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Qwouaz  C.  Perkins 

WAS  bom  and  reared  on  a  fann  in  Maine.  He  went  to  sea 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  was  cabin-boy  and  sailor  until  1855, 
when  he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  a  saiHng-ves&el  liound  for 
San  Francisco.  On  his  arrival  at  that  p*>rt,  he  went  to  Oro- 
Tille,  where  he  carried  on  a  succeswfnl  mercantilo  businestj. 
He  wat;,  later,  engaged  in  banking,  milling,  mining  and  the 
steamship  bnsinees.  From  1868  to  1876,  he  was  a  State 
Senator,  and  Govemor  of  California  from  1879  to  1883, 
Since  1893,  he  haa  represented  California  in  the  United 
Btates  Senate* 

Hjl^'nis  Tayix>r, 

who  is  recognized  throtighout  the  world  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  living  authorities  on  constitutional  history  and  con- 
stitutional law,  was  bom  in  New  Beme^  North  Carolina,  in 
1851.  Having  graduated  at  the  Univeraity  of  his  native 
State,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  achieved  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Spain  by  President  Cleveland  in  1893.  The 
wide  literary  fame  gained  for  Mr.  Taylor  by  his  great  work 
on  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution '' 
was  materially  enhanced  by  his  treatise  on  '^International 
Public  Law,^'  which  has  been  declared  by  a  high  authority 
to  be  **  the  most  exhaustive  work  of  its  kind  issued  in  this 
country  since  Dana^s  Wheaton.^^  In  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ice which  he  had  rendered  to  literature  and  learning  by  the 
publication  of  these  works,  the  Universities  of  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  recently  conferred  upon  Mr.  Taylor  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  recently  published  a  third  treatise,  of 
a  like  scholarly  and  comprehensive  character,  on  the  "  Juris- 
diction and  Procedure  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court," 
upon  which  the  Justices  of  that  court  have  put  the  im- 
primatur of  their  high  approval  and  commendation.  Mr. 
Taylor  represented  the  United  States  before  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Commission. 
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George  S.  Batciielleb 

graduated  at  the  Harvard  I^aw  School  in  1857,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  following  year  and  practised  law  in  Sara- 
toga Springs  until  18G2,  when  he  entered  the  army  as  cap- 
tain of  the  115th  Hegiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  Hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner  and  exchanged,  he  took  part  in  the 
Virginia  campaigns,  at  Hilton  Head  and  in  the  siege  of 
Charleston.  In  18G3,  he  was  Deputy  Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral in  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  in  1865  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  After  the  war,  he  resumed  practice  at 
Saratoga,  but  in  1875  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Grant, 
Judge  of  the  International  Tribunal  of  Egypt  and  he  was 
chosen  by  his  colleagues  as  Presiding  Justice.  In  1885,  he 
resigned  and,  returning  home,  filled  a  number  of  responsible 
offices  under  the  Government.  At  the  request  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Tribunal  in  1898,  and  he  was  promoted  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  in  li>02. 

Samuel  Bowles, 

the  **  Springfield  Eepublican,"  received  his  elementary  edu- 
cation at  public  and  private  schools  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  took  a  special  course  in  Yale.  He  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  "  Springfield  Republican  " — which  his  grand- 
father founded  and  his  father  made  famous — in  1873,  be- 
came its  business  manager  in  1875,  and  he  has  been  its  pub- 
lisher and  editor-in-chief  since  1878. 

H.  Addixgton  Bijuce, 

a  Canadian  by  birth,  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto  University  and  Trinity  University.  On  leaving  col- 
lege, he  entered  journalism,  beginning  as  associate  editor  of 
"  The  Toronto  Week."  In  1897  he  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  has  pursued  the  work  of  his  profession,  being  engaged 
in  editorial  work  and  criticism — historical,  economic  and 
])sycholagit'al — on  several  well-known  periodicals.  Mr.  Bruce 
translated  into  English  Leroy-Beauliens  "  The  United  States 
in  the  Twentieth  Century." 

C.  F.  TiiwixG 

is  a  native  of  New  Sharon,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  After 
preparatory  stuilies  at  Pliillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  he 
went  to  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1876,  and,  having 
completed  a  theological  course  at  the  Andover  Theological 


ainary,  which  subsequently  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
grees of  D.I>,  and  TJ^.D.,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  whose  service  he  occupied 
pastorates  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.  In 
IHjio  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Western  Beserve 
A<b'll)ert  College,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Thwing  has  published  a  large  number  of  works  on  subjects 
connected  with  college  education,  among  them  being  ''Ameri- 
can Colleges:  Their  Students  and  Work,''  "Within  College 
Walls,**  "The  College  Woman,*'  " The  American  College  in 
American  Life  **  and  "  College  Administration." 

Wilbur  TjABRehork 

is  a  practising  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  largely  engaged  in 
the  trial  of  cases  as  Referee.  Since  1890,  he  has  been  editor 
of  the  "  New  York  Law  Journal,"  the  official  legal  paper  of 
New  York  City,  which,  besides  publishing  matters  of  legal 
information,  reports  judicial  opinions  in  important  cases, 
and  discusses  editorially  topics  of  legal  and  professional 
interest.  He  has  delivered  addresses  before  a  number  of  Bar 
Associations.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  legal 
periodicals,  and  he  has  written  on  literary  and  miscellaneous 
subjects  for  the  magazines. 

Joseph  H.  Coaxes 

was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  or  near  which  city  he  has 
resided  all  his  life  with  the  exception  of  a  year  spent  on 
the  Western  plains  in  early  manhood.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  few  years  ago  he  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  Revikw  on  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  alienate  United  States  territory,  and  he  is  the 
author  of  essays  and  critiques  in  other  periodicals,  chiefly 
on  historical  and  economic  subjects. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.D., 

after  leaving  Rutgers  College,  where  he  had  taught  the  first 
Japanese  lads  who  came  to  America  as  students,  went  to 
Japan  in  1870  to  organize  schools  on  the  American  plan.  He 
was  superintendent  of  education  in  the  province  of  Echizen 
in  1871,  and  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokio  for  several  years.  On  returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  studied  divinity,  and  hecamo  pastor  of  a  Reformed 
church  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1877,  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Boston  in  1886,  and  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  in  1893.    Dr.  Griflfis  has  long 


been  an  interested  student  of  Diiteh  history.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  works  bearing  on  that  subject,  among  them 
being  "  Brave  Little  Holland,"  "  The  American  in  Holland," 
"Young  People's  History  of  Holland,"  and  "The  Student's 
Motley."  He  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Leyden,  Frisian 
and  Zeeland  Dutch  Societies  of  Science  and  Letters. 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook 

graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1882,  and  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1885.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886, 
and  since  then  he  has  practised  law  in  Boston.  For  several 
years  he  was  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  City  of  Cambridge. 
He  has  given  much  thought  to  questions  arising  out  of  the 
study  and  practice  of  his  profession,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  development  of  the  legal,  social 
and  political  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  legal  profession.  He  has  written 
frequently  for  the  periodicals  on  these  and  kindred  subjects. 

TiOUisE  Colli KR  Willcox 

was  born  in  Chicago.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  was  educated  in  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Later,  she  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Leipzig,  and  for  two  years  in  Birmingham,  England. 
She  has  lived  in  Virginia  since  1887,  and  has  l)een  a  con- 
tributor to  "East  and  West,"  "The  Chap-Book,"  "The 
Century,"  "The  Outlook,"  "Poet -Lore,"  "The  Times- 
Democrat  "  of  New  Orleans,  "  The  Boston  Transcript "  and 
"  The  Evening  Post "  of  New  York.  For  several  years,  she 
has  l)een  a  reader  and  adviser  of  one  of  the  leading  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  has  regularly  contributed  editorials  to 
"  Harper's  Weekly." 

Charles  Waldsteix 

has  won  an  enviable  reputation  by  the  work  which  he  has 
accomplished  in  America  and  Europe  as  an  academical 
teacher,  an  excavator  and  an  author.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed I'niversity  Lecturer  on  Classical  Arcluvology  in  Cam- 
bridge University;  from  1883  to  188J)  he  was  director  of  th(» 
Fitzwilliam  Museum;  and  from  18i>».  to  11)01,  he  was  Slade 
Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Kings  College,  Cambrid^je. 
He  has  written  extensively  on  art  subjects.  Amont;  his 
])Ooks  are  "  Art  in  the  Ninete<Mith  Century/'  **  p]ssays  on 
the  Art  of  Phidias,"  "  The  Work  of  John  Ruskin  "  and  '"  The 
Balance  of  Emotion  and  Intellect." 
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HENRIK  IBSEN. 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


It  is  within  the  memory  of  people  still  yonng  that  a  change 
has  come  oyer  the  mood  of  the  world  concerning  great  men  who 
die.  The  time  was,  before  this  time,  that  the  commemoration  of 
a  great  man  began  with  his  death.  In  ceasing  to  be  an  activity 
he  became  an  increasingly  important  interest.  But  in  the  recent 
change  of  the  world^s  mood  this  seems  to  be  no  longer  so.  A 
great  man  in  dying,  nowadays,  goes  out  of  the  minds  of  the  living 
much  more  rapidly  than  he  once  went.  His  passing  is  still  a 
hnman  event,  and  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  his  name 
reverberates  in  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines ;  his  biography 
revives  the  fading  curiosity;  and  then,  according  to  the  conven- 
tion, which  we  still  respect,  his  place  in  history  is  supposed  to  be 
ascertained.  But  in  fact  a  subtle  neglect  steals  upon  his  fame 
almost  with  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  he  is  dead,  and  this 
deepens  and  deepens  into  forgetfulness  with  a  swiftness  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  pace  of  all  things  in  our  hurried  age. 

It  is  probably  because  our  age  is  hurried,  and  not  because  we 

have  so  many  great  men,  that  we  forget  them  with  increasing  ease 

when  they  die.    In  any  case,  it  seems  certain  that  the  renown  of 

few  or  none  is  destined  to  widen  with  the  lapse  of  years.    After 
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all,  there  has  been  but  one  Shakespeare  in  literary  history, 
and  the  attempts  of  hietoriane  to  rehabilitate  the  lame  of  other 
sorts  of  great  men  who  hare  passed  out  of  remembrance,  or  to 
vindicate  the  right  of  any  to  the  interest  which  they  inspired 
while  living,  have  not  been  of  a  sucoess  enoouraging  to  great  men 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  actual  obscurity*  The  rewards  of  writing 
for  posterity  are  more  and  mora  uncertain;  if  one  is  not  a  claaaio 
in  one*s  own  day,  it  is  not  probable  that  be  will  become  so  later 

I. 
Whether  Henrik  Ibsen  has  been  and  is  a  classic  is  a  question 
which  the  generation  passing  with  him  could  not  answer  diapae- 
sionately,  and  one  would  not  wish  to  kindle  the  fires  of  controversy 
from  hie  funeral  pyre.  I  will  merely  note  that,  if  having  tlie  praise 
of  the  first  minds  in  all  countries  is  to  the  effect  of  being  a  classic, 
then  Ibsen  is  and  has  been  a  classic  j  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  highest  criticism  has  everywhere  recognized  his  greatness  as  a 
dramatist*  With  this  criticism  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
England  and  these  States,  there  could  hardly  be  any  longer  a 
misgiving  as  to  his  primacy,  there  could  hardly  be  a  hesitation. 
There  is  no  one  whom  it  w^ould  put  beside  him,  and  few  whom  it 
would  put  near  him,  in  a  time  when  there  has  been  a  universal 
revival  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  when,  among  every  civilized 
people,  the  theatre  has  been  of  a  performance,  and  not  a  promise 
merely,  unsurpassed  except  in  the  supreme  moment  incarnated 
in  Shijkespeare.  Yet  with  this  universal  recognition  by  the 
highest  criticism,  which  ought  to  have  the  power  of  classicizing, 
it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  wanting  to  Ibsen's  towering  repute 
that  breadth  of  base  which  apparently  gives  security  and  perpetu- 
ity.   It  is  no 

*"  star  j-pointing  pyramid.** 

with  foundations  spreading  as  far  as  its  upward  reach,  but  a 
lonely  column  climbing  the  skies  from  a  pedestal  almost  as  nar- 
row as  itself.  In  every  country,  where  the  first  intelligences  have 
given  him  their  unanimous  acclaim,  the  second  intelligences  have 
as  unanimously  refused  him  theirs;  and  these  intelligences, 
though  second,  are  still  of  a  quality  which  commands  respect 
In  their  refusal  they  hold  by  tradition,  by  convention,  by 
what  may  be  called  the  vested  ideals,  tliose  collaterals  by  which 
Dien  enjoy  a  mental  increment  without  the  labor  of  original 
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tiunking.  Such  intelligences  will  always  have  the  regard 
cl  the  majority,  and  a  vast  influenoe.  They  stand  between  the 
iBijoiiiy  and  the  first  intelligences,  who  mostly  fail  to  reach  the 
popular  mind;  and  perhaps  they  usefully  protect  it  from  the 
diQck  <rf  innoTation  until  it  is  able  to  bear  a  novel  truth.  At 
any  rat^  Ibaeo,  whom  the  highest  criticism  of  our  time  regards 
as  tlie  greatest  dramatist  of  our  time^  is  altogether  without  popu- 
lar standing.  His  name,  indeed,  is  almost  as  widely  known  to  the 
miiltitadie  as  that  of  Tolstoy  himself ^  and  in  much  the  same  sort; 
but  bis  work  is  almost  quite  unknown  to  it  The  multitude  has 
beard  of  his  name,  and  it  has  a  derivatire  from  it^  and  uses  the 
wofd  **  Ihseuism  *'  couYertibly  with  "  pessimism  " ;  it  is  not  impOB- 
sibla  that,  if  a  strong  appeal  were  made  by  the  second  intelligences, 
tba  mnltitiide  would  approve  the  exclusion  of  his  works  from  the 
mailiBw  If  we  trusted  to  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
intention  of  "  Ghosti/*  it  would  then  be  as  useless  to  order  a  copy 
of  it  throQgh  the  poet  as  it  would  once  have  been  to  order  a  copy 
ol  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata/' 

This  is  the  anomalous  situation  one  must  face;  these  are  the 
distracting  oonbradictions  one  must  recognize,  before  hoping  to 
impart  any  just  conception  of  Ibsen.  The  difficulty  is  very  great; 
p&hapa  it  is  insuperable;  and  yet  Ibsen  is  always  a  problem  of 
•odi  interest  that  one  cannot  turn  from  him  in  despair,  without 
i  aeftie  of  intolerable  loss  to  one's  self  and  to  others.  One  cannot 
^te  bopo  to  make  him  clear,  but  there  is  a  cloudy  significance 
in  all  hii  work  that  charms  and  edifiea;  the  light  breaks  through 
in  lUihaBy  but  though  it  is  resumed  again  in  the  stormy  sky,  it  ia 
a  pfedoiis  light,  and  one's  vision  is  forever  purified  of  certain 
miati  by  it 

II, 
What  this  cloudy  significance  is,  however,  I  do  not  find  myself 
Gaocfa  helped  to  say  by  any  of  those  prime  critics  who  have  joined 
ill  declaring  Ibsen's  importance  to  the  modern  drama,  to  the 
modam  life.  T7naided,  I  should  say  what  I  have  already  said  else-^H 
lAera,  and  reaffirm  that  the  great  and  dreadful  delight  of  Ibsen 
if  from  hiH  power  of  dispersing  the  conventional  acceptations  by 
wbic'h  men  live  on  easy  terras  with  tliemselves,  and  obliging  them 
fo  €3tiiiiiiiie  the  grounds  of  their  social  and  moral  opinions.  This 
cr  this  "  hochst  angenehmer  Schmerz"  as  Heine  would 

,^  .-  not  wtlconic  to  all ;  it  is  welcome  to  so  very  few  that  the 
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vast  majority  will  shrink  from  the  mere  rumor  of  it,  and  it  is 
with  no  hope  of  winning  favor  or  following  for  him  Uiat  I  sug- 
gest it  as  the  prevailing  effect  of  his  peculiar  talent  But  I  be- 
lieve that  this  effect  is  the  sum  of  all  his  other  excellencies^  and  of 
a  value  higher  than  that  of  any  one  of  them, 
r  To  my  experieDce  he  ia  a  dramatist  of  such  perfection,  he  ia  i 
poet  of  such  absolute  simplicity  and  veracity,  that  when  I  read 
him  or  see  him  I  feel  nothing  wanting  in  the  eesthetic  scheme, 
know  that  there  are  graces  and  beauties  abounding  in  other] 
authors  which  are  absent  from  him,  but  I  do  not  miss  them;  andl 
I  perceive  that  he  abundantly  fulfils  his  purpose  without  them*! 
1  am  sensible  of  being  moved,  of  being  made  to  think  and  feel  as 
no  other  has  made  me  think  and  feel,  and  I  think  that  suflBdent; 
I  do  not  care  what  is  left  out  of  the  means  to  the  end.  For  illus- 
tration, we  will  say,  what  I  believe,  that  "  Macbeth  "  is  the  su- 
preme play  of  conscience,  of  that  spirit  in  us  that  censures  con- 
duct. The  means  to  its  end  are  of  on  opulence  which  rendera 
"  Ghosts,"  in  the  contrast,  bare  and  poverty-stricken*  Yet  I  do 
not  miss  in  "  Ghosts  "  any  of  the  means  that  richly  edified  me  in 
"  Macbeth,"  and  I  am  aware  of  a  spirit  in  it  that  censures  con- 
p^i^ace  itself,  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  and  in  Lady  Macbeth  has 
<fiade  me  shudder  for  their  guilt;  Ibsen  in  Manders  and  Mrs.  _ 
Alving  makes  me  tremble  for  their  innocence.  The  difference  I 
measures  the  advance  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem  man, 
and  accounts  for  the  hardihood  of  those  who  have  declared  that 
Ibsen  says  more  to  them  now  than  Shakespeare  says.  They  are 
right  if  they  mean  that  Shakespeare  makes  them  question  the 
evil,  while  Ibsen  makes  them  also  question  the  good.  The  time 
haa  come,  apparently,  when  we  are  to  ask  oiireelves  not  of  the 
justice  of  our  motives,  so  much  as  of  ti\e  wis?dom  of  our  motives. 
It  will  no  longer  eufBce  that  we  have  had  the  best  motive  in  this 
or  that;  we  must  have  the  wisest  motive,  and  we  must  examine 
anew  the  eprings  of  action,  the  grounds  of  conviction. 

That  is  what  Ibsen  invites  us  to  do,  not  ia  "  Ghosts  "  alone, 
but  in  most  of  the  plays  which  may  be  called  his  most  realistic. 
Some  of  his  dramas  deal  typically  with  human,  with  Norwegian, 
life— as  "Brand,"  as  "Peer  Oyiitr  as  "The  T4idy  from  the 
Sea^;  others  deal  i>€n4onnIly  witli  Norwegian,  with  hinnan,  life 
—^6  *' Ghosts,"  as  "Pillars  of  Society,"  as  *^The  Wild  Dock," 
as  "Hedda  Qabler/'  as  "  Little  Eyolf/'  and  it  ia  these  last  whicli 
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Ibwa  Tallied  himself  most  upon,  end  which,  I  think,  form  the 
riehest  part  of  his  legacy  to  literature.  It  has  been  conjecttired 
that  wkeo  they  hare  had  their  full  ethical  effect,  and  the  world 
hift  come  more  or  less  to  the  ground  where  they  challenge 
copfldence  for  its  reasons,  they  will  be  of  less  interest  and  lesf 
■igmficance  than  the  more  idealistic  dramas;  but  if  the  repre- 
ientation  of  character,  and  the  study  of  personality,  form  the 
highest  office  of  art,  as  I  believe  they  do^  I  think  Ibsen  will  not 
bi  finally  found  mistaken  in  his  preference,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  own  that  I  agree  with  him,  perhaps  because  I  like  the  real 
better  than  the  ideal,  though  I  find  abundant  reality  in  his  ideal- 
istic drmmaa. 

IIL 
Aa  to  the  ethical  effect  of  the  plays  which  I  permit  myself,  in 
Om  company  of  their  author,  to  like  best,  I  have  my  doubts 
vteflier  it  is  so  directly  and  explicitly  his  intention  as  some  of 
the  highest  critical  intelligences  have  imagined.  He  is,  first  of 
tU,  not  a  moralist,  and  far  less  a  polemicist,  but  an  artist,  and 
he  works  through  instruments,  as  the  creative  force  always 
vi^k»,  in  which  he  is  himself  intangible,  and,  as  it  were,  absent 
Hk  inatruments  are  of  course  the  characters  of  the  drama  in 
handf  and  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  end  to  which  any  of 
tlicse  eomes  is  Ibsen *s  conclusion,  any  more  than  it  is  to  be  in- 
UmA  that  what  any  one  of  them  says  is  Ibeen^s  opinion.  You 
avs  not  to  take  this  thing  or  that  as  the  point  of  the  moral,  but 
to  ooosidier  the  whole  result  left  with  you,  and  to  use  your  reason, 
not  fom  logic,  upon  it*  In  "  Ghosts "  Mrs,  Alving  upbraids 
her  old  lorer  for  not  letting  her  stay  when  she  took  refuge 
inth  him  from  the  horror  of  her  marriage,  and  for  making  her 
go  back  to  her  husband;  she  upbraids  herself  for  not  having 
fympathiwd  with  the  life-lust  in  her  husband,  which  mainly 
manifested  itself  in  love-lust  outside  of  their  marriage;  she 
•tteina  willing^  rather  than  make  the  same  mistake  again,  that 
hear  ioii  shall  have  his  half-sister  for  wife,  or  even  for  mistress* 
But  in  her  case,  as  in  every  other,  Ibeen  does  not  wish  to  teach 
so  modi  as  bo  wishes  to  move,  to  strike  witli  that  (?xaUed  terror 
of  tragedy  which  has  never  hk!€itated  at  its  means;  which  in 
Shikespsam  confronts  us  with  a  son  forced  to  bring  his  mother 
to  shame  for  her  incestuous  union  with  his  uncle,  and  to  study 
tbt  best  moment  for  the  murder  to  which  his  father's  revengeful 
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spirit  iirgeB  him,  and  from  which  hiB  own  faltering  temperament 
withholds  him,  though  the  spectator  is  made  to  feci  it  is  his 
sacred  duty,  and  shares  the  tnicnlent  impatience  of  the  spectre 
at  his  delay.  It  would  be  no  sillier  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare 
meant  to  inculcate  such  bloody  deeds  as  that  which  Hamlet 
ehrinks  from  doing,  than  to  suppose  that  Ibsen  means  in  Mrs. 
AMng's  distraction  to  teach  libertinage,  or  that  complicity  with 
enicide  in  which  the  play  apparently  ends.  The  moral  is  far  back 
of  all  this,  and  involved  by  her  violation  of  duty  in  marrying  for 
the  worldly  ends  of  her  family  a  man  she  does  not  love,  for  this 
is  the  wrong-doing  which  no  after  duteousness  in  her  mismarriag© 
can  catch  up.  Here  is  the  source  of  all  the  sorrow  that  ensues; 
and  the  lesson,  so  far  as  the  play  is  lessoned,  is  that  you  must 
be  true  from  the  start,  if  you  would  not  be  false  in  the  truth 
itself  afterwards.  But  probably  Ibsen  meant  nothing  bo  explicit 
as  that.  He  was  writing  a  play,  not  a  sermon.  He  was  offering 
a  bitter  and  poisonous  flower  of  life  as  he  had  found  it  growing; 
not  a  botanical  medicine  that  he  had  drited  and  pressed  for  the 
ethiciat's  herbarium. 

"  Ghosts  '*  is  the  most  tragical  of  Ibsen's  plays,  and  it  is  none 
the  less  tragical  because  it  is  a  tremendous  effect  of  the  author's 
peculinr  humor.  He  is  a  humorist  in  the  presence  of  ita  dreadful 
facta  not  because  he  is  a  hard-hearted  cynic,  but  because  he  sees 
that  the  world  which  a  wise  and  merciful  and  perfect  God  has 
created  seems  full  of  stupidity  and  cruelty  and  out  of  joint 
to  utter  deformity,  and  he  shows  it  as  he  sees  it  If  he  is 
apparently  inconsistent,  it  is  because  the  world  is  really  incon- 
sistent; and  if  we  hold  him  to  any  hard  and  fast  rule  of  logic,  we 
may  indeed  hav$  him,  but  his  best  meaning  will  escape  us. 
In  "  Pillars  of  Society,"  that  tragedy  of  his  which  comes  nearest 
being  a  satirical  comedy,  or  for  the  most  part  ia  so,  the  misery 
comes  because  Bemick  will  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar;  and  the 
inference  is,  that  any  sort  of  truth,  or  anybodya,  would  be  liet- 
ter  than  the  falsehood  in  which  he  lives.  In  **  The  Wild  Duck,** 
the  truth  is  brought  home  from  the  outside  to  a  wretched  creature 
unable  to  bo^r  it,  who  has  existed  through  the  lie  become  vital  to 
him,  and  who  goes  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  the  truth,  and  drags 
those  around  him  to  ruin  and  death  in  his  fall;  and  the  inference 
is  that  the  truth  is  not  for  every  one  always,  but  n 
be  a  real  mischief.    The  two  plays  seem  to  contrad 
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kt  they  do  not;  they  are  both  true  to  different  predicaments  and 

fitQ4tions  of  life,  and  can  no  more  be  blamed  for  inconsistency 

than  God'e  world  which  they  faithfully  mirror.    There  h  in  fact 

t   difioe    conatstency    running    through    them    and    through 

"QhodB,**  where  yon  shall  learn,  if  you  will  pay  due  heed, 

.  Iliat  the  tnith  once  denied  avengea  itself  in  the  dire  necessity  of 

ifalKboodt  and  renders  all  after-truth  mechanical  and  of  the 

[tffiet  of  m  Mb.    When  Mrs.  Alving  had  once  been  false  to  herself 

I  in  nunring  for  money  and  position  a  man  she  did  not  love, 

she  loved  another  man,  she  never  could  again  be  true  to 

If  without  doing  him  harm.    She  lent  herself  to  his  evil  as 

\}mg  ti  she  could  bear  it,  and  when  she  could  bear  it  no  longer 

1)»  wDTtt  had  been  done.     She  had  borne  a  son  on  whom  his 

btlier^a  sins  must  be  visited,  and  had  pledged  herself  to  falsehood 

which  ahe  revolted  in  vain  and  forever  too  late.    If  she 

f%ai  fevollefS  etriter,  and  made  known  the  facts  of  her  life  to  all 

the  worldi  atill  it  would  not  have  availed.    People  who  eaw  in 

merely  a  heredity  play^  based  upon  a  questionable 

nption  of  science,  never  saw  it  whole,  and  they  who  saw  in 

ii  merely  a  destiny  play,  in  which  fate  relentlessly  brooded  as  in 

traigedy,  as  little  fathomed  its  meaning.    This,  as  I  think 

have  foqnd,  is  very  simple,  and  is  not  discordant  with  any 

£ctste  of  religion  or  reason,  and  it  is  always  Ibsen's  meaning. 

I  not  be  a  hypocrite,  do  not  be  a  liar,  do  not  be  a  humbug;  but 

very  careful  how  and  when  you  are  sincere  and  tnio  and 

jle,  lest  being  virtuous  out  of  time  you  play  the  fool  and  work 

action. 
Tlsii  is  what  he  is  always  saying,  hut  this  is  not  the  effect  to 
[which  be  is  always  working.  It  is  his  prime  business  and  hia 
M»s  to  show  things  as  they  are  so  that  you  shall  not  only 
f  odilM,  but  also  stirred  and  charmed  in  such  sort  as  you  never 
before^  and  in  the  measure  thst  you  are  capable  of  emotion. 
St  when  I  say  that  the  representation  of  life  is  his  prime  busi- 
maA  hia  main  business,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  works  always 
in  tho  eaoia  way,  or  that  he  convinces  us  of  the  reality  of  what  he 
Ui  by  the  aame  methods.  Some  of  his  plays  are  more  alle- 
icnl  than  othei%.and  in  these  he  finds  the  reality  far  below 
the  surface  ideality  which  we  see;  and  he  makes  us  find  it  if  we 
?  eapeUe  of  to  much ;  if  we  are  not  capable  of  so  much  he  must 
iv»  na  to  the  obrioua  facts*     This  will  account  for  a  very 
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Y  general  supposition  that  in  *^  A  Doll's  House  "  he  teaches  that  a 
I  wife  who  finds  her  husband  a  priggish  fraud  ought  to  abandon 
her  home  and  go  away,  somewhere  or  anywhere,  so  only  that  she 
may  be  freed  from  her  false  relation  to  him.  The  moral  in  Uiat 
play,  and  in  every  other  play  of  lbsen'*i,  is  that  certain  actions  re- 
sult in  certain  tendencies,  and  that  from  these  tendencies  certain 
things  happen.  If  the  actions  are  selfish,  they  eventuate  in 
misery ;  if  they  are  false,  they  hold  the  doer  in  a  bondage  to  false- 
hood from  which  no  truth  can  avail  to  free  him  later.  It  might 
appear  that  Ibsen  believes  with  the  Preacher  that  the  heart  is 
above  all  things  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,  but  in  show- 
ing this,  he  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  inculcating  its  immorali- 
ties and  iniquities,  as  they  follow  in  an  endless  train  of  evil  from 
the  first  evil.  Yet  I  can  quite  understand  how  people  who  feel 
so  intensely  the  tragic  effect  of  his  plays,  accept  the  catastrophe 
as  if  it  were  a  solution  which  the  dramatist  offered.  Never  was 
,  human  nature  shown  so  nakedly  as  in  his  tremendous  scene ;  it 
^  is  stripped  as  bare  of  all  its  disguises  as  it  could  be  at  the 
I  Judgment  Bay;  yet  the  dramatist  does  not  deliver  judgment  He 
leaves  every  wretched  beings  whether  before  or  behind  the  foot- 
lights, to  pronounce  sentence  upon  himself.  His  homily  is  acted 
on  the  stage,  not  preached  from  the  pulpit,  and  ita  applications 
are  made  by  the  people  who  go  home  and  think  it  over. 

IV. 

In  the  awful  moment  of  Hawthorne's  romance,  when  Dimmes*  ] 
dale  stands  with  his  paramour  and  their  child  on  the  scaffold, 
and  declares  his  guilt  before  the  people,  he  hopes  for  mercy  only 
through  the  fulness  of  his  public  ignominy;  and  in  the  closing 
chapter,  where  the  author  gathers  up  the  threads  of  his  story, 
and  tries  to  make  his  meaning  clear,  he  bids  his  reader  "  Be  true ! 
Be  true !  Be  true  I  Show  freely  your  worst  to  the  world  or  some 
trait  by  which  the  worst  may  be  known/'  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
sublime  and,  as  it  seems  to  a  later  art,  only  too  obvious  simplicity 
of  motive,  **The  Scarlet  Tjctter**  was  in  its  time  fiercely  de- 
nounced as  an  attack  on  the  character  of  the  Puritan  clergy  of - 
New  England,  made  with  the  satirical  motive  of  bringing  them 
into  contempt-  It  is  not  very  strange,  then,  that  Ibsen  should 
have  been  as  widely  and  wildly  mistaken,  and  should  have  been 
honestly  l)elieved  a  malignant  cynic,  with  no  higher  motive  than 
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Siockeiy,  and  no  aim  but  to  pervert  and  to  corrupt  As  an  artist, 
he  could  not  ^y  what  ought  to  be  plain  to  every  one  who  reads 
liim  or  aeee  him  played,  that  his  increasing  purpose,  from  first  to 
last,  has  been  to  confront  selfishness  and  conceit  and  falflehood 
irith  themselves.  His  view  of  human  nature  is  the  humorist's; 
bat  it  amuses  him  sorrowfully,  and  his  view  of  human  life  is  far 
aiM>ve  the  satirist^s.  It  is  the  realist^s  view,  the  view  of  the 
honest  man^  the  only  honest  man ;  and  in  this  view  he  sees  that 
selfishness,  conceit  and  falsehood  form  that  sin  of  hypocrisy  on 
which  modem  civilization  is  founded.  It  is  this  which  he  is  al- 
ways allowing  to  expose  itself  on  his  scene,  and  he  has  no  other 
agency  in  the  affair  than  to  let  it.  He  does  not  praise  this  action 
or  blune  that  one ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  inference  which 
the  wrong-headed  or  weak-minded  may  draw  from  any  fact  or 
trmit  represented.  His  sole  business  is  to  make  us  feel  that  the 
basis  of  society,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  h3T)ocrisy,  though  an 
h}7>ocrisy  now  grown  almost  involuntary  and  helpless,  and  it  is 
not  his  business  to  do  this  by  precept,  but  by  example.  You  may 
*ay  that  be  is  right,  or  you  may  say  that  he  is  wrong,  but  you 
cannot  say  tliat  he  does  not  believe  in  what  he  is  doing,  or  that  he 
MI  to  do  something  else,  or  that  he  is  not  trying  to  do  any- 
but  is  only  diabolically  delighting  in  the  spectacle  of 
human  weakness.  If  he  takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  certainly 
he  does  not  leave  it  so,  as  each  witness  will  own  who  feels  himself 
immasked  in  the  presence  of  those  terrible  sufferings  and  shamea. 
With  Hawthorne  he  says,  *'Be  true,  be  true,  be  true  I**  but  he 
adds,  *^Be  true  in  time,  be  true  from  tlie  beginning;  for  later 
you  shall  be  true  in  vain,  and  your  very  truth  shall  become  part 
of  that  great  lie,  that  world-hypocrisy,  in  which  civilization  lives 
and  mnrvs  and  has  its  being/' 

I  do  not  pn&tend  that  Ibeen  is  a  comfortable  companion,  or 
that  a  pUy  of  hia  is  something  to  take  up  and  while  away  a 
pheasant  boar  with,  or  that  if  seen  upon  the  stage  it  will  take  a 
tired  biialneas  man's  mind  off  himself,  or  help  a  society  woman 
forfft  the  ifianifold  vexations  of  the  day.  His  plays  were  prob- 
ably nerei  '  !  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  probably 
tliqr  were  u  fneant  to  be  seen  by  the  inexperienced  young 
people  who  go  to  the  theatre  in  pairs,  with  or  without  a  chaperon. 
But  neither  of  these  probabilities  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
tion  of  their  literary  value,  or  their  effect,  though  both  of 
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them  have  everything  to  do  with  the  question  of  their  popu- 
larity in  all  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  They  will  never  have  a 
great  or  a  sraall  popularity  with  our  race,  in  any  of  the  seven 
flcas ;  and  yet,  for  all  the  reasons  against  them,  however  furioualy 
urged,  we  should  be  the  better  for  their  wide  acceptance,  honester 
and  cleanlier. 

It  is  one  of  the  conventions  of  our  hypocritical  civilization  that 
young  people  are  ignorant  of  certain  matters  because  they  do  not 
speak  of  them  to  their  elders,  and  that  their  minds  will  be  tainted 
or  corrupted  by  others'  open  recognition  of  them.  Ibsen's  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  is  not,  indeed,  as  open  aa  it  might  be,  but  it  is 
unmistakable,  and  its  purport  is  wholly  sanativa  He  addresoes 
himself  moet  terribly  to  thoee  who  have  committed  the  mistakes  or 
the  misdeeds  which  he  puts  before  them;  but,  if  the  hopes  of  re- 
fonn  are  always  with  ih^  young,  he  more  usefully  addresses  him- 
self to  those  who  are  no  longer  ignorant  but  are  stiU  innocent  I 
say  this,  not  because  I  see  any  cJiance  of  his  being  presently  suf- 
fered to  do  BO,  on  the  popular  scale,  but  because  I  think  it  a  pity 
that  art  should  not  be  allowed  to  enforce  the  precepts  of  religion, 
in  regard  to  matters  of  which  the  young  drink  in  knowledge  from 
the  very  fountain  of  our  religion. 

Such  a  play  as  **  Little  Eyolf "  is  awful,  no  one  can  deny  that 
It  wrings  the  heart  with  grief  and  shame,  but  any  one  who  re- 
fuses to  see  the  hope  which  it  holds  out,  that  if  you  will  do  right 
you  are  safe  from  wrong,  must  be  wilfully  blind.  It  proclaims, 
in  terms  that  humiliate  and  that  almost  disgrace,  the  truth  which 
Tolstoy  preaches  in  other  terms  when  he  declares  that  there  ia  and 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  personal  happiness.  Both  of  thest  just 
mBn  perceive  that,  in  the  scheme  o'f  a  just  God,  there  is  no  room 
for  such  happincps;  and  that,  wherever  it  tries  to  force  itself 
in,  it  pushes  aside  or  crushes  under  it  the  happiness  of  some 
other  human  creature.  In  "  Little  Eyolf/'  where  the  wife  and 
mother  vainly  hopes  to  perpetuate  the  passion  of  her  first  mar- 
ried years,  and  wishes  to  sacrifice  to  that  idolatry  herself,  her 
husband  and  her  child,  we  have  something  intolerably  revolting; 
but  the  les^Bon  is,  alike  from  Ibsen  and  from  Tolstoy,  that  you 
must  not  and  you  cannot  be  happy  except  through  th«  welfare 
of  others,  and  that  to  seek  your  bliss  outside  of  this  ia  to  sin 
against  reaaon  and  righteousness  both. 

As  for  the  fact  involved,  and  put  in  words  so  plain  that  it  can 
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setfody  he  called  hinting,  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  they 
who  shrink  from  such  wicked  and  filthy  things  as  the  drama  has 
conmionly  dealt  with  may  shrink  from  having  handled^  and 
Ibesi  will  lie  shocked  quite  as  much  by  the  diabolism  of  Hedda 
Gtbler  as  by  the  animaliem  of  Rita  Alhners.  Obsession  is  an 
msj  name  for  (lie  state  of  such  women,  but  if  it  is  the  true  name 
then  it  is  time  men  should  study  the  old  formulas  of  exorcism 
anew, 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  what  Ibsen  means  men  to  do,  or 
that  bft  finally  thinks  some  of  tliem  bottf^r  tlian  such  women. 
Upon  the  whole  he  holds  tlie  balance  between  the  sexes 
pretty  evenly  in  portraying  the  actiona  in  which  their  not  so 
fcfy  different  natures  eventuate.  In  fact,  they  seem  in  his 
handling  rather  different  temperaments  than  different  natures- 
We  see  womcn-natured  men,  and  we  see  men-natured  women, 
asid  the  first  are  no  better  than  the  last.  Both  are  obviously  in- 
cluded in  human  nature,  and  their  variations  of  temperament 
are  not  more  convincing  of  good  in  men  of  feminine  temperament 
than  of  evil  in  women  of  masculine  temperament  We  distin- 
guish there  the  quality  of  their  eins,  by  our  common,  Uiumb- 
fingered  morality;  but,  to  the  more  delicate  touch  of  Ibsen's 
ethics  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  quality  of  the  sinners. 

He  does  not  affirm  this  more  strenuously  than  some  other 
thi]|g9y  and  it  is  not  his  habit  to  affirm  anything  very  strenuously, 
Qttng  Brandes  sums  up  his  attitude  toward  life  in  a  saying  of 
Iheen's  own :  **  My  calling  is  to  question,  not  to  answer,"  and  this 
h  vltat  all  of  those  who  have  tried  to  divine  him  have  paraphrased 
in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  the  essence  of  Mr,  Bernard  Shawns 
"  Qnintessence  of  Ibsenisra,*'  a  fascinating  but  by  no  means  al- 
ways ^  ^— -^ing  book;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  several  admirable 
thing  r.  William  Archer  has  written  about  Ibsen;  it  is  the 

immewhat  desperate  and  faltering  conclusion  of  Brandos;  it  was 
aobetantially  the  mind  of  one  of  his  best  critics,  the  too  early 
rl^  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  We  are  instinctively  dissatisfied 
with  this  attitude  of  Ibsen's;  we  demand  something  more  of  the 
only  partially,  or  not  at  all,  developed.  It  is  because  we  are 
stiU  creainTea  of  instinct,  or  still  children  with  reasoning  poW'era 
only  partially  developed,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  because  we  are 
iwetepeot  of  the  divine  mystery  in  which  we  arc  posited  here> 
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the  whole  mystery  of  life.  If  we  took  thought  in  making  our 
foolish  demand^  we  should  realize  that  nothing  is  answered  here ; 
not  one  of  the  things  that  are  worth  knowing  is  answered.  Not 
one  passion  explains  itself;  not  one  principle  will  be  traced  back 
to  the  source  where  it  gets  its  name  as  principle.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  are  abundant  explanations  and  researches. 

In  some  sort  Ibsen  can  be  personally  and  even  intellectually 
accounted  for,  and  I  commend  to  those  whom  his  death  has  inter* 
ested  in  his  life  a  very  interesting  critical  biography  of  him  by 
Henrik  Jaeger,  which  Mr*  William  Morton  Pa)^e  has  translated 
better  than  I  know,  for  I  do  not  know  Norwegian,  with  all  my 
airs  of  knowing  Ibsen.  But  he  seems  an  author  very  little  de* 
pendent  on  his  native  vehicle  in  his  prose  dramas;  he  gets  there, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  effect  with  the  reader  or  spectator,  as  well 
in  EngUsh  as  in  his  mother-speech ;  and  from  Mr.  Payne's  Jaeger- 
biography  my  equally  little  Norsed  reader  can  learn  fully  enough 
how  Ibsen  found  his  way  to  mastery  while  continuing  singularly 
aloof  from  circumstance.  With  fair  beginnings  early  blighted  by 
adversity,  he  grew  strong  by  standing  alone  in  a  small  Scandi- 
navian seaport,  where  to  have  been  first  could  not  have  been 
much,  and  to  be  last  was  to  be  the  sort  of  outcast  that  Ibsen 
afterwards  rather  chopc  being.  The  son  of  the  broken  merchant 
became  an  apothecar/s  apprentice,  and  then,  by  steps  inevitable, 
if  not  natural,  a  poet,  a  joumalist,  and  a  playwright;  but  we 
need  not  trace  the  steps.  It  is  enough  that  he  arrived  in  Norway 
at  the  position  he  held  in  Skien,  an  eminence  of  unpopularity 
and  misunderstanding  accorded  to  few  but  the  greatest  All 
this  and  more  is  apparent  from  the  recently  published  letters  of 
Ibsen,  in  which  we  hear  him  speaking  reply lessly,  as  one  through 
a  telephone,  for  there  are  no  answers  printed  with  his  letters. 
They  confirm  the  impression  of  the  biographies  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  his  disadvantages,  and  from  being  forced  to  stand  too 
much  alone  became  too  conscious  of  the  claim  of  his  genius, 
too  much  devoted  to  its  development  as  the  prime,  if  not  the  sole, 
interest  of  his  being*  As  the  world  is  now  bmlt,  a  man  can  no 
more  live  to  himjself  than  he  can  live  to  others  exclusively ;  one  is 
bound  aelflshly  as  well  as  unselfishly  to  one's  fellows  in  the  com- 
petitive conditions  which  are  po  far  from  final,  and  Ibsen's  life 
baa  not  the  grandeur  of  his  gift,  one  of  the  rarest  and  finest  be- 
stowed upon  mortal,  though  not  Uie  most  definite  in  effect. 
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In  a  sort  he  was  nltimaldy  reconciled  to  Norway;  but  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  he  kept  a  grudge  to  the  end.  The 
' :?*ircn  of  a  small  country  must  suffer  at  short  range  the  wounds 
dealt  afar  to  high  spirita  in  wider  lauds;  and^  doubtless,  there 
W&8  something  peculiarly  embittering  to  Ibsen  in  his  close  ac- 
quaintance with  hia  misunderstanders  and  maligners.  But,  after 
all^  his  hardships  were  not  very  different  from  the  hardships  of 
most  literary  men ;  and  his  dislike  of  Norway  was  founded  upon 
public  a»  well  as  private  grounds.  The  grief  between  them  was 
that  Norway  was  provincial  and  Ibsen  was  not,  though  some  of 
the  more  ignorant  of  the  Anglo-Saxonry  have  supposed  him  pro- 
vincial because  he  always  put  the  scenes  of  his  realistic  dramas 
Axnong  the  people  he  knew  best.  He  went  from  these  early 
enough,  end  stayed  away  long  enough  to  learn  the  great  world 
as  it  is  known  in  the  chief  German,  French  and  Italian  cities,  and 
he  returned  to  them  only  after  he  was  high  above  their  controh 
He  was  then  fairly  enough  a  cosmopolitan,  such  as  it  is  difficult  to 
be  in  London  or  even  New  York,  and  spiritually  he  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  much  always  the  same  Ibsen. 

That  is  to  say,  he  lived  as  he  has  died,  "a  very  imperial 
anarch,''  for,  more  even  than  agnosticism,  the  note  of  this 
inigfaty  solitary,  hermited  in  the  midst  of  men,  was  anarchism, 
SolidariHcs  of  any  sort  he  would  not  have.  The  comratinity 
was  nothing  to  him,  and,  if  not  quite  so  despicable  as  the 
majority,  was  still  a  contemptible  substitute  for  the  indi- 
viduality. That  was  alone  precious,  and  it  was  like  some  medi- 
cines, in  doing  good  in  proportion  as  it  disagreed  with  the  taste 
of  the  patient,  of  the  fellow  man.  Ibsen  had  really  a  dread  of 
t»eing  acceptable,  for  in  the  popular  favor  he  feared  the  end  of 
his  usefulness.  In  some  way  or  other  he  was  often  saying  that, 
both  directly  and  dramatically;  and  he  lived  it  as  nearly  as 
civility  woald  let  him.  He  had  not  differenced  himself  so  much 
from  the  g^enerality  of  his  kind  as  not  to  have  married;  he  had 
become  a  husband  and  father,  and  his  domestic  life  was  of  a 
physiognomy  undistinguished  by  the  experiences  which  stimulate 
the  conjectures  of  criticism  as  to  the  personal  sources  of  an 
author's  most  impersonal  inspirations. 

SiiH?e  his  early  allegories  and  romances,  tliere  has  been  a  won- 
''  ful  unity  in  his  work.  It  has  been  constantly  a  challenge  to 
iiiciugfat  from  the  instances  of  life.    His  very  last  drama  is  the 
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mo6t  mystical  of  theso  challenges;  but  never  has  any  literary  man 
looked  life  m  squarely  in  the  face,  except  perhaps  Flaubert  or 
Tolstoy,  though  he  has  confronted  her  on  such  verj  different 
terms  that  he  cannot  very  well  be  compared  with  these  widely 
parted  maaters.  If  he  found  her  countenance  full  of  terrible 
and  insoluble  mysteries,  and  rendered  her  likeness  so  as  to  impart 
the  moat  piercing  sense  of  tragedy,  it  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to 
him  for  a  fault.  It  is  at  worst  his  characteristic,  his  habit,  his 
business.  He  was,  if  not  bom  to  it,  trained  to  it;  and  it  seems 
very  much  aa  if  he  were  bom  to  it  In  a  way,  he  is  himself  the 
greatest  proof,  if  any  besides  common  experience  were  needed, 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  tells*  Faculties  like  his  were  given  him 
to  be  employed,  and  they  could  not  be  employed  if  there  were  not 
facts  to  use  them  upon*  Let  us  suppose  him  created  for  some 
wise  purpose,  and  keep  on  trying  to  make  him  out 

As  to  how  long  we  shall  keep  on,  now  he  is  dead>  I  have 
already  hinted  my  doubt  As  I  have  said,  he  has  always 
been  as  he  is  now,  more  known  than  read,  and  more  read  than 
seem  Even  in  his  own  country,  even  in  Germany,  in  France,  his 
pieces  have  been  comparatively  seldom  played,  though  the  playa 
that  he  has  inspired  others  to  write  have  been  very  much  played* 
If  we  can  call  him  a  force,  we  can  still  better  call  him  an  influ- 
ence. It  can  be  said,  quite  short  of  exaggeration,  that  but  for 
him  wc  should  hardly  have  had,  just  a^  they  are,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann  and  others  in  Germany,  Echegaray  in  Spain,  D*An- 
nunzio  in  Italy,  and  Pinero,  or  tJiat  unhappy  Oscar  Wilde,  in 
England;  perhaps  not  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  He  is  one  of 
those  masters,  by  no  means  surprisingly  rare,  who  are  more  ac- 
cepted Uirough  thope  they  have  influenced  than  in  themselves. 
The  public  knows  the  name  of  Ibsen  in  an  ignorance  of  his  work 
in  really  stupendous  measure.  It  would  not  be  altogether  im- 
possible that  the  future  should  know  him  on  some  such  tenns^ 
just  as  it  would  not  be  altx>gcther  impossible  that  some  in  the 
future  should  know  him  with  the  passionate  joy  with  which  a 
few  in  the  present  have  had  the  courage  to  know  him, 

W,  D,  H0WELL8. 
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REASONS   FOR   CONTINUED   CHINESE 
EXCLUSION. 

IT  OSOBOl  0.  PEEKtNS,  UNITED  STATES  S£NA1X)B  FROH  GALIFQENIA. 


Turn  qtiestion  of  the  imrestricted  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  undefiirable  immigrants  is  becoming  more  pressing  from 
jmi  to  year,  and  is  more  and  mare  attracting  public  attention. 
Not  many  yeaie  ago,  the  Chinese  problem  was  the  only  one  which 
demanded  solntion^  and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  had  scant 
sympathy  with  the  inhabitanta  of  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington who  demanded  that  immigration  from  China  should  cease. 
Bat,  as  tLme  has  given  better  opportunities  for  learning  what  the 
Chineee  are  who  come  here  as  contract-laborers,  and  what  effect 
Ibeir  presence  in  large  numbers  would  have  in  this  country,  the 
groiier  la  the  proportion  of  Americans  who  belieye  in  restrictive 
meaeum  and  the  more  rigorous  they  believe  those  restrictions 
aboiild  W  And  it  is  fast  becoming  evident  that  it  is  not  the 
Chtneae  peona  alone  that  should  be  prevented  from  overrunning 
OOLT  eoontry  at  their  own  sweet  wilL  There  are  other  Asiatic 
nations  whose  people  would  be  as  great  a  menace  to  Americans 
and  Chair  iDstitutionB  as  are  the  subjecta  of  the  great  Empress 
who  rales  the  four  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  China  from 
tha  •selndisd  imperial  palace  in  Peking.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
from  sofma  parts  of  Europe  it  is  possible  to  receive  a  cla^  of  im- 
migrants (hat  are  little  more  desirable  than  those  from  Asiatic 
countries,  though  there  is  not  between  them  and  us  that  vast 
abyss  which  separates  ns  from  ihe  Oriental.  The  latter  we  have 
btm  able  through  snd  experience  to  study  very  cloaely  and  to 
tsc^rtAtn  what  his  presence  among  us  means.  Of  necessity  the 
Chinese,  because  of  the  large  colony  which  haa  grown  up  in  Cali- 
fornia, have  been  the  principal  objects  of  this  study;  but  it  haa 
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al&o  been  learned  that  what  has  been  found  true  of  them  is  true 
in  all  eaaential  particulars  of  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  Orient* 

The  opposition  to  the  Chinese  is  not  an  unthinking,  unreason- 
ing prejudice.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Pacific  Coast  they  were 
gladly  welcomed.  There  was  work  for  them  to  do  in  building 
railroadSj  in  reclaiming  wa^te-lands,  in  caring  for  and  harvesting 
crops ;  and,  even  now,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  all  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists  of  California  if  Chinese  laborers  could  be  freely 
admitted  without  danger  to  interests  far  greater  than  the  success- 
ful raanageraent  of  a  ranch.  Yet  our  experience  has  create  an 
intelligent  public  opinion  which  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  peon  labor.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  They  are  fundamental — racial — and  are  bound  to  make  j 
themselves  felt  in  spite  of  theories  as  to  moral  obligations  or  the  m 
assumed  needs  of  foreign  trade.  They  bring  to  the  front  again  * 
that  pitiless  truth  of  the  survivaLof  the  fittest.  In  the  question 
of  life  or  death  which  is  involved,  the  moral  theories  of  the  pro- 
Chinese  advocates  can  scarcely  have  that  weight  which  would  bej 
theirs  were  the  future  of  our  institutions  and  our  race  on  thisl 
continent  in  no  danger.  When  two  races  so  radically  different  as 
Chinese  and  Americans  freely  intermingle  in  large  numbers, 
there  must  be  assimilation  or  the  subjection  of  one  to  the  other. 

The  ejq>erience  of  the  United  States  for  fiity  years,  and  of 
other  countries  for  far  longer  periods,  proves  conclusively  that 
the  Chinese  are  not  assimilati^^c.  Witness  the  Chinese  colonies 
in  San  rrancisco,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang  and 
Malacca.  Their  racial  tendency  is  more  strongly  opposed  to 
amalgamation  with  other  races  than  that  of  the  Hindoo  or  the 
Parsee.  Far  into  future  history  they  will  be  what  they  now  are,  m 
and  they  will  remain  aloof  from  all  other  peoples.  If  they  are  ™ 
not  aaaimilative,  they  can  be  only  a  foreign  body  within  our 
borders,  and  must  either  suppress  or  be  suppressed. 

In  the  contest  for  survival  between  the  American  and  the 
Chinese,  the  latter  has  an  overpowering  advantage.  Centuries 
before  there  was  an  Anglo-Snxon,  the  Chinese  had  gained  their 
present  characteristics.  Thonsande  of  years  of  exclusion  of  all 
other  peoples  had  made  them  unasiiimibitive.  Their  country, 
walled  against  the  external  world,  w^hich  they  regarded  with  con- 
tempt, became  crowded  to  the  limit  of  support,  and  universal 
poverty  was  the  result.     For  thousands  of  yrars,  tlie  people  of 
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China  have  been  compelled  to  live  on  the  scantiest  of  means;  and 
tbe  feeult  ia  a  race — the  fittest  only  Burviving — which  is  probably 
capable  of  austaining  more  hardships,  of  living  on  cheaper  food, 
of  Daeding  leas  clothing  and  shelter,  of  having  fewer  wonts,  and 
a  lower  estimate  of  life,  as  a  whole,  than  any  other  civilized 
people.  They  are  capable  of  entering  into  competition  with 
any  race  on  earthy  with  the  chancer  in  favor  of  their  ultimate 
siipremacj.  .  To  attempt  to  meet  the  Chinese  on  their  own  ground 
wonid  mean  decimation  at  once.  No  other  civilized  people  could 
endure  were  it  to  adopt  the  Chinese  st^mdard^  and  that  standard 
they  would  hiive  to  adopt  were  they  to  compete  at  all. 

Such  competitors  with  men  and  women  of  our  own  race  do  not 
come  to  us  even  as  free  agents.  It  is  well  known  that  they  are 
in  practical  slavery,  more  harsh  and  exacting  than  that  sufiered 
by  the  Tictims  of  the  padrone  system  who  come  to  us  from  South- 
ern Italy  to  earn  as  slaves,  in  the  land  of  liberty,  fortunes  for 
hnrih  tofikmasters  here  or  abroad.  This  slavery  is  not  an  accident 
of  Chinese  communities  in  America.  It  is  one  of  the  institutions 
of  China.  There  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  men  and 
women  ia  nearly  as  common  as  the  buying  and  selling  cattle  among 
na.  It  is  a  system  recognized  by  Chinese  law  and  has  been  in 
fogue  for  tiioiisands  of  years.  It  is  a  feature  of  Chinese  civiliza^ 
tioa  which  is  more  firmly  rooted  than  the  principle  of  industrial 
liber^  it  with  ns.  This  is  the  system  which  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  with  coolie  labor  and  which  would  supplant  free 
labor  in  field  and  workshop  were  the  opportunity  given.  Coolie 
laborara  are  hired  out  in  gangs  by  a  "  boss  '*  who  collects  their 
wagoki  giving  them  a  part  and  turning  over  to  some  Chinese 
''Company*'  the  remainder;  and  they  are  compelled  to  endure 
tfait  serritude  because  the  members  of  their  families  in  China  are 
hoita^gies  for  them,  and  are  guarantees  that  they  will  return  to 
Cfaioa  and  will  maintain  their  allegiance  to  the  cotintry  of  their 
birtlL  As  an  American  Consul-General  has  pointed  out,  the  hor- 
rible ponidiment  that  may  lawfully  be  inflicted  on  these  hostages 
M  attffident  to  account  for  the  rarity  of  instances  of  mituralization 
whf-*^  w^.,.,  oecurrcd  in  the  history  of  Chinese  immigration  to  tlie 
Ul  Jes.     Even  when  a  coolie  dies  here,  his  bones,  under 

tenna  of  tbo  contract,  are  sent  home  for  burial. 

When  men  are  held  in  slavery,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  thnt 
will  be  exempt,  and  they  are  not.  In  China  they  are  law- 
roL*  cLzzmL — no.  506.  3 
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fully  held  as  household  slavee,  m  concubines  or  for  unmoral 
pur]>08e8.    In  fact,  women  are  looked  upon  as  legitimate  objectfi 
of  barter.    The  real  wife,  even,  haa  only  a  semblance  of  freedom, 
and  she  is  surrounded  by  actual  slaves — girls  bought  for  so  much 
cash.    But  these  wives,  excqjt  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  never 
accompany  their  husbands  abroad.     They  are  left  at  home 
hostages,  and  it  is  to  see  them  and  to  conform  to  the  requiremait 
of  their  religious  belief  that  Chinamen  make  their  periodical| 
visits  home.    Such  women  as  are  found  in  the  domestic  establish- 
ments of  Chinese  in  America  are  to  be  classified  with  those  slaved' 
recognized  by  Chinese  law  as  concubines.    The  true  family  life 
of  the  Chinaman  is  not  found  here;  but,  if  it  were,  the  conditions 
would  not  be  changed — they  would  simply  be  intensified.     The 
American  ideal  of  a  home  has  never  ariseoi  in  the  Chinese  mind, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  will.     The  teachings  and 
practices  of  thousands  of  years  can  be  overcome  only  by  other 
thousands  of  years  of  education  along  other  lines.    In  order  to 
embrace  Christian  civilization,  the  entire  mental  and  moral  make 
up  of  the  Oriental  must  be  changed.     He  cannot  be  made  ani 
American  in  a  day. 

There  is  stiO  another  danger  that  unrestricted  immigration 
from  the  Orient  would  bring  upon  us.    This  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.     If  they  were  firmly  en- 
trenched here,  there  would  be  introduced  a  trades-union  system 
compared  with  which  the  American  system  is  child's  play.    China 
is  a  nation  in  which  the  guild  principle  is  a  necessary  part  of  thel 
industrial  system.     It  exists  also  among  the  mercantile  class,  as] 
well  aa  among  the  members  of  the  handicrafts.    What  it  is  capable' 
of  doing,  and  how  silently  and  irresistibly  it  works,  we  have  had 
good  reason  to  learn  from  the  boycott  on  American  goods  which  it 
has  made  so  effective. 

In  addition  to  the  mercantile  and  handicraft  guilds,  there  are 
the  guilds  which  are  formed  by  the  people  from  the  same  town  or 
province  when  living  in  other  than  tlie  place  of  their  birth.  Such 
guilds  follow  the  Chinaman  everywhere;  and,  when  a  considerable 
nunil>er  of  Chinese  from  the  same  district  are  gjithered  together, 
there  is  founded  a  guild  which  binds  them  in  a  homogeneous  whole 
for  self -protection  and  aggressive  action  against  those  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  if  such  action  can  in  any  way  promote  their 
own  interests.     Consul  Fowler  says  that,  in  dealing  with  such 
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gttilds  i&  (^liiia,  **  consub  and  diplomats  have  a  yeiy  grave  mat^ 
ter  OSk  ihmr  hands.^  So  woald  the  United  States  Government 
also  have  a  grave  matter  on  its  hands,  were  there  permitted  among 
Its  a  large  Chinese  population,  which  would  surely  come  were  the 
bftiB  ot  restriction  lowered- 

What  has  been  said  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
fanmigiaiite  that  we  desire  to  exclude  from  our  shores.  It  i» 
emsj  to  mfer^  from  the  facts  given,  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
eommunitiE^  that  would  be  formed  were  immigration  unrestricted. 
Bmiging  with  them  slavery,  concubinage,  prostitution,  the  opium 
riodf  the  disease  of  leprosy,  the  offensive  and  defensive  organiza- 
tion of  clans  and  guilds,  the  lowest  standard  of  living  known,  and 
a  dotcstataon  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live  and  with  whom 
they  W0I  not  even  leave  their  bones  whai  dead,  they  form  a  com- 
znttnity  within  a  community,  and  there  live  the  Chinese  life. 

Tbcj  have  their  terrorists'  societies,  their  laws  and  customs, 
eitforced  with  the  barbarity  which  characterizes  such  enforcement 
in  China,  and  they  yield  only  outward  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  ITiey  make  use  of  our  courts,  by  means  of  false  witncsaes, 
to  readi  with  punishment  some  offender  against  themselves,  and 
by  the  same  means  they  prevent  justice  from  being  done  in  cases 
in  which  they  are  a  party.  They  are  rigidly  organized  to  evade 
all  laws  bearing  hard  upon  them,  and  the  organization  is  so  per- 
fect that  evasion  is  not  difficult  They  herd  together  by  thousands 
m  gnaU]  space,  caring  nothing  for  shelter  beyond  the  four  walls 
and  roof,  and  creating  a  district  of  dirt  and  filth  where  once  were 
dnuiliiiess  and  beauty.  Within  the  dark  and  smoky  rookeries 
where  they  dwell,  they  open  dens  for  the  demoralization  of  the 
white  youthsi  who  surround  them.  They  neither  build  nor  re- 
pair, bnuttify  nor  cleanse,  and  their  quarter  reverts  to  the  condi- 
ti^ms  found  in  tiie  densely  crowded  cities  of  China.  In  such  a 
gink,  ia  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  nothing  American  cfoi  have  a 
place;  th«t  no  idea  bom  of  our  civilization  can  find  a  lodgment; 
that  the  most  prominent  n«ult  is  crime? 

Looking  to  the  more  material  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  found 
that  practically  none  of  the  earnings  of  Clnnese  in  this  country 
ane  inn*»tii*<l  liere.  All  the  savings  of  tliese  shrewd  money-makers 
go  n'entnally  to  China,  and  no  benefit  accnies  to  our  own  country 
from  the  capital  amassed  by  Chinese  merchants*  In  San  Fran* 
dteo,  the  official  figures  for  1B99  showed  that  one-quarter  of  the 
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duties  on  imports  were  paid  by  Chinese  merchants.  This  is  evi- 
dence of  the  great  voltune  of  trade  in  the  hands  of  these  Orientals. 
But  in  spite  of  the  vast  sums  made,  one  would  have  looked  in  vain 
for  any  evidences  of  public  spirit  among  them.  They  built  no 
stores,  no  houses;  they  expended  no  money  In  any  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  ways  in  which  prosperous  Americans  are  wont  to  ma 
their  presence  felt  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  in  which  the 
live.  On  the  contrary,  the  quarters  that  they  inhabited  were  the 
most  dilapidated,  dirty  and  uninviting  in  the  whole  ci^ — so 
noxious  that,  since  the  great  fire,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  pre- 
vent the  reestablishment  in  the  heart  of  the  town  of  a  foreign 
settlement  that  was  offcDsive  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  and 
often  to  the  touch.  The  Chinese  merchant,  rich,  educated  and  re- 
fined in  accordance  with  Chinese  ideals,  lived  within  these  quar- 
ters and  there  maintained  his  domestic  establishment;  and  yet 
between  the  genuine  Chinese  merchant  or  scholar  and  the  coolie 
there  is  a  gulf  which  the  latter  can  never  cross.  The  educated  and 
cultivated  Chinamen  in  America  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, but  when  one  of  them  is  met  he  is  recognized  readily.  He  is 
a  man  keen  and  intelligent,  and  when  he  can  escape  from  his 
habitual  distrust  of  Americans  he  is  most  pleasant  to  meet  But 
this  distrust  is  hard  to  overcome,  because  it  results  from  the 
hereditary*  and  ineradicable  social  and  moral  ideals  and  manner 
of  thought  by  which  he  is  differentiated  from  Americans  and 
Europeans  through  centuries  of  teaching  and  practice.  The  ed- 
ucated Oriental  is  a  superior  man,  and  it  is  not  against  him  that 
objection  is  raised,  but  against  the  coolie  who  finds  in  this  coun- 
try a  field  for  corapetition  so  vast  and  so  profitable  that,  without 
restrictions,  it  would  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  Asiatic  labor, 
bringing  with  it  standewds  of  life  and  morals  which  can  tend  only 
to  drag  down  the  American  workman  from  the  high  level  he  has^ 
attained. 

Personal  freedom,  tlxe  home,  education.  Christian  ideals,  reap 
for  law  and  order  are  found  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  domestic  life  which  renders  a  home  im- 
possible, a  desire  for  only  Unit  knowledge  which  may  be  at  ODce 
coined  into  dollars,  a  contempt  for  our  religion  as  new,  novels 
and  without  substantial  basis,  and  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  law 
other  than  as  a  regulation  to  l>e  evaded  by  cunning  or  by  bribery. 
The  attack  of  the  coolie  laborer  is  not  alone  on  wages,  but  on  the 
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rary  foundation  of  the  American  workman's  proeperity  and  well- 
being.  The  contest  is  between  two  social  systems  utterly  opposed 
to  esch  other.  Customs  and  ideas  that  are  the  growth  of  three 
or  four  thousand  years,  which  have  mado  the  Chinese  a  people 
ol  the  strongest  vitality,  of  fewest  wants^  and  least  aspiration  for 
iroproTement^  will  inevitably  conquer,  as  they  have  always  con- 
quered^ in  a  strife  with  a  civilization  of  a  high  plane,  A  scale  of 
wagBB  like  that  given  by  Consul-General  Jemigan  at  Shanghai — 
bUoksmith^  13  cents  a  day;  braBs- worker,  16  cents;  barber,  3 
eeats;  bootmaker,  10  cents;  bricklayer,  10  cents;  cabinet-maker, 
11  cents;  tailor,  10  cents;  cotton-mill  machinist^  11  to  22  cents; 
moA  ootton-factory  hands,  18  cents — shows  the  margin  which  the 
coolie  laborer  has  in  a  competition  with  American  labor.  With 
meh  a  margin  and  such  a  heredity  as  he  has,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  aa  to  his  ability  to  overwhelm  the  laborer  of  any  nation 
bAving  modem  civilization. 

The  immigration  from  China  presents  the  most  eerxons  question 
in  regard  to  emigration  from  the  Orient^  for  the  reason  that 
China   contains   from   400,000,000   to   450,000,000   people,   the 
mass  of  whom  are  of  the  class  that  are  so  objectionable  here.    But 
fhere  arc  other  Asiatics  against  whom  similar  objections   are 
loged,  and  who  would  form  here  colonies  that  would  forever 
remain  distincL    Among  these  are  the  Japanese  and  Coreans,  the 
former  50,000,000  in  number,  and  already  forming  too  large  a 
population  lor  the  limited  area  of  the  Empire.  Chances  to  expand 
haTit  for  a  long  time  been  sought,  and  the  domination  of  Corea 
by  Japan  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  great  pressure  of  population 
in  the  Japttnese  islands.    To  relieve  this  pressure,  longing  eyes 
vere  one©  cast  towards  Hawaii,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  tlic 
fMmr  future  the  Philippines  will  he  the  object  of  desire.     These 
two  Asiatic  nations,  while  differing  from  the  Chinese  in  many 
tniportont  respects,  are  alike  with  them  in  their  lack  of  assimila- 
tifB|Hnrer,  and  for  similar  reason?.    The  JapaneBe  will  be  always 
a  J^mn^et  and  will  never  become  an  American,    He  will  main- 
tain here  intact  all  the  characteristics  of  the  civilization  which 
i«  a  tbonsand  or  more  ye«rs  older  than  our  own,  and  between  these 
two  formii  of  progress  there  are  irreconcilable  diffenmcee.     The 
ccmpetjtioii  of  such  a  people  with  out  own  artisans  can  have  only 
fmt  remM — the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  among  our  own 
|tti|ib;  who  must  relinquieh  some  of  the  best  results  of  Christian 
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progresa  in  order  to  compete  at  alL  But  such  objection,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese,  applies  solely  to  the  immigraats  who  come 
here  to  enter  fielcU  of  industrial  labor  which  are  now  filled  with  a 
prosperous  and  progressive  population  of  our  own  blood,  animated 
by  the  high  ideals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  One  of  those  ideals  is 
the  home,  which  is  unknown  to  the  Oriental.  On  the  home,  aa 
a  unit,  is  built  up  the  system  under  which  we  live.  The  family, 
the  family  life  and  all  ita  interests,  is  the  firm  baas  on  which 
rests  all  that  is  best  in  our  present  stage  of  advancement  With 
it  the  Church  and  the  free  schools  are  inextricably  blended;  and 
whatever  affects  one  aflectfi  the  other  two  elejiients  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Sweep  them  all  away,  and  wo  shouJd  revert  to  the  semi- 
civilized  condition  of  the  Orientals  who  have  not  developed  the 
idcaa  which  are  embodied  in  the  home,  the  Church  and  the 
schools-  Admit  among  us  a  large  population  lacking  those  ideas 
and  incapable  of  developing  them,  and  there  would  be  introduced 
a  powerful  force  constantly  opposing  advancement  along  Christian 
lines  and  tending  to  drag  down  society  to  the  Asiatic  level. 

Although  from  some  parta  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  there 
come  to  ns  many  immigrants  who,  like  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese, 
are  peons,  there  cannot  be  urged  against  them  the  same  objection 
that  is  brought  against  the  Chinese  coolie.  Natives  of  Southern 
Italy,  Syria  and  Greece  come  here  under  the  padrone  system, 
some  of  them  receiving  only  $100  per  year  for  the  work  they  do, 
their  earnings  going  to  their  masters.  But  these,  perhaps  the 
moet  objectionable  of  the  immigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  of  our  ovm  civilization,  and  if  given  a  chance  event- 
ually fit  into  our  system  without  diflBculty.  In  any  event,  the 
second  generation,  educated  in  our  public  schools,  becomes  Amer- 
ican in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  What  becomes  of  the  average 
immigrant  from  Ireland,  England,  Germany,  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Austria  and  Italy  is  readily  ascertained  by  a  glance  at 
any  community  which  has  received  such  accessions*  One  will 
find  them  in  all  walks  of  life,  industrial  and  professional,  and 
their  children  among  the  most  ardent  of  young  Americans. 

Mr.  Z.  P.  McSwceny,  formerly  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, in  an  article  published  not  long  ago,  reviewed  the 
course  of  immigration  past  and  present,  pointing  out  its  charae- 
t4*ristic8>  its  advantages  and  the  dangers  which  threaten  from  the 
nnrostricted  admiaeion  of  people  of  criminal  instincts,  the  men- 
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tiUy  nnfloand,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  make  a  living  by 
honest  meana.    He  says: 

"  When  we  oonaider  thia  question  it  compels  us  to  pause  in  wonder  as 
to  what  ita  effect  will  be  on  the  future  of  the  American  peopla  If, 
in  apita  of  our  inatitutiona  and  forma  of  government^  the  alien  raoea 
that  havB  already  come  and  are  still  coming  can  auooeed  in  under- 
minipg  oar  religiomiy  political,  and  economic  foundationa,  it  will  be  be- 
canaa  we  willingly  anocamb^  through  inertia,  to  their  influenoea.  Some, 
Babjlott,  and  all  the  nationa  of  the  world  that  have  fallen  have  done  so 
becanaa  they  abandoned  their  moral,  religioas,  and  social  ideals,  their 
dedfaw  in  moat  eaaea  being  contemporaneoua  with  the  introduction  of 
alien  raeea.  If  audi  ia  to  be  the  result  in  this  country,  it  will  simply 
be  hialory  repeating  itself;  but  I  have  eonfldenoe  enough  in  the  morale 
and  ^^1^^^  of  the  American  people  to  believe  that  the  raoea  Intro- 
daeed  among  na  will  take  from  ua  only  that  which  is  good,  and  through 
edncatloB  we  will  give  them  stability  and  the  power  to  become  thoroughly 
aaaimilmted." 

I,  too,  have  confidence  that  the  morals  and  character  of  the 
American  people  will  leaven  the  mass  of  onr  population,  if  we  take 
care  to  ezdnde  the  inert  elements  of  inbred  criminality,  degener- 
acy and  Orientalism. 

Georgb  C.  Pkbkins. 


THE  IMPENDING  CONFLICT. 


BY  HANNIS  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 


In  the  last  ntimber  of  this  Review  appeared,  side  by  side,  two 
articlee  of  far-reacliing  and  portentous  importance:  the  one 
entitled  *'  An  Appeal  to  Our  Millionaires/*  by  X,  who  is  said  to 
be  *'  the  most  profound  philosopher  living  in  the  United  States  " ; 
the  other  entitled  "  The  Graduated  Taxation  of  Incomes  and  In- 
heritances," by  the  Hon.  Wayne  Mac  Veagh,  justly  distinguiahed 
as  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  jurists  and  statesmen.  By  these 
coincident  declarations,  emanating  from  the  highest  and  mostj 
conservative  sources,  the  American  people  have  been  warned,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  an  irrepress- 
ible conflict  by  whose  side  "  all  the  other  questions  under  public 
discussion  are  of  little  or  no  importance."  X,  in  his  "appeal 
to  our  millionaires,"  fearlessly  stales  the  ultimate  question,  when 
he  reminds  them  that  the  title  to  their  ** surplus  wealth"  rests 
upon  nothing  more  substa^ntial  than  the  legislative  wiU  of  the 
American  people.  He  admonishes  them,  tlierefore,  to  abstain 
from  such  vulgar  and  cruel  ostentatitin  as  is  likely  to  bring  upon  ] 
them  the  growing  wrath  of  an  all-powerful  electorate.  To  use 
his  own  language: 

'*  These  conftideraiions  naturally  bring  ua  to  the  ttruw  of  the  sltuatiOQf 
which  is,  as  has  been  Btntod,  the  popular  ^9timation  of  the  abeenoe  oti 
any  moral  title  of  our  millionaires  to  the  billions  of  money  they  have  i 
either  themBeJves  sticoeeded  in  abstracting  from  the  common  store  or 
hare  inherited  from  ancestors  who  had  so  abstracted  iV 

Hla  argument  is  that,  under  a  popular  government,  all  property 
rights  rest  solely  upon  laws  made  by  the  people  themselves,  whose 
moral  convictions  are  the  ultimate  basea  of  evei^jthing.    In  view) 
of  that  fact,  he  thinks  it  well  for  the  millionaires  to  be  reminded 
of  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  said : 
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'Ib  the  nature  of  things^  thoee  who  have  not  property  and  lee  their 
QfS  posKflsed  of  much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need  can- 
aoi  be  favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protridon  of  such  property. 
Wtaft  tluB  dmaa  becomes  numerous,  it  grows  clamorous.  It  looka  on 
propeaiy  aa  ita  prej  asd  plunder,  and  is  naturally  ready  at  all  times 
far  TiolcDce  and  retrolution.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  part  of 
poliiieal  wifidom  to  found  gOTemment  on  property,  but  to  eBtablish 
much  distribution  of  property ,  by  the  laws  which  regulate  ita  trans- 
mlHicn  and  alienation,  as  to  interest  the  great  majority  of  society  in 
tlie  mipport  ol  the  goTemment." 

Mr.  Webrter^s  eagadons  Bnggestion  is  then  supported  by  the  dec- 
laxatioQ  of  the  late  Lord  Coleridge,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
who,  in  discussing  the  rules  by  which  the  practical  enjoyment  of 
property  is  regulated,  said: 

••Kkwr,  whit  is  the  right  of  property!  The  end  of  property  ii  sub- 
rielftiwitt  by  which  end  nature  has  bounded  our  pretentions  to  it;  hence. 
In  a  itate  of  nature*  we  cannot  take  more  than  we  use,  nor  hold  it  longer 
Uuktt  ve  lire  and  arc  capable  of  using  it.  .  .  .  The  right  of  inheritance, 
•  ptmly  Artificial  rights  has  been  at  different  times  and  in  different 
eomtrici  Terj  variously  dealt  with«  The  same  power  which  prescribes 
mlM  for  the  possession  and  descent  of  property  can  of  course  alter  themj 
for  plain  absurdities  would  follow  if  this  were  not  bo;  and  the  consent 
ol  nattona  and  the  practices  of  ages  hare  long  since  established  this 

Statmg  the  same  principle  in  his  own  language,  X  eays : 

"Now,  what  are  the  bulwarks  of  private  property  in  the  imperial 
eoiBlDBGWvalth  of  New  York,  where  so  much  of  it  is  situntedT  As  to 
iwiw^upMi^  nobody  will  hare  the  effrontery  to  deny  that,  if  the  majority 
Of  tiM  iroiCTS  choose  to  elect  a  Goremor  of  Uieir  own  way  of  thinking 
mmd  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  they  can  readily 
CBad.  a  progressiTe  taxation  of  it:oomes  which  will  limit  erery  citizen 
of  N«w  York  State  to  such  income  as  the  majority  of  the  voters 
fuiBdcnt  for  him.  It  is,  if  possible,  even  loss  Ukely  that  any- 
win  deny  that,  In  order  to  effectually  turn  erery  dollar  of  the 
ptPptrtj  of  erery  decedent  into  the  public  treasury  at  his  death,  no 
sflnsKlire  tc^slaticn  is  necessary.  It  is  only  necessary  to  repeal  the 
•toUllea  now  Buthorising  tlie  descent  of  such  property  to  the  heirs  and 
lifftlaaa  oS  th#  decedent.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  therefore,  that  there 
b  ao  nlUttal*  security  for  a  single  dollar  of  private  property  in  New 
Tdtkf  and  precisely  the  same  statement  Is  true  of  all  other  American 
Btettt.  txwpt  truch  as  a  majority  of  the  voters  may  decide  to  be  just 
and  wliv,  WUi  to  the  poafetsore  of  such  property  and  to  the  community 
mi  1^9^'' 
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X  irapreefics  upon  hia  readers  the  fact  that  such  principles  we 
proclaimed  as  clenMJntary  by  Webster,  speaking  to  an  ajg^'iinbla 
of  conservative  citizens  of  New  England  met  to  celebrate 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  by  Chief-Justice  Coleridge,  addreee- 
ing  an  assemblage  of  conservative  lawyers  in  conflervative  Scot- 
land* 

After  stating  the  contentions  involved  in  the  discussion  of  *^  thfl 
graduated  taxation  of  incomes  and  inheritances/'  Mr.  Mac  Veagli 
asks  this  question : 

*'  Ought  there  to  be  a  limit  fixed  beyond  which,  for  the  public  welfare," 
the  further  uecumulatioa  of  surplus  wealth  Bhould  be  difioouragcd  ? 
If  BO,  where  should  the  limit  be  placed  and  the  diBCOuragemcnt  begin, 
and  at  what  ratio  should  the  discouragement  proceed?  And  if  there  ia 
to  be  such  discouragement*  is  a  system,  of  graduated  taxation  the  moati 
etfective  and  leaat  objeetionable  method  of  applying  it!  The  sug 
gestions  formerly  made  in  reference  to  such  a  system  were  ooncemedl 
with  apportioning  the  inevitable  burdens  of  taxation.  These  latter  sug- 
gestions relate  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  gigantic  fortunes  are  in  themselves,  or  in  the  methods  of 
their  acquisition,  such  serious  obstadee  to  the  contentment,  the  peace, 
and  Uie  healthy  growth  of  the  community  aa  to  call  for  their  abatemenL^ 
We  are  to-day  face  to  face  with  these  grave  and  far-reaching  proble 
It  is  impossible  either  to  avoid  them  or  to  postpone  them*  All  that 
is  left  for  us  is  to  discuss  them  and  to  endeavor  to  settle  them  upon  some 
sane  and  rational  basis.  It  is  equally  futile  and  cowardly  to  pretend 
that  they  do  not  exist  ox  that  we  need  not  bother  ourselves  about  them." 

Two  weeks  before  the  foregoing  f^aw  the  light,  the  President  < 
the  United  States,  in  a  thoughtful  and  weighty  speech  made 
the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  office-building  of  the  House 
of  Bepreeentativee^  said: 

"It  is  important  to  this  people  to  grapple  with  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  aroaasing  of  enormous  fortunes,  and  the  use  of  such 
fortunes,  both  corporate  and  izidividuaK  in  business.  We  should  dis- 
criminate in  the  sharpest  way  between  fortunes  well  won  and  fortunes 
ill  won;  between  those  gained  as  an  incident  to  performing  great  serv* 
ices  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  thosr  gained  in  evil  fashion  by 
keeping  just  within  the  limits  of  mere  !il>*''honesty.  Of  course,  no 
amount  of  charity  in  spending  Ruch  fortunes  in  any  way  compensates 
for  misconduct  in  making  them.  As  a  matter  of  personal  conviction, 
and  without  pretending  to  discuss  the  details  or  formulate  the  system, 
T  feel  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  consider  the  adoption  of  some 
such  scheme  as  that  of  a  progressive  tax  on   all   fortunes  beyond  a 
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eert^a  unoitnt,  either  given  in  life,  or  devised  or  bequeatbod  upon 
livttlh,  to  any  individual — a  tax  so  framed  aa  to  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  \hB  Oirner  of  these  enormous  fortunes  to  hand  out  more  tha^  a 
ciBfimln  Atnouiii  to  any  oue  individual;  the  tax,  of  course,  to  be  imposed 
tij  11m  Kationat  luid  not  the  State  Goremment.  Such  taxation  should, 
of  eowri^i  ht  aimed  merely  at  the  ttiheritanee  or  transmisaton  in  their 
cnellRtj  of  thoie  fortunes  beyond  all  healthy  limits/' 


) 


The  migiiij  prablems  thus  solemnly  propounded  by  leaders  of 
American  thought  are  pending  for  solution  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  They  ore  no  less  serious  at  Westminster 
than  at  Washington.  As  X  points  out,  within  a  fortnight  after 
Prendent  EooeeYelt  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  graduated  taxa- 
tion of  inheritances^  Mr.  Asquitli,  aa  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
admoQiahed  the  House  of  Coniinons  that  "  the  time  has  arrived 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  a  graduated  tax  upon 
ilHmiiea,^  The  supreme  power  in  the  hereditary  republic  of 
England  ia  vested  in  a  representative  chamber,  whose  members 
are  ehoeen  by  an  electorate  resting  practically  upon  manhood 
■nfTrage,  an  electorate  which  has  grown  from  about  400,000  voters 
in  1832  to  nearly  7,000,000  at  the  present  tima  The  sudden 
appearance  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  of  more  than  fifty 
Labo>r  members  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  f a£t  that  this  grow- 
ing dement  of  political  power  is  resolved  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
aolntion  of  problems  in  which  they  feel  they  are  deeply  concerned. 
A^  tha  Englidi  constitutional  system  is  far  more  democratic  than 
<Mir  own,  any  revohition  may  there  be  wrought  under  the  forms 
ol  law  the  moment  the  majority  of  the  popular  chamber  paesea 
undsT  the  control  of  those  who  have  resolved  to  bring  it  about 
Sadi  majority  is  entirely  unrestrained  by  any  constitutional  liml- 
tatfoag  on  the  legislative  power.  The  omnipotent  Parliament 
knows  nothing  of  vested  interests  or  vested  righta.  Above  all,  it 
knows  no  such  Uiing  as  a  charter  of  a  private  corporation  as  an 
inviolable  contract  beyond  legislative  control.  For  that  reason, 
it  U  impo<M>tible  for  a  trust  or  monopoly  to  live  a  moment  in  the 
Briti'''  "  -ro  in  opposition  to  the  legislative  will.  When  the 
mono;  _.  ^rioited  by  Elizabeth  were  attacked,  she  at  once  sent 
«  mmmg^  to  the  Commons  with  the  promise  that,  as  to  sudi 
patenta  aa  wem  "  grievous  to  her  subjects,  some  should  be  pre»- 
witly  rcpwiled.  some  supcrsedLKJ,  and  none  put  in  execution  but 
such  Oil  should  flr«t  ha\.'c  a  trial,  according  to  law,  for  the  good 
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of  the  people,*'  In  the  Parliament  of  1631,  the  power  of  im- 
peachment  which  had  lain  dormant  for  a  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years  was  revived,  in  order  to  punish  two  monopolists  for  fraud 
and  oppression  committed  hy  them  as  patentees  for  the  exelusivB 
manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  for  the  inspection  of  inns 
and  hostelries,  and  for  the  licensing  of  ale-houses.  By  an  act 
which  could  be  printed  on  a  page  of  note-paper,  the  British  Par- 
liament could  cut  the  roots  of  all  such  tnifits  and  monopolies 
as  now  vex  the  national  life  of  the  United  States,  without  any 
review  whatever  by  the  judicial  power.  In  the  same  way,  it  could 
rearrange  the  entire  system  of  property  rights,  and  tax  incomes 
and  inheritances  in  any  form  it  saw  fit  to  adopt-  Nothing  is  more 
barren  than  Austin's  ethical  theory  that  an  act  of  Parliament 
which  violates  fundamental  rights,  though  legal  and  binding,  is 
still  unconstitutional*  No  English  Jurist  will  for  a  moment 
deny  that  the  omnipotent  Parliament,  if  it  sees  fit,  may  seize  and 
sell  the  estates  of  any  landowner  in  the  realm  and  distribute 
the  proceeds  among  the  poor  of  London.  The  only  restraint 
which  protects  the  holders  of  property  against  such  a  possibility 
is  the  conservatism  and  sense  of  natural  justice  of  a  people  who, 
for  a  thousand  years,  have  lived  under  the  reign  of  law.  As  the 
English  people  have  always  been  willing  to  trust  themselves,  thqr 
have  not  hesitated  to  leave  the  supreme  legislative  power  un- 
trammelled, so  that,  at  critical  moments,  great  offenders  or  com- 
binations of  offenders  against  the  state  may  be  made  to  foel  the 
stroke  of  "  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door,"  ever  *'  ready  to 
smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 

Our  system  of  constitutional  limitations  on  legislative  power  is 
purely  an  American  invention,  and  its  most  important  outcome  is 
the  term  **  vested  rights,** — rights  protected  against  legislative 
interference  forbidden  in  fxindaroental  laws,  and  against  judicial 
interference  contrary  to  *'  the  ^  iw  of  the  land/'  Thus  the  founders 
of  this  republic,  unwilling  to  commit  untrammelled  legislative 
power  either  to  State  or  Federal  Legislatures,  vested  a  supreme 
revising  power  in  the  judiciary.  State  and  Federal*  The  cardinal 
purpose  of  this  system  of  checks  and  balances  was  to  prevent,  in 
the  course  of  our  political  evolution,  any  sudden  or  radical 
changee  as  the  result  of  popular  wrath  or  fanaticism ;  it  being  most 


*  **  Prorince  of  Jurisprudence/*  Sect.  vL 
*  Science  of  EtMcs/'  p.  143. 
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d€sir&ble  that  all  such  changes  should  be  worked  out  gradually^ 
under  the  formB  of  law.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  growili,  the 
hanaees  did  not  chafe  very  much,  as  there  was  room  enough  for 
expansion  within  the  lines  which  our  paper  constitutions  defined. 
Bat,  now  that  the  national  life  has  become  vast  and  complex,  and 
abnormal  accumulations  of  wealth  have  resulted  mainly  through 
eudti  protection  and  privileges  to  private  corporations  as  are 
grsntcd  in  no  other  country,  we  are  confronted  witJi  a  situation 
in  which  the  question  of  questions  is  this;  How  can  a  readjust- 
ment be  brought  about,  under  the  existing  system  of  constitutional 
limitations,  uUhout  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  organism  as  a 
whole?  All  ccii^rvativc  statesmen  and  jurists  should  seek  such 
1  dolutioD,  with  I  lie  fact  clearly  before  their  eyes  that,  if  it  caji- 
-  not  be  found,  the  readjustment  will  force  itself  through  revolu- 
tionaiy  channels.    As  X  has  stated  the  ease : 

**Tbo  Atnerican  people,  like  most  other  peoples  of  which  we  haTe 
knowMge,  nmy  be  roughly  di voided  into  three  ctaei^es — ^thoae  who  have 
liNtdi  mot%  money  than  is  good  for  them,  those  who  have  perhape  as 
murli  tnomey  ia  is  good  for  them,  and  tho^e  who  have  less  money  than 
woald  be  good  for  them.  The  first  clasa  is  numerically  small;  the  Be<>ond 
d«#s  li  larger  but  still  small;  and  the  third  class  is  vastly  larger  than 
both  the  otJbers  together.  As  each  voter  in  tliis  country  at  this  time  has 
«xaci]y  the  same  poioe  in  the  government  as  every  other  voter,  the  laws 
rcgttlating  the  acquisition  and  descent  of  property  must  sooner  or  later 
to  the  views  of  the  voters  of  the  third  daas/' 


Tho  tmnks  of  that  third  class  are  being  rapidly  recruited  from 
Teittoiiic,  ''V  'e  and  Tiatin  lands,  where  the  growth  of  Social- 
iaa  md  ^  'n  is  rampant  among  the  laboring  classes.    Here 

thif  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  announced  its  purpose  to 
CI  '  '  M  of  practical  politics,  in  order  to  give  political  effect 
ti  ?t^.     It  ia»  therefore,  equally  futile  and  cowardly  to 

pfetend  that  the  problem  of  problems  is  not  before  us  for  aolu- 
tioii.    TJi'  '  "  n  now  is  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  exist- 

ifl|f  ocmsui  ry  to  proWde  the  means  through  which 

eeitun  ittevi  table  changes  can  be  brought  about  without  a  Bud- 
den  wr&ick  That  machinery  must  lie  so  operated  as  to  produce 
two  Twults:  first,  \h^  organized  and  consolidated  power  of  cor- 
punite  wealth  must  be  subjected,  as  never  before*  to  State  control ; 
•fwnd*  tlie  abnormal  accumulations  of  surplus  wealth,  largely  the 
Dfoiluct  of  corporate  agency,  must  be  gradually  redistributed  and 
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made  impossible  for  the  futnrej  through  a  graduatt'd  tax  on  in* 
heritances  and  incomee,  on  the  bases  outlined  by  Pn?sident  Boose*  j 
velt  and  Mr.  Mac  Veagh, 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  peculiar  vantage-ground  occnpied 
by  corponitionB  in  the  United  States  is  the  outcome  of  the  judge- 
made  law  laid  down  in  the  Dartmouth  College  casc^  wherein  it  was  | 
held,  contrary  to  English  ideas,  that  the  charter  of  a  private  cor- 
poration is  a  contract,  within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  I 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  declares  that  no  State 
shall  make  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contractfi.  For  a 
long  time^  the  effects  of  that  decision  were  salutary,  as  the  na- 
tional wealth  was  vastly  increased  through  the  confidence  wliich 
it  imparted  to  corporate  enterprise,  But^  since  the  corporate 
power  and  wealth  thus  nourished  have  become  a  menace  to  the 
commonwealth,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  narrow  the  scope  of  tlie  decision,  by  widening  the  decla- 
ration that  the  obligation  clause  does  not  restrain  States  in  the 
regulation  of  their  civil  governmental  institutions.  While  the 
Bar  would  justly  regard  the  entire  overruling  of  the  case  in  ques- 
tion as  revolutionary,  it  may  he  well  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  its  authority  to  remember  the  fact  that  the  power  that  made 
can  unmake,  tlie  power  that  created  can  destroy.  If  Marshall 
and  his  associates  had  only  interpolated  the  word  **nof  at  a 
certain  place  in  their  opiniou,  private  corporations  in  the  United 
States  would  have  stood  upon  the  only  basis  ever  provided  for 
them  in  the  law  of  England.  If  that  basis  had  been  adopt- 
ed, while  we  would  have  less  corporate  wealth,  we  would  not  be 
confronted  with  the  gigantic  evils  arising  out  of  the  control  of 
interstate  commerce  through  combinations  bet^Tcn  common  car- 
riers, and  through  discriminating  methods  employed  by  individual 
carriers.  The  struggle  of  Congress  with  the  $14,000,000,000 
invested  in  railroads  is  progressing  hopefully,  under  the  valiant 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt.  That  struggle,  which  began 
with  the  ineffectual  Int^jrstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887,  halted 
fop  many  a  year,  until  the  popular  impetus  came  whose  outcome 
IS  the  Hopl>urii  Bill*  by  which  power  is  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion, not  only  to  declare  nhl  practices  and  rates  unreasonabk*, 
hut  to  formulate  and  prescribe  new,  just  and  reasonable  practices 
and  rates,  and  to  put  ihvm  in  force  with  the  aid  of  the  Fedenil 
courts,  subject  to  a  broad  and  immediate  court  review.     That 
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bill,  tiowerer,  terminates  only  the  first  stage  in  the  conflict,  a« 
the  ttdrocates  of  still  greater  state  control  contend  that,  in  fixing 
the  amount  the  railroads  may  earn,  the  Commission  must  take 
into  aocoont  the  actual  value  of  the  railroads,  estimated  in  round 
iitirobera  at  $6,000,000,000,  and  not  their  nominal  capitalization, 
estimMlted  in  the  same  way  at  $34,000,000,000*  The  ultimate 
qoartioiQ  thus  presented  is  this;  Shall  $8,000,000,000,  claimed  by 
the  railroads  as  property,  be  annihilated  through  a  further  exer- 
&m  of  Federal  control?  Tliat  question  must  find  its  ultimate 
aolittion  at  the  ballot-box,  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
tbat^  if  a  railroad  corporation  has  bonded  its  property  for  an 
amount  that  exceeds  its  fair  value,  or  if  its  capitalization  is 
lar;gely  fictitious,  it  cannot  impose  upon  the  public  the  burden  of 
muik  increased  rates  as  may  be  required  for  realizing  profits  upon 
such  txceaeive  valuation 'or  fictitious  capitalization.  In  his  re- 
eat  dSacvifision  of  the  question  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
ScsEiator  La  Follette  said :  '*  The  public  contends  that  the  capitali- 
xatitm  b  grossly  in  excess  of  the  fair  value,  and  not  a  lawful  basis 
for  taxing  transportation.  .  •  .  This  session  of  Congress  will  be 
but  the  preliminary  skirmish  of  the  great  contest  to  follow/' 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  innocent,  and  often  helpless, 
holdcrt  of  railroad  securities,  the  need  is  certainly  manifest  for 
tlie  arbitrating  power  of  a  just  and  conservative  public  opinion. 

Am  staled  already,  the  Chancellor  of  the  English  Exchequer 
has  ¥«7  recently  said  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  time 
haa  arrived  for  an  inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  a  graduated 
tax  nfKm  incomes."  Certainly,  such  a  proposal  should  not  startle 
m  eooa^  in  which  the  graduated  taxation  of  inheritances^  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  3rears,  has  become  fixed  as  a  matter  of  perma* 
neot  inancial  policy.  While  Adam  Smith  said  long  ago  that 
**  the  eiib|ecta  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
pott  of  its  government  as  nearly  as  po&sible  in  proportion  to  tlieir 
ra]iective  abilities,'^  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  ease  of  Thomas 
sc  Gay  (169  U,  S.,  283),  held  that  the  law-making  power  is  to 
determine  all  qaestions  of  discretion  or  policy  in  ordering  or 
apportioning  taxes,  and  all  nece^sury  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  collision;  sucli  questions  an*  not  for  the  courts,  unless  the 
legialatim!  transcends  its  functions.  And  the  same  court,  when 
it  Wttfl  called  upon  to  dctjermine  the  constitutionality  of  that  part 
id  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1S98  which  imposed  taxee  on  inherit- 
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ances  by  steadily  increasing  the  rate  to  be  levied  as  the  amount 
of  the  inheritance  increased,  said  that: 

"  Taxes  imposed  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  peraon  on  whom 
the  burden  is  placed  to  bear  the  same  have  been  levied  einoo  the  foandA- 
tion  of  the  GovemineDt.  So,  alao,  some  authoritative  thinkers  and  a 
number  of  economtc  writers  contend  that  a  progressive  tax  is  more  jnst 
and  equal  than  a  proportional  one«  In  the  absence  of  constitutioDsl 
limitation,  the  question  whether  it  is  or  not  is  legiBlative,  not  judicial. 
The  grave  comtequcncea  which,  it  is  asserted,  must  CLrise  in  the  future^ 
if  the  right  to  kty  a  progressive  taw  he  recognised^  iruoolve^  in  its  ulti- 
mate aspect  tho  mere  assertion  that  free  and  rej)rc»entativf?  gotyernment 
is  a  failure.** 

Because,  by  a  single  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  some  time 
ago  against  the  validity  of  a  proportional  income  ta^  levied  in  a 
certain  form,  there  is  no  reason  to  beKeve,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  declaration,  that  the  Court,  as  it  is  now,  or  as  it  will 
be  constituted  in  the  near  future,  will  attempt  to  annul  act!?, 
drafted  in  the  proper  form,  imposing  graduated  taxes  upon  both 
incomes  and  inheritances.  When  public  opinion  becomes  so  em- 
phatic upon  this  all-important  measure  as  to  drive  both  political 
parties  to  unite  in  its  support,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rate  bill,  the 
outcome  will  be,  no  doubt,  an  act  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court 
will  put  the  stamp  of  its  approval.  When  a  calm  survey  is  thus 
made  of  all  the  pending  problems  involved  in  the  gradual  redis- 
tribution of  the  abnormal  masses  of  sutplus  wealth  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  mainly  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  state  powers  which  are  common  property  of  all,  it  is 
probable  that  all  necessary  reforms  can  be  worked  out  through 
the  agencies  which  our  complicated  constitutioi^al  machinery  pro- 
vides. The  driving  power  must  be  an  aggressive  public  opinion, 
which  will  treat  with  equal  severity  the  bloated  monopolist,  who 
is  striving  to  retain  more  than  his  share,  and  the  lazy  Socialist, 
who  is  striving  to  appropriate  a  share  produced  by  the  sweat  of 
some  other  man's  brow.  The  individual  freeman  seeking  an 
honest  return  for  honest  labor  must  be  carefully  protected  against 
both,  while  the  imported  anarchist,  wlio  looks  on  with  a  scowl, 
must  be  given  to  understand  that,  if  he  lives  here,  he  must  live 
according  to  law,  and  that,  if  he  attempts  to  assail  that  law  with 
the  bomb  and  the  torch,  he  must  die  according  to  law. 
If  this  republic  is  to  stand  forth  distinctively  for  anjihing,  it 
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should  be  for  the  principle  of  Individualism,  as  opposed  to  So- 
cialism and  Anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  tyranny  of  con- 
solidated corporate  wealth  on  the  other.  It  shoidd  be  the  great 
missioiDiaiy  field  in  which  the  apostles  of  Individualism  should 
preach  its  gospel  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  less  by  precept  than 
example.  Thoee  of  its  founders  who  fled  from  the  intolerable 
rertrictioiis  of  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  system  dominated  by 
the  Star  C!hamber  and  High  Commissions,  attempted  to  establish 
here  a  new  state  system,  in  which  the  individual  Christian  man, 
guided  by  his  own  conscience  and  responsible  spiritually  only  to 
his  private  judgment,  could  be  restricted  as  little  as  possible  by 
the  intrusion  of  state  power  into  the  domain  of  individual  ac- 
tivi^  With  that  end  in  view,  the  state  powers,  local  and  na- 
tional, were  incased  in  a  system  of  constitutional  limitations, 
without  a  precedent  in  the  world's  history.  An  entirely  unfore- 
seen outcome  of  that  system  of  restrictions  has  been  an  immunity 
from  state  control  in  favor  of  private  corporations  never  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  English  law,  or  by  Boman  law  as  administered 
in  the  Continental  nations.  Thus  a  vitalized  monster  like  unto 
Frankenstein's  has  developed  within  the  palisades,  which,  through 
immunity  from  state  control,  has  drawn  into  its  hands  an  almost 
inconceivable  aggregate  corporate  wealth,  estimated  at  many 
billions  of  dollars.  The  dominating  impulse  of  those  who  direct 
this  mighty  force  is  so  to  organize  and  consolidate  it  that  the 
will  and  identity  of  the  individual  toiler,  in  every  department 
of  life,  shall  be  obliterated  and  lost  in  aggregations  which  swal- 
low up  all  minor  competitors.  Thus  the  inevitable  mission  of 
the  monster  bom  of  corporate  exemption  from  state  control  is  to 
cut  the  tap-root  of  the  national  life,  by  eliminating  Individual- 
i.«m  as  its  foundation.  Who  can  doubt  that  that  consummation  is 
inevitable,  unless  there  still  remains  in  the  American  people, 
manacled  as  they  are  by  fetters  of  their  own  forging,  enough  un- 
restrained legislative  power  in  the  State  and  Federal  Legislatures 
to  remove  the  menace  to  Individualism  which  is  more  uncom- 
promising and  deadly  in  its  tendency  even  than  that  embodied  in 
the  state  system  of  the  Mother  Land  at  the  time  of  the  migration. 

Hannis  Taylor. 
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RELATIVE  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 
IN   MOHAMMEDAN   COUNTRIES. 

BY  OEOBOE  S.  BATOUELLER^  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  INTEKNA- 
TIONAL  COUTIT  OF  APPEALS   (MIXED  COURTS)   OF  EGYPT, 


Thb  mBtitution  of  Woman's  Rights  is  of  comparatively  recent 
establishment.  Until  within  about  sixty  years  the  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  were  classed  in  America  and  England  with  those  of 
"  lunatics,"  In  the  legal  fonnnlaa  of  England  and  until  about 
1850  in  America,  the  classification  was  "  Infants,  Lunatics  and 
Married  Women/^  In  about  the  year  1848  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  overthrew  the  common-law  distinction,  and 
enacted  the  statute  emancipating  marritid  women  from  these 
barbaric  disabilities,  and  placed  her  on  the  same  plane  with  men 
in  regard  to  property  rights  and  privileges. 

Throughout  Europe,  the  old  repressive  system  continued;  and, 
in  moet  countries,  is  in  force  to-day,  with  these  unreasonable  dis- 
abilities as  to  the  exercise  of  property  rights.  Only  in  1882 
did  England  emancipate  women  from  these  humiliating  restric- 
tions, by  adopting  almost  literally  the  New  York  statute  in  the 
'*  Married  Woman^s  Property  Act  '* ;  while  on  the  Continent,  with 
the  exception  of  Hungary,  the  '*  Germanic  system  "  of  disabilities 
still  prevails,*  The  Hungarian  law  is  quite  unique,  giving  to  all 
women,  married  or  single,  full  control  of  their  property,  and  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  declare  of  full  age  and  contracting  capacity  all 
married  women,  no  matter  how  young  they  may  be  on  entering 
into  the  marriage  relation. 

In  France,  as  in  all  other  Continental  countries,  married  wom- 
en remain  under  the  tutelage  of  their  husbands,  and  can  exercise 
no  independent  powers  over  their  personal  estates;  but  their  rights 

*  The  German  Emperor  recently  defined  the  Tocatlon  of  woman  as  fol* 
|ow«:  "  Kirche,  Kinder,  KUche  **-Oknr eh ^  Children  and  Cooking. 
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maj  be  asBored  and  regulated  by  the  Contract  of  Marriage^  which 
in  France  and  most  Europc;m  countries  must  be  passed  in  the 
presence  of  some  Govenunent  ftmetionary  with  subscribing  wit- 
iieBBeB.  In  this  document  they  stipulate  as  to  the  ^^ dot'*  or 
dowry,  and  as  to  their  separate  estates;  and  determine  whether 
they  will  join  their  propertj^  with  that  of  their  husband  under 
the  **  Community  of  Goods,"  or,  under  tJie  "regime  dotal,"  keep 
it  separate;  but  it  must  always  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
guardian,  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  husband.  There  is  a  ju- 
dicial adage  which  declares:  "  La  mari  est  maiire  et  seigneur  de 
la  communaute"  The  most  frequent  contract  is  what  is  termed 
"rigims  dotal  avec  limitations"  wherein  the  original  estate  of 
the  parties  is  kept  separate,  but  whatever  is  acquired  after  the 
majTiAge  is  owned  jointly  by  the  husband  and  wifa  This  is  a 
caooftiderable  advance  on  the  ancient  system ;  still,  the  wife  is  not 
free  to  control  her  estate,  and  is  considered  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  an  "  infant "  or  minor  as  to  ownership  or  control.  While 
tingle,  the  women  of  France  are  now  practically  free. 

The  situation  of  women  in  Mohammedan  countries  presents 
many  interesting  conditions  very  little  understood  among  so- 
called  "  civilized  "  people. 

The  prevalent  notion  that  Mohammedan  women  are  very  ma- 
terially restricted  in  their  property  relations — that,  in  fact,  they 
are  little  better  than  slaves,  possessed  of  few  rights  which  man  is 
boond  to  respect — ^is  quite  erroneous* 

In  g^n^ral  terras,  *'  woman's  rights  *'  in  respect  t^o  property  and 
maierisl  possessions  of  pecimiary  value  exist  in  the  largest  sense 
among  Mohammedan  people,  and  have  so  prevailed  for  many  cen- 
turies. In  fact,  Mohammedan  women,  whether  single  or  mar- 
ried, are  absolutely  free  in  respect  to  property  relations.  They 
may  inherit,  bay  and  sell  and  acquire  by  all  the  methods  of  legtt- 
iniate  bnainess,  the  same  as  men :  and  they  may  carry  on  any  trade 
or  profesBion,  and  manage  their  business  affairs,  without  the  par- 
lietpatioii  of  husbands,  parents,  brotJiers,  or  other  persons  than 
tbose  designated  by  themselves,  should  they  prefer  not  to  act  per- 
sonally, as  their  agent  or  representative. 

The  **  Wakil/'  or  business  attorney  of  a  woman,  is  a  very  fre- 
fBRlt  persioniige  in  business  affairs;  and  he  is  often  called  into 
Oomi  to  answer  for  his  administration,  cited  by  the  woman  pro- 
fnwtot,  who  is  not  required,  if  she  be  of  full  age»  to  have  the 
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consent  of  her  hnaband  or  gtiardian,  as  in  Europe,  to  sue  and  be 
sued  and  perfonn  all  the  acts  incident  to  her  estatje.  ProiH*rf,y 
rights,  it  will  be  noted,  are  entirely  independcmt  of  sex  or  marital 
relation. 

The  only  disability  attending  these  women's  property  rela- 
tions is  in  acquirement  by  inheritance.  Their  sex  and  social  con- 
dition tlirow  about  them  certain  restraint^^  but  solely  as  to  suc- 
cession and  inheritance.  There  arc  no  restrictions  as  to  purchase 
and  sale  and  general  administration.  In  the  sale  of  land,  the 
husband  remains  an  entire  stranger ;  he  does  not  join  in  the  deed 
of  conveyance  nor  participate  in  the  price.  But,  in  respect  of 
inheritance^  the  rights  of  women  are  relatively  inferior  to  those 
of  men. 

Sons  inherit  one-half,  daughters  one-quarter,  wives  only  one- 
eighth  ;  but  if  the  wife  has  no  children,  she  takes  one-quarter. 
Wliere  there  are  more  than  one  wife  (and  the  Moliammedan  law 
allows  of  four),  the  eighth,  or  quarter,  aa  the  case  may  be,  must 
be  distributed  pro  rata  among  them  all.  The  wife  is  allowed 
but  one-eighth  whcji  there  are  children,  because  the  mother  will 
share  to  a  degree  in  the  minor  child's  inheritance;  and,  again, 
children  are  lK)UJid,  as  soon  as  capable,  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  mother.  Furthermore,  there  is  invariably  a  '*  dot  *'  or 
dowry  provided  by  the  husband  at  the  time  of  marriage,  which 
remains  inviolate  to  the  wife ;  and,  if  it  has  not  all  been  paid  over 
to  her  in  advance,  or  if  it  has  been  used  by  the  husband  even  for 
family  necessities,  it  remains  a  debt  against  the  estate,  and  must 
be  paid  before  distribution  to  the  other  heirs.  The  wife  is  not 
obliged  to  contribute  from  her  separate  estate  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  family ;  and,  if  the  husband  has  used  any  part  of  the 
wife's  property  for  such  purpose,  she  may  maintain  a  suit  against 
him  for  its  restitution.  As  for  the  daughters,  it  is  presumed  that 
they  require  less  than  the  sons,  and  they  may  remain  under  the 
protection  of  the  male  members  nf  the  family  even  after  the  break-; 
ing  up  of  the  **home-''  Furthermore,  should  they  marry  (a 
marriage  is  universal,  there  are  no  *^  old  maids  ^*)f  they  receive  i 
"  dot "  from  their  husband. 

A  Mohammedan  can  only  dispose  of  a  third  of  his  estate  bj 
will  and  testament  to  the  prejudice  of  his  legal  heirs,  nor  can  he 
prefer  one  member  of  his  family  to  another.  The  succeaaion 
estate  is  a  Koranic  canon^  and  may  not  be  altered  or  modified  by"^ 
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indiTidttal  act  or  goTemmental  legislation.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain fixed  inhibitions  as  to  inheritance:  for  instance,  the  person 
moat  be  free*  '*  He  is  prohibited  if  he  has  ever  attempted  the  life, 
with  or  without  premeditation,  of  his  parent;''  but  he  may  in- 
herit **  if  he  has  slain  his  parent "  in  legitimate  self-defence,  or 
if  he  was  the  indirect  cause  of  his  parent's  death,  or  if  he  was 
insane* 

The  difference  of  religion  excludes  a  Christian  from  all  rights 
of  inberitancf*  from  .1  Mohammedan,  and  vke  versa.  A  Mussul- 
man may  inherit  the  gotjds  of  his  apoetate  parent,  acquired  before 
the  abjuration  of  his  faith ;  but  goods  acquired  after  the  abjura- 
tiim  go  to  the  "  BeiUl-Mair  the  Treasury. 

While  a  Mohammedan  may  not  by  testament  dispose  of  more 
than  one-third  of  his  estate  to  the  prejudice  of  liis  legal  heirs, 
tbere  is  a  very  extraordinary  exception  to  this  rule  which  is  not 
imfrequently  followed  by  the  devout  Mussulman,  or  by  a  marrieil 
vonun  for  some  less  pious  motive*  **  While  in  perfect  health 
and  Bound  mind,"  he  may  constitute  a  ''  WaJcf*'  (trust)  of  all  or 
a  part  of  his  estate,  the  revenues  to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  hi$  family;  or  the  revenues  may  be  devoted  to  other  "  moral 
pitrpoaes"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  family,  provided  always  that 
the  **  remainder,*^  after  the  expiration  of  the  special  trusty  shall 
go  to  aome  ** pious  object'* — ^the  maintenance  of  mosques,  hos- 
pttola,  or  other  charitable  inglitutions.  But  if  the  "  Wahf  ■ '  be 
eooitittited  **  during  the  last  illness  "  of  its  creator,  he  may  only 
^  wdtfiek ''  (or  trustee)  one-third  of  his  estate.  The  same  right 
at  wal'  1  by  women,  and  they  not  unfrequently  by  its 

€xerci^^  le  husband,  or  other  memlyers  of  tlieir  family, 

tfom  motives  entirely  their  own. 

Elgjpt  may  be  said  to  be  the  country  of  trust  estates.  There 
are  ao  many,  both  public  and  private,  tliat  there  is  an  Adminis- 
timtiao  of  Wakfs,  with  a  Minister  at  its  head,  and  this  Institution 
holdl  aome  of  the  most  valuable  property  in  Egypt,  and  exercises 
powers  in  the  management  of  eetatea.  A  private  wakf 
1  to  thii  Administration  after  the  extinction  of  the  family  or 
other  object  for  which  it  was  created.  These  private  wdkfs  are 
mmllj  idministered  by  u  private  trustee,  or  "  Nozeer/*  who  may 
be  called  to  an  account  by  any  bcnetieiary  and  replaced  for  suffi- 
dmxt  oatiae.  ITlhi  **Nozeer  "  is  usually  some  member  of  the  family, 
but  nni  ooeettarily  so;  and  women  are  often  heard  in  court  on 
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allegations  of  maladministration  of  their  intereBts.  Their  rights 
are  maintained  with  scrupulone  exactitude,  whether  the  '^  No^ 
zeer^'  be  a  member  of  their  family  or  a  "  stranger,"  It  may  not ' 
be  inappropriate  to  cite  a  couple  of  instances,  from  thousands  of 
easee^  of  tlie  independent  exercise  of  ^*  woman's  rights,"  under 
this  institution. 

The  wife  of  a  prominent  Pacha  of  Cairo,  who  had  received  a 
large  dowry  on  her  marriage  from  the  Elhedive  Ismail,  had  per- 
mitted her  rather  gay  lord  to  employ  her  fortune  as  suited  his 
peculiar  methods  of  enjoyment,  thinking  there  was  sufficient  to 
last  out.  But,  discovering  that  he  was  intrenching  upon  the 
principal,  his  wife  revoked  his  power  of  attorney,  and  placed  a 
large  portion  of  her  remaining  fortune  in  trust  with  the  Wakfs 
AdiDinistration,  providing  that  the  income  should  be  paid  to  her- 
self and  her  husband  during  their  lifetime,  and,  as  there  are  no 
children,  the  remainder  to  charitable  objects. 

The  other  instance  is  where  an  emancipated  slave  claimed  in 
the  Mixed  Courts  the  revenues  of  a  large  portion  of  the  imjnense 
fortune  of  Prince  HaUm.  The  Princess  Zenab  Hanem,  the  sister 
of  Prince  Halim,  inherited  thin  large  c&isi^  from  her  father, 
Mehemet  Ali;  and,  having  quarrelled  with  her  brother  (who  had 
beeJi  banished  from  Egypt  by  tlie  Kliedive  Igma'il),  sought  to 
cut  him  off  by  the  constitution  of  a  Wakf  of  all  her  estate  for  the 
l)enefit  of  her  husband  and  children,  the  remainder  of  revenue, 
in  the  absence  of  children,  to  go  to  her  enfranchised  slaves,  and 
finally  to  the  Wakfs  Administration*  Unhappily,  her  husband 
died,  and  there  were  no  children.  Later,  she  became  reconciled 
with  her  brother,  and  sought  to  revoke  the  trust  for  the  enfran- 
chised slaves,  and  bestow  her  "  succession  '*  upon  her  brother^ 
Prince  Halim.  In  fact,  on  tlie  death  of  the  Princess,  Halim  took 
possession  of  the  estates  and  enjoyed  for  fifteen  years  their  vast 
revenues,  consisting  of  the  rentals  of  the  new  Shepheard's  Hotel, 
the  fine  blocks  of  buildings  ranging  to  the  south,  and  also  vast 
tracts  of  agricultural  lands.  After  this  long  delay,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  enfranchised  slaves,  a  negress,  came  forw^ard  to  claim 
the  revenues,  maintaining  that  the  act  revoking  the  trust  was 
illegal;  that  consequently  the  trust  should  be  administered  for 
her  benefit;  and  that  Halim  or  his  heirs  should  account  to  her  J 
for  the  fifteen  years'  wrongful  enjoyment.  Owing  to  the  intereetJ 
of  Halim's  associate^  a  Greek  subject,  jurisdiction  in  this  camJ 
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cftine  to  the  Mixed  Courts.  This  ease,  invalying  eeTeral  milUonfl 
oi  ponuida  sterling^  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  are 
jildgts  in  ISgypt  who  take  coguizaoce  of  the  rights  of  women. 
efu  of  an  enfTanchised  n^ress. 

The  division  of  property  is  such  aa  to  greatly  facilitate  its  dia- 
tribution  among  heirs,  and  egpecially  to  women  of  the  poorer 
claaees^  whose  inheritance  is  often  exceedingly  small.  The  unit  of 
difitributiofn  is  the  "  Kierat,^  or  twenty-fourth  part,  and  the 
*'  Kierai  "  has  also  its  twenty-fourth  part,  or  "  Sem/*  For  in- 
stanoe  a  "  Feddan  *'  of  lajid  (about  an  acre)  is  twenty- four 
**  KientU/-  and  so  with  a  house,  or  any  other  specified  property. 
An  intestate  leaves  a  farm  of  twenty-four  Feddans,  and  five  heirs 
— two  soQfl,  two  daughters  and  a  widow.  The  widow  would  first 
reoeire  her  eighth,  being  three  Kierais^  leaving  twenty-one  Kierats; 
at  this  the  sons  would  receive  two-thirds,  or  seven  Kierats  each; 
and  the  remaining  third,  seven  Kierats,  would  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  daughters. 

It  is  not  the  policy  or  general  practice  for  heirs  to  sell  their 
heritage;  and,  as  the  patriarchal  system  prevails,  the  oldest  capa- 
ble male  member  of  the  family  is  usually  autliorized  to  administer 
the  succession  and  distribute  the  revenues  according  to  the  l^gal 
proportions.  It  frequently  happens  that  by  a  partition — ^and  any 
heir  may  demand  the  setting  apart  of  his  or  her  inheritance — a 
single  rocnn  in  a  house  will  fall  to  aji  heir,  who  thereby  acquires 
■n  absolute  title,  with  right  of  access,  although  the  remainder  of 
the  hones  may  eventually  be  owned  by  strangers;  or  a  single 
Kier^t  of  land,  situated  in  a  large  tract  belonging  to  others,  may 
be  owned  by  a  poor  woman  who  has  the  right  of  way  and  irri- 
gation pririleges  the  same  as  the  greater  proprietor.  Many  legal 
are  brought  by  women  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights 
oftsD  vjolsted  by  the  larger  adjoining  proprietors.  Quite  recent- 
ly, an  action  was  maintained  in  the  Mixed  Couxte  by  a  woman, 
whose  single  room,  on  the  third  fioor,  was  damaged  by  the  giving 
way  of  a  supporting  wall  in  a  store  on  the  ground  floor,  through 
the  fault  of  the  owner,  a  foreigner. 

And  thos,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Mohammedan  reli^on, 
eter  sixteen  centuries  ago,  these  "rights"  of  Mohajmnedan  women 
ksve  been  recognized  and  held  as  inviolate  as  those  of  the 
*^  sterner  sex*'* 

George  S.  Batcheller. 
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"  Here  shall  the  Prcses  the  People's  cause  maintain, 
Unawed  by  Influence  and  unbrlbed  by  Gain." 

Sdch  wm  the  noble  motto  which  a  famous  Massachusetta  judge 
wrote  for  a  newspaper  in  Salem  many  years  ago.  Does  tlie  aver- 
age man,  or  even  the  exceptionally  informed  and  intelligent  man, 
realize  how  difficult  it  i^  for  the  press  nnder  modem  comlitionB  to 
fnlfil  its  highest  and  most  important  function  thus  admirably 
expressed?  The  deTelopmont  of  the  news  eeirice  of  the  gre^t 
American  newspapers  has,  of  it^lf,  made  them  at  last  politically 
independent.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  a  party  organ  of  the  okl- 
fashioned  type  cannot  now  l)e  successfully  maintained;  but  the 
political  thrahlom  of  the  press  has  beeji  succeeded  by  a  com- 
mercial thrahlom  more  insidious  and  more  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  The  cheap  newspaper  of  many  pages,  selling 
often  at  wholesale  for  less  than  tiie  cost  of  the  paper  on  wliieh  it 
is  printed,  is  dominated  by  the  advertiser,  who  pays  all  of  the 
other  hea^7'  expenses  and  the  profit.  Nevertheless,  in  spit^  of  the 
obstacles  and  the  limitations  which  attend  its  service,  speaking 
broadly,  the  press  does  still  stand  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  it  represents  them,  on  the  whole,  more  effi- 
ciently than  ever  before.  It  does  this,  not  so  much  by  its  editorial 
opposition  or  advocacy,  as  by  its  publication  of  nows,  its  daily 
presentation  of  each  day's  history  of  the  whole  world,  the  record 
not  merely  of  events  but  ol  thought,  opinion,  discovery.  The 
marvel  of  this  achievement  is  not  less  because  we  no  longer  think 
of  ii     Even  the  corrupt  and  dependent  press  is  compelled  to 

*TliiB  article  formed  n  part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  State 
UniverBity  at  Columbia,  Misaouri,  May  4,  1906. 
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publifih  the  new&.  It  cannot  hope  to  exist  if  it  fails  to  do  bo. 
The  poeBeeaion  of  the  news,  the  knowledge  of  the  world's  daily 
life,  thought,  movement,  constitutes  the  most  effective  weapon 
lor  the  protection  of  society.  Justice  and  truth  flourish  in  the 
light  of  publicity.  Iniquity  and  wrong  dread  it  and  are  ulti- 
m&tdj  cured  by  the  influences  which  flow  from  its  illuminating 
rays. 

It  is  often  lightly  remarked  that  the  newspapers  have  lost  their 
infitiencey  that  nobody  cares  what  they  have  to  say,  that  the  gi-eat 
editors  whose  utterances  commanded  respect  and  guided  the  po- 
litic&l  nctions  of  large  and  loyal  constituencies  are  all  dead  and 
have  no  successors.  It  is  true  that  the  commanding  personalities 
vfao  dominated  certain  editorial  pages  have  disappeared^  that  the 
ehamcter  of  the  newspaper  has  changed,  but  the  ability  of  the 
pfOtt  to  affect  public  sentiment  through  its  news  columns  has 
made  it  a  greater  power  than  ever.  The  modern  editorial  page, 
moreover,  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  news-giving  mechanism 
ot  the  press.  Its  function  is  to  illuminate,,  to  suggest  to  inform. 
ta  expose,  rather  than  to  persuade  or  denounce.  The  annual  ora- 
tiofi  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at  Harvard  University 
in  19M  dealt  ably  and  justly  with  the  newspaper,  and  in  opening 
it  the  speaker,  Congressman  Samuel  W.  MeCall  of  Massachusetts, 
said:  **  We  tax  ourselves  enormously  to  support  schools  and  col- 
IwgBBf  and  carefully  discuss  systems  of  education,  and  yet  the  press 
m  ft  prai»ticiil  educating  force  for  good  or  evil  is  hardly  second  to 
any  other  agency."  No  candid,  informed  and  observant  man  will 
deny  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

Becognizing  clearly^  then,  the  tremendous  power  in  a  free 
utate  of  the  modem,  new^giving  press,  throwing  its  search-light 
fearicfslj  and  vigorously  in  all  directions,  consider  its  inspiring 
upportimitiee  and  sobering  responsibilities,  and  also  the  respon- 
iiliitttiet  of  society  in  relation  to  the  press.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  conditions  of  our  lives  ae  citizens  of  the  great  American 
rrpublic*  The  new  achievements  in  tlie  manufacture  of  power 
and  the  application  of  power,  the  engineers  tell  us,  have  developed 
a  ni!W  epoch,  a  period  distinguished  by  its  marvellous  material 
advaaoesaent,  its  increase  in  human  comforts  and  conveniences, 
ito  expansion  of  human  interests  and  pleasures.  There  are  two 
rigDiiemt  fiiiturt's  of  this  new  life  which  command  our  att^n* 
ticn  and  with  increasingly  insistent  force  will  command  our  ac- 
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tion  for  the  sake  of  aell-protection.  One  is  our  growing  de- 
pendence upon  each  other,  not  merely  for  our  welfare,  but  for 
existence  itself*  In  our  modem  eloeely  interrelated  society  the 
failure  of  any  clasB^  even  of  the  individual  under  many  circum- 
stances, to  perform  their  or  his  part  in  the  social  economy  in- 
volves disorder,  diacomfort,  suffering,  aye  perhaps  even  death 
itself  to  hundreds,  thousands, — it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  a  great 
coal  strike,  to  millions — of  innocent  and  more  or  less  helpless 
persons.  The  growth  of  i>opulation,  the  increasing  disposition  of 
people  to  gather  into  towns  and  cities,  the  ubw  methods  of  co- 
operation and  specialization  which  have  been  introduced  into  our 
domestic  affairs,  the  intimate  relations  of  mutual  service  which 
now  exist  between  individuals,  industrial  classes,  communities, 
sections,  nations,  all  emphasize  the  leeson  of  our  universal  de- 
pendence upon  others,  the  duty  of  consideration  for  our  fellows, 
the  vital  importance  of  social  harmony. 

The  other  impressive  and  portentous  feature  of  our  American 
economic  system  thus  far  is  the  substantial  control  of  our  great 
lines  of  transportation  and  communication,  upon  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  depends,  by  private  capital,  for  private  profit. 
Influenced  by  our  inherited  love  for  individual  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  individual  enterprise  and  leadership,  incited  also  by 
our  thirst  for  personal  gain  and  our  eager  demand  for  quick 
achievement,  we  have  given  over  to  groups  of  individuals,  organ- 
ized in  corporate  form  and  strongly  led,  great  privileges  and  op- 
portunities inhering  in  the  people  themselves,  without  adequate 
public  control  or  recompense.  The  result  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  combined  private  property  interest  which  dominates, 
if  it  does  not  control,  the  government,  and  threatens  to  make  a 
hollow  sham  of  our  democratic  institutions, — an  interest  avow- 
edly created  and  conducted  for  the  public  service,  but  admin- 
istered, broadly  speaking,  with  notorious  injustice  and  partiality, 
promoting  the  acquirement  of  enormous  private  fortunes  which 
are  in  themselves  a  menace  to  the  nation.  We  have  allowed  our 
tariff  laws,  theoretically  designed  for  the  sustainment  of  the 
people*8  government  and  the  development  and  enrichment  of  the 
entire  nation,  to  be  perverted  to  the  advantage  of  individuals 
and  the  production  of  private  wealth  so  fabulous  that  its  poeeee- 
sion  is  a  depressing  burden  to  it^  owners,  and  its  distribution  by  ^ 
gift  is  attended  with  a  pauperizing  and  debilitating  influenod] 
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QpoQ  tiie  C09nznimitie&  and  institutioiis  which  seek  to  be  its  bene- 
fieiane&«  We  have  permitted  capitalists  and  laboring  men^  respect- 
ivelyj  to  combine  among  themselves  for  a  common  selfish  advan- 
U^  with  a  practically  free  hand,  but  whenever  there  has  been 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  citizenj  of  any  community  or  atate 
to  combine  to  serve  themselves,  to  do  their  own  business  as  it 
were,  the  cry  has  been  raised  that  such  undertakings  were  im- 
practicable, undemocratic  and  an  improper  encroachment  upon  a 
field  that  should  be  reserved  for  individual  enterprise. 

But  a  new  light  is  breaking,  a  new  spirit  of  democracy  is  hav- 
ing birth,  a  new  consciousnese  of  power  is  coming  to  the  people, 
a  new  determination  to  assert  and  maintain  their  liberty.  And 
the  fundamental  principle  at  the  bottom  of  this  movement  is  the 
human  brotherhood  taught  by  the  Divine  Master,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  basis  of  just,  true,  honest  democratic  government  and 
which  must  be  more  and  more  realized  if  our  great  experiment  in 
democracy  is  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  In  spite  of  the  marked 
uiftlerialistic  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  common  striving  for 
wealth  and  the  worship  of  wealth,  there  has  never  been  a  period 
ID  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  social  conscience  was  so 

*  !^i  sensitive,  as  it  is  lo-day^  when  the  forces  making  for 
iignoss  were  so  numerous  and  so  potential*  It  is  the  self- 
pmtecting  obligation  and  opportunity  of  our  democratic  society 
to  tmify  and  utilize  these  forces  in  procuring  a  greater  measure 
of  jiutice  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  in  promoting  a  deeper 
of  social  solidarity,  in  spiritualizing,  as  it  were,  for  the 
good,  the  common  advancement,  the  material  gains  and 
that  science  nnd  engineering  are  achieving.  Art  and 
beauty  are  no  longer  to  be  reserved  for  a  favored  class,  but  are 
more  And  more  to  l>e  coupled  with  practical  utility  in  public 
wofks  and  in  private  construction  under  public  regulation,  and 
•Ti  to  be  exemplified  in  countless  ways  for  the  enjoyment  and 
cbT  *  f  all  mankind.  The  essence  of  such  a  revitalized, 
iiio<  democracy  is  the  civic  spirit,  the  common  readiness 

to  lenro  and  cooperate.  Our  present  political  and  social  ills  are 
doe  in  the  last  analysis  to  our  own  neglect,  our  own  short-sighted, 
amTOW  selfishness  as  citizens.  We  are  to  cultivate  a  broader  view, 
an  enlightened  velfishness^  if  you  please,  an  understanding  that 
denocr-'*  i  Mnt  is  what  we  make  it,  and  that  it  will  not 

be  deaii  and  just  until  we  put  those  qualities  into  it 
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\vrith  inceseant  interest  and  watchfulness  and  service.  We  are 
to  realize,  too,  that  the  reeponfiibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  demo- 
cratic state  are  far  greater  in  these  days  than  ever  before,  that 
they  comprehend  our  obligations  to  our  families  and  transcend 
our  duties  to  any  particular  class  or  order  of  society.  Tho  prin- 
ciple of  competition,  or  individual  action,  is  still  to  play  its 
vital  part  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  but  recognition  that  the 
individual  and  class  interests  are  to  bend  when  ilie  common  in- 
terest is  at  stake  is  now  an  essential  element  in  a  happy  Rocial 
order. 

Under  such  conditioufl  and  demands  of  our  professedly  demo- 
cratic society,  how  important  the  agency  of  the  press,  how  vital 
to  progress  its  honest  and  intelligent  service!  Is  it  not  clear  that 
the  first  principle  of  such  service  is  an  absolute  devotion  to  the 
public  interests?  WTien  the  individual  citizen  neglects  his  civic 
duties,  the  community  and  state  suffer;  but  when  the  newspaper, 
with  its  exceptional  facilities  for  influence,  is  derelict  or  pros- 
titutes its  powers,  the  effect  is  far-reaching  and  momentous.  It 
is  obviously  the  pretence  of  every  newspaper,  seeking  public  sup- 
port, that  it  stands  for  the  public  enlightenment  and  welfare, 
Jilvcn  though  it  have  no  editorial  opinions  to  express,  and  be 
simply  an  organ  of  information,  it  professes  to  publish  things 
tliat  are  true  and  to  be  so  far  an  honest  servant  of  those  who  buy 
it.  It  is,  then,  a  national  misfortune  that  so  large  a  section  of 
the  American  press,  undcT  the  operation  of  commercial  influ- 
ent*es,  has  been  led  into  the  adoption  of  methods  and  practices 
which  are  essentially  dishonest.  I  refer  especially  to  the  exag- 
gerations and  misrepresentations  which  characterize  the  so-called 
**  yellow  press/'  The  predominant  tone  of  this  class  of  journal 
is  a  painful  and  distressing  scream  which  manifests  itself  in  dread- 
ful typographical  effects,  and  to  which  the  advertisers  are  en- 
couraged to  add  their  discordant  notes. 

Such  newspapers  are  a  disgrace  to  modem  civilization*  Never- 
tlieless,  they  have  an  influence  and  following,  not,  as  I  believe* 
because  of  tJiese  methods,  but  in  spite  of  them*  They  particu- 
larly appeal  to  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  exhibit^  often  with  skill, 
a  real  or  pretended  sympathy  with  tlie  causes  of  tie  masses, 
whom  thoy  are  able  to  reach  through  their  low-selling  price.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  newspaper  should  be  ugly  and 
repulsive  in  physical  appearance,  or  dishonest  in  its  manner  of 
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pfeseating  the  news,  in  order  to  attain  large  circulation  and 
financial  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  happily  in  this 
country  examples  of  low-priced  and  thorouglily  popular  joumals 
which  are  clean  and  attractive  in  their  mako-up,  and  honest  and 
honorable  in  their  service  of  their  readers. 

A  first  eaeential  to  the  adequate  fulfilment  of  its  avowed  func- 
tion in  the  news-giving  proes  is  honest  art  and  genuine  propor- 
tion in  its  construction.  It  ia  the  work  poorly  done  that  retards 
the  world.  The  newspapers  slovenly,  dishonestly,  crudely  made, 
are  those  that  conspicuously  fail  in  their  pretended  public  service 
and  tend  to  bex!ome  degrading  and  harmful  influences.  What- 
ever principles  he  may  advocate  on  his  editorial  page,  the  news- 
paper-maker ia  bound  in  honor  and  by  every  just  consideration  of 
hifi  calling  to  treat  his  readers  in  good  faith  and  with  respect.  He 
certainly  cannot  a5ord  to  dearegard  the  interests  of  his  adver- 
tisers; but,  when  the  rights  of  the  readers  are  subordinated  or 
Bubmerged  to  meet  the  short-sighted  demands  of  the  advertisers, 
the  newspaper  beoomee  so  far  simply  a  lie-  Such  a  policy  per- 
iiatod  in  defeats  itself,  and  the  newspaper  produced  simply  or 
principally  to  carry  advertising,  ultimately  becomes  of  very  little 
iralne  to  its  commercial  patrons.  So  in  respect  to  the  nnre- 
stzBined.  intemperate  use  of  scare  head-lines  and  the  faking  of 
iensational  news;  these  practices  may  win  temporarily  in  the 
^une ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  poor  business  investments, 
aad  of  ft>uii5e  they  are  shamelessly  dishonest 

The  true  policy  for  the  newspaper-maker,  as  indeed  for  every 
other  manufacturer,  is  to  produce  a  good  and  attractive  article 
by  honest,  open  methods^  to  harness  brains,  incessant  energy, 
bojnan  rimapethy,  art,  trained  judgment,  knowledge,  patience  to 
hin  honest  and  he  may  then  safely  await  the  issue  in 

public  conti  iid  support.    If  it  is  the  duty  of  every  live  man 

to  do  good  work  in  the  worlds  that  responsibility  rests  especially 
cm  tlia  journalist  because  of  his  exceptional  opportunities,  powers, 
and  profeeaions.  He  should  seek  to  make  his  daily  output  inter- 
tttinitT  Individual,  helpful,  stimulating,  productive  of  better  living 
aad  saner,  sounder  thinking  by  his  readers.  If  his  business  is  in 
ODP  seoie  thai  of  a  manufacturer,  in  another  and  higher  and 
fafoader  mnm  it  is  like  unto  that  of  the  learned  professiona,  law, 
mfdidne,  the  minii*trv :  and  it  should  be  conducted  in  conformity 
to  Om  «fandardi«  which  are  supposed  to  rule  in  those  callings* 
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The  joumalist  has  one  client,  one  patient,  one  flock — that  is  tOj 
say,  the  whole  community;  and  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  single-rainded  and  devoted  service  of  that  one  common 
interest.    He  should  beware  of  all  entangling  alliances — political, 
social,  commercial — which  may  limit  or  embarrass  such  service. 
He  should  let  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  public  office  go  to 
other    people.     His  own  office,  if  properly  administered,  is  more 
important  and  powerful  than  any  that  his  fellow  citizens  artfl 
likely  to  confer  upon  him.    The  independent  newspapt^r  may  tel 
and  should  be  the  most  vital  and  effective  instrument  that  demo- 
cratic society  can  produce  for  its  own  advancement  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  its  true  business  welfare,  in  the  long  view,  lies  in  a  com- 
plete* intelligent,  sympathetic  devotion  to  public  interesta 

It  is  but  just  to  remark,  however,  that  society  has  its  own  grave 
respongibilities  toward  the  press.  The  newspaper  and  its  human 
environment  inevitably  act  and  react  upon  emih  other;  aJid,  in 
large  measure,  it  is  true  tliat  the  press  is  but  an  expression  of 
the  society  which  it  undertakes  to  serve.  How  important*,  then, 
that  educated  men  and  women  in  free  America  should  sustain  the 
independent,  honest  press  and  help  to  make  it  better  by  their  in- 
telligent criticisms,  sjTupathetic  cooperation,  responsive  service 
and  just  demands  I 

At  the  beautiful  opening  service  of  the  International  Peace 
Congress  of  1904,  held  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  an  inspiring^ 
address  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  England,  which 
contained  this  passage: 

"  Such  is  that  spirit  of  comniercial  militiLrism  which  has  spread 
through  a  great  part  of  the  political  life  of  Europe  like  some  danger* 
OU0  epidemic  diseaae.  If  it  should  threaten  to  invade  your  country, 
my  prayer  is  thAt  you  may  escape  the  danger  and  be  true  to  your 
destiny  a«  a  great  democracy  inspired  and  ruled  by  the  spfrit  of  in- 
dUBtrious  and  generous  peace." 

The  phrase  "  industrious  peace "  caught  my  fancy  and  stirredl 
my  imagination.  Think  of  what  it  means,  of  what  it  implies  in 
its  full  and  far  significance.  It  is  my  hope,  my  ambition,  that 
the  independent  newspapers  of  the  TTnitjed  States  shall  bocorae,  as 
the  years  roll  on,  more  and  more  truly  apostles  of  an  industrious 
peace,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  highest  and  best  development 
of  this  nation,  both  spiritually  and  materially,  but  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  liberty,  justice  and  enlightened  democratic  govern- 
ment throughout  the  world,  Sahitel  Bowles. 


NEW   LIGHT   ON  THE   MECKLENBURG 
DECLARATION   OF    INDEPENDENCE. 


BY   H.    ADDIKOTOK   BRUCE. 


Ahoki;  the  various  problems  of  American  history,  none  has 
proved  more  perplexing  or  productive  of  acrimonious  contro- 
wrsy  than  the  so-called  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
cQoe.  For  close  upon  one  hundred  years,  the  question  whether 
or  no  the  national  Declaration  of  Independence  was  anticipated 
by  the  action  of  an  a^^emblage  of  North- Carolinians  has  been 
a  thorn  in  tlie  flesh  of  historians.  To-day  the  consensus  of  criti- 
cal opinion  is  adverse  to  the  claims  of  those  who  would  give  the 
"  Old  North  State  '*  priority  in  this  bold  and  important  step, 
mod  ihfi  conviction  is  wide-spread  that  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tioii  is  of  the  stuff  of  which  myths  are  made.  But,  within  the 
past  few  months,  hitherto  inaccessible  evidence  has  been  secured 
by  its  supporters,  and  it  has  again  become  a  live  issue  requiring 
more  rigid  scrutiny  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  stormy  career. 
Thta  oeceaeaiy  gifting  and  weighing  the  present  writer  would 
loRTC  to  others,  contenting  himself  with  stating  the  problem  as 
pnsBenled  in  the  light  of  the  new  evidence  and,  since  it  is  es- 
fential  to  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  recent  dia- 
coreries,  with  taking  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  occurrences 
Mi  ttie  Mecklenburg  meeting  as  variously  viewed  by  the  advo- 
cales  and  critics  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 

The  entire  problem  hinges  on  what  took  place  at  this  meet- 
ing, which  wa.H  held  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg 
Ctmkijp  Korth  Carolina^  some  time  during  May,  1775.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  l»elievers  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Declaration,  the 
mottlllig  was  the  outcome  of  sundry  earlier  and  informal  gather- 
tup,  at  which  the  leading  men  of  the  county  of  Mecklenburg 
Kmght  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  cotmty  with 
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respect  to  the  clairas  of  Parliament  to  impoee  taxes  and  regu- 
late the  internal  affairs  of  the  colonies.  It  was  ultimately 
determined  that  Thomas  Polk,  then  Colonel  commandant  of 
the  county,  should  request  each  militia  captain  to  call  a  com- 
pany meeting  to  elect  two  delegates  from  his  company  to  assem- 
ble in  convention  at  Charlotte  on  the  li>th  day  of  May,  in  order 
to  take  such  measures  "as  to  them  should  seem  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  common  cause  of  defending  the  rights  of  the 
colony,  and  aiding  their  brethren  in  Massachusetts/'  Mean- 
time, certain  resolutions  were  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
convention,  which,  the  Mecklenburg  claimants  aver,  met  on  the 
day  appointed.  It  so  hapj>ened,  however,  that,  while  the  con- 
vention was  in  session,  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
readied  Charlotte,  and,  intensely  inflamed  by  the  demands  of 
the  onlookers,  the  convention  decided  to  substitute  for  the  pre- 
pared resolutions  a  formal  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which 
the  delegates  subscribed  amidst  iK)pular  approval,  and  which 
ran  as  follows:^ 

"  I,  R^itolvcd^  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abeU,  or  in  any 
w»7,  form  or  manner  counlf'iiflnoi^s,  the  invafiton  of  our  righta,  as  at^ 
tempted  by  the  ParlmTnont  of  Great  Britain,  ia  an  enemy  to  Mb  ooun* 
try,  to  America  and  U>  the*  rights  of  man. 

"  II.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  do  hereby 
disBolve  the  poiiticul  bonds  which  have  connected  ua  with  the  mother 
country,  and  ifbHolve  ourselves  from  all  allei^iance  to  the  British  Crown, 
abjuring  all  political  connection  with  a  nation  that  has  wantonly  tram> 
pled  on  our  iif;ht«  and  Ubertiee,  and  inhumanly  shed  innocent  blood  of 
Americans  at  Ijexinjfton. 

**  III.  Rcsoltwd,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent j>eoplc;  that  we  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and 
si^lf -govern  infr  people  under  I  he  power  of  God  and  the  General  Congress; 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  indejiendence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  eACh 
other  our  mutual  cooperation,  our  Uvea,  our  fortunes  and  our  most 
Bacred  honor. 

"  IV.  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  ordain  and  adopt'  as  rule*  of  conduct 
all  and  each  of  our  former  laws,  and  that  the  Crown  of  Great  Bn'tiun 
cannot  be  considered  hereafter  aa  holding  any  rights,  privileges  or 
immunities  amongst  us. 

**  V.  Re^lved^  That  all  oflficers,  both  civil  and  military,  in  this  county, 

•  Thi«  is  the  version  flrnt  made  generally  known  bv  Francis  Xavier 
Mariin'B  *'  History  of  North  CaroMna/'  issued  in  1829,  but,  according  to 
the  author^g  preface.  writU-n  before  1809  and  published  from  the  un- 
revise<i  manuscript.  The  M<^kl<»nburj^  cltiimantB  contend  tiiat  it  u  a 
true  copy  of  the  original  Deelaration. 
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W  enttUed  to  exerdse  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  heretofore; 
ikmt  cveiy  wammher  of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  ofiloer 
sad  tJceraM  ihB  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  issue  process,  hear  and 
detcftnine  controverBiea  according  to  law,  preserve  peace,  union  and  har- 
no^jr  is  the  county,  and  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  liberty 
and  of  country  until  a  more  general  and  better  organised  system  of 
government  be  eetablished. 

"Vl.  Re^olped,  That  a  copy  of  these  rcsolutiona  be  tranomitted  by 
wxprtm  to  the  President  of  tlie  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphiAf  to  be  laid  before  that  body." 

After  these  resolutions  had  been  adopted,  Martiii's  History 
tellB  na: 

**  James  Jack»  then  of  Charlotte, bnt  nofw  residing  in  the  State  of  Georgia,* 
mm  engaged  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  resolutions  to  the  PresJd^it  of  Con- 
grew,  and  directed  to  deliver  copies  of  them  to  the  delegates  in  Congress 
frotn  North  Carolina.  Tlie  President  returned  a  polite  answer  to  the 
addtees  which  accompanied  the  resolutions,  in  which  he  highly  approved 
ol  the  meaauree  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  Mecklenburg,  but  deemed 
the  evbject  of  the  resolutions  premature  to  be  laid  before  Congress* 
Ummn^  OMwell*  Hooper  and  Hewes  [the  North  Carolina  delegates  to 
OongreMil  forwarded  a  joint  tetter,  in  which  thej  complimented  the 
people  of  Jktocklenburg  for  their  zeal  in  the  common  cause,  and  recom- 
QMfidMl  to  them  the  strict  observance  of  good  order;  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  whole  continent  would  follow  their  example." 


The  opfpoeition,  which  include  an  overwh(^lming  majority  of 
historians,  do  not  deny  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  Charlotte  in 
Maj,  1775.  But  they  contend  (1)  tliat  the  convention  assem- 
Uid  Dot  on  May  19-20,  but  on  May  31,  and  (%)  that  the  reso- 
'littioiis  adopted  were  twenty  in  number,  and  of  quite  another 
charncter  than  the  Declaration  quoted  above.  These  resolutions, 
Snt  diacorered  by  Colonel  Peter  Force,  of  Washington,  and  an- 
aoitlioed  by  him  through  the  '^National  Intelligencer"  in  De- 
rember,  1838,  merely  provided  a  temporary  form  of  government 
for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  "until  instructions  from  the 
Prorineial  rongress  regulating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  province 

^Capiftin  Jifcck  died  in  1822,  seTen  years  before  Martin's  work  went 
to  prmi.  Tliia  fact  is  cited  by  Dr.  George  W.  Qraham,  of  Charlotte,  the 
man  of  the  late  GoTemor  William  A.  GrithRTn,  and  now  the  most  promi- 
QCat  adf^ooate  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mf^cklenburfr  Declaration,  as  a 
rMsQii  lor  mteepting  Martin's  statement  that  hU  UiBtory  was  puhlished 
vHll0llt  f  r- :  t:  of  the  manuscript  aa  prepared  by  him  before  1809* 
Tha  Ini^  f  this  point  will  develop  as  the  narratire  of  the  con* 
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shall  provide  othensvise,  or  the  legiilati?©  body  of  Great  Britain 
reBign  its  unjust  and  arbitrary  pretenBions  with  respect  to 
America/'  They  breathed  an  independeat  spirit,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  did  not  in  so  many  words  declare  for  independence, 
and  they  fell  far  short  of  the  defiant  and  bellicoee  expressions 
of  the  Martin  version.  They  were  originally  published,  it  later 
appeared,  in  the  "  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  County  Journal," 
of  June  13,  1775,  and  they  were  republished  in  the  "  New  York 
Journal,"  of  June  29,  1775,  and  in  the  "  MajBsachueetts  Spy/' 
of  July  12,  1775.  To  the  argument  based  on  these  resolutions, 
known  from  their  date  as  the  "  Thirty-first  Beeolves,"  the  Meck- 
lenburg claimants  reply  (1)  that  the  date  ascribed  to  them  is 
erroneous;  (2)  that  they  are  the  resolutioas  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  submit  to  the  convention;  (3)  that  meas- 
uree  embodying  the  same  powers  as  the  Thirty-first  Re-Solves 
were  enacted  by  the  delegates  immediately  after  adopting  the 
Declaration;  and  (4)  that  if  all  that  was  done  by  the  convention 
was  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-first  Resolves,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  for  tranemitting  copies  post-haste  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  nor  would  the  Thirty-first  Resolves,  with 
their  comparatively  tame  resolutions,  have  elicited  from  the 
President  of  Congress  and  the  North  Carolina  del^atea  to  Con- 
gress the  comments  ascribed  to  tliem  by  Martin,  In  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Thirty-first  Resolves  found  their  way 
into  print,  it  is  suggested  by  the  present  leader  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg claimants,  Dr.  George  W.  Graham,*  tlint  doubtless  copies 
of  the  proposed  resolutions  were  sent  to  ihe  delegates-elect,  so 
that  they  might  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  intended  action,  and  that  one  of  these  copies  fell  into  the 
handfi  of  the  editor  of  the  "  South  Carolina  Gazett43  and  County 
Journal,"  who  printed  it  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  resolu- 
tions had  actually  been  adopted,  and  supplied  the  date  which 
has  been  the  source  of  such  additional  controversy. 

These,  briefly,  are  the  opposing  viewB.+    And  now  it  is  neces- 

*  In  a  conversation  with  the  writer,  April  14,  1906. 

t  For  the  be^t  erposiUon  of  the  Cftse  against  the  Meeklenbur^r  Declare* 
tion,  the  reader  ta  referred  to  the  late  Rcr.  Dr.  J.  C.  Wellingfd  artide 
on  the  Bubject  in  the  North  AMiaiOAif  Rivisw,  April,  1874;  while 
the  c«M  for  iho  Declaration  ie  ably  presented  in  Dr.  George  W.  Graham*t 
**  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence/*  1906,  Th*'  new  evi- 
denoe  to  lie  pretented  in  theae  pa^ee  has^  however,  been  di^oovered  since 
Dr.  Qraham'B  work  wa«  publf 
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Mij  to  mdicaie  rapidly  the  succesfiivc  stagee  in  the  long-endur* 
lag  dispttte;  Whatever  the  reason,  it  was  almost  forty-five  years 
before  the  oocurrencefl  at  Charlotte  l>erame  a  matter  of  general 
kiiowWgt.  Ib  1819,  John  McKaitt  Alexander,  son  of  the 
•ecretarr  of  th^  convention,  writing  under  the  name  of  "John 
McKnitt,'^  contributed  to  the  '*  Raleigh  Register "  an  account 
of  the  proceedings,  including  a  copy  of  the  reeolutione  adopted. 
This  copy  was  essentially  similar  to  the  subsequently  published 
Martin  C50py,  but  differed  from  the  latter  in  phraseology,  in  being 
pttrtiaUy  written  in  the  past  tense,  and  in  omitting  the  aixth 
reaoIutioiL    It  was  certified: 

••Tlia  foregoiog  ii  a  inie  copy  ot  tljc  papers  on  the  abore  euhject  left 
In  mj  hand»  by  John  McKnitt  Alexander.  deceaA^,  I  find  it  mentioned 
«B  lis  tiiai  the  ongin&l  book  was  bnrned,  April*  1800;  tbnt  a  copy  of 
Iba  procwdingB  wa^  sent  to  Hugh  Williamson,  then  writing  a  history  ol 
North  Carolina,  and  that  a  oopj  was  sent  to  General  W.  R.  Daview*' 

This  publication  reappeared  in  the  **  Essex  Register  *'  and  came 
to  the  notice  of  John  Adama,  who,  impressed  with  the  resem- 
blance between  certain  phrases  in  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tioD  and  the  Fourth  of  July  Declaration,  and  being  at  the  time 
in  unfriendly  relations  with  Jefferson,  hastened  to  call  the  lat- 
fer'a  attention  to  "John  McKnitt's"  atatement  Jefferson, 
fimartiDg  under  the  imputation  of  plagiarism,*  wrote  to  Adams 
in  reply:  **  You  seem  to  think  it  genuine.  I  believe  it  spurious, 
I  deem  ft  to  be  a  very  unjustifiable  quiz.'*  From  that  moment 
the  oontitnrersy  was  under  way. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  the  great  Virginian  had 
fredy  borrowed  from  the  Mecklenburg  in  drafting  the  Fourth 
of  July  Declaration ;  on  the  other,  that  the  latter  waa  the  haais 
<rf  tilt  loraier,  which  wag  denounced  as  a  cruel  hoax*  The  seern- 
tng  stiempi  on  the  part  of  '*John  McKnitf  to  conceal  his 
idi!8itity»f  the  long  interral  of  silence  between  ervcnt  and  an- 

*Ai  llUa  Amy  St  se<*ras  |K'(^iiliar  that,  so  far  as  conoems  Jefl^erson.  the 
accnaatlofi  ol  nlapisriBin  ibould  have  been  a  factor  in  the  controversy. 
As  was  nointcJ  out  by  Dr.  VVoUin^,  the  fnct  is  that,  with  one  exception, 
ths  parallel  phrases  in  the  F^tirth  of  July  Declaration  were  written,  not 
by  JcfTsraoDj  but  bj  Richard  Ilcnry  Lee. 

I^Tf   ^fiifrwSse  oonUnded^  however,  and  not  without   force,   that 

Mr,  I    frequently  dropped  his  Fumame,  the  better  to  disclotic  his 

UmL;;,. ,  ^.-  account  of  the  commonness  of  the  name  "Alexander**  In 
thai  ■ootioii  of  th^  country.  The  writer  is  informed  that  there  are  to- 
day iiv«im]  biuidrcd  "  AlezaDders "  in  the  Mecklenburg  region. 
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nomicemeiiti,  the  absence  of  dcK;ximen.tary  evidence — all  this  ccm- 
spired  to  create  an  atmo&phere  of  suspicion.  Chargt-s  and  coun- 
tercliarges  were  freely  made  by  both  parties,  theories  advanced 
which  are  still  operating  to  cloud  perception  of  the  real  paints 
at  issue.  Then  came  the  publication  of  Martin's  History  with 
its  variant  version,  declared  by  some  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the 
actual  resolutions,  by  others  to  be  merely  the  "  John  McKnitt " 
copy  polished  and  refined.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  ter- 
minating what  was  rapidly  developing  into  a  sectional  quarrel^ 
and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  decided  upon  official  intei^ 
vention.  During  the  winter  of  1830-31,  the  General  Assembly 
appointed  a  Committee  to  take  evidence  on  the  subject.  Depo- 
sitions were  obtained  from  witnesses  then  living,  who  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  meeting  at  Charlotte,  Their  testimony 
was  uniformly,  but  vaguely,  to  the  effect  that  independence  had 
been  declared,  and  the  Committee  rendered  a  favorable  report, 
affirming  the  evidence  to  be  satisfactory  and  directing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cause  to  be  published  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  the  names  of  the  delegates  subecrib- 
ing  thereto,  and  the  certificates  of  the  witnesses  testifying  to  the 
attendant  circumstances. 

This  merely  added  fuel  to  the  fire  already  burning  so  briskly. 
The  dependence  thus  placed  upon  the  known  fallibility  of  hu- 
man memory  wtis  alone  sufficient  to  excite  the  derision  of  the 
critical.  Nor  was  it  long  before  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the 
controversy  by  a  statement  contained  in  a  criticism  of  Tucker's 
'*  Life  of  Jefferson,"  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks 
for  the  ''New  York  Review,"  of  March,  1837,  In  his  paper, 
Dn  Hawks  revived  against  Jefferson  the  old  charge  of  plagia- 
rism, and  asserted  that  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  would  be 
found  in  a  June,  1775,  issue  of  the  '*Cape  Fear  Mercury/*  a 
copy  of  which,  it  was  stated,  was  on  file  in  the  British  Stiite 
Paper  Office,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  Lord  Dartniouih,  who 
had  received  it  from  Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  the 
chief  executive  at  the  time  of  the  Charlotte  convention.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  this  statement,  according  to  Lymnn 
Draper,  application  for  the  loan  of  this  copy  of  the  '*  Cape  Fear 
Mercury  *'  was  made  by  United  States  Minister  Stevenson,  who, 
receiving  it  in  .August,  1R37,  failed  to  return  it,  and  dieil  twenty 
years  later  without  divulging  its  contents.    The  natural  snppo- 
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[iDtioii  would  seem  to  be  that  he  was  erroneously  credited  with 
'liorrowing  the  copy,  but  the  advocates  of  the  Mecklenburg  Dee- 
Uratioii  hold  that  be  secured  it,  found  in  it  evidence  supporting 
their  case,  and,  from  a  desire  to  shield  Jefferson's  reputation^ 
resolved  to  maintain  silence.  Color  is  given  to  the  claim  that 
MmJKtftr  Stevenson  did  receive  the  missing  "  Mercury  '*  by  the 
fact  that  in  1863  the  historian  Wheeler,  after  a  fruitless  search 
in  London,  made  application  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  son  (the  diplo- 
mat being  dead)^  and  was  informed  that,  although  the  paper 
ooitld  not  be  found  among  his  father  s  effects,  memoranda  had 
beflQ  diBOOfefed  indicating  that  it  had  once  been  in  the  minister^a 
pomtB^JL  In  any  event,  the  copy  is  still  missing  from  the 
Briltah  archiviefi,  and,  as  no  other  copy  of  that  particular  issue 
hifi  eome  to  light,  its  contents  remain  unknown.* 

The  necessity  for  ejtamining  it  was  emphasized  within  little 
mote  than  a  year  from  the  time  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it. 
In  December,  1838,  Colonel  Force  announced  his  discovery  of 
the  Thirh'-fir^  Besolves,  and  it  was  immediately  said  by  the 
appcments  of  the  Deckration  that  in  the  "  Cape  Fear  Mercury  '* 

•In  "OoUierV  Weekly,"  of  July  1,  1905,  there  appeared  an  article 
urn  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  written  by  Dr.  S.  Millington  Miller, 
and  induding  a  fiicsimile  reproduction  of  what  purported  to  be  the  loiit 
c<^  of  thfi  *'Ca.pe  Fear  Mercury."  A  note  Btated  that  it  bad  been 
dkBOwed  among  Mr.  SteYenson's  effects.  The  announcement  created 
coaddifmhte  surprise,  and  waa  receiTed  with  wide-spread  eceptieism  on 
tlie  part  of  the  odrocates  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the  EH^aration. 
1 1  waa  notioed  Utat,  as  printed  in  facet  mile,  the  Declaration  contained 
liot  tJirMi  articlee^  and  corresponded  with  neither  the  Martin  nor  the 
•^J^hn  McKnitf  copy,  but  with  a  '*broadfiide"  isuued  after  the  pub- 
l|eatJ4iii  oi  "John  McKnitt'a  "  letter  in  the  ''Raleigh  Register."  L«.te 
nt  1905,  Mr.  A,  8.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  isaucii  a  pamphlet 
■ttartrhy  IJr.  Miller^B  copy  of  the  *'  Mercury "  aa  a  forgery,  and  ad- 
ducing €Tklcikce  to  show  that  in  the  production  of  the  alleged  forgery 
aid  vaa  had  from  a  genuine  copy  of  a  NoTember,  1709,  iBsue  of  the 
*  lieremy/'  now  in  the  ponseeeion  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society* 
WofOCilir,  Maaa.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Miller  had  invited  a  committer  from 
I  to  examine   his   copy,    which    he   appraised    at   $5,000.     On 

30,  1905|  this  committee,  coneiating  of  Dr.  George  W*  Graham. 

Akxaader  Graham  and  Mr.  It  O.  Alexander^  met  Dr.  Miller 
Itt  Bahlaor«»  and  after  seeing  the  copy  agreed  to  buy  it,  provided  he 
imnil  fitm  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  the  old  documcfnt  expert,  a 
mMBmJtm  warranting  it  genuine.     To  this  Dr,  Miller   consented.     The 

rsinmed  home,  and  in  the  "Charlotte  Obaerver,"  of  January 


L  mOdp  published  a  report  in  which  they  gave  sundry  reasons  for  be- 
miwla^  t^t  they  had  not  seen  in  Eh*.  Miller's  possession  a  genuine  copy 
of  tlia  "  Cape  Fear  Mercury."  In  this  belief  they  were  confirmed  by 
Mr.  V^Evrd*  who,  January  0,  sent  them  a  long  report  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Vbrd  baa  aiacie  written  (in  the  April  issue  of  ute  "American  nistoTical 
RiflfW^)  a  eoinprehensiTe  Btat4^ment  of  his  findings. 
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would  be  found  not  the  Declaration  but  the  Resolves.  Theee, 
it  was  jubilantly  claimed,  formed  the  true  Declaration,  or  rather 
the  fabric  out  of  which  had  been  compoeed,  by  the  faulty  mem- 
ory of  the  participants,  the  defiance  said  to  have  been  hurled 
at  the  home  authorities  by  the  blunt,  outspoken  patriots  of  Meek- 
lenburg*  For  the  moment  the  friends  of  the  Declaration  were 
too  dazed  to  attampt  a  reply;  but,  rallying,  they  afisailed  their 
adversaries  with  a  fusillade  of  queries,  not  the  leaat  pertinent  of 
which  was:  If  the  action  taken  were  simply  that  described  by 
the  Thirty-first  Resolves,  why  should  Governor  Martin,  in  his 
address  to  the  Executive  Council  on  June  25,  1776,*  speak  of 
"  tie  late  most  treasonable  publication  of  a  committee  in  the 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  explicitly  renouncing  obedience  txj  His 
Majesty^s  Government,*'  and  in  a  subsequent  proclamationj^  de- 
clare: ''  Whioreas  I  have  also  seen  a  most  infamous  publication 
in  the  '  Cape  Fear  Mercury '  importing  to  be  Resolves  of  a  set 
of  people  stiling  themselves  a  committee  for  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg^  most  traitorously  declaring  the  entire  dissolution 
of  the  laws,  government  and  constitution  of  this  country "  ? 
But  it  was  easier  to  propound  awkward  questions  than  to  answer 
the  questions  with  which  they  themselves  were  confronted,  and 
the  Mecklenburg  claimante  were  gradually  driven  to  rest  their 
case  upon  evidence  inadmisaible  in  the  court  of  history*  For 
the  time  being,  it  seemed  as  though  they  must  be  utterly  dis- 
credited^ their  discomiituje  being  increased  by  the  discovery, 
first  announced  in  1853,|  that  the  Davie  copy,  referred  to  by 
**John  McKnitt,**  bore  a  certificate  in  the  well-known  hand- 
writing of  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  Sr,,  setting  forth  that  it 
was  merely  a  transcript  from  memory.  The  Davie  and  '*  John 
McKnitt"  versions  being  identical,  added  strength  viras  given 
to  the  belief  that  the  Thirty-first  Resolves  were  the  basis  for 
both,  as  well  a^  for  the  Martin  version.  This  belief  has  steadily 
gained  adherents,  until  to-day  the  Declaration  commands  the 
assent  of  few  outside  of  North  Carolina,  and  not  of  all  within 
the  borders  of  that  State  itself. 


*  "  Colonial  Becords  of  North  Oarolina,"  Vol  X,  pp.  39-^9. 

t  rhid..  Vol.  X,  pp.  144-148. 

t  By  ProfeABOr   Cha^rks  PMUipfl,  in  the  **  North  CaroUna  Uolv^rflltv 
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Time,  however,  brings  abont  strange  changes^  and  the  poaei- 
bility  of  historians  being  compelled  to  reverse  their  verdict  on 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  would  now  seem  to  be  immin^iti 
One  of  the  strongest  points  hitherto  advanced  againflt  the  Deck- 
ratioii  has  been  the  alleged  fact  that  it  was  never  heard  of  prior 
to  "John  McKnitfs"  publication  in  the  "Raleigh  Eegister'' 
in  1S19.  In  vain  did  the  friends  erf  the  Declaration  call  atten- 
tion to  the  tra<iitions  of  the  countryside,  to  the  testimony  of  the 
vitnesaes  in  the  l^slative  inquiry  of  1830-31^  to  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Hawks  that  the  historian  Martin  had  assured  him  tlmt 
he  had  utilized  for  his  version  of  the  Declaration  a  copy  procured 
**in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  prior  to  1800/*  and  to  the 
statement  of  Governor  Stokes  that,  in  the  year  1793,  the  his- 
toxian  Williamson  had  shown  to  him,  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  a 
eopy  of  the  Declaration  in  the  handwriting  of  John  McKnitt 
Alttiaoder,  Sr.  They  were  invariably,  and  properly,  met  by  the 
Olljeetioii  that  in  all  this  there  entered  the  untrustworthy  ele- 
ment of  memory,  and  that  they  could  establish  their  case  only 
bjT  producing  documentary  proof*  It  was  pointed  out  that,  if 
(be  people  of  Mecklenbarg  County  actually  did  declare  themselves 
independent  of  Great  Britain,  the  fact  would  surely  be  men- 
lioMd  in  contemporary  documents,  letters,  newspapers.  The 
msonableness  of  this  is  obvious,  but  not  until  recent  years  do 
(lie  defenders  of  the  Declaration  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
BeoeaBitT  of  discarding  tradition,  hearsay  and  assumption*  In- 
d0»d,  their  latest  plea.  Dr.  Graham^s  book,  is  in  large  measure 
a  icploughing  of  this  barren  field.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Graham  suminons  to  his  aid  more  documentary  evidence  than 
did  any  ol  his  predecessors.  He  cites,  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  mimcrous  deeds  executed  during  and  immediately  after  tlie 
Bevolntionary  War,  and  now  on  file  in  the  court-house  at  Char- 
lotte, contain  what  he  regards  as  explicit  references  to  the 
Mecklaibnrg  Declaration.  Among  such,  he  quotes:  "This  in- 
ileiifnre  made  this  13th  day  of  Fcbntary.  1779,  and  in  the  fourth 
yaar  of  oar  independence";  "'This  indenture  made  this  28th 
day  of  January,  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  independence  and  the 
year  of  our  Ijord  Christ  1780'*;  **This  indenture  made  on  the 
i9th  day  of  May,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Jjord  1783,  and  in  the 
eifhth  yenr  of  our  indeijendcnoe.*'  lie  also  adduces  documentary 
erideooe  in  support  of  the  autlienticity  of  the  po^n  "  The  Meek- 
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lenburg  Censor/'  said  to  have  been  written  in  1777.    This  poem 
speaks  of  the  day 

t  *'  When   Mecklenburg's  faniastio  rabble, 

Renowued  for  censure,  gcold  and  gabble. 
In  Chfl^rlotte  met  in  giddy  council, 
To  lay  ibe  consii  tut  ion's  ground-sill/' 

and  ayers  that 


**  First  to  withdraw  from  British  truBt, 
In  Congress,  they,  the  rery  first, 
Their  Independence  did  declare," 

Again,  Dr,  Graham  quotes  from  a  schoolbo/g  declamation  on  the 
Charlotte  convention,  printed  in  the  *^  Catawba  Journal,"  of 
July  11,  1826,  and  by  that  paper  credited  to  the  **  Haleigh 
Minerva,"  of  August  10,  1809,  or  ten  years  before  the  publication 
of  tlie  etorm-provoking  **  John  McKnitt"  statement. 

It  is  to  this  schoolhouse  speech  that  special  attention  muet 
first  be  called*  When  Dr.  Graham  wrote,  he  was  obliged  to 
quote  from  the  secondary,  post  *^John  McKnitt"  sourcse,  the 
'*  Catawba  Journal,"  and  was  under  the  impression  that  no  copy 
remained  of  the  Augnet  10,  1809,  issue  of  the  "  Raleigh  Miner- 
va.** One  has  since  been  discovered  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
M.  De  Laneey  Haywood,  who,  early  in  the  present  year,  found 
it  in  Ealeigh.  It  is  now  in  the  poeseseion  of  a  family  descended 
from  its  publisher,  William  Boylan-  A  photographic  facsimile, 
forwarded  to  tlie  writer  by  Professor  Alexander  Graham,  school 
superintendent  of  Charlotte  and  long  a  student  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg problem,  discloses  some  slight  variations  from  the  "  Catawba 
Journal"  reprint,  and  one  discrepancy — ^in  the  mjattor  of  the 
year  of  the  convention — which  might  at  first  glance  seem  im- 
portant, but  is  doubtless  cither  a  misprint  in  the  "Minerva" 
or  a  slip  of  the  speaker's  memory-  The  following  is  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Declaration  as  published  in  the  ** Minerva**: 

**  On  the  19tb  day  of  May.  1776*  a  day  sacredly  exulting  to  erery 
Mecklenburg  bosom,  two  delegates  duly  authorized  from  erery  militia 
company  in  this  county  met  in  Cliarlotte.  .  .  .  After  a  cool  and  deliber- 
ate investigation  of  the  causes  and  extent  of  our  differenoee  with  G. 
Britain,  and  tJtking  a  view  of  the  probable  result;  pledging  their  all  in 
support  of  their  righta  and  libertieA;   they  Boleninly  entered   into  and 
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IMl'blUbcH]  a  full  and  deUrtniDed  dcclaratimt  [the  italics  are  the  "  Mi- 
hctvb'b"]  of  Independence,  renouncing  forever  all  allegiance,  dependence 
on  or  oomiectiiizi  with  Great  Britain;  dissc:ilrcd  all  judicial  and  military 
aitaMiiiliniittU  emaDating  from  the  British  i^ivwii;  establiBhed  others 
on  princlplet  correspondent  with  their  declaration,  which  went  into 
immrdiafift  operation:  All  which  \vere  transmitted  to  Congreea  by  ex- 
preaa,  and  prohably  expedited  the  general  Declaration  of  Independence. 
May  wt  ever  act  worthy  of  such  predeceesorB/- 

From  this  publication  it  seems  manifest  that  the  schoolboy 
omtor  had  the  assistSLnce  of  gomething  other  than  tradition  in 
preparing  hij*  addreea;  and  that,  whatever  the  source  of  his 
statement,  they  corroborate  alike  the  "John  McKnitt^'  and 
Martin  accounts  in  naming  the  19th,  not  tlie  3 let,  of  May  as 
the  day  of  the  meeting,  in  averring  the  adoption  of  an  explicit 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  relating  the  transmiBsion 
of  copies  of  the  Declaration  to  the  Continental  Congreas.  The 
Ixjy's  address,  it  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  waa  delivered 
and  printed  in  1809,  ten  years  before  the  date  when,  the  op- 
panenta  of  the  Declaration  urge,  it  was  made  known  for  the 
first  time.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Haywood  has  diBcovered  an- 
other, though  lees  important,  bit  of  evidence.  Searching  through 
the  old  documents  and  newspapers  preserved  in  the  State  Library 
«t  llaldgh,  he  found  a  copy  of  the  "  Raleigh  Roister/*  of 
JbIj  28,  1808,  containing  an  account  of  that  year's  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  at  Charlotte.  The  festivities,  it  appears,  in- 
dtided  A  banquet,  in  the  course  of  which  one  Joseph  Pearson 
offered  as  a  toaet:  "The  patriots  of  Mecklenburg;  the  first  to 
di?c1are  Ind<?i)endencc.  ,  *  ,  ^lay  their  sons  be  the  last  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  slaves.*'  This  adds  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  gathering  at  Charlotte,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificaxit  as  a  pcrinted  reference  antedating  by  more  than  a  year 
the  «choollx>y*s  address  published  in  the  *'*  Raleigh  Minerva,'* 
and  by  almost  eleven  years  the  "John  McKnitt"  contribution 
to  the  **Balcigh  Roister," 

Still  more  valuable  than  either  of  the^  additional  items  of 
0fidi!ncc,  at  Icaat  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  tlie  Declaration, 
it  a  diflcovery  made  within  the  past  few  months  by  Mr.  0.  J, 
Ldmum,  of  Bi.'thania,  N.  C,  a  town  which  was  first  settled  in 
ItW  by  a  numl>er  of  Moravian  Brethren,  who  moved  thither 
from  their  original  North  Carolina  home  of  Bethabara*  It  is 
Ibt  ottBtom  of  the  Moravians  to  keep  a  journal  of  eontempo- 
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raneous  events,  and  in  their  archiveB  at  Bethania  are  records 
covering  the  period  1755  to  1905,  written  in  Gennan  script  by 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  Brotherhood*  In  examining  tliese, 
Mr*  Lehinaa  came  npon  a  forty-page  manuscript,  ia  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet^  entitled :  "  Fragment  Record  of  the  Events 
during  tlie  Kevolutionary  War  which  had  a  Reference  to  Wa- 
chovia, to  the  end  of  1779/'  This  record,  Mr.  Lehman  found, 
opened  with  the  events  of  the  year  1775,  and  in  the  chronicle 
for  that  year  was  a  passage  which,  translated,  reads: 

**  At  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  1  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  in  the 
summer  of  tkis  aame  jear,  that  is  to  &aj,  in  Maj,  June  or  Julj,  the 
county  of  Mecklenburg  in  North  Carolina  declared  itself  free  and  in- 
dependent of  England,  and  for  iteelf  made  such  arrangements  for  the 
admmiatration  of  law  ae  the  CJontineiital  Congresd  later  made  for  all*  * 
But  thiA  Congreas  oonaidered  theee  pn>oeedinge  premature.*' 

Impressed  witli  his  discovery,  Mr.  Lehman  conununicated  it 
to  the  **  Charlotte  Observer,"  and  efforts  were  begun  to  ascertain 
when  and  by  whom  the  record  was  written.  From  the  reference 
to  th^  eubBeqnent  action  of  Congreee,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Mecklenburg  paragraph  was  penned  some  time  after  1775»  and 
the  question  immediately  rose — At  what  time?  The  first  at- 
tempt at  an  answeri  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  is  contained 
in  an  article  published  in  the  **  Charlotte  Observer/*  of  April 
15,  1906,  and  contributed  by  Adelaide  L,  Pries,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N,  C,  who  believes  she  has  ghowTi  that  the  record  was 
written  at  Salem  in  the  autumn  of  1783  by  one  Traugott  Bagge. 
Her  reasons  for  so  believing  deserve  to  be  quoted,  in  part,  at 
any  rate^  for  their  general  as  well  ae  historical  interest: 

**Tha  *  Fragment'  ia  neither  a  diary,  nor  a  mechanical  coinpilAtinn 
from  »  diary.  It  is  a  historical  sketch,  ^ell  written,  clear  cut,  Bhowing 
keen  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  nation,  as  w«Il  as  the 
moat  intimate  acquaintance  with  eventa  in  Wachoria.  While  for  oon- 
venience  the  author  diridea  his  account  into  years,  he  frequently  runs 
forward  to  link  some  result  to  itB  cause.  For  example,  in  reciting  some 
of  the  events  early  in  1775,  he  states  that  the  Bailors  on  the  English 
merchant- ships  in  Charleston  harbor,  being  unable  to  secure  permission 
to  land  their  cargoes,  simply  threw  them  overboard  «o  that  they  oould 
load  with  rioe  and  sail  for  home.  Salt  was  one  of  the  artides  so  de- 
stroyed^  and  he  oommenta  on  the  great  scarcity  of  this  prime  neceeslty 
later  on,  and  the  suffering  that  the  saving  of  this  salt  might  have 
inverted.    Paper  money  claims  his  attention  in  each  year^  history;  but^ 
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in  fpcttldn^  of  thd  fir«t  year**  issue  without  royal  authority,  in  1776, 
lit  note  iU  utter  loas  of  tulue  Ute  in  the  ww;  and,  again,  in  1777, 
ht  SMafclonB  the  vUiement  hy  the  As^nibly  of  1783  that  the  depreciation 
htgUi  tB  TT.  The  introduction  of  Inter  developments  in  the  Mecklen- 
bttrg  paragraph  is,  therefore,  quite  iu  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  paper, 
and  &ta  form  is  also  paralleled  by  similar  additions  at  the  close  of  other 
yearsi  wliere  itema  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  current  account  were 
added  lU  the  doea.  This  paragraph  is  platJily  a  part  of  the  original 
iotnxamtm  &nd  entitled  to  all  the  credence  that  may  be  given  to  any 
pari  tiiereof . 

**  Altlsough  found  in  Bethaniai  this  paper  waa  moat  certainly  written 
by  A  man  who  lived  in  Salem  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Not  only 
does  tlie  whole  story  centre  about  Salem,  then  already  the  principal 
town  of  Wachovia,  but  events  transpiring  there  are  given  with  a  certain 
intimate  knowledge  that  can  have  no  other  explanation.  The  paper 
nmat  have  been  taken  to  Bethania  at  some  later  date,  perhaps  in  com- 
parmtirdy  recent  years. 

•*  The  handwriting  of  the  *  Fragment '  differs  from  that  found  in  the 
Cter^  Diariea  of  thoae  years*  and  certain  features  in  the  paper  it»elf 
Traugott  Bagge  aa  its  author.  This  was  confirmed  beyond  a 
by  finding  in  the  Land  OtBce  in  Salem  several  annual  state- 
BHntta  of  the  store,  written,  dated  and  signed  by  Ttaugott  Bagge.  The 
oeHpi^  tbOQgb  small,  is  unusually  firm  and  distinct^  and  it  is  possible 
to  eoApara  two  specimens  letter  by  letter.  \Vlien  this  test  is  applied 
lo  the  *  Fragment*'  with  these  annual  statements  as  the  standard,  the 
writing  of  the  '  Fragment '  is  found  to  be  Bagge's  throughout  More- 
over, m  the  body  of  the  *  Fragment '  there  ia  given  a  list  of  tlic  men 
wbo  s^glied  a  certain  paper  explaining  the  position  of  the  Moravians 
fn  regard  to  the  War.  and  their  neutrality,  and  in  this  list  appears  the 
nAme  of  Tmugott  Bagge.  Laid  by  the  side  of  the  signed  statements 
alroady  alluded  to«  it  becomes  evident  that  this  name  is  a  genuine  slg- 
nalorsi  and  by  the  fortunate  insertion  of  the  list  the  signature  of  the 
aotlMir  is  contained  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  although  it  doee  not  ap- 
pear at  the  end. 

**Tliie  not  only  proves  the  author,  but  guarantees  the  accuracy  of 
ilalADaita  in  the  *  Fragment/  for  Bagge  was  the  most  able  man  of 
aAftin  in  Wachovia  during  the  War.  At  that  time,  the  store  was  the 
of  trade  for  all  the  country  round,  and  under  Bagge's  skilful 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  never  entirely  lacking  for  tho»e 
on  his  st^re  to  supply  them.  ...  As  mer chanty  financier, 
politielan»  as  a  sturdy,  conscientious  man,  Traugott  Bagge  ranks  among 
the  first  In  the  history  of  the  State. 

"The  queaUon  of  date  presents  the  most  dlfHoulty,  but  by  a  proceea 
of  eltminailoo  It  has  become  po««ible  to  decide  on  the  month  and  year 
ia  which  It  waa  writtca,  and  the  occasion  for  it  .  .  .  The  latest  date 
la  the  '  Fragment '  ts  contained  in  the  refernnce  to  the  Assembly  of 
17$8,  al rmdy  mentioned.  This  Asienibly  met  in  tlie  spring*  eo  the 
papar  c^ald  not  have  been  written  before  April,  1783.  ...  On  December 
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30,  the  Alteat€ii  Ojnference  fixed  the  programme  for  New  Year's  ere: 
'The  cbildren   Bball   have  their   closing  meeting  at  three  o'clock;    the 
adult  congregation  shall  have  a  love- feast  at  eight  in  the  evening;  a.tg 
ten  o'clock   the   MeojorabiNa   for   tliis  year   and   for  the   War  shall 
read,  and  the   elowitig  meeting  sliall  follow  at  half  past  eleven/    Tbiil 
is  confirmed  by  the  diary  for  December  31,  which  says  of  the  ten-o'clockl 
service  thut  they  *  remeralwrcd  the   many   mercies  which   the  Lord 
showed  them  not  only  during  the  year,  but  throughout  the  eight  yeajs*^ 
war/     It  will   l>e  noted   that   Baiorge'e  name  does  not  appear,   and   the 
War  Memorabilia,  under  the  title  of  '  Loh  und  Dankopfer,^  read  in  the 
service  and  filed  with  the  diary,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  John   Fred- 
erick Peter,  then  minister  in  Salem.     But  Peter  did  not  come  to  Wa- 
chovia until  1780,  would  therefore  have  no  knowledge  of  events  prior  to 
that  time,   and   it  seems  evident  that,   when   he   began   to   collect   th^J 
memoranda    which    he    prcBcnted    to    the    Altesten    Conference   early   ini 
Oc'tolier,  be  turned  to  Bagge,  who  at  his  requeet  wrote  the  'Fragment*! 
under   discussion,     This   explains   why    Baggc    ended    his    account   w*ith  ' 
Deoember,  1779,  for  from  that  time  on  Peter  knew  all  the  circumstances, 
and  the  closing  then  is  otherwise  explicable,  for  he  stops  just  short  of 
the  time  when    Wacliovia   came   directly   in  contact  with   the  opposing 
forces,  and  passed  the  most  perilous  and  exciting  days  of  her  history. 
The  paper  w^as  far  too  long  to  read  in  a  onc-hour  service,  but  the  *  hob 
und  Dankopfor*  is  strikingly  like  a  r^sum^  of  Bagge'e  eketch^  and  the 
supposition   that  it   is   such    is   strengthened   by  the   fact   that   in   the 
archivca  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.^  there  are  two  copies  of  the  '  Lob  und  Danth- 
opfcr/   one   of   which,   evidently   the  rough    copy,    i«   in    Peter*8   hand- 
writing, while  additional  notes  pasted  on  the  margin,  and  slipped  loose 
l)etwecn  the  leaves,  are  in  Bagge*8  handwriting,    Tlie  other,  incorporating 
many  of  these  notee,  is  entirely  in  Peter's  handwriting.     That  Bagge, 
having  helped  Peter  prepnre  his  paper,  should  later,   without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  take  the  trouble  to  amplify  the  sketch  to  the  limits  of 
the  *  Fragment*   seems   most   improbable,  ,  .  .  Traugott   Bagge  died   in 
April,  1800,  but  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  diary  from  January,  1784,  on, 
fails  to  give  a  single  reason  for  the  writing  of  such  a  paper.  «  .  . 

Here  S€em8  to  be  a  soimd  chain  of  reaBoning  to  establish  the 
authenticity,  authorebip  and  date  of  the  pamphlet     Once  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  written  in  1783,  or  thereabouts,  it  must  be 
canoeded  that  the  friends  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  have 
recovered  a  striking  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  their  caaa , 
Taken  together,  the  Graham-Haywood-Lehman  discoYeries  point  ^ 
unmiBtakably  to  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  long  before  "John  McKnitfs"  letter  precipitated, 
the  century-old  dispnta     Historians  can  no  longer  afford  to 
treat  the  problem  with  the  superstition  of  incredulity-     Th^ 
have  now  to  deal,  not  with  nebulous  theories  nor  with  hypotheses  J 
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sustained  by  little  more  than  the  enthusiasm  of  local  pride  and 
patriotism;  but  with  concrete  data  which  must  be  accepted  or 
explained  away.  Decidedly  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  thorough 
reriew  of  all  the  evidence,  new  and  old,  tending  to  prove  or 
(iiq>rove  the  claim  that  in  North  Carolina  independence  of  the 
iuthority  of  Great  Britain  was  first  formally  articulated  by  her 
diildrai  across  the  seas. 

H.  Addinoton  Bbuoe. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AS   THINKERS. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  WESTERN  RESERVE 
UNIYBRSITY  AND  ADEIaBERT  COLLEGE^  CLEVELAND. 


In  February,  1905,  the  North  American  Eeview  published 
an  article  entitied  "Should  College  Students  Study?"  In  this 
number  I  wish  to  consider  another  side  of  the  intellectual  rela- 
tion of  collegians :  thinJcmg. 

Thinking  and  studjdng  are  intimately  related.  All  studying 
represents,  or  should  represent,  thinking;  but  thinking  may  not 
represent  studying.  Thinking  is  far  more  subjective  than  study- 
ing. Thinking  is  the  application  of  the  mind  to  a  problem,  a 
condition,  a  situation.  Seasoning,  judging,  weighing  evidence, 
comparing,  relating,  inferring,  are  its  products.  It  stands  for 
intellectual  initiativa  Among  its  rules  or  principles  are  accu- 
racy, thoroughness,  and  comprehensiveness.  It  represents  mental 
investigation,  searching,  and  sometimes  discovery.  It  is  the  as- 
sessing of  truth  and  fact  at  a  just  valuation.  It  is  philosophy 
spinning  out  of  the  bowels  of  its  brain  an  intellectual  life.  It  is 
science  finding  a  law  in  the  observation  and  comparison  of  phe^ 
nomena.  It  is  analysis,  the  separation  of  complex  and  perplexing 
conditions.  It  is  synthesis,  putting  together  things  which  are 
related  and  putting  them  together  as  they  axe  related.  It  is  in- 
tellectual creativeness. 

Thinking  is  work.  It  is  hard  work,  if  it  be  hard  thinking. 
The  hardness  of  the  work  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  thinking.  To  such  work  the  college  man  is  sum- 
moned. The  knowledge  which  the  student  gains,  the  facts  which 
he  acquires,  the  scholarship  of  which  he  becomes  the  master, 
rich  as  the  results  are,  and  advantageous  as  they  may  be,  are  of 
slight  value  in  comparison  with  the  worth  of  the  power  of  think- 
ing.    Kaowledge  represents  acquisitiveness;  thinking,  inquisi- 
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liyeness.  Knowledge  represents  the  storehouse;  thinking,  the 
engine.  Knowledge  stands  for  accumulation;  thinkings  for  eflS- 
ciency.  Knowledge  may,  or  may  not,  be  power;  tJiinlring  is, 
and  always  is,  power.  The  man  who  knows  represents  the  re- 
ceiving, the  piling  up,  and  the  hoarding  of  truths.  The  man  who 
thinks  represents  intellectual  activity,  alertness,  responsiveness. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  college  men  are  becom- 
ing, as  a  class,  less  eager  to  undertake  and  to  carry  forward 
constantly  and  earnestly  the  labor  of  thinking.  In  undertaking 
any  such  interpretation  of  one's  observations  among  collie  men 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  true,  lies  a  peril  of  becoming  a  mere 
laudator  temparis  acti.  But,  after  making  proper  deductions  for 
such  personal  limitations,  there  does  exist  a  feeling  that  stu- 
dents are  not  so  willing  to  think  as  once  they  were.  Such  a 
belief  is  certainly  wide-spread,  and  is  held  by  some  creditable 
witnesses. 

In  a  paper  recentiy  read  Ifitove  the  Schoolmasters'  Association 
of  New  York  and  Vicinily  on  "The  Mind  of  the  Undergradu- 
ate,'* Professor  George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard,  said : 

**  AeI  work  with  these  undergraduateB  I  am  more  and  more  surprised 
to  find,  not  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  think  accurately,  cogently 
(I  suppose  they  would  not  be  in  classes  in  argumentation  if  they  knew 
how  to  think  well),  but  that  many  of  them  hare  no  real  interest  in 
knowing  how  to  think  well.  Many  of  them  mean  to  enter  the  Law 
School  and  therefore  wish  training  in  debate.  Many  suspect  that  some 
day  they  will  have  to  speak  often  in  public  and  wish  the  requisite  train- 
ing. Far  too  many  of  both  groups  desire  the  end  but  care  nothing  for 
the  means,  the  process  by  which  it  may  best  be  attained.  It  is  only  by 
forcing,  coaxing,  that  one  can  develop  in  these  youths  any  interest  in 
thinking  for  thinking's  own  sake,  can  make  them  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  delicate  pleasure  in  the  process  of  thinking.  .  .  .  Clad 
in  intellectual  oilskins,  he  [the  student]  is  almost  blithesome  in  his 
absolute  imperviousness  to  the  ideas  for  which  he  is  suppoeed  to  be 
taking  the  course."* 

The  testimony  of  Professor  Baker  ie  specially  significant,  both 
because  of  personal  elements,  and  because  of  his  rich  opportuni- 
ties of  observation.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  Harvard  under- 
graduates come  before  him  each  year  in  the  various  courses  on 
argumentation  and  public  address. 

But  similar  testimony  is  offered  from  other  colleges  than 
Harvard. 

*  "  Educational  Review,"  September,  1005,  page  18Q, 
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A  distmguished  teacher  at  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  historic 

inBtitntions  writes  me,  saying: 

**  I  believe  that  the  thiDking  power  o!  Htudents  and  their  wtllingtie 
to  undertake  hard  tasks  have  di&tinctly  le^aened  in  the  last  ten  jea 
The  food  the  student  now  gets  is  poured  int/O  him  *  prcdigested.'  He  no" 
longer  tears  off,  chews,  maHticates,  and  deg-lutinatcs  his  food, — ^he  simply 
boJts  it.  It  is  often  administered  in  sugar-coated  pills,  or  gelatinous 
capsules*  That  is  what  the  average  student  prefers,  and  therefore  that 
is  what  he  gets,  since  he  muat  ge^  what  he  wants.  When,  therefore,  he 
is  called  upon  for  any  of  the  sturdy  old  processes  of  mastery,  he  is 
apt  to  bolt  or  balk, — even  the  best  of  him.  All  this  is  just  as  true  in 
Qermany»  as  my  friends  there  assured  nic,  as  in  America.  But  there 
the  '  StaatwoBomen  *  serves  to  moderate  the  evW* 

Another  teacher^  also  in  an  historic  college,  expresses  the  same 
conviction^  and  adds ;  *'  I  hare  often  spoken  of  this  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  agree  with  me," 

A  teacher  who,  for  thirty  vearB,  has  been  a  beloved  and  effi- 
cieat  member  of  one  of  the  Bmaller  denominational,  but  efficient, 
colleges  of  the  Central  West,  and  who,  in  this  tiniB,  has  eerved 
aa  librarian,  says; 

*'  I  hare  been  librarian  for  thirty  years  and  have  had  to  do  with  the 
whole  oollege,  I  have  of  necessity  observed  somewhat  their  [students'] 
mental  habits.  My  opinion  is  that  in  library  consultations  an  increas- 
ing number  of  students  use  library  helps  more  and  more,  and  do  as 
little  thinking  as  possible.  They  are  frank  in  saying,  *  I  don't  like  this 
subject;  there  is  so  little  reading  upon  it.'  Again  and  again  I  say  to 
them,  *  It  Is  a  good  theme.  You  can  do  your  own  tliinking/  I  am  con- 
flrmed  in  this  view  by  one  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Faculty,  who  has 
served  on  a  committee  to  select  questions  for  prize  debates  in  one  of  our 
societies.  He  says  the  committee  have  chosen  questions  purposely  that 
required  thinking  rather  than  reading,  and  have  been  criticised  by  the 
speakers  for  so  doing. 

"Their  condition  is  fostered  by  two  obvious  things.  The  lecture  sys- 
tem requires  note-books  and  note- taking.  In  library  work  it  has  do- 
generated  into  literal  copying  from  the  open  book.  That  process  is 
('onatantly  going  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  librarian.  Again,  library 
helps  have  greatly  multiplied  in  the  lai^t  twenty-five  years.  They  un- 
lock everything  and  make  the  work  easy  for  the  searcher.  They  are 
invaluable  to  the  advanced  scholar  who  has  learned  to  do  his  own  think- 
ing. But,  like  all  sharp-edged  tools,  they  are  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
the  novice," 

Conferences  which  I  hold  witli  college  men  in  all  parte,  com- 
monly, although  not  universally,  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion. 
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Occasionally  I  hear  the  ranark  made  that  there  is  no  deteriora- 
tion in  the  intellectual  power  or  work  of  students.  Another  ex- 
pfe896B  the  cxmTiction  that  any  judgment  touchiag  any  apparent 
deli^rioration  arises  from  the  change  in  the  point  of  view  of 
the  one  judging.  A  teacher  of  philosophy  in  a  small  but  good 
college  says :  "  I  have  never  had  better  students  than  last  year. 
I  believe  I  require  as  much  now  aa  I  ever  did,  and  get  as  much 
dona"  Yet,  such  judgments  are  rather  exceptional.  The  trend 
of  conviction  is  that  students  are  less  inclined  to  think  and  less 
urilling  to  undertake  hard  tasks  than  they  formerly  were.  This 
concluBion  is  not  by  any  means  proved;  but  the  evidence  for 
the  conclusion  is  such  as  to  cause  any  one  interested  in  American 
life  or  American  education  to  become  somewhat  solicitous. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  condition^— if  it  exists, — ^bears 
one  into  both  general  and  academic  relations.  The  cause  may  reach 
back  into  the  fitting  school.  But  this  cause  also  has  relations  to 
demandjs  made  by  the  college  upon  the  fitting  school.  Most  col- 
leges build  a  high  gateway  of  entrance.  To  open  this  gate  repre- 
sents a  knowledge  and  a  kind  of  knowledge  which,  in  many  re- 
jects, does  not  promote  the  gaining  of  thinking  power.  As  Pro- 
Baker  has  said ; 


"I  ■ewaetimeft  wooder  .  .  ,  whether  it  is  pofeible  that  the  colleges 
hi^wm  %et  tuch  rigid  stAndarda  for  the  various  entrance  examinations  that 
ih9  tdioola  must  give  aU  their  time  to  cramming  the  bo^a  for  them,  and 
fmsDot  te^eh  them  to  see  the  relation  or  bearing  of  one  subject  upon 
anotber*  If^  instead,  the  boy  came  up  to  college  with  fewer  facts,  but 
aa  mterett  in  thinking  for  its  own  sake,  respect  for  learning  and  litera^ 
tvre,  and  some  respontibllity  in  citizenship,  would  not  the  gain  be 
grtait  The  schools  now  send  him  up  with  his  mind  like  a  desk  with 
pIgiOftboles,  some  of  them  perhaps  a  trifle  dusty,  but  undoubtedly  with 
cootaiti,  jet  not  as  a  human  being  who  has  a  relation  to  learnings 
Utcraturt  and  the  facts  of  existence,  and  who  is  able  and  eager  to  make 
for  himadl  applications  of  the  ideas  he  has  learned/'* 

Are  not  the  colleges  in  peril  of  sacrificing  the  intellectual 
power  of  thinking  to  the  intellectual  power  of  gaining  facts  for 
ibt  paamng  of  examinations?  There  are,  there  have  heen^ 
maiteri  of  fitting  schools  who  made  tlieir  boys  thinkers.  Samuel 
IL  Tajrlor,  of  Andover,  was  of  this  type.  He  did  not  have  a 
high  place  as  fitting  bojrs  to  pass  well  the  examinations  for  ad- 
niiiioo  to  the  Freshman  class  of  Harvard  Collie;  bnt  the  train- 
*  "  Educational  B^view/*  September,  1005,  pages  19S-9. 
VOI^  CLXXxm.— KO.  596.  6 
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ing  in  thinking  which  he  fostered  did  emerge  in  the  exceptional 
intellectual  power  of  men  when  they  had  entered  the  Junior  or 
Senior  year. 

One  cause,  too^  may  be  found  in  the  increasing  lujuri- 
ousnesB  of  academic  life.  The  lujturiousness  of  academic  life 
iocreaaes  with  the  luxuriousness  of  life  without  college  walls. 
Of  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  luxury  of  both  tj^es  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  questioning.  This  condition  is  not  to  be  anathe- 
matized, but  for  the  present  purpose  only  interpreted.  A  luiu- 
rious  life  is  certainly,  ia  maBy  respocte,  to  be  preferred  to  a  life 
bare  and  becoming  barren.  If  bar^esa  and  limitation  are  in 
peril  of  producing  cynicism,  or  moral  ruthlessnese,  contempt 
of  the  civilities, — as  they  are, — so  luxuriousness  is  in  peril  of 
produciQg  in  the  student  softness  of  intellectual  and  ethical 
fibre,  flabbiness,  indolence,  and  a  preference  of  the  passive  graces 
to  the  active  virtues.  The  use  and  enjoyment  of  material  ele- 
gancies, the  habit  of  luxuriousness,  are  consumptive  of  intel- 
lectual force  which  otherwise  might  be  devoted  to  scholastic 
affairs. 

It  is  not,  moreover,  for  one  instant  to  be  questioned  that  the 
great  interest  of  the  undergraduates  in  athletic  concerns  does 
tend  to  draw  away  their  interest  from  concerns  directly  intel- 
lectual. College  talk  is  not,  on  the  whole,  intellectually  stimu- 
lating, and  the  talk  which  prevails  in  the  first  two  months  of  each 
academic  year  is  very  remote  from  intellectual  stimulation. 
This  talk  concerns  the  great  American  football  game.  Profes- 
sionalism,— if  not  of  money,  at  least  of  method,^ — has  come  to 
prevaiL  For,  as  a  conspicuous  professor  in  a  conspicuous  college 
has  written  me: 


"  An  athletic  *  career '  at  one  of  our  great  iiniTerBities  now  is  eftBenUaJ- 

\y  a  professional  career.     A  *  husky '  joun^  fellow  may  go  through  

on  the  strength  of  his  athletfc  prowesa,  then  come  to  Tale  or  Harvard 
and  be  carried  through  his  University  courne  on  the  strength  of  the 
same  prowess,  accumulating  money  as  he  goes,  and  then  find  some 
choice  instnictorship  awaiting  him  in  &  great  preparatory  school, — 
.  ,  ,  .  , — and  then,  the  vicious  circle  is  complete,  and  he  trains 
up  other  'husky*  fellows  to  come  to  the  Universities  and  to  do  just  what 
he  has  done.  But  such  aien  are  not  amateura,  they  are  professionals, 
as  I  hold,  reaping  pecuniary  reward  all  the  time  for  their  athletic  pro- 
ficiency, and  reaching  a  proficiency  far  beyond  the  readi  of  any  erne 
who  is  not  ready  to  make  a  profession  out  of  his  athletics.    They  get  a 
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^DAgiiilloeiit  training,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  thiit,  a  training  which 
0ttr  other  professional  schoolg  may  well  envy  for  ita  minut«  thorough* 
nett  and  ita  fine  perfection  of  the  best  traditionSi  but  the  training  is 
not  aloQg  scholarly  Unea*  I  believe  that  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton^  Feiui' 
^ytfialay  and  other  large  universities,  now  furnish  and  maintain,  with 
tlie  Bfldstanoe  of  a  paying  public^  large  and  thorough  professional  school! 
of  athioUoa/' 


Under  such  a  condition,  intellectual  fires  bum  low  on  the  altars 
of  scholarship  and  of  thoughtfnlnesB. 

Anotlier  cause  may  lie  in  the  u&e,  amounting  to  an  abuse,  made 
of  the  elective  system  of  studies.  The  advaDtages  offered  through 
the  dectiTe  system  are  very  gi'eat.  The  introduction  of  this  Bys- 
tcm  wag  inevitable.  The  inevitablencBS  of  its  introduction  arose 
from  the  vast  enlargement  of  the  field  of  knowledge.  But,  de- 
ipite  its  inevitablenesa  and  its  great  advantages,  disadvantages 
do  accompany  its  use.  Among  the  advantages^  be  it  eaid^  is  ihe 
pramodon  of  Bcholarship.  It  has  lifted  echolaatic  standards. 
It  haa  permitted  the  development  of  departments  of  study  beyond 
the  elements  of  a  subject.  It  has  promoted  the  growth  of  in- 
dividuality in  per??onal  character,  as  well  as  in  scholarship.  But, 
under  this  very  condition,  it  has  also  allowed  the  development  of 
chanLcter  tlirough  less  strenuous  subjects  and  methods  unto  less 
worthy  results.  It  has  suffered  the  student  to  make  for  himself 
a  curriculum  through  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  run,  but  may 
dawdle  and  amble*  If,  for  certain  men,  it  has  promoted  strenu- 
tmsiam^  in  others  it  has  promoted  softness.  If  it  has  allowed 
not  a  few  men  to  make  the  most  of  themselves^  and  far  more  than 
Ifaey  could  under  any  other  system,  it  has  also  allowed  a  few, 
at  least,  to  make  the  less  of  themselves.  Yet  it  might  be  affirmed 
that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  select  for  himself  a  soft  course, 
rather  than  to  suffer  the  imposition  of  a  hard  course  against  which 
be  would  rebel  For,  as  a  great  English  bishop  said,  "  It  is  better 
for  every  man  in  England  to  go  home  drank  to-night,  than  for 
any  man  in  England  to  have  the  right  taken  away  of  going  home 
drunk/*  Inirllectual  rebellion  is  intellectual  suicide.  But  this, 
at  Imit,  IB  dear,  that  for  some  men  the  effect  of  an  easy-going 
iystem  resulta  in  a  neglect  of  the  intellectual  severities  and 
?iriliti<». 

A  fifth  cause  of  the  condition  mnsTges.  The  entering  into 
the  cotkge  of  men  who  propose,  upon  leaving  college,  to  go  into 
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business  has  been  the  occasion  of  congratiilation  for  both  the 
commercial  and  the  academic  world.  The  reflex  action^  how- 
ever, of  tiie  presence  in  the  college  of  many  men  who  propose 
to  follow  commercial  or  industrial  pursnite  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered well*  Such  men  nsnally  go  to  college  for  general  reasons* 
Such  men,  also,  represent  a  high  social  type  and  are  also  of  more 
than  average  financial  ability.  They  go  to  college  because  of 
their  desire  for  the  touch  of  college  life.  Specific  reasons  some- 
times also  influence.  Associations  formed  in  college,  they  are 
inclined  to  believe,  may  open  good  business  opportunities.  Do- 
mestic or  social  conditions  frequently  prompt  to  the  entering  into 
academic  relations.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  scholastic  impulse^ 
or  the  scholarly  motive,  is  not  primary.  Intellectual  purposes 
do  not  dominate.  Executive  functions,  undergraduate  under- 
takings,— athletic,  literary,  sociai,^ — are  regarded  as  securing  the 
purpose  of  going  to  college  quite  as  completely  as  hard  reading 
or  hard  thinking,  "  It  is  too  bad  to  ask  these  men  to  study  Greek," 
said  one  of  my  friends,  a  distinguished  professor  of  Greek  in  an 
historic  college,  "  they  have  too  much  to  do.'*  The  conclusion  is 
necessary.  Such  men  are  not  naturally  or  usually  interested  in 
hard  and  high  thinking. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the  transfer  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  from  the  personality  of  the  student  to 
truth  may  promote  the  result  of  the  students  neglecting  the 
duty  of  thinking.  The  teachers  of  the  earlier  time  were  feeble 
enough  in  all  respects.  They  knew  little  of  truth.  They  were 
not  scholars.  Their  regard  for  the  student,  also,  was  certainly 
not  too  great,  great  as  in  many  instances  it  was.  The  teachers  of 
the  present  time  possess  an  equipment  in  knowledge  far  superior 
to  that  poesessed  by  the  teacher  of  the  earlier  period.  But 
their  interest  in  the  students  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  con- 
stant, not  so  definite.  They  are  more  inclined  to  regi^  thmr 
work  as  finished  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  or  of  the 
lecture.  They  are  in  peril  of  neglecting  what  some  regard  as  a 
duty, — the  aiding  of  the  individual  student.  For  such  a  result 
they  are  not  to  be  blamed.  The  increasing  size  of  classes,  the 
elaborateneas  of  living,  the  augmentation  of  executive  work,  the 
opportunity  of  research,  represent  functions  which,  not  a  few  of 
them  worthily  hold,  are  more  important  than  the  concern  for 
the  individual  man.    But,  at  all  events,  the  individual  student, 
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•8  a  Himkiiig  and  moral  beings  is  in  peril  of  suffering.    He  does 
not  grow.    In  many  instances^  he  does  suffer. 

One  may  aak  the  question^  What  is  to  be  done?  It  is  some- 
ihing  to  know  Hiat  a  peril  exists.  The  knowledge  of  its  existence 
is  the  first  condition  for  its  remoYal.  The  Anglo-Saxon  man^ 
too, — even  if  he  be  the  collie  man, — has  the  primary  power  of 
self -correction. 

It  is  important,  moreover,  for  college  teachers  to  promote  the 
pnrsnit  on  the  part  of  their  students  of  such  subjects  as,  in  their 
inherent  character,  demand  thinking,  and  also  to  promote  such 
a  pursuit  of  these  subjects  as  does  promote  thinking.  Mathe- 
matics is  a  subject  which  demands  thinking.  It  is  thinking;  it 
is  nothing  else.  History  may  be  presented  as  a  matter  of  acqui- 
sition; it  also  may  be  presented  as  a  matter  of  weighing  evidence, 
as  a  study  of  cause  and  effect  Economics  is  a  subject  which 
specially  offers  opportunities  for  such  study  as  develops  think- 
ing. Its  phenomena  are  complex,  and  the  causes  which  prevail 
in  its  field  are  often  obscure.  These  studies,  and  similar  ones, 
offer  a  special  advantage  in  creating  and  nourishing  the  power 
of  thinking. 

It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  loyalty  for  the 
elective  system  of  studies,  there  is  to  be  loyalty  to  a  system  of 
study.  Studies  may  be  elective;  study  is  not.  If  the  student 
will  not  study,  he  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  place  of  study. 
The  community  is  demanding  that  the  college  man  shall  "  make 
good."  The  community  suffers  a  sense  of  disgust  at  academic 
laziness.  The  community  is  becoming  impatient,  not  only  of 
tomfoolery,  of  horse-play  and  of  nonsense,  but  also  of  ineflSciency. 
The  community  demands  that  the  college  man  shall  work  at 
his  job,  and  the  community  realizes  that  the  most  important  part 
of  his  job  is  to  think.  Can  college  officers  do  better  than  to  seek 
to  meet  the  righteous  demand  of  the  community  that  students 
shall  attend  to  the  great  business  of  thinking? 

Charles  P.  Thwinq. 
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A  6ECULAB  writer  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  regret  that 
one  of  the  great  cliiirches  of  America  has  recently  assumed  a 
reactionary  policy  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  frowning  upon  the 
right  of  an  innocent,  as  well  as  the  guilty,  party  to  remarry. 
From  a  temporal  standpoint  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  ecclesias- 
tical influence  cannot  unite,  to  an  extent  at  least,  with  that  ot 
the  civil  law  in  establishing  a  general  standard  of  sexual  morals. 
At  the  same  time,  the  American  spirit  is  to  accord,  not  only 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  absolute  personal  respect,  to  one  living 
up  to  his  religious  convictions,  lieciprocally,  our  brethren  in 
the  church,  whatever  their  personal  scruples,  should  aid  in,  and 
not  impede,  the  adoption  of  a  workable  basis  of  marriage  and 
divorce  for  the  government  of  the  community  at  larger  There 
is  no  subject  which  at  the  present  tune  more  imperatively  calls 
for  consistent  application  of  the  American  theory  of  separation 
of  church  and  state.  Churchmen  who  are  opposed  to  divorce  on 
religious  grounds  will  join  too  often  in  defeating  any  movement 
to  liberalisEe  divorce  laws,  even  though  communicants  are  left 
entirely  free  to  observe  their  particular  rules* 

The  vmter  believes  that  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple 
task  to  frame  a  divorce  law  for  operation  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  would  conserve  pubUc  morality  and  general  hap- 
piness and  be  acceptable  to  average  sentiment  We  need  look  no 
farther  than  Massachusetts  for  its  model,  if  not,  indeed,  for  its 
final  form.  Bagehot  and  other  foreign  observers  have  singled 
out  that  State  as  offering  the  most  successful  example  of  popu- 
lar government  in  America,  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  Americans  themselves,  no  other  State  would  be  ranked 
above  it  as  a  well-governed,  law-abiding  community;  certainly 
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DO  one  wooid  renttire  to  regard  the  Bay  State  as  a  land  of  eas; 
tnorak.  Yet  it^  statutes  prescribe,  in  addition  to  adultety,  many 
other  grounds  for  divorce — bb^  for  example,  cruel  and  abusiye 
iTMlment;  utter  desertion  for  three  consecutive  yeftra  next  before 
ilie  flUng  of  the  libel ;  gross  and  confirmed  habits  of  intoxication 
cstwed  by  voluntary  and  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
opium  or  other  drugs ;  on  libel  of  the  wife,  that  the  husband,  being 
abk^  grosdy  or  wantonly  and  cruelly  refuses  or  neglects  to  pro- 
ride  suitable  maintenance  for  her;  sentence  to  con£nem^it  at 
hard  labor  for  life,  or  for  five  year©  or  more.  After  a  divorce  for 
the  laat  cause  no  pardon  restores  conjugal  rights.  All  divorces 
are  absolute;  either  party  may  marry  again,  but  the  guilty  party 
not  within  two  years  from  the  entry  of  the  final  decree. 

The  general  distinction  between  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  policies  is  that  the  former  State  grants  absolute  divorcee 
for  what  may  be  termed  the  secondary  causes — cruelty,  deser- 
tion, etc. — while  as  to  them  New  York  authorizes  a  limited 
diToroe  or  separation*  (Both  States  provide  for  absolute  annul- 
ment or  divorce  for  certain  grounds  affecting  the  marriage  in  Ha 
ineeptioD,  such  as  impotency.)  A  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  emphasises  its  attitude 
towards  the  most  important  of  the  social  relations.  In  Franklin 
vs,  Franklin  (February,  1906,  77  N.  K,  48),  it  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff,  a  skilful  mechanic^  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
England  "to  better  his  condition  in  life,**  leaving  behind  him 
in  Bogland  his  wife  and  children.  Having  concluded  to  remain, 
and  some  of  his  children  having  joined  him  here,  he  endeavored 
t0  induce  his  wife  also  to  come  and  resume  their  matrimonial 
life.  She  refused  to  do  so,  altliough  provided  with  the  means, 
for  no  other  reason  than  disLQcUnation  to  leave  her  native 
land  ud  the  friends  of  her  youth.  On  this  state  of  facta  the 
Haaeaehuseits  Court  held  the  wife  guilty  of  desertion,  entitling 
tbi  husband  to  a  divorce*  A  portion  of  the  opinion  may  well  be 
i]wted; 


"  the  f ttfidaiaaital  fact  to  be  conBidered  ii  that  tho  btiflband,  aa  head 
Af  Ui#  famllf,  legally  renponeible  for  iU  support^  has  a  rijrht  to  choo«e 
and  cstaliliAh  a  domicile  for  hiinself  and  his  -wife  and  children.  A  re* 
foaal  of  thB  wife  to  stAjr  with  him  in  that  domiciJe^  without  a  suiHaient 
rauoD  for  hiv  refutal,  it  deMrtion.  This  right  of  the  hiiBbund  is  not 
llnllad  lo  fha  itaie  or  otiuatry  in  which  the  partiea  lire  at  tho  time  of 
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their  marriage,  but  in  these  da^s  of  eas^  conLmimication  between  different 
countries,  and  different  parts  of  the  same  oountiy,  he  may  exercise  it 
reasonably,  in  a  way  which  wUI  change  his  dtizenship  and  allegiance. 
80  far  as  he  personally  is  coDcemed,  if  hia  duties  to  his  wife  are  left  out 
of  consideration,  this  right  is  doubtless  absolute*     But  in  reference 
the  rights^  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  in  their  marital  rels 
tions  it  is  not  absolute.     It  should  be  exercised  with  some  reference  to 
the  welfare  of  the  wife.     We  can  conceive  of  a  choice  of  a  domicile  so. 
plainly  unreasonable  and  improper,  in  reference  to  the  health  and  we 
fare  of  the  wife,  that  the  Belection  of  it,  and  an  attempted  enforc 
of  his  general  marital  right  to  have  her  share  it  with  him,  would 
extreme  cruelty^  such  as  would  justify  her  in  declining  to  acoomp 
him  or  follow  him  to  such  a  place  of  abode.     His  wife's  marital  righ 
and  his  duty  as  a  husband  would  come  in  conflict  with  the  exercise 
his  general  right  to  choose  his  own  domicile,  if  he  attempted  to  exerc 
the  right  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  utterly  and  grossly  unreasonable 
because  of  the  peril  to  her  life  and  health,  and  perhaps  because  of  her 
deprivation  of  other  things  essential  to  her  welfare.    But  the  determina 
tion  of  such  matters  must,  in  the  first  instance  and  ordinarily,  be  le^ 
to   the  husband,   upon  whom   rests   the  legal   duty  to   provide  for  hii 
family,  as  well  as  for  himself.     The  wife  cannot  legally  refuse  to  ao 
company  him  in  a  change  of  domicile  unless  such  a  change  is  plainlj 
unreasonable," 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  State  that  the  average  citizen  be  nion- 

ogamous  and  subjected  to  the  responsibilities  and  restraints  of 

domestic  life.     Which  conduces  more  strongly  to  that  end,  the 

law  of  Massachnsetts,  or  the  civic  sacramentalism  of  New  York 

that  condemna  thousands  of  persons,  whose  legal  spouses  arej 

impossible  partners,  to  practical  celibacy  or  sexual  outlawry! 

Of  course,  divorce  laws,  whether  liberal  or  strict,  are  subject  to 

abuse;  but  this  is  no  justification  of  purblind  adherence  to  a 

system  which  ignores  human  nature  and  tiie  very  ends  of  civil 

/matrimony.     Let  the  State  first  set  itself  theoretically  right, 

'and  it  may  then  trust  its  courts  to  frustrate  attempts  to  setj 

I  aside  or  evade  its  laws. 

Viewing  the  comparative  legislation  of  the  country,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  majority  of  the  States  approximate  more  or 
1^8  closely  to  the  Massachusetts  policy*  Very  few  of  them  re- 
strict the  causes  of  divorce  to  a  single  one,  and  not  very  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  sanction  trilling  or  frivolous  reasons.  In  the 
undeveloped  civilisation  of  mining  camps  prematurely  created 
sovereign  States,  crudities,  vagaries  and  venalitiea  of  legisla- 
tion are  only  to  be  expected.     Many  years  ago,  the  State  of 
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ntiDob  enjoyed  the  notoriety  of  a  free-and-eaay  divorce  em- 
porium, to  which  in  recent  times  South  Dakota  has  succeeded,  \ 
Ko  doubt  the  latter  State  has  deliberately  catered  to  the  divorce  | 
t»de  ffmn  the  same  mercenary  motives  with  which  West  Vir- 
gima,  by  adopting  laws  of  lax  responsibility  for  dLrectors^  has 
catered  to  the  corporation  trade.     Popular  sentiment  long  ago 
shamed  Illinois  out  of  its  extreme  complaisance  to  divorce,  andf  j 
the  cure  for  any  such  local  and  temporary  aberration  lies  in  fcF  | 
cuaiiig  poblic  attention  on  the  abuse.    Without  adverting  specii-f 
ically  to  change  in  statute  law,  it  would  Bcem  particularly  apt, 
ss  Hhiairating  a  generally  reformed  attitude,  to  quote  a  few 
words  from  a  judicial  opinion  rendered  in  an  appellate  court 
(tf  Illinois  in  1891: 


I 


''Ito  ooariction  is  forced  upon  ub  from  a  considenktion  of  tbese 
tiWlfimiltlKo  that  be  [appellee]  ie  a  mere  sojourner  here,  till  hia  di- 
yoim  mlgbi  be  obtained.  Th^  stiitute  requiring  a  residence  in  this 
BMm  aboiild  baTe  a  ttrict  construction,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  n&me 
ol  IIm  Stat*  if  nothiiig  more,  and  no  encouragement  should  be  held  out 
I0  mtA  as  ooiiM  here  nway  from  their  homes  and  the  domicile  of  the  defend- 
ants ti»  trouble  our  courts  with  their  marital  infelicitie«.  The  residence 
of  this  defeaidJLzit  (in  error)  is  not  bona  ftde,  and  on  the  merits  he  has 
made  out  no  caae**'     (Albee  <>«.  Albee,  45  111.,  App.,  370-377.) 

Eren  in  South  Dakota,  the  law  was  amended  a  few  years  since 
Iff  diapging  the  requirement  of  a  residence  of  ninety  days^  in 
Ofder  to  apply  for  a  divorce,  to  one  of  six  months^  with  the 
twrOmr  proriaion  that  no  divorce  shall  be  granted  against  a 
non-resident  imless  the  plaintiff  shall  have  resided  a  year  in 
Sootli  Dakota  or  the  defendant  shall  have  been  personally  served 
with  proeeia  either  within  or  without  the  State.  In  view  of  the 
Dnjt^a  CBBe,  in  which  the  force  of  opinion  of  the  outside  world 
eompeUed  a  great  nation^  sorely  against  its  will  and  much  to 
the  mortification  of  its  pride,  to  right  a  wrong  against  a  very 
ordinarj  individual*  Americans  may  well  be  cK>nfident  of  the 
poirar  of  public  sentiment  to  correct  sporadic  eccentricities  and 
inraoiralitiea  of  govenunent  A  more  serious  drawback  than 
the  higialatlTe  antics  of  any  raw  community  is  the  incorrigible 
Bonitomioi  of  a  mature  State,  like  New  York^  in  permitting 
dinoliitiaii  of  a  marriage^  whose  inception  is  nnassalhdyle,  with 
riglil  to  remarry,  only  for  adultery  or  if  one  of  the  spouses  has 
lieea  ienieooed  to  life  imprisonment     That  policy  inevitably 
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drives  its  own  cdtizens  into  other  forums  to  obtain  the  relief 

which  Justice  and  the  average  moral  sense  sanction  their  eeekiiog. 
It  also  indirectly  encourages  newer  States  in  setting  up  as  di- 
vorce Gretna  Greens.  It  is  quite  significant  that,  in  a  large 
majority  of  notorious  interstate  divorce  suits,  citizens  of  New 
York  have  been  interested  parties.  The  record  is  supplemented 
by  a  long  list  of  divorce  scandals  in  the  domestic  couris  of  the 
State,  Considering  its  great  population,  wealth  and  general 
influence,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  New  York^s  obstinate 
disregard  of  the  preponderance  of  American  sentiment  is  the 
principal  disturbing  factor  in  the  divorce  problem. 

A  uniform  law — founded,  say,  on  the  existing  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts— is  a  great  desideratum,  and  to  procure  it  is  the  dream 
of  moat  divorce  reformers.  The  project  is  called  a  dream  be- 
cause of  the  vast  difficulty,  both  of  inertia  and  positive  opposi- 
tion, in  the  way  of  its  realization.  The  late  Abram  S*  Hewitt 
used  to  lament  that  it  took  at  least  ten  years  to  accomplish  any 
substantial  political  improvement  in  New  York  City.  The  writer 
fears  that  it  will  require  more  than  ten  years  to  obtain  absolute 
uniformity  of  divorce;  nevertheless,  it  is  an  ideal  possible  of 
attainment,  and  striving  after  it  will  at  the  least  achieve  inci- 
dental benefits.  The  two  rival  methods  by  which  the  end  is 
aimed  at  are  (I)  cooperative  State  legislation,  and  (2)  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  Congress  to  pass  a  general  law. 

Under  the  first  method  the  legislatures  of  all,  or  practically 
all,  the  States  would  have  to  be  induced  independently  to  enact 
a  statute,  identical  or  substantially  similar  in  terms,  prescribing 
grounds  for  divorce  and  procedure  for  obtaining  it  About  a 
dozen  years  ago,  a  movement  for  cooperative  State  legislation, 
comprehending  marriage  and  divorce,  commercial  paper  and 
other  subjects,  was  started  and  it  has  continued,  thoiigh  some- 
what fitfully,  down  to  the  present  time.  It  has  accomplished 
one  tangible  result  of  real  importance — ^the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon Negotiable  Instruments  Law  for  twenty-nine  States  and 
Territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  this  branch 
of  law  there  are  the  most  obviona  reasons  for  uniformiiy,  and 
practically  no  differences  of  opinion.  Yet  action  by  about  threa-^ 
fifths  of  the  .Imerican  commonwealths  is  the  sum  total  of 
achievement    We  are  not  aware  that  a  single  State  has  adopted 
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a  diToroe  law  framed  or  suggested  in  pursuance  of  the  original 
plan.  A  national  Congress  of  Divorce  met  in  Pennsylvania  a 
lew  months  ago,  at  the  invitation  of  Governor  Pennypacker,  for 
the  single  purpose  of  promoting  cooperative  legislative  uni- 
fomuty.  Ah  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of  its  first 
session,  nothing  transpired  to  afford  hope  of  the  success  of  the 
scheme  within  any  reasonable  period  of  time,  A  cooperative 
dirorce  measure  would  encounter  not  only  the  ordinary  inertia, 
which  thus  far  has  withheld  two-fifths  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories from  adopting  the  Commercial  Instruments  Law,  but 
also  the  positive  opposition  of  States  whose  policy  was  to  be 
dianged.  Furthermore,  it  would  have  to  receive  universal  rati- 
fication in  order  to  be  of  any  serviea  The  Negotiable  Instru- 
mentd  Law  differs  in  this  respect,  because^  as  it  is  passed  in  each 
Stale^  a  new  increment  is  added  to  a  ujuformity  that  is  always 
advantageous  as  far  as  it  goes*  If  a  divorce  law  were  submitted, 
it  would  be  most  readily  taken  up  by  those  States  whose  sys- 
tems it  least  affected,  that  is,  by  the  States  whose  law  is  now 
substantially  uniform,  leaving  the  States  that  principally  cause t 
embarrassraent — those  whose  law  is  most  strict  and  most  lax\ 
— ^precisely  where  they  are.  If  one-quarter  of  the  States  should  ) 
hold  Bloof,  tlie  interstate  situation  would  continue  materially  as  J 
it  exists.  Of  course,  the  increasing  sentiment  from  without 
would  be  felt  by  all  States;  but,  nevertheless,  the  complete  con- 
sommation  of  the  movement,  in  any  event,  would  be  an  affair  of 
many  j^ears  and  of  unremitting,  laborious  agitation. 

Without  attempting  to  minimize  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
el  the  counter-project  of  Federal  Constitutional  Amendment, 
I  believe  it,  on  the  whole,  the  more  feasible  one.  There  would 
be  a  special  factor  of  opposition  here  from  State-rights  purists. 
Aeoording  to  the  historical  conception  of  State  sovereignty,  the 
fonctifni  ol  regulating  marriage  and  divorce  belongs  more  prop- 
erlj  to  the  States  than  the  General  Government  Experience 
hMM  shown,  however,  that  the  conflict  of  laws  entails  varying 
pcnoiDml  fttttus  and  legitimacy  of  children  on  different  sides  of 
dfiOi9tic  geographical  lines.  Common  sense  and  the  moral  sense 
iqggest  that  these  matters  in  themselves,  and,  further,  as  they 
affect  mterstate  property  rights  of  dower  and  inheritance,  are 
iffea  more  appropriately  matters  of  national  cognizance  than 
banb^ptry,  for  example,  over  which  Congress  already  has  juri&- 
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diction  by  a  clause  in  the  origiiial  ConstitTitioii.  State-rights 
scruples  are  by  no  means  as  rigorously  held  as  they  were  a  half- 
century  ago,  and  probably  any  hostility  developing  on  this  score 
could  be  overcome.  I  believe  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
plan  more  promising  of  success  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the 
opposition  of  one-fourth  of  the  States  would  be  futile.  AU  that 
would  be  required  for  Federal  legislation  would  be  the  adoption 
by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  of  an  Amendment 
conferring  power  on  Congress  to  act  Any  number  of  States  up 
to  one-quarter,  although  they  refused  to  acquiesce,  would  nev- 
ertheless be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  others.  Moreover,  as 
the  Amendment  itself  would  be  in  general  terms,  no  conflict 
would  be  aroused  as  to  particular  phases  of  divorce  policy,  but 
the  issue  would  be  merely  on  the  abstract  question  whether  the 
subject  should  be  transferred  from  State  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Congressional  legislation,  prescribing  procedure  in  the 
Federal  courts,  would  have  the  advantage  over  cooperative  State 
law,  in  that,  according  to  the  usual  Federal  practice,  a  plain- 
tiff would  probably  be  compelled  to  sue  a  defendant  in  the 
latter's  residential  district,  and  not  compel  him  to  go  to  a  re- 
mote State  in  order  to  make  his  defence. 

However  distant  the  prospect  of  systematic  and  universal  re- 
form, the  energetic  advocacy  of  either  or  both  of  the  designs 
above  explained  will  tend  to  the  awakening  of  public  opinion, 
and,  therefore,  probably  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  situa- 
tion by  amendments,  from  time  to  time,  of  State  laws.  In  this 
view,  reformers  of  both  schools,  in  addition  to  presenting  the 
arguments  for  their  definite  scheme,  may  well  strive  broadly  to 
educate  the  sentiment  of  the  people-  A  general  law,  however 
secured,  will  of  necessity  embody  a  compromise  between  the 
extreme  theories  now  prevailing.  Devout  churchmen  must  be 
convinced  of  their  duty,  as  citizens,  not  to  impede  the  adoption  of 
a  more  liberal  code  than  their  own  as  the  secular  law  of  the 
land.  The  l^islatures  of  strict  States,  like  New  York,  must  be 
impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  more  lenient  views  in  other 
communities,  and  importuned  to  ponder  whether  the  part  of 
essential  morality,  as  well  as  of  practical  wisdom,  may  not  lie 
in  treating  the  civil  contract  of  marriage  as  one  which,  while 
not  to  be  repudiated  lightly,  or  from  caprice,  still  should  be 
dissolvable  if  eitlier  spouse  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  thaty 
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althongli  short  of  actual  adultery,  renders  continued  cohabita- 
tion unsafe  or  reasonably  unendurable.  States  whose  Btatutes 
afford  subterfuges  for  throwing  off  the  matrimonial  yoke,  mere- 
ly because  it  has  become  wearisome  or  distasteful,  should,  through 
the  ordinary  agencies  of  opinion,  be  held  up  to  the  righteous 
80oni  of  the  ouUide  world.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  get  along  as  best  it  can  under  diverse  State 
hw8.  It  may  be  that,  by  the  time  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  law 
boocmies  possible,  its  actual  passage  will  be  largely  superfluous, 
became  of  the  changes  in  State  enactments  during  the  course 
of  ihe  agitation.  It  is  certainly  probable  that  very  considerable 
modificationfi  of  State  pro^sions  will  precede  any  statute  of  uni- 
Tersal  scope  resulting  from  cooperative  legislation. 

Hie  presumption  that  independent  State  authority  will  hold 
sway  through  a  long  future  period  gives  especial  interest  to  the 
teomt  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^e  United  States  in 
the  cose  of  Haddock  vs.  Haddock,  which  has  called  forth  ex- 
teiiave  comment  in  the  press.  For  an  understanding  of  its 
scope  and  effect,  certain  abstract  legal  principles  must  be  briefly 
summarized.  Before  a  court  can  obtain  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain a  cantroversy  and  grant  relief,  it  is  necessary  that  its  process, 
or  mandate — variously  known  as  the  "sunmions,"  the  "sub- 
pQBDap^  etc. — be  served  upon  the  defendant.  Judgments  are 
^    i'led    into   two    classes  —  those   in    personam    and    those   in 

A  judgment  of  the  former  kind  is  a  general  adjudica- 
tion against  the  defendant,  becomes  a  lien  upon  his  real  properiy 

"  rcible  by  execution  against  his  personal  property  within 
lorial  jurisdiction  of  the  couri;,  and  may  be  sued  on  in 
other  jurisdictions^  like  a  personal  note,  or  bond.  A  judgment 
Ml  rem,  on  the  other  hand,  binds  only  the  specific  properiy 
•ought  to  be  affected,  as,  for  example,  where  a  mortgage  upon 
real  estate  is  foreclosed,  or  an  admiralty  lien  is  declared  against 
a  particalar  veasel.  It  is  a  general  rule  that,  to  obtain  judg- 
mest  in  p^nonam,  the  defendant  must  be  physically  served  with 
ihe  courffl  process  within  the  limit  of  its  geographical  purview. 
JndgmentB  in  rem  may  be  procured  through  what  is  known  as 
fubititated,  or  constructive,  service — that, is,  the  publication  of 
the  prooosB  in  newspapers,  the  mailing  of  copies  to  the  defiant 
at  hia  last  known  address,  posting  in  conspicuous  places,  efjc. 
An  important  l^gal  controversy  concerning  divorce  is  over  the 
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question  whether  the  actian  is  in  personam  or  in  rem,  Man^ 
courts  have  laid  down  a  justifiable  classification  in  pronouncing 
the  proceeding  one  quasi  in  rem.  This  in  plain  language  means 
that  a  suit  for  divorce  is  one  of  special  and  peculiar  character, 
partaking  of  the  features  of  both  the  general  divisions.  It  is 
contemplated,  of  course,  that  the  decree  shall  bind  the  defendant 
personally,  but  it  also  affects  the  rem,  or  status  of  the  marriage, 
thereby  incidentally  determining  dower  rights  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  children  of  a  subsequent  marriage.  Nearly  all  the 
States,  including  New  York,  practically  recognize  the  quasi  in 
rem  nature  of  divorces,  by  providing  that  they  may  be  obtained! 
by  service  of  process  by  publication  on  a  non-resident  defendant. 
The  interstate  crua:  arises  as  to  the  authority  of  a  divorce  so 
obtained  outside  the  State  where  it  was  granted.  Most  of  the 
States  treat  divorces  granted  in  other  States  on  merely  con- 
structive service  as  valid.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Haddock 
vs.  Haddock,  Mr.  Justice  Brown  shows  that  the  "only  Staieal 
in  which  it  is  held  that  a  party  domiciled  in  another  State] 
may  not  obtain  a  divorce  there  by  constructive  service  are  New] 
York,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina."  South  Caro-1 
lina  has  always  occupied  a  unique  position,  having  no  statutes 
on  the  subject  of  divorce  whatsoever.  North  Carolina  has  very 
recently  taken  itself  out  of  the  list  of  recalcitrant  States  by 
the  decision  of  its  Supreme  Court  in  Bid  well  vs>  Bidwell  (53 
S.  E*  Rep.,  55).  Apparently,  therefore,  there  remain,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Carolina,  only  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  States,  nevertheless,  anomalously  authorize  divorces  on 
constructive  service  in  their  own  courts. 

The  various  States  have  proceeded  on  different  theories.  Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  them  have  upheld  divorce  judgments  of 
sister  States  on  the  ground  of  comity,  reinforced  by  the  con- 
sideration of  consistency  because  of  their  own  statutes  for  con- 
structive service.  Other  States — notably  Rhode  Island,  in  a  very 
forcible  opinion  by  its  Supreme  Court — ^have  held  that  a  foreign 
divorce,  although  on  substituted  servic-e,  is  required  to  be  uni- 
versally recognized  under  section  1,  article  iv,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  prescribing  that  "full  faith  and 
credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State." 

New  York,  with  its  characteristic  attitude  of  separatism  and 
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action,  has  sjrstematically  refused  to  treat  fomgn  divorcM^s 
as  binding,  and  here  again  its  peculiar  poBition  haa  made  the 
Empire  State  a  Btorm-eentre  of  litigation.  The  leading  case 
id  one  in  which  a  man  residing  in  New  York,  whosei  wife  had 
obtained  a  divorce  from  him  in  Ohio,  upon  service  by  pnbli- 
cation,  remarried  in  New  York,  and  the  Ohio  judgment  was  bo 
completely  ignored  that  the  huBband*8  conviction  of  bigamy  was 
sn£taiaed  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  (People  i;*.  Baker, 
76  N.  Y.,  78). 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
V&6  on  appeal  from  a  New  York  judgment  granting  a  wife  a 
separation,  with  alimony.  The  husband  had  previously  procured 
an  absolute  divorce  in  Connecticut,  the  service  of  process  being 
merdy  constructive.  The  question  was  whether  New  York  would 
be  compelled  to  recognize  the  Connecticiit  judgment  under 
the  "  Full  Faith  and  Credit  ^'  clause,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  tJnited  States  has  determined,  by  a  bare  majority  vote 
of  five  to  four,  that  the  constitutional  provision  does  not  apply 
and  that  New  York  is  free  to  continue  its  peculiar  system*  The 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  very  voluminous  and  the  con- 
victiooa  of  the  four  judges  who  dissented  very  vigorously  ex- 
piesaed.  Mr.  Justice  Brown  regrets  "that  the  court  in  this 
caae  ha£  taken  what  seems  to  me  a  step  backward  in  American 
jorispradence,  and  has  virtually  returned  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  comifyi  which  it  was  the  very  object  of  the  '  Full  Faith  and 
Credit'  clAUse  of  the  Constitution  to  supersede,^*  Mr.  Justice 
HdliiKfta  is  almost  equally  strong  in  bis  deprecation  of  the  de- 
d«i0EL  The  main  argument  of  Mr.  Justice  White,  who  wrote 
for  the  majority,  on  the  applicability  of  the  "Full  Faith  and 
Credit*'  clause  is  summarized  by  Mr,  Justice  Brown  in  this 
langoage: 

*Tliat  il  one  government,  by  virtue  of  its  authority  over  marriage, 
my  dlatolve  Ui#  tie  i^s  to  citiEenB  of  another  gorernment,  that  other 
§99wruami%  would  have  a  eimilar  power,  and  hence  the  right  of  every 
^pwwmmoLt  over  ita  own  citizenft  might  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  ex* 
creSat  of  the  power  wliich  every  other  gOTenunent  posieesea," 

Kr.  Justice  Brown  answers  such  position  as  follows: 

**  Ute  opinion*  however^  fails  to  vtate  the  logical  result  of  this  propo- 
fi^  Ikai  BO  divorce  would  be  possible  in  either  State  witbout 
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A  personal  servic©  upon  the  other  within  the  State.  If  the  hysbimd, 
having  hiB  domicile  in  Connecticut^  eonld  not  obtain  a  divorce  against 
his  wife  domiciled  in  New  York  without  a  personal  Bcrvicc,  it  followi 
that  the  wife  domiciled  in  New  York  could  not  obtain  a  divorce  againtt 
her  husband  in  that  State  without  a  personal  service  there." 

In  addition^  and  following  out  the  eame  idea,  it  may  be  Bug* 
gestedj  in  reply  to  Mr,  Justice  White's  contention,  that^  as 
practically  all  the  States  provide  for  the  granting  of  diToroes 
by  substitut-ed  service,  and  as  it  would  be  monstrous  to  presume 
that  each  State  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
within  its  own  borders  only,  and,  therefore^  interstate  polygamy, 
the  application  of  the  **  Full  Faith  and  Credit ''  clause  in  a 
broad  and  statesmanlike  way  would  only  compel  each  State  to 
accept  for  itaelf  what  it  impliedly  assumes  to  impose  upon  other 
States, 

As  to  the  future  outlook,  a  few  suggestions  may  be  offered. 
It  eeemfi  not  improbable  that  this  determination  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority vote,  the  result  of  which  is  contrary  to  the  strong  pre- 
ponderance of  State  court  authority,  may  be  overruled  after  a 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  bench.  Apparently,  the  proba- 
bility is  greater  than  it  was  as  to  the  Income  Tax  Decision,  and 
fully  afi  great  aa  with  regard  to  the  Legal  Tender  Cages* 

The  prevailing  opinion  expressly  concedes  the  right  of  State 
courts  to  recognize  foreign  divorces  through  j^t^omit^  and  Mr. 
Justice  Brown  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  courts  of  New 
Jersey,  in  Felt  vs.  Felt  (59  N.  J.  Eq.,  600),  have  reversed  the 
former  attitude  of  that  State,  which  agreed  with  tl^at  of  New 
York,  and  now  treat  as  valid  a  foreign  divorce  on  substituted 
service,  under  the  doctrine  of  comity-  More  recently  still,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  as  above  shown,  has  made  a 
similar  change,  not,  however,  pn  the  ground  of  comity,  but 
following  what  it  supposed  to  be  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  earlier  decision  of 
Atherton  vs,  Atherton  (181  U.  8.,  155).  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
in  his  dissenting  opinion »  concurs  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  believing  that  the  only  distinction  between 
Atherton  vs.  Atherton  and  Haddock  vs.  Haddock  rests  upon  a 
mere  fiction,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  entertained  in  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance. 
It  may  bp  accepted  as  settled  law  that,  in  the  absence  of  fraud, 
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any  State  would  be  Teqnired  to  recognize  a  divorce  obtained  in 
another  State^  although  for  a  canse  not  recognized  by  the  former^ 
if  there  had  been  personal  service  of  the  process  of  the  Court 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  forum.  It  is  also  settled 
that,  when  there  has  been  an  actual  matrimonial  domicile  in  a 
State  and  the  wife  has  abandoned  her  husband  and  that  State, 
he  may  procure  a  divorce  in  its  courts,  on  merely  substituted 
service  of  process,  which  will  be  extraterritorially  and  nationally 
valid,  under  the  '*  Pull  Faith  and  Credit  '*  clause  ( Atherton  vs. 
Atherton,  supra).  Furthermore,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  decision  in  the  Haddock  case  will  make  any  substantial 
change  in  legal  policies;  its  main  purport  is  to  sanction  the 
continuation  of  their  own  policies  by  New  York  and  other  ec- 
centric States.  Of  course,  those  States  that  have  proceeded 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  in  recognizing  foreign  divorces 
are  now  released  from  that  position,  but  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  they  will  incline  toward  adhering  to  the  former 
result  through  comity,  especially  as  the  majority  opinion  itself 
pointedly  leaves  the  way  open  on  that  ground. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  pending  an  agitation  to  bring 
them  into  reciprocal  and  harmonious  relations  with  other  States, 
it  is  advisable  to  advocate  legislation  on  the  special  subject  of 
legitimacy.  However  settled  the  notions  of  their  citizens  and 
courts  may  be  against  divorces  themselves  and  the  parties  to 
them,  it  might  be  feasible  to  procure  the  passage  of  laws  declar- 
ing that  all  children  shall  be  legitimate,  where  their  parents 
have  contracted  marriage  after  a  divorce  of  one  or  both  of  them, 
pronounced  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter and  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  according  to  the  local  law. 
We  have  been  glad  to  notice  that,  in  the  discussion  of  Haddock 
vs.  Haddock,  the  plight  of  innocent  children,  whose  illegitimacy 
it  has  sealed,  has  been  universally  commiserated.  Their  posi- 
tion, at  least,  shoxdd  everywhere  be  set  right. 

WiLBUB  LaRREMORB. 
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"  E  pur  &i  mnove/*    And  aa  the  planet  in  its  forward  march 
through  apace  makes  its  progress  in  a  series  of  diurnal  revolu- 
tions with  alternating  periods  of  light  and  darkness,  and  in  a 
never-ending  circling  around  its  central  sun  never  traverses  ei- 
actly  the  same  track  but  corner  almost  back  to  the  same  places 
only  always  a  little  further  on  through  the  infinite  expanse,  so 
there  often  seems  to  be  a  corresponding  system  of  progress  in     i 
the  world  of  thought  and  knowledge.     We  leave  behind  us  infl 
the  darkness  the  worn-out  knowledge  of  the  past,  we  bask  in  the^ 
light  of  the  superior  acquirements  of  our  own  age,  and  suddenly 
we  come  back  again,  as  if  in  a  circle,  upon  something  that  is 
so  curiously  like  what  we  had  supposed  was  abandoned  in  by- 
gone ages  that  it  almost  seems  our  progress  has  been  but  a 
phantasm  and  we  have  gone  back  again  upon  the  same  old  track. 
But  there  is  a  diifercnce;  we  have  revolved  in  a  circle  but  w© 
have  gone  forward  too;  we  have  made  a  genuine  advance^ 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

There  has  periodically  been,  there  is  perhaps  now,  a  notaC 
recurrence  to  the  mysticism  which  alternates  with  rationalism ' 
in  a  perennial  appeal  to  the  human  intellect  and  the  human 
impulse  to  penetrate  and  to  account  for  the  mysteries  of  ex- 
istence, to  make  plain  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  material 
world  upon  which  it  is  dependent.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  we 
seemed  fairly  committed,  at  least  so  far  as  physical  science  wa^fl 
concerned,  to  a  materialistic  standpoint  from  which  to  march™ 
forward  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Perhape  it  is  so  yet;  per- 
haps, however,  our  view  of  materialism  is  to  be  modified  and 
expanded  by  what  has  heretofore  seemed  mystical,  with  a  re- 
sulting broadened  and  truer  insight     At  all  events,  recent  di 
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coreries  in  phjBics  and  chemiBtry  would,  a  Bhort  tune  ago,  have 
beea  classed  with  the  fantastic  chimeras  of  the  alchemists  whoea 
taoiBoexkdental  enthnsiasm  was  the  actual  generatire  power  in 
(he  birth  of  modem  chejnistry  and  physical  science.  We  seem 
to  get  back  again,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  exploded  theories  of 
the  pastj  with  a  little  difference  in  theory  that  makes  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  yalidity  of  the  acquirement.  And,  as  the  al- 
chemist  Paracelsus,  the  progenitor  of  modem  medical  experi- 
mental science^  says  in  his  Philosophic  Occulta,  ^^  things  that 
are  considered  now  to  be  impossible  will  be  accomplished;  that 
which  is  unexpected  will  in  future  prove  to  be  true,  and  that 
which  is  looked  upon  as  enperstition  in  one  century  will  be  the 
basis  for  the  approved  science  of  the  nexf 

No  doubt,  much  of  the  mystical  phraseology  in  which  the 
alehemietical  philosophers  appear  to  sink  rational  thinking  may 
hare  been  used  to  preserve  the  strictly  esoteric  character  of  the 
phyidcal  science  they  were  engaged  in  developing,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary precaution  against  the  inconveniences,  to  say  nothing  of 
tha  dangers,  to  which  an  open  avowal  of  knowledge  often  sub- 
jected its  poeeessor,  as  Galileo  and  many  another  searcher  after 
tnifli  found  to  his  cost  But  however  that  may  be,  there  is  an 
uiKjoeetionable  basis  of  genuine  mysticism  underlying  their  doc- 
Imies,  as  the  inspiration  of  their  labors  and  the  sustaining  power 
by  which  work  was  carried  on  under  unfavorable  and  disheart- 
ening conditions  and  with  crude  and  meagre  appliances;  and 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mystic  vision  prying  into  the  secrets  of 
nature  goes  a  truly  scientific  concept  of  the  natural  causes  of  all 
things.  Thus  Paracelsus,  in  the  midst  of  his  philosophy  of  the 
•* elemental  spirits^*  which  dwell  in  the  four  ''elements**  of 
earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  does  not  hesitate  to  say: 


''111*  #Ttl  gpirtts  are,  so  to  speak,  the  bailiffa  and  executioner!  of 
Qod  (tli«  Iav).  They  have  been  called  into  e^ciBtenoe  by  the  influences 
of  #vfV  aiid  tliey  work  out  their  destiny^  But  the  Tulg&r  huTe  a  too 
yfli  vtimftto  of  their  powers,  especially  of  the  power  of  the  dcriL  The 
dtrQ  hm»  not  enough  power  to  mend  broken  old  pots,  much  less  to  enrich 
a  man*  H#— or  it^ — is  the  poorest  thing  that  can  be  thought  of,  and 
poorer  than  any  being  that  can  be  found  in  the  four  elements*  There 
are  a  irreat  many  inventions,  sciences,  and  arta  that  are  ascribed  to  the 
agmey  of  the  deril;  but,  before  the  world  grows  much  older^  It  will  be 
loQiiid  ibat  the  deril  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  things,  that  the  devil  is 
i  kiiowB  noibliigt  and  that  such  thiagi  are  the  result  of  natural 
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cftute«.  True  science  can  aeconiplieli  a  great  deal;  tbe  Eternal  Wisdoin 
of  the  existence  of  aJl  things  is  without  a  time,  without  a  beiginmng, 
and  without  an  end/* 

Truly^  that  may  have  been  heresy,  scientific  as  weU  as  theologic, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  later;  bnt  in  the  twentieth  we  can 
have  no  serians  quarrel  with  it  Firmly  believing  in  the  inherent 
evil  that  lies  in  ignorance  of  natural  law,  and  that  disease  germs 
are  almost  literally  "evil  spirits  called  into  existence  by  the 
influences  of  evil/'  and  "  executioners  ^'  of  the  sanitary  law,  the 
law  of  God,  when  we  violate  it,  the  statement  might  have  been 
written  yesterday. 

So,  too,  of  the  alchemist  Boger  Bacon,  six  hundred  years  and 
more  ago  and  three  centuries  before  Paracelsus,  it  can  be  said: 

"  Having  undertaken  to  demonstrate  that^  bj  the  help  of  natural 
science,  it  is  possible  to  actually  perform  the  pretended  prodigies  of 
magiC)  he  further  assures  us  that  machines  may  be  constructed  for 
navigation  without  the  aid  of  rowers,  in  such  a  manner  that  vessels  will 
be  borne  through  the  waters  with  extraordinary  velocity,  under  the 
direction  of  a  single  man.  '  It  is  equally  possible  to  construct  cars 
which  may  be  set  in  motion  with  marvellous  rapidity,  independently  of 
horses  or  other  animals.  Flying-machines  may  also  be  made,  the  man 
seated  in  tbe  centre,  and  by  means  of  certain  contrivances  beating  the 
air  with  artificial  wings/  In  the  same  way  Baoon  anticipated  the  in- 
vention of  the  crane,  diving  apparatus,  suspension-bridges,  etc.  These 
things,  he  declares,  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  may  still  be  re- 
covered/' 

Considering  that  Friar  Bacon  was  imprisoned,  in  tlie  year  1S98, 
"and  forced  to  confess  his  repentance  of  his  pains  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,"  considering  how  many  of  his  suceessora  were 
visited  with  even  worse  pains  as  punishment  for  their  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  an  esoteric 
doctrine  was  for  them  much  safer  than  one  open  and  confessed. 
It  is  quite  beside  the  mark — in  this  era  of  unlimited  freedom  of 
opinion  and  belief — to  condemn  those  who  possessed  knowledge, 
in  an  age  of  almost  universal  ignorance,  on  the  simple  groiind 
that  they  chose  to  clothe  it  in  mystary,  to  erect  their  science  into 
a  secret  philosophy  and  to  express  it  in  a  jargon  intelligible  only 
to  the  initiated.  Whether  or  not  their  possession  of  the  secret 
processes  of  the  magnum  opus  was  a  mere  delusion,  or  even  an 
imposture,  the  fact  that  —  like  the  famous  Scotch  alchemist. 
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Altnunder  Seton,  or  Sethoniug,  who  waa  imprisonad  by  the 
Elector  ChristiaiL  II  of  Saxony  and  tortured  to  force  a  revelation 
of  hifi  fiecretd — ^thoae  who  avowed  knowledge  beyond  the  ordinary 
walked  in  confitant  danger,  is  quite  sufficient  justification  of  a 
ccmcealment  that  now  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  n&  at  the  least 
suspicious,  at  the  beet  a  mildly  contemptible  puerility*  Genuine 
mjBtaciam,  of  course,  plays  its  part,  as  well.  Mystics  are  apt  to 
Itave  a  hard  time  of  it  in  contact  with  the  rugged  materialism  of 
a  cold  workaday  world.  The  inevitable  tendency  is  to  seek 
companionship  with  kindred  spirits  apart  from  the  unappreciative 
or  hostile  world,  to  guard  jealously  the  convictions  that  make 
life  valuable,  and  to  speak  in  parables.  In  those  times,  holding 
eeeret  the  possession  of  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  a  cardinal 
point  of  faith,  as  well  as  a  precaution.  Seton  was  pierced  with 
pointed  iron,  scorched  with  molten  lead,  burnt  by  fire,  beaten 
with  rods,  racked  from  head  to  foot,  yet  his  constancy  never 
forsook  him.  Even  Sendivogius,  who  rescued  him  from  all  this 
and  sought  to  be  his  disciple,  he  refused  to  teach,  saying,  ^^  Tou 
see  what  I  have  endured.  My  nerves  are  shrunk,  my  Umbs  dis- 
tooated;  I  am  emaciated  to  the  last  extremity,  and  my  body  is 
almost  corrupted;  even  to  avoid  all  this  I  did  not  disclose  the 
•ecreis  o£  philosophy."  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  to  say  that  he  revealed  nothing  because  he  knew  nothing.  A 
ccmfesmon  of  imposture  would  certainly  not  have  increased  his 
torments,  and  probably  would  even  have  relieved  him.  He 
thcmgbt  he  knew,  but  would  not  telL  And  Seton^s  case  is  but 
one  out  of  many. 

So  Uiat  it  is  quite  conceivable,  it  is  even  quite  probable,  that 
these  mystical,  pertinacious  and  secret  investigators  of  the  mys- 
teries of  medicine  and  chemistry  really  discovered  more  than 
ever  was  told,  and  which  the  modem  chemist  and  the  medical 
intestigmtor  of  a  freer  age  are  to  find  out  anew.  Arnold  de 
ViUanora,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  accused  of  '*  attempting 
to  create  a  man  by  means  of  certain  drugs  deposited  in  a  pump- 
kin " ;  and  here  in  America  a  short  time  ago  a  distinguished  sci- 
ifntist  of  Chicago  announced  that  he  had  found  the  origin  of  life 
i&  oertain  ch€mical  combinations.  Yet  he  is  not  derided;  his 
fcsnlts  ore  respectfully  considered,  and  they  are  rejected  not 
boottite  tliej  mre  impossible,  but  because  they  are  not  yet  proved* 
tndiaed,  the  possibility  is  conceded,  and  that  concession  carries 
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with  it  the  possibility  of  what  Arnold  is  said  to  have  attempted 
and  the  possibility  of  the  "  homunculus  "  of  Faraodsus,  however 
improbable  either  may  reaUy  be.  So,  too,  the  modem  doctrine  of 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  is  not  really  niew;  it  is  found  in 
the  writingB  of  Paracelsua,  and  I  suppose  agea  before  him.  And 
the  alchemistie  theory  of  "Universal  Development*' — ^no  doubt 
in  itself  a  very  ancient  concept — seeras  to  bear  a  distinct  generic 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution^  whose  formulation  by 
Charles  Darwin  revolutionized,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to 
&ay  created,  modem  thought.  Really,  when  Paracelsus  speaks 
of  the  " lAmhus*'  the  *'  Mysterium  magnum*'  or  "Primordial 
Matter"  the  mucilage  "containing  the  genua  of  life,  out  of 
which,  by  generatio  cequivoca,  first  the  lower  and  afterwards  the 
higher  organisms  are  formed/*  it  sounds  very  like  a  modem 
scientist  talking  about  protoplasm ;  and  when  he  says,  *^  Separation 
is  the  cause  of  existence,  the  birth  of  things  from  the  Mysterium 
magnum" — is  that  very  diflferent  from  a  literal  statement  of 
growth  by  separation  of  protoplasmic  cells  ? 

In  this  recent  acceptance  of  ancient  thoxight  in  a  new  form, 
it  may  not  be  difficult  to  trace  a  direct  transmission  of  the  con- 
cept through  the  ages  from  one  mind  to  another;  but  in  the  dis- 
covery of  microbes  and  the  general  acceptance  of  the  quite  re- 
cent theories  of  germ  diseases  there  is  a  very  curious  and  inde- 
pendent verification  of  much  that  makes  up  the  mystic,  poetic 
and  fantastic  pneumatology  of  the  alehemistical  philosophers. 
Their  concepts  as  to  tiie  invisible  denizens  of  the  alchcmistic 
"four  elements  of  fire,  water,  air  and  earth,^^  have  been  in  re- 
cent years  strikingly  realized  by  the  discovery  of  actual  fact  as 
to  three  of  the  elements,  leaving  fire  out  of  the  account,  although 
if  I  €im  not  mistaken  there  are  organisms  that  even  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  heat  does  not  destroy.  They  conceived 
the  existence  of  "elemental  spirits,"  salamanders  in  fire, 
undinefe  or  nymphs  in  water,  sylphs  in  the  atmosphere,  gnomes 
in  earth,  all  living  organisms  invisible  because  transparent 
and  impalpable;  we  may  know  of  no  salamanders,  but  as  to 
the  rest,  we  know  that  these  living  organisms  do  exist  and  are 
invisible  only  because  of  their  microscopic  sixe,  a  condition  of 
invisibility  which,  apparently,  did  not  impress  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  the  ancient  mystic.  Instead  of  the  more  poetic  names, 
we  call  them  all  microbes,  or  spores,  or  microzoa,  or,  in  general, 
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micErcMiigamsinfi ;  but,  after  all^  the  eesential  conditions  of  mi- 
crOBcopic  Ufe  seem  to  have  been  fairly  well  conceived  by  the 
alchemists,  and  other  still  more  ancient  Hermetic  philosophers, 
in  a  mystic  way;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  far  their  ccmceptB 
are  purely  mystical  or  are  hard  materialism  of  beUef  hidden 
tmder  a  mystic  phrafioology.  What  they  speak  ol  as  elemental 
ipixttSy  the  mieroecope  practically  reveals  to  us  as  living,  material 


And  as  the  microscope  has  revealed,  and  is  still  revealing, 
forms  of  life  before  unknown  if  not  unsuspected,  so  the  Inven* 
tion  of  instruments  vastly  higher  in  magaifyiog  power  would 
unqoestionably  reveal  forms  of  life  that  are  now  beyond  our 
icaciL  And  it  is  very  possible  that  our  condition  and  the  springs 
of  oar  action  from  day  to  day  may  be  much  more  under  the 
influeoce  of  these  myriads  of  living  organisms  that  closely  en- 
finn  us  than  we  should  dare  to  imagine  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge^— or  of  ignorance.  The  belief  of  a  few  centuries  ago 
that  this  crowd  of  living  beings,  invisible  and  impalpable  under 
ordinary  conditional  scone  of  them  actively  malignant,  ravening 
to  do  us  injury,  others  as  actively  benevolent  and  g^ardiog  us 
i^gpunst  their  ravages,  others  still  merely  impassive  and  indif- 
^ — this  speculation  of  those  old  and  discredited  philoso- 
which  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  crazy  fancy,  the  micro- 
acope  eliows  to  be  slmoet  literally  true.  Instead  of  spiritual 
bciligBy  demons  and  guardian  attendants,  we  call  them  microzoa. 
Soma  are  bitterly  dangerous;  some  are  protective,  antagonizing 
illd  prerjing  upon  those  hostile  to  us;  and  some  are  simply 
hannleaa.  If  the  alchemist,  or  Hermetic  philosopher,  could 
have  been  equipped  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  of  very  high  mi- 
eroaoopic  power,  he  might  have  actually  seen  very  much  what 
ha  did  eee  by  the  eye  of  his  spiritual  vision*  Indeed,  it  is  con- 
oaivable  tliat  a  condition  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
appnhefisive  power  of  the  brain — a  state  of  supreme  exaltation 
— la^^lt  be  brought  about  that  would  vaatiy  magnify  the  power 
of  iToei^t  temporarily,  and  would  actually  make  these  micro- 
orfammw  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  As  it  is,  every  minute 
object,  not  even  larger  than  a  blood  corpuscle,  which  comes 
within  the  field  of  vision,  does  actually  impress  its  image  on  the 
retina,  and  it  is  due  to  the  limited  power  of  the  nerve  to  transmit 
tho  impraoiioOi  and  of  the  brain  to  apprehend  it,  that  it  faUs  to 
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reach  our  conficiousiiesa.  As  Sherlock  Holmes  eays  to  Dr.  Watson^ 
"  You  see,  but  you  do  Bot  observe."  The  amallest  object  that  will 
make  a  visual  impression  on  the  retina — that  is,  whose  image  will 
touch  two  retinal  cells  at  once — is  in  size  about  four  micro-milli- 
metres  or  microns,  approximately  the  sixty-five  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch*  You  really  see  it,  but  you  do  not  know  you  see  it;  the 
brain  does  not  record  the  impression.  The  various  germs  and 
Bjx^res  floating  in  the  air  vary  from  a  much  greater  size  than  that 
to  a  much  less,  so  that  many  of  them  are  really  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  although  the  brain  ie  not  conscious  of  it;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  under  conditions  of  great  excitement,  or  hyper- 
sthenia  the  retinal  cells  might  contract  and  shrink  together  so  that 
the  image  of  an  object  still  smaller  than  four  microns  would  cover 
two  cellfi  at  once  and  so  become  visible.  It  is  also  conceivable 
that,  in  such  a  conjectural  hj-pcrsthenic  state,  the  lenses  of  the 
eye  might  temporarily  undergo  such  functional  and  structural 
modifications  as  would  give  them  more  or  leea  microscopic  power 
and  80  deepen  the  range  of  vision,  bringing  still  smaller  objecta 
into  its  field.  Yet  further,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  commonly 
judge  of  the  size  of  what  we  see  by  the  distance  at  which  it  ia 
supposed  to  be  and  that  an  object  which  is  in  reality  cloee  by, 
but  which  is  thought  to  be  at  a  distance,  appears  of  much  greater 
proportioais  than  it  really  is,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  very 
minute  objects,  made  suddenly  visible  in  the  manner  suggested, 
if  close  to  the  eye  or  floating  on  its  surface  and  imagined  to  be 
at  a  distance,  would  attain  formidable  apparent  dimensions;  and 
some  forms  of  microzoa  might  well  appear  as  frightful  monsters, 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  tricks  that  effects 
of  light  and  shade  often  play,  with  which  the  microecopist  is 
familiar. 

To  cany  the  thought  a  little  further,  the  dixirs,  the  cere- 
monies and  incantations  that  were  supposed  to  be  the  means  by 
which  the  initiate  attained  the  temporary  power  of  seeing  these 
ordinarily  invisible  beings,  and  of  which  Bulwer  gives  so  graphic 
a  picture  in  his  novel,  "  Zanoni,"  may  certainly  be  conceived  as 
being  causes  producing  an  abnormal  exaltation  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  visual  power.  The  ordeal  of  entrance  into  these 
occult  mysteries  was  spoken  of  as  very  dangerous  to  the  neoph}ie, 
and  not  to  be  entered  upon  without  long  and  rigorous  bodily  and 
spiritual  preparation;  which  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  spec- 
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nlatioa  that  is  here  Buggeated^  eince  Mgh  neiroitfl  excitement 
is  often  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  the  elixirs  may  have  been 
powerfol  nerve  excitants,  highly  poiBonons  in  overdoses,*  It 
wm  a  time  when  much  attention  was  given  to  the  concoction  of 
subtle  poisons;  and,  no  doubt,  some  were  discovered  the  knowl- 
edge irf  which  has  been  lost,  a  natural  result  of  treating  scientiiic 
lesearch  as  esoteric  doctrine. 

But^  whatever  timr  vagaries,  these  Hermetic  philosophers 
appear  to  have  been  often  close  to  the  truth,  and  to  have  missed 
it  only  by  narrow  margins.  The  theory  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  living  invisible  beiugs,  who  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
us,  was  long  supposed  to  be  one  of  their  wildest  dreams,  yet  it 
ifi  now  known  to  be  substantially  true*  The  invisibility  they 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  mysterious  occult  conditions  is  really 
doe  simply  to  smallness  of  size;  and  that  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  their  concept  and  the  actual  truth.  The  celebrated 
English  alchemist,  Doctor  Eobert  Fludd,  who  published  a  de- 
fence of  Uie  Bosicrucian  philosophy  in  1616,  and  who  has  come 
down  to  us  in  history  simply  as  a  cliarlatan,  held  that  "every 
disease  had  its  peculiar  demon  who  produced  it,  which  demon 
could  only  be  combated  by  the  aid  of  the  demon  whose  place 
was  directly  opposite  to  his  ";  but  really  if  "  demon  '^  is  translated 
into  " microbe ^^  on  one  side  and  "antitoxin"  on  the  other,  the 
majority  of  tlte  medical  profession  to-day  would  come  close  to 
saying  the  same  thing* 

The  doctrine,  indeed,  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Dr.  Meryon,  in  his 
•'History  of  Medicine/'  speaking  of  the  Gnostica  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  says: 

**  Iq  medicine  they  latmclied  out  into  the  wildest  epeculationB^  and  de- 
tivtred  themselveQ  orer  to  the  guidance  of  disordered  imagination. 
Tlity  believed  in  the  mystexlous  hierarchy  of  the  inviaible  world;   and 

*  It  it  said  of  Paraoelaut  that  he  held  '*  there  are  aome  poiaons 
Igr  whidl  the  organic  activity  of  the  body  may  he  suppreaaed  for  a  time, 
•Ad  the  conadouBneae  of  the  inner  roan  rendered  more  actiTe,  and  which 
iBsy  thcrrefore  enable  ua  to  aee  the  things  on  the  aatral  plane.  But  such 
fiolaiMia  are  destructive  of  reason ^  and  very  injurioua  to  the  health/' 
At  '  ^er  authority  saya:    *'One  of  the  most  effective   fumigationa 

f<  ipote  of  canting  apparitions  was  made  of  the  foUowing  sub- 

ai«4»v^^.  iiemlock,  henbane,  saffron,  alof,  opium,  mandrake,  solanum, 
popfy^Mcdt  aanffctJda  and  parsley/'  Of  course,  '*  apmiritions"  raised 
wr  f<o  tx>iM«>noti»  a  concoction  quite  probably  were  merely  the  illusions  of 
a  I  i;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  conoeivable  that  an  exalta- 

ii>  4C  nerve  and  brain  may  have  been  produced  in  some  such 

umau^  MM  tliat  suggeaied* 
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were  led  to  tbe  doctrine  of  demons  ae  the  authors  of  all  bodily  in- 
flLnnitiea," 

Make  aUowance  for  mystical  expression  of  ideas,  substitute 
'*  microzoa  '*  far  ^*  demons/'  and  Gnostic  doctrine  does  not  aeem 
m  wild  as  it  did  when  Dr.  Meryon  wrote  his  history,  not  so  long 
ago.  The  modem  scientist  believes  firmly  in  the  influence  of 
the  "  invisible  world  *'  which  the  microscope  reveals* 

So  too  when  Paracelsus,  speaking  of  a  certain  physical  prod- 
uct, says,  "  It  may  decompose  and  become  a  strong  poison,  fur- 
nishing life  to  innumerable  invisible  existences,  by  which  epi- 
demics and  plagues  may  be  caused,"'  he  seems  working  quite  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  modem  physician,  and  to  be  quite  close  to 
the  germ  theory  of  disease.  And  the  fact  that  *' fundgatiooB 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits  were  made  of  sulphur,  assafoetida,  cas^ 
toreum,  and  more  especially  of  hypericum  and  vinegar,^*  shows 
the  strongest  relation  to  modem  methods  of  combating  germ 
disease  by  precisely  the  same  method  of  fumigation,  although 
doubtless  we  have  a  better  choice  of  disinfectants. 

Many  of  the  sayings  of  Paracelsus,  whieh  seemed  mere  quack- 
ery to  the  orthodox  physician  of  his  day  and  generation,  are  in 
what  we  are  wont  to  plume  ourselves  is  a  distinctly  modem  vein. 
Ae,  for  inatanoe: 

"  The  physician  should  be  an  alchemist;  that  is  to  eay,  he  should  under- 
atand  the  chemistry  of  life.  Medicine  is  not  merely  a  science,  but  an 
art;  it  does  not  consist  merely  in  compounding  pills  and  plasters  and 
drugs  of  all  kinds^  but  it  deals  with  the  processes  of  life  which  must  be 
understood  before  they  are  guided.  ...  A  powerful  will  may  cure  where 
doubt  will  end  in  a  failure." 

"  The  physician  shouJd  be  well  versed  in  physical  science.  He  should 
know  the  action  of  medicines  and  learn  by  his  own  experience  and  by 
the  experience  of  others.  He  should  know  how  to  regulate  the  diet  of 
the  patient,  and  neither  orerfeed  nor  starve  him.  He  should  know  the 
ordinary  course  of  disease,  and  the  premonitory  symptoms;  for  a  dis- 
ease is  like  &  plant,  which  may  grow  to  l)e  a  big  tree  if  it  is  not  rooted 
out  when  it  is  young*  A  child  may  cut  down  an  oak  when  it  first  comes 
out  of  an  acorn;  but  in  time  it  will  require  a  strong  man  and  an  axe 
to  cut  it  down." 

*'  He  who  can  cure  disease  Is  a  physician.  To  cure  disease  is  an  art 
which  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  mere  reading  of  books,  but  whieh  muit 
be  learned  by  experience." 

•*In  many  cases  of  lost  vitality  the  weakened  organs  may  reoorer 
their  strength  after  a  time  of  rest  and  oeesatton  of  abuso.    Katnre  is  a 
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at  mother  that  often  forgives  the  »iiifl  cx>mmitted  agamst  her«  al- 
tliougfa  she  cannot  forget  them.  We  may  therefore  often  tniat  to  her 
reeapcratiTe  powers,  and  Nature  may  be  able  to  restore  that  which  has 
aot  been  Irrevocably  lost ;  for  Nature  ts  a  great  physician.'' 

AU  this  eounds  like  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  opening  ad- 
drees  of  Bome  professor  to  a  class  in  a  modem  school  of  medicine^ 
iB&tead  of  the  heresy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  this  be  alchemy 
in  medicine,  we  have  come  round  to  it  again.  Paj'acelsus'a  doc- 
trine, no  doubt  not  original  with  him  but  much  older,  that  an 
"  evilly  disposed  mind  "  may  originate  a  plague  epidemic  is  al* 
moet  literally  realized  in  the  modem  medical  knowledge  that 
an  "eriily  disposed*^  body  may  do  exactly  this  thing — whether 
it  be  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  or  of  typhoid.  The  radiation  of 
virulent — dsemoniac,  if  you  will — seeds  of  infection  which  he 
oonoeives  of,  or  at  least  expresses,  in  a  mystical  and  transcen- 
deattal  aense,  we  know  as  a  strictly  physical  phenomenon;  and 
we  poeaiblj  ignore  now,  to  be  recognized  in  the  futurej  some  ac- 
tual psychic  force  in  the  same  direction^ — electrical  or  radioactive, 
it  may  be — which  complements  and  energizes  the  contaminating 
pbjBical  infection  that  our  science  has  proved  and  so  acknowledges. 

One  of  the  gravest  indictments  against  the  alchemists  has  been 
their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  metals — 
tbat^  by  chemical  means,  base  metals  could  be  transformed  into 
gold — and  their  claims  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  art.  In  the 
fifst  volume  of  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,^*  one  of  the  con- 
tritrntoTB  to  that  monument  of  exact  information  says: 

"  Akbmof  was,  we  may  say,  the  sickly  but  imaginative  infancy  through 
W^fiib  modern  cbemistry  bad  to  pass  before  it  attained  Its  majority, 
or  in  otbcer  words  became  a  positive  science.  The  aearcb  for  gold  was 
4ni|;f  one  eriais  in  this  infancy.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  exhort 
Miewm^anmn  iplrita^  who  hope  to  find  Goloonda  at  the  bottom  of  their 
Mudtilwiy  to  leftTe  such  vtsioni  and  turn  to  the  aoier  patha  of  adenoe 
or  IndaKlrT;  The  battle  has  been  fought  and  woil»  the  problem  of  the 
mSty  of  ebemJeal  etementa  or  simple  bodies  belongs  rather  to  the 
fVOfiace  of  metaphysics  than  to  that  of  experimental  science.  If  hers 
md  tfaare  an  honest  student  of  the  black  art  still  surrives,  he  is  re> 
gariM  «a  a  mad  but  harmless  enthusiast;  and  aa  for  the  pretended 
iflafdian  fdr  the  philosopher's  stone^  they  are,  if  poesible,  less  intereat* 
img  objtcU  than  the  dupes  they  still  continue  to  cheats" 

Tbi§  Wia  written  little  more  than  thirty  yeara  ago;  yet^  in  that 
Ami  space  of  time,  the  complacent  conviction  as  to  the  fixed  and 
final  knawledgv^  of  the  nature  of  chemical  dements  or  ''simple 
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bodies  ^'  ha^  given  place  again  to  doubt  and  fnrtlier  investigation* 
The  problem  of  their  unity,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  has  been  taken  ont 
of  the  "  province  of  metaphysics  '*  and  again  relegated  to  *'  that 
of  experimental  science/'  The  battle  appeared  to  be  fought  and 
won;  but,  like  the  Russians  and  Japanese  at  Liaoyang,  the  vic- 
tory somehow  does  not  seem  to  preclude  the  speedy  reopening  of 
the  conflict  It  is  well  not  to  be  too  sure  that  we  have  ever 
attained  the  sum  and  substance  of  final  knowledge  in  matters 
of  scientific  attainment.  If  we  do  not  agree  with  Paracelsus 
that  the  superstition  of  one  century  may  be  the  science  of  the 
next,  we  at  least  know  that  the  converse  has  often  proved  true. 
And  we  are  continually  harking  back  to  the  failures  of  the  past 
for  the  solid  basis  of  some  brilliant  achievement  of  the  present. 
The  invention  of  breech-loading  firearms,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
tlie  great  sucoesses  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  quite  revolu- 
tionized the  art  of  war;  yet  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
those  weapons  of  civilization  with  which  we  enforce  upon  in-  ^ 
ferior  peoples  the  knowledge  of  better  things.  It  was  cast  asid^H 
as  a  failure,  to  be  afterwards  taken  up  again  as  a  great  success.  ^^ 

So,  too,  with  the  exact  and  apparently  final  knowledge  of  chem- 
ical elements  of  a  few  years  since*    It  is  not  so  surely  exact,  and 
now  by  no  means  admitted  to  be  final.    The  possibility  of  very 
different  knowledge  is  admitted  by  all.    The  discovery  of  raxiium 
and  radioactive  bodies  has  opened  a  new  vista  in  chemical  sci- 
ence which  may  stretch  out  to  tmdreamed-of  fields,  in  which 
we  may  find  some  of  the  discarded  concepts  of  the  past.    On  his 
recent  visit  to  America  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  the  eminent  British  chemist^  Sir  William 
Bamsay,  after  speaking  of  having  recently  stumbled  upon  a  "  new 
substance  which  might  possibly  be  the  key  of  new  discoveries,** 
is  reported  to  have  said;  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  be  on  tin 
eve  of  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  ordinary  elements,  whic] 
may  be  the  breaJdng  down  of  radioactive  elements  of  high  atoi 
weighf    This  statement  was  received  with  enthusiastic  acclai 
by  the  assembled  chemists  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  whi 
represent  the  accepted  thought  in  their  branch  of  knowledj 
It  seems  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  it  points  directly 
the  ultimate  "unity  of  chemical  elementa*^  as  a  distinct  scien^ 
tific  possibility,  and  perhaps  more  directly  to  the  possible  chem« 
ical  identity  of  the  metals  in  a  common  ori^;  and,  if  this 
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«),  then  the  transmutation  of  metals  is  established  a«  a  scien- 
tific posaibilitjr^  and  the  practice  of  the  magnum  opus,  or  the 
artificial  manufacture  of  gold^  becomes  again  a  legitimate  aim 
of  scientific  research — if  it  should  be  worth  whila 

Ind^^ed,  at  a  later  date.  Sir  William  Ramsay,  in  his  paper  called 
"  Radium  and  Its  Products/*  published  in  "  Harper^s  Miigazine  " 
for  December,  1904^  commits  himself  definitely  io  this  view*  He 
says: 

**  If»  tt«  looki  probable,  the  aciioti  of  ^-rays,  themseWei}  the  convejorB 
of  enormous  energy,  on  such  matter  as  glasd,  is  to  build  up  atoms 
which  are  radioactiTe,  and  conBequ^ntly  of  higb  atomic  weight;  and  if 
it  be  found  that  the  particular  matter  produced  depends  on  the  element 
on  which  the  P^rays  fall,  and  to  which  they  impart  their  energy; — if 
Uieie  hypotheses  are  just,  then  the  transmutation  of  elements  no  longer 
appears  an  idle  dream.  The  philosopher's  stone  will  haye  been  dis- 
eoTvred^  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  posaibility  that  it  may  lead 
to  that  other  goal  of  the  philosophers  of  the  dark  ages— the  elixir  vitm. 
For  the  action  of  living  cells  is  also  dependent  on  the  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  the  energy  which  they  contain;  and  who  can  say  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  control  their  action,  when  the  means  of  imparting  and 
controlling  energy  shall  haxe  been  i nvesti gated  T" 

This  is  pure  alchemy  and  brings  the  speculations  of  the  al- 
chemists— and  their  achievements,  if  they  attained  any--distiBctly 
within  the  puiriew  of  modem  science. 

Then  too,  the  theory  of  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  based  on  the 
researches  of  Professor  Crookes  and  other  physicists,  casts  aside 
the  old  theories  of  the  separate  and  individual  atom  or  chemical 
unit  of  each  different  chemical  element — whether  it  be  the  tin- 
breakable  solid  of  the  old  GreckB,  the  mere  centre  of  force  of 
BoscoTJcb,  or  the  vortex  ring  of  Lord  Kelvin — and  holds  that 
the  basic  element  of  all  atoms,  of  every  substance,  is  one  and 
the  iame,  a  congeries  of  **  electrons/*  or  corpuscles  in  a  high  de- 
gree rf  motion ;  the  atoms  of  various  chemical  elements  differing 
in  weight  according  to  the  number  of  electrons  they  may  severally 
contain.  If,  therefore,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  proves  true 
that  all  forms  of  matter  are  reducible  to  an  identical  primary 
electron,  it  is  certainly  theoretically  possible  to  reverse  the  proeesa 
by  which  any  chemical  element  has  assumed  its  present  form ;  and 
having  reached  the  point  where  it  branched  off  from  other  forms 
of  nmtter,  to  reconstruct  it  along  new  lines  until  it  is  built  up 
into  the  special  form  desired.  And  while  there  is  no  theoretic 
difficulty  about  this  proceeSj  it  is  certainly  true  either  that  the 
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practical  difficulties  may  be  found  insuperable^  or  an  ihe  other 
hand  that  some  simple  short  cut  may  be  discovered  that  will  make 
the  process  of  conversion  an  easy  ona  Should  this  come  about, 
it  ]S  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  group  of  closely  related 
substances,  like  the  metals^  might  afford  the  earliest  and  easiest 
field  for  the  demonstration  of  such  a  converting  process.  All  of 
which  ifl  also  apparently  pure  alchemy  but  not  repugnant  to 
modem  science  as  well. 

One  of  the  more  recent  historians  of  alchemy  and  the  alchem- 
ists, writing  about  twenty  years  ago,  says : 

*'The  phystcal  theory  of  tranAmutation  is  baaed  on  tha  •ompodte 
character  of  roetalfi,  oa  their  generation  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  and 
on  the  exJBtenoe  in  nature  of  a  pure  and  penetrating  matter  which,  ap- 
plied to  any  snbstancet  exalta  and  perfects  it  after  ita  own  kind.  This 
matter  is  called  *  The  Light '  by  Eugenius  Philalethes  and  bj  numeroua 
other  writers,  ...  All  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  metals  are  identical,  but  they  differ  in  proportion  and  in  purity. 
In  the  metallic  kingdom*  the  object  of  nature  is  Inrariablj  to  create 
gold.  The  production  of  the  baser  metals  is  an  accident  of  tha  prooessj 
or  the  result  of  an  unfaTorable  environment.'* 

If,  therefore,  what  Eugenius  calls  "  The  Light "  is  what  is  now 
called  radioactivity,  and  there  is  a  certain  kinship  between  the 
expressions,  the  alchemistical  theory  of  transmutation  and  Sir 
William  Ramfia/s  statement  have  possibly  a  close  relatioiL* 

Of  Heraclitna  of  Ephesns,  in  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  it  is  said :  *^  Maintaining  that  fire  alone  was  the 
principle  of  all  things,  he  regarded  generation  as  an  ascending 
road,  L  e,,  a  volatilization,  and  decomposition  as  a  descending 
road^  f.  e,,  a  fixation/'  If  we  consider,  here,  fire  and  radio- 
activity to  be  equivalent  terms,  as  they  may  well  be  in  the  sense 
of  Heraclitufi's  thought.  Sir  William  Hamsay  may  yet  prove  that 
the  ancient  philosopher's  concept  was  near  to  the  truth.  At  ^^ 
events,  the  two  statements  of  the  old  and  the  new  thought  bi^^| 

*  About  the  jear  1710,  BohmoIjE  de  Dierbach,  a  lieutenant^colonel  in 
the  Polish  army,  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  l4iscaris«  a  Greek  al* 
chemist,  some  **  powder  of  projection "  by  which  it  is  claimed  he  pro- 
duced gold  a  number  of  timca.  This  powder «  it  is  said,  "  was  of  a  r<»i 
color,  and  a  microscopic  examination  revealed  its  crystailine  nature.  It 
increased  the  weight  of  the  nietalBj  which  It  was  supposed  to  transmute, 
to  an  extent  which  chemical  authorities  declare  to  be  physically  im< 
possible."  The  report  of  an  increase  in  weight  is  curious,  and  possibly 
signiflcant  in  view  of  Ramsay's  speculation  that  metals  and  other  or- 
diaary  chemical  elements  ma^  be  ths  product  of  the  breaking  down  of 
"elements  of  high  atomic  we^ht." 
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m  oerUin  curions  resemblance.  It  may  be  that^  among  those 
ancient  and  ahnost  forgotten  investigators  into  the  secrets  of 
nature,  there  was  some  knowledge  of  what  we  now  call  radio- 
actiTity  and  radioactive  bodies^  and  that  this  was  the  founda- 
tt0D  of  their  philosophy.  It  may  well  be,  too,  that  the  practice  of 
treating  their  attainmentjs  in  physical  research  as  an  esoteric  doc- 
trine, to  be  commimicated  only  to  the  initiate  and  to  be  expressed 
otdy  in  fantastic  forms — a  necessity  imposed  either  by  the  exi- 
gendea  of  the  times  or  by  their  own  mystical  temperament — 
has  been  responsible  for  a  loss  to  the  world  of  definite  sci^i- 
tific  results  that  are  now  being  rediscovered  in  an  age  when  they 
are  welcomed  as  practical  attainments  instead  of  dreams  and 
chimeraB.  And  ao,  perhaps,  the  renaiBsance  of  alchemy,  the 
rebirth  of  the  alchemists,  is  taking  place  on  a  higher  and  better 
plane  in  the  chemistry  and  the  chemists  of  to-day. 

Am  in  organic  life  the  doctrine  of  evolution  upset  the  old 
theories  of  the  independent  creation  of  every  species,  reducing 
them  all  to  one  common  original  progenitor,  the  primordial  pro- 
toplasmic cell;  80,  in  the  inorganic  kiagdom,  instead  of,  aa  at 
present,  basing  the  whole  creation  upon  some  scores^I  do  not 
know  just  how  many  there  may  be  at  present  —  of  individual 
irreducible  chemical  elements  or  simple  bodies,  the  chemistry 
of  ttie  future  may  push  its  ultimate  analysis  to  a  point  where 
it  finds  but  one  element,  the  progenitor  of  all  the  rest  whoee 
rariationa  have  been  created  by  radioactivity  or  something  to 
which  that  leads.  Indeed,  it  may  possibly  be  found  that 
the  force  which  is  or  lies  behind  radioactivity  is  the  creative 
force,  the  generating  cause,  of  all  living  things,  including  the 
primordial  protoplasmic  cell  itself  —  that  it  is  the  eflsence 
of  lifa  Then  comes  the  thought  that  if,  after  all,  radio- 
activity, or  timt  of  which  it  is  the  manifestation,  should  prove 
to  be  the  formative  force  of  creation,  the  spirit  of  things, 
we  seem  really  quite  close  to  the  position  of  aJchemistical  phi- 
loiophy  that  there  is  a  spirit,  or  life,  in  everything,  which  de- 
iermmeB  its  form  and  characteristics.  And  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  actually  been  the  discovery  of  some  radioactive 
body  which  was  ihe  mysterious  **  quint-essence,"  or  fifth  essence 
or  element^  the  most  important  element  of  the  "  philoaopher's 
itcme'^  which  waa  supposed  t^o  be  the  effective  agent  in  the 
iraoamutntion  of  metals.    This  quint-essence,  or  prima  materia. 
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is  spoken  of  by  aJchemical  writers  as  ''the  chief  key  to  chem- 
istry/^ which  certainly  has  an  InteTest  in  cannection  with  Sir 
William  Kamsay's  statement  It  is  also  said  **  to  be  a  substance 
fonnd  everj/where  and  continnally  seen  and  possessed  by  thosei] 
who  are  ignorant  of  ita  virtues."  Indeed,  if  the  philosopher's 
stone  actually  existed,  it  was  apparently  composed  of  very  com- 
mon substances.  One  writer  says,  "  tenpence  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  Matter  of  the  Stone";  so  that,  when 
Sir  William  Ramsay  discovers  the  secret  of  its  composition^  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all, 
since,  if  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  is  fabled  to  possess  remarkable 
efficacy  as  a  medicine  in  the  cure  of  disease  and  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  aim  and  object  of  the 
alchemistical  philosophy  was  the  elevation  and  exaltation  of  the 
human  being  to  his  ideal  place,  the  development  of  the  poten- 
tialities that  lie  in  the  organism  of  man,  the  culidvation  of  what 
we  call  '^the  soul"  as  the  great  source  of  growth  and  power. 
This  philosophy  seeks,  as  a  minor  object,  to  find  the  secret  of 
making  gold,  simply  because  it  is  conceived  to  be  the  perfection, 
the  final  achievement,  in  the  metallic  kingdom,  in  which  **the 
object  of  nature  is  invariably  to  create  gold";  but,  when  the 
secret  is  found,  its  practical  use  is  discouraged  as  dangerous  to 
the  one  who  has  attained  it  and  '*  useless  in  the  end-" 

The  discovery  of  which  Sir  William  Eamsay  thinks  we  may! 
be  on  the  eve  may  then,  conceivably,  bring  with  it  the  justification 
of  those  pertinacious  and  long-suffering  investigators  who  wasted 
life  and  energy,  who  endured  pains  and  torments,  who  were 
flouted  and  berated,  in  the  vain  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone  and  the  means  of  transmuting  metals ;  or  it  may  prove  that 
they  were  utterly  astray.     It  would,  however,  probably  justify 
them,  in  either  event,  as  sincere  and  patient  investigators  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  even  if  unfiuccessful  seekers.     One  other 
thing  it  would  do,  if  that  has  not  already  been  done, — it  would 
prove  that  those  scientists  who,  thirty  years  ago  and  l«is,  wer 
writing  of  chemistry  as  then  an  exact  science,  based  on  final'^ 
fixed  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  chemical  elements  as  simple 
bodies,  were  almost  as  far  in  the  wrong  as  the  alchemistB  whcKQj 
they  flouted  with  amused  derision. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the 
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tmuanuting  of  metals  in  the  past  is  supported  by  a  body  of 
eridenoe  quite  as  Strang  as  that  upon  which  i^e  accept  many  his- 
toric facts.  The  evidence  has  been  rejected  because  we  seemed 
to  have  sufBdent  proof  that  the  thing  itself  is  impossible.  If 
now  or  in  the  fatare  that  proof  fails  ns,  if  it  is  admitted  that 
the  thing  we  believed  incredible  may^  after  all,  be  possible,  then 
the  historic  evidence  is  to  be  accorded  its  proper  weight,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  any  other  evidence. 

Meantime^  it  may  profit  ns  to  turn,  to  the  words  of  the 
Preadier,  written  thousands  of  years  ago: 

^  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh: 
but  the  earth  abideth  forever. 

^  The  thing  that  has  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done:  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said. 
See,  this  is  new?  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was 
before  us.** 

JOSBPH  HOKNOR  COAIES. 
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REMBRANDT:   INTERPRETER  OF   THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


BY  THE  REV.   WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GKIFFIS,  D.D.>  L.H.D.,   AUTHOR  OF 

"  BRAVE  LITTLE  HOLLAND,"  '^  THE  AMERICAN  IN  HOL- 

LAND,"    "the    student's    MOTLEY,"    ETC. 


In  Leyden  and  Amsterdam  in  July,  1906,  the  world  ^411  do 
honor  to  Bembrandt.  The  first  seat  of  learning  in  the  Northern 
Netherlands  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  Enropc's  primate 
city  of  tolerance  he  wrought  his  mighty  works* 

Rembrandt  hames&ed  to  his  genius  the  elemental  forces  of  light 
and  shadow.  With  little  or  no  pigment,  he  made  deathless  pic- 
tures; but,  when  he  would,  his  color  was  beyond  the  brilliancy 
of  Venetians.  Legend  even  covered  his  canvas  with  gold-leaf, 
80  rich  were  his  golden  browns.  Yet,  amazing  as  was  his  tech* 
nique,  to  fascinating  generations  of  artists  who  would  win  his 
secrets,  he  was  even  greater  as  the  interpreter  of  his  own  and  the 
coming  centuries.  Above  all,  he  was  master  of  ideas,  and  his 
message  was  in  the  language  of  ideas.  He  was  the  mightiest  of 
"  post-exilic  "  prophets.  Cryptic  to  popular  taste  and  defiant  to 
exasperated  patroDS,  he  summed  up  the  old  and  opened  the  new 
testament  of  art  After  ranch  misunderstanding  yet  with  steadily 
increasing  appreciation,  he  has  come  unto  his  own.  Critical 
biography  has  already  ploughed  under  the  luxuriant  weeds  of 
lying  legend.  The  square  inches  of  his  canvas  now  call  for  equiv- 
alents in  guineas,  or  gold  pieces.  Where  his  funeral  cost  twelve 
florins,  myriads  of  guilders  will  be  spent  upon  festal  celebrations 
in  his  honor.  The  house,  Saskia's  home,  once  sold  over  his  headi 
now  restored  to  honor,  and  the  property  of  the  municipality,  is  a 
Mecca  for  pilgrims  and  admirers.  An  annex  to  the  National 
Museiun,  especially  built  to  he  the  treasure-housie  of  his  master- 
pieces, will  be  solemnly  installed.    His  etchings  will  be  published 
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in  sumptuous  reproduction.  In  both  the  artisf s  vernacular  and 
in  the  Vulgate  will  be  issued  those  parts,  that  is,  the  greater  part, 
of  the  Deathless  Book,  which  the  master  illustrated  with  needle- 
point or  brush-  These  enterprises  of  permanent  commemoration, 
with  popular  celebrations,  show  how  grandly  the  DutcJi  people 
can  build  tlie  tombs  of  their  prophets^ — especially  when  the  world 
crowns  their  memories  as  truth-tellers. 

In  spite  of  Lautner,  the  destructive  German  critic,  who  assigns 
most  of  Rembrandfs  triumphs  to  Ferdinand  Bol,  nearly  seven 
hundred  works  of  the  Dutch  master,  according  to  his  Old  Mortal- 
ity, Bode,  remain.  At  antipodes  of  Lautner,  is  the  anonymous 
*'  Deutfihen,"  from  whose  sixty-fourth  edition  of  ''  Rembrandt  als 
Erzieher/*  now  before  us,  we  learn  that  the  man  of  Leyden  is  a 
**imiTcr8al  reformer/'  "symbol  and  personification  of  all  those 
elements  at  present  wanting  in  Germany/^ 

I>uring  the  three  centuries  since  the  miller^s  son  saw  light> 
three  stages  of  fame,  two  of  them  forms  of  detraction  and  meas- 
ured each  by  a  century,  may  be  noted. 

The  apogee  of  the  painter's  prosperity  was  covered  by  the 
period  of  his  love^  courtship  and  marriage  with  Saskia.  After  her 
death,  in  1642,  the  artist  of  the  so-called  "  Night  Watch ''  was,  like 
his  own  great  picture,  misunderstood.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  fat  prosperity,  such  as  would  count  even  the  career  of  Calvary 
a  foolish  one,  Rembrandt's  was  a  failure.  Ahead  of  his  age,  he 
paid  the  usual  penalty  of  the  prophet  who  sees  timeless  truth  too 
dearly  for  present  emolument  The  members  of  Captain  Frans 
Banning  Cock's  company  were  to  be  pictured.  Exactly  like  a 
preeent-day  subscriber  to  a  county  "  history,"  who  wants  at  least 
a  page  for  his  fame,  with  half-tones  of  self,  wife  and  stock,  each 
musketeer  of  Amsterdam  paid  to  have  his  face  and  clothes  put  on 
ainras  for  immediate  effect.  Life  is  short*  Happy  are  we  that 
art  is  long.  Bembrandt  painted  a  panorama  for  all  tima  Dis- 
appointing personal  vanity,  he  set  forth  Martial  Netherlands  in 
tmdyiilg  tints*  The  militant  republic  is  before  our  eyes.  Here 
Ibe  glory  of  life,  the  splendor  of  patriotism,  the  secret  of  brave, 
little  Holland  show  themselves.    It  is  a  national  picture. 

What  is  the  story  of  the  "  Night  Watch ''  ?  The  answer  is  that 
lis  txptritjom  explains  the  odd  title  first  given  seriously  by  a  ro- 
Downed  English  painter,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  transcript 
ot  a  ioeiie  in  broad  daylight,  with  sun*shadows,  and  with  data 
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marking  the  veay  hour  of  tiie  day.  The  French  followed,  in  the 
'*  Bande  do  Nuii/*  but  pragmatic  knowledge  knocks  to  flinders 
whole  folioe  of  critieiBm  concocted  when  Rembrandt's  March  of 
the  Civic  Guard  lay,  like  a  caricature  of  itself  in  first  freshnessp 
under  cakes  of  dirt  and  strata  of  pipe  and  peat-stove  amoke. 

Furious  at  the  painter,  who  had  buried  their  conceit  and 
parochial  fame  (not  even  limning  their  names  on  a  shield — added 
later  by  some  other  hand)  these  Amsterdammers  damned  the 
canvas  by  making  it  the  target^  on  their  armory  walls,  alike  for 
volleys  of  oaths  and  for  their  tobacco  fumes. 

The  second  century  saw  even  greater  humiliation  to  the  master- 
piece. When  removed  to  the  City  Hall,  a  foot  and  a  half  was 
snipped  off  to  fit  the  canvas  between  two  windows. 

When  Reynolds  first  saw  it  under  layers  of  grime  and  smear, 
and  successive  deposits  of  smoke,  soot  and  cakes  of  dirt,  it  seemed 
a  Night  Watch,  indeed. 

But  how  beautiful  is  old  truth  when  rearrayed  in  the  fresh 
robes  of  the  virtue  which  is  next  to  godliness  I  Happily  for  Rem- 
brandt^fi  fame  and  the  world's  enjoyment,  the  curator  of  the 
Rijks  Museum  went  in  one  day  at  the  work  of  restoration.  Laid 
flat  over  slow  fumes  of  unhealed  alcohol  the  black  dirt  was  flat- 
tered as  if  it  were  part  of  the  gold  and  glory  of  the  original,  and 
the  grime  fell  off  and  away.  With  "  travel-stained  garments  all 
laid  down,'^  Rembrandt^s  masterpiece  rose  to  golden  resurrection. 
The  picture  of  Martial  Holland  once  more  carried  critics  to  Para- 
dise on  the  stairways  of  surprise,  by  the  splendor  of  its  tints  and 
the  glory  of  its  form. 

The  picture  in  its  hi&tory  forms  a  parable  of  the  artief a  life, 
and  the  history  of  criticism  concerning  him.  The  first  period  of 
his  popularity  ended  with  the  death  of  his  beloved  Saskia,  Private 
sorrows  made  him  a  man  of  grief-  Adverse  change  of  popular 
taste  left  him  stranded  in  fortune.  Unmerciful  disasters  followed 
fast  and  faster.  His  house,  collections,  private  belongings — 
ev^  to  his  linen  at  the  laundry — were  sold  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer.  His  sun  of  life  set  amid  clouds  of  poverty,  obscurity 
and  gloom.  Yet  never  for  a  moment  did  he  lower  his  standard. 
Before  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  he  reared 
the  white  shield  of  a  high  art  ideal.  He  may  have  been  painting 
his  memory  of  Saskia,  in  "The  Jewish  Bride,*'  when  Death 
palsied  hi^  arm. 
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In  the  second  centtLry^  the  imheroic  eighteenth^  what  with 
ignarance  of  Dutch  history  and  detail^  the  craving  for  apocryphal 
anecdote  and  goesip^  and  the  wormlike  industry  of  Houbraken 
— ^the  WeemB  of  the  period — Rembrandf  s  name^  like  a  Roman 
payemeat  of  mosaic,  sank  under  the  growth  of  wind-wafted  soil 
and  brambles.  Thickets  of  tradition  sprang  up.  History  was 
written  by  guesswork.  "  Rembrandt  was  bom  In  a  mill  '* — be- 
canfie  he  pictured  one.  The  **  Repose  in  Egypt "  l)ecame  a  "  Gypsy 
Camp/'  "  The  Jewish  Bride  ''  and  "  Rembrandf  s  Concubine  ** 
are  specimens  of  traditional  and  catalogue  names.  On  the  base- 
less fabric  of  conjecture^  Rembrandt  was  described  as  a  trayeller 
in  England  and  Italy^  besides  doing  uncounted  other  things,  yery 
wonderful,  indeed,  but  unknown  to  the  records.  In  that  era  of 
dogma-making,  and  the  golden  age  of  l^end,  tradition  stood  in 
militant  and  defiant  attitude,  locked  up  like  a  giant  warrior  in 
riyeted  brass. 

In  the  third  century,  science  came  forth  with  the  smooth  stones 
of  the  brook.  In  the  warfare  of  truth,  successors  of  Spinoza, 
CSrotitia,  B^ker,  Coccejus,  show  that  long,  as  well  as  old^  is 
HoUand^a  list  of  leaders  of  tJiought;  albeit  Motley,  like  a  Lafa- 
^tte»  led  the  hosts  in  truth^s  van  of  research.  Fruin  in  history, 
Hoet  in  literature,  Kuenen  in  scholarship,  Vosmaer  in  art  criti- 
dsm,  to  be  followed  by  Michel  and  Bode,  made  plain  the  age  and 
Imnd  af  Bembrandt  and  his  place  in  them.  *'  History  is  a  resur- 
reetion/* 

Of  the  phenomenal  side  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, its  battles  and  sieges,  the  Dutch  struggle  and  victory,  the 
Thlr^  Years'  War,  all  the  world  knows.  Has  not  everybody  read 
the  American  historian  of  the  Netherlands — though  he  may  have 
mtiready  or  not  wholly  seen  aright,  the  long  duel  between  Union 
And  Seoeseion,  incarnated  in  the  persona  of  Maurice  and  Bame- 
T^Idt?  The  whole  people  asked:  Are  we  a  nation,  or  only  a  con- 
federacy ?  But  what  of  the  unphenomenal  world — of  mind  and 
tlunigiit?  Who  has  written,  who  has  pictured,  this  theme,  which 
awaits  ita  X>ecky  ? 

At  victorious  Leyden,  in  1606,  when  the  siege  was  still  thrilling 
tlie  memory  of  living  men,  Rembrandt  was  bom,  and  his  waa 
•  new  world.  The  triumphant  Dutch  Republic  had  shattered  the 
old  world  of  papal  supremacy,  the  Inquisition,  divine  right, 
feadmtismi  chivalry,  monopoly  of  trade,  closing  of  the  seas,  the 
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prerogative  of  church  nalers  to  divide  and  apportion  the  earthy 
to  fetter  the  conscience,  to  torture  and  bum  the  body  for  opinion's 
sake-  The  brain  and  hand  of  William  of  Orange  had  unriveted 
that  medieval  shackle  of  conscience — cujus  regie,  ejus  religio. 

Thia  German  and  his  Dutchmen  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  world- 
wide  tolerance,  vernacular  scriptures,  freedom  for  mind  and 
spirit,  government  based  on  voluntary  taxation  and  representa* 
tion,  the  new  world  in  which  right  of  kings  and  popes  had  no  place 
except  by  consent,  whence  witchcraft  waa  banished,  wherein  hu- 
manity was  more  than  theology,  and  Divine  immanence,  as  well 
as  ineffable  transcendence,  fed  faith.  Anabaptist  so-called,  Lu- 
theran, Calvinist,  Arminius,  Mernio  Simons,  Spinoza;  and,  later, 
Deecartes,  Coccejus,  Balthazar  Bekker — all  had  a  part  in  holding 
the  ploughshare  of  truth,  beam  deep,  to  turn  under  the  old  and  to 
open  the  elemental  and  eternal  to  receive  new  seeds.  The  time 
had  come  for  reality  in  light  and  shadow.  Rembrandt  was  the 
prophet  in  art  of  the  new  world  of  thought  and  vision.  He  read 
deeply  the  works  of  God  and  the  soul  of  man-  He  perused  hn- 
manity^B  greatest  book.  The  States-General  version  of  the  Bible, 
which,  in  its  honest  Uteralness,  has  at  so  many  points  anticipated 
modem  scholarship,  was  this  Dutch  ertisfs  study,  and  in  its 
truths  and  law  he  meditated  day  and  night.  Yet  ever,  for  inter- 
pret^ition  of  the  text,  he  sat  with  the  pupil's  mind  at  the  feet  of 
the  Hebrew  rabbi,  the  Mennonit^  preacher,  and  the  plain  man, 
OS  well  as  the  officially  orthodox  teacher.  He  had  that  subtle 
sympathy  and  profound  faith  in  man,  as  object  of  the  Divine  love, 
which  marked  men  like  Lincoln.  He  searched  long  and  deep 
after  whatever  of  Orientalism  was  then  accessible  in  books  or  in 
objects  brought  by  the  ships  from  afar.  His  joy  was  to  read 
aright  those  narratives  which,  be  their  form  Hebraic,  Aramaic  or 
Hellenic,  belong  to  humanity^s  unlocalized  and  undated  poetry. 

Herein  are  the  glory  and  the  immortality  of  Rembrandt.  He 
kept  aloof  from  all  petrifying  dogma,  from  wasteful  definition 
of  doctrine,  from  the  ever -murky  atmosphere  of  controversy. 
Reactionary  Holland  mummified  truth  in  symbols  of  logic.  After 
snapping  the  bands  of  Roman  imperialism  which  had  long  mas- 
queraded in  the  name  of  the  lowly  Galilean,  it  reentered  the 
prison  of  Grecian  dialectics,  Latin  logic  and  medieval  symbols. 
Rembrandt  loved  truth  without  mythology  or  emblem.  He  made 
reality  lovely.     He  broke  the  tradition  that  mingled  fairy-tales 
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with  Holy  Scripture,  He  was  under  no  illiision  as  to  scholastic 
maaeB,  oar  cathedral  millinery.  He  was  proof  against  the  faaclnar 
tiOQ  of  processions^  vestments  and  incense,  on  the  one  hand>  and 
against  creed  and  catechlBm,  the  edifices  of  logic  and  clerical 
aubtely,  on  the  other.  It  was  to  the  Master  Himself,  and  not  to 
Augustine  or  Calvin,  that  he  went  to  learn  the  Divine  love  and 
wisdom.  He  pierced  to  the  heart  and  inner  meaning  of  all  things 
phenomenal.  His  intense  sympathy  with  humanity  made  his 
gaze  as  penetrating  and  revealing  as  an  X-ray.  Without  going 
into  camp,  or  visiting  battle-fields,  he  was  the  best  interpreter 
of  heroic  Holland,  Ignoring  contemporary  strife  in  Church  and 
State,  he  yet  painted  man's  noblest  spirit  in  struggle*  He  brought 
art  down  from  the  skies,  out  of  metaphysic  and  mythology,  out  of 
cathedral  and  prince's  palace,  and  gave  it  to  the  people* 

Bembrandt  set  the  vision  splendid,  of  man^e  Divine  inheritance 
of  beanfy,  on  the  solid  earth,  owned  and  enjoyed  by  men  who  can 
be  hq^y  without  pope,  king  or  bishop-  He  glorified  brotherhood 
more  than  celibacy,  and  motherhood  more  than  nunnery  and  de- 
nial of  life.  In  Rembrandfs  mind,  even  though  he  painted  the 
Holy  Family  and  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  there  was  none  of 
that  aversion  to  the  Qod-ordained  method  of  making  a  family 
and  a  home  of  which  mythology  and  dogma,  made  by  the  imita- 
tion of  paganism,  are  so  full  To  the  Rembrandt-like  mind,  a 
man  may  be  godlike,  without  being  suspected  of  being  the  son  of 
Apollo.  The  archaic  Japanese  way  of  accounting  for  divine  chil- 
dren,  by  a  god's  crunching  jewels  and  spitting  them  out  to  form 
offspring,  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  variants  of  a  hnman  desire  to 
exalt  those  supremely  bel&ved.  Yet  snch  a  form  of  well-meant 
boiior  is  opposed  alike  to  natnre,  law  and  the  whole  trend  of  in- 
qitred  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  In  Rembrandt's  treat- 
mcDt  of  holy  themes,  the  traditional  and  ecclesiastical  are  but 
mere  detail.  The  human,  the  God-ordained,  that  which  the  Son 
of  Man  emphasized,  is  in  his  foreground  and  set  in  fullest  light 

Yet  Bembrandt,  who  flattered  not  those  poets  who  are  silent 
about  bim^  lacked  literary  allies,  nor  had  he  a  successor.  Safe, 
rich,  orthodox  Holland  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gorged  with 
iraalih  and  the  spoils  of  the  East,  forgot  him.  A  great  famine  of 
teito  eet  in,  80  Urnt  though  the  work  of  ^^  tin  ass's  head  was  sold  for 
fottrteore  pieces  of  silver,**  a  Rembrandt  canvas  was  disposed  of 
for  a  ativer. 
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Yet  the  artist  was  not  alone  in  oblivion.  Did  the  Dutch  know 
or  care  for  their  own  history?  Night  fell  also  on  the 
books.  Who,  until  Motley  awoke  the  slumbering  Dutch  Bchol 
read  Hooft,  Bor,  Wagenaar^  Baudart,  van  Meteren?  Did  even 
Leyden^  or  any  Dutch  university,  hold  a  professorship  of  Vader- 
landsche  Historie,  until  within  the  memory  of  young  men  now 
living?  Holland  paid  the  penalty  of  sudden  wealth  and  Oriental 
spoil  in  the  price  of  political  oblivion. 

Now,  rereading,  tlie  Dutch  appreciate  their  heroic  age,  and  their 
giants  of  thought  and  art  Eembrandt  is  seen,  not  m  the  inter- 
preter of  the  unappreciative  eighteenth,  or  early  nineteenth,  but 
of  their  own  heroic  age,  and  of  our  own  twentieth  century, 
grandest  of  all  the  agee.  Eembrandt  is  the  painter  of  democracy, 
of  reality,  of  what  lies  in  the  shadow  —  though  those  who  are 
gorged  with  power  see  it  not  In  art,  in  religion,  in  organized 
life— call  we  it  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  City,  the  Church,  or 
with  whatever  symbol  or  abstraction  men  put  truth  in  the  flheath, 
or  under  the  label^ — ^Eembrandt  is  interpreter,  emancipator,  and 
re-ereator.    He  teaches  us  obedience  to  higher,  even  to  eternal,  law. 

In  that  wonderful  power  which  Eembrandt  had  of  being  satis- 
fied with  God  and  nature,  without  the  wrappings  of  the  dogma* 
tician  and  traditionalist,  how  many  twentieth  -  century  men  of 
serious  mind  resemble  the  Dutch  painter!  They  find  spiritual 
sustenance  in  studying  God's  ways  among  men  and  in  the  uni- 
verse, more  than  (alas  I)  within  church  walls.  Yet  the  work  of 
this  heretic  in  art  was  not  in  denial,  or  destruction,  but  rather  in 
stronger  affirmation  and  more  genuine  reconBtruction.  In  place 
of  plaster  and  stucco,  he  built  the  city  of  art  and  truth,  steal- 
braced  and  eartliquake-proof,  againat  the  shocks  of  time  and 
doubt 

Eembrandt  personified  science  and  faith.  In  his  environment, 
he  found  and  realized  the  universe.  Delivering  himself  from  the 
bondage  of  the  local  and  the  present,  he  lived  in  the  unseen  and 
eternal,  while  yet  beholding  with  sympathy  man's  struggle  on  the 
solid  earth.  He  shared  in  his  nation*s  sense  of  joyous  achieve- 
ment and  in  the  right  of  man  to  have  his  own,  deapite  the  lust 
of  power  in  Church  and  State.  His  interpretation  in  art  of 
humanity  is  wonderfully  like  that  of  another  son  of  man,  who 
came  not  to  tlie  privileged  few,  but  to  the  common  many.  Jesus 
gave  an  interpretation  of  the  law  which  waa  very  unsatisfactory 
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to  those  who  sat  in  Hoses'  eeat.  Bembrandt  displeased  the 
painters  and  their  patrons  who  wanted  the  twelve  apoetles  to  be 
represented  as  senators  and  courtierB. 

When  we  in  our  day  ask,  "  Who  have  been  the  best  mterpreters 
of  the  IHvine  in  man,  and  noblest  exemplars  of  the  Christ-life?" 
do  w©  go  to  the  churchmen,  or  theologians?  Do  we  inquire  of 
tboee  who  have  heard  sermons,  and  read  **  lesson  helps  "  all  their 
lives?  Ib  it  not  rather  in  such  men,  as,  whether  in  high  oflSce 
or  htunble  life,  are  like  the  silent,  the  real  Washington,  the  actual 
Lincoln — men  whose  "  orthodoxy  "  was  uncertain — ^that  we  find 
what  Chrifitianity  is  and  means?  Instinctively,  the  common 
people  accept  these  men  of  like  mind  and  life  with  the  Nazarene, 
as  the  Master^s  real  disciples. 

In  this  our  century,  the  rise  of  Japan  on  the  world^s  horizon, 
like  Holland's  in  the  seventeenth,  compels  the  same  ioquiry  that 
then  agitated  the  seat  of  Church  Power  in  Southern  Europe — 
**  What  is  Christianity  ?*'  It  was  thought,  and  it  was  orthodoxy 
to  think,  that  this  question  had  been  settled  by  Rome  and  Madrid. 
When,  in  1619,  the  Holland  politicians  manipulated  the  Synod  of 
Dordrecht,  locked  up  its  Canons  under  **  the  five  heada  of  doc- 
trine'' in.  an  iron-bound  chest,  it  was  believed  that  finality  had 
been  attained.  If  to-day  Eussian  orthodoxy,  for  example,  incar- 
nttted  in  Tsar,  Holy  Synod,  State  Church,  bureaucracy,  or  ikon- 
worihip,  be  Christianity,  then  some  of  us  would  prefer  to  be 
sa;?ed  by  Buahido.  Yet  what  Delilahs  even  in  the  Church  nearer 
hornet  "The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound/'  Those  who  most 
cloaely  atudy  Jeaus,  in  His  life  and  word,  believe  less  in  the 
Christian!^  of  the  heresy-hunters,  and  more  in  Him  and  those 
who  follow  Him,  though  they  eschew  Greek  dialectics  in  order  to 
do  ea 

Bembrandt  is  teacher.  He  would  have  us  break  "  the  letter's 
unprolific  sheath  ^^  for  the  Veritas  that  lurks  within.  He  pits 
ftcienoe  against  tradition,  and  unwraps  truth  from  the  mummy 
oeTQinaits  which  those  who  lust  for  the  succession  of  power  would 
keep  on-  So  in  religion,  the  Rembrandt  mind  worka  mis- 
^iiixii  to  the  dogma-worshippers.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
«*viOT-incr6a6ing  host  of  serious,  godly,  devout,  reverent  and  re- 
us men  outside  the  Church?  What  is  the  supreme  pur- 
I.WI5.C  of  thoee  unquailing  scholars  who  search,  of  writers  who  tell 
tbeir  thoughta^  and  of  pastors,  restless  against  outworn  sheUa  of 
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truth,  who  defy  their  aecuaerB?  With  hearta  wann  to  their  fellow 
men,  they  are  cold  to  the  corporatioBs  that  monopolize  religion 
for  personal  advantage,  even  while  they  cry  out  to  the  living 
God*  These  men,  walking  very  close  to  the  Master,  are  aa  eager 
for  truth  as  was  Spinoza  when  excommunicated.  They  despise 
the  medieval  traditions  that  repel,  and  the  dogmas,  bom  in  the 
atmosphere  of  paganism,  that  insult  intelligence.  They  feel  that 
the  more  they  know  the  real  Jesus  the  less  can  they  believe  what 
the  church  symljols  teach. 

Parents  are  increasingly  perplexed  in  finding  out  where  to 
send  their  sons  and  daiightera,  that  their  "  faith  "  may  be  nour- 
ished. Yet  fathers  and  mothers  must  learn  that  the  world  of 
the  average  church  atmosphere  is  not  the  world  of  the  modem 
college  or  the  university.  What,  for  argument  in  one  field,  may 
be  heaviest  artillery,  is,  on  another,  most  distressing  impedimenta. 
To  bind  Nature  and  the  Bible  into  second,  ninth,  or  seventeenth 
century  formulas,  is  too  great  a  task  even  for  the  colossal  intel- 
lect of  the  twentieth  century. 

**  The  soul  of  man,"  as  truly  now  aa  when.  Montgom/ery  wrote 
his  lay,  still  "  keeps  two  worlds  at  strife  " ;  but  the  worlds  are  not 
now  Heaven  and  Hell;  they  are  the  Church  and  the  University^ 
Much  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  Church  has  passed  out  in* 
the  class-room.    The  teacher  moulds  thought  and  opinion  more" 
than  the  traditionalist  in  the  pulpit.    The  average  preacher  is 
afraid  of  science,  and  does  not  dare  to  trust  his  Master,  even  to 
walking  on  stormy  waves,  as  against  the  voice  of  the  silver-haired 
deacon  or  the  middle-aisle  pew.    Not  for  him  to  throw  away  the 
pretty  paganisms  that  are  paraaitic  on  the  religion  of  Jeeus^  and 
trust  to  the  elemental  light  and  shade  of  simple  tmth,    Happy  for 
the  Christian  teacher  of  to-day  if  he  can  put  on  the  Bembrandt 
mind,  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  age  and  of  all  the  ages,  put 
difference  between  the  alleged  **  conflict "  of  religion  and  scienc 
and  the  so-called  "  warfare  of  science  and  dogmatic  theologyj 
The  "  wise  householder,  instructed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,! 
see^  nothing  of  tlie  sort;  but  only  the  struggle  between  the  men" 
hungry  for  power,  who  cloak  tlieir  ambitious  schemes  and  lust  of 
pelf  or  potency  under  one  name  or  both.    There  is  as  much  '*  con- 
flict "  between  religion  and  science  aa  there  is  between  chemistry 
and  science,  or  between  bacteriology  and  medicine;  no  more,  no 
less.    Theology,  which  is  the  adjustment  of  man^s  faith  and  his 
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knowledge^  will  always  be  queen  of  the  aciencefl.  Yet  there  will 
erer  be  an  everlasting  difference  between  theology  and  religion* 
What  was  Rembrandfg  theology,  what  Washington's,  Lincoln's? 
Who  knows?  Yet  of  their  religioD^  all  feel  sure*  It  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  Jesus  were  again  with  the  doctors  in  the  modem 
Temple,  His  answers  would  hardly  be  esteemed  orthodox.  He 
would  find  much  taught  in  His  name  of  which  He  knew  nothing. 
He  hafi  Himself  declared  that  to  many  who  did  wonderful  works 
in  His  name  He  will  say,  "  I  never  knew  you." 

When,  furthermore,  Science  calls  History  to  her  aid,  the  old 
church-world  will  pass  away  like  a  dream;  yes,  even  now  ia  van- 
ishing. Worse  yet  for  the  medieval  fabric,  that  seems  so  fair  to 
gentlemen  of  the  cassock,  the  prayer-book,  the  canons  of  Dort  and 
the  catei^hisms  of  Westminster,  is  the  testimony  of  the  gospels 
and  the  witness  of  Jesus  Himself.  Neither  physical  science  nor 
history  has  done,  nor  can  do,  that  work  of  destruction  that 
Jesas'  own  life  and  words  are  yet  to  accomplish*  Theological 
libraries  will  become  punk  and  junk,  but  His  words  will  never 
pass  away.  Criticisra,  as  yet,  has  hardly  thrown  the  ecclesiastical 
crockery  off  the  shelves.  The  truth  of  the  Christ  of  God,  when 
resized  in  human  life,  will  come  as  a  cosmic  lurch.  A  real 
knowledge,  of  what  Jesus  taught  and  lived  and  died  for,  shall 
turn  most  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Anglican,  and  Yankee  accretions 
of  churchmen  into  rubbish,  and  the  fire  will  consume  the  tall 
i»tructnres  of  metaphysicians  and  doctors.  Men  are  increasingly 
under  the  idea  of  law,  under  the  conviction  that  this  universe  is 
a  garden,  not  a  factory ;  that  the  story  of  the  race  is  an  evolution 
in  the  method  of  the  Divine  working;  that  man  is  under  education 
by  One  who  still  walks  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  calls  His 
ereaturcB  to  account,  to  chastisement,  and  to  loving  reward* 

Increasingly  does  the  thinking  man,  especially  he  who  sinks  a 
^aft  under  the  scholastic  debris  of  the  ages,  believe  in  and  hearti- 
ly accept  the  doeper,  yes,  the  deepest  timths  of  the  Bible.  He 
can  enjoy  the  Betlilehem  story  in  as  simple  a  form  as  did  Mark 
or  Paul.  He  no  more  worries  over  the  results  to  *'  faith  "  of  ihe 
ocenltation  of  the  legendary  features,  than  did  evangelist  or 
apoi$t]e.  He  is  satisfied  that  neither  man  nor  woman  can  im- 
prove on  the  divinely  ordained  method  of  the  propagation  of  chil- 
dren^  and  the  formation  of  the  family.  Before  the  mystery  of 
lift*,  the  reverent  man  is  mute;  and,  like  the  hero  of  the  world*s 
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greatest  naval  battle,  ascribea  his  blessings  to  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
To  see  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  not  an  abnormal,  but  a  greater,  human 
experience  of  One  who  had  in  Him  all  of  divinity  that  flesh  and 
blood  can  hold,  la  neither  danger  nor  denial,  but  only  deeper  faith 
in  the  one  name  *'  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved/' 

Study  the  books  of  the  supposed  **  enemies  '*  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, and  what  is  their  dominant  note?  In  the  eyes  of  those 
who,  thinking  to  do  God*s  service,  must  preserve  intact  the  match- 
less manual  of  Occidental  devotion  "from  cover  to  cover,**  of 
those  to  whom  the  traditional  mass  of  European  dogma  ia  identi- 
cal with  Christ's  own  words,  the  books  of  such  man,  Americans, 
for  example,  as  Briggs,  Schmidt,  Foster,  Crapsey,  are  as  Shinos^ 
bombs.  It  is  alleged  that  they  can  have  but  one  result — that  of 
overthrowing  "  faith,"  shattering  ideals,  destroying  the  Christian 
religion-  Yet  a  reader  with  the  Hembrandt-like  mind  sees  in  these 
books,  rather,  history  made  sure,  and  the  greater  truth  that  ab- 
sorbs  and  fulfils  the  lesser  statements  of  it  One  certain  result, 
hateful  to  lawn  and  gown  and  traditional  power,  is  that  Hebrew 
and  Christian  are  drawn  into  closer  fellowship,  seeing  eye  to 
eye  their  Friend,  who  in  earthly  lineage  was  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  Eussian  idolaters  of  the  ikon  find  out  that 
Jesus  was  a  Jew,  there  will  be  revolution  against  the  Holy  Synod 
as  well  as  against  the  Tsar-pope.  Possibly,  when  soma  Protes- 
tants discover  the  real  prophet  of  Nazareth,  they  will  be  shocked 
to  learn  that,  should  He  come  to  worship  in  many  churcbea  of 
His  name,  He  would  not  recognize  Himself  or  His  teachings. 
It  is  certain  that  right  knowledge  of  Him,  of  His  leading  ideas, 
of  His  favorite  texts,  of  the  burden  of  His  message,  and  of  His 
emphasis  upon  Old  I'estament  and  eternal  truths  will  vastly  alter 
the  proportions  of  dogma. 

For  the  odd  and  curious  thing  is  that  when  pastor  or  evangelist 
talks  most  earnestly,  and  dogmatician  most  vociferously,  about 
"  the  pure  gospel,"  *^  the  plain,  evangelical  truth,"  *'  sound  doc- 
trine," etc.,  he  means,  even  as  he  often  specifies,  what  Jesus  knew 
nothing  about,  pagan,  ethnic,  or  Occidental  infusions.  He  in- 
ventories a  mass  of  Greek  dialectic,  or  dogma  whose  date  of 
medieval  birth  is  known.  Not  only  is  emphasis  laid  on  what 
formed  no  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  on  what  is  never  re- 
ferred to  by  Him  or  about  which  the  New  Testament  is  silent 

As  Rembrandt  refused  to  believe  that  art  had  but  a  single 
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trsdition  and  but  one  stereotyped  form,  so  docs  the  man  who 
knows^  Ids  Bible  well  refuse  to  accept  the  churchman's  limitations. 
As  the  painter  went  out  into  nature  to  question  the  great  Original, 
so  the  man  of  Bembraadt  mind,  who  would  know  the  real  JesuB 
and  "  be  found  in  Him*'  goes  directly  to  his  Ijord.  To  leam  a 
^TiBg  meafiure  of  truth,  he  inquires  of  the  Father.  He  is  less 
anxious  to  be  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Trust,  or  the  corporation 
that  builds  tariff  walls  around  its  monopoly,  or  to  be  of  the  elect, 
than  to  be  a  helper  of  the  human  race*  He  refuses  to  believe  that 
the  only  tradition  which  onr  Occidental  orthodoxy,  our  theo- 
logical schools,  our  vociferous  prelates,  or  our  unethical  revival- 
ifits  know — the  European  tradition^ — is  the  only  one.  He  knows 
for  himself,  and  he  is  sure  for  his  thinking  neighbor  at  home  and 
his  irazta-Pacific  brother  in  Asia,  that  there  is  a  yet  purer  form 
of  ChriBtianity — in  Jesus  Himself.  To  compel  the  na^ent  Cbris- 
tia&ity  of  Japan,  for  example,  to  stagger  under  the  load  of  the 
Oneoo-Latin-Teutonic  mass  of  accretions  upon  the  simple  gospel 
of  Je6U£»  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Jerusalem  aohoolmen,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  whom  Jesus  denounced. 

Sure  success  awaita  all  who  patiently  adopt  the  Jesus  Spirit 
and  the  Jesus  Way.  In  direct  antipodes  to  our  methods,  Jesus 
never  appealed  to  the  discursive  intellect,  but  to  the  heart,  and  to 
man^B  divinely  given  intuitions*  He  was  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life,  not  by  argument  but  by  manifestation.  To  His  wise 
foUowera,  the  secret  of  Jesus*  peace  and  joy  is  open.  His 
▼iciory  will  be  theirs.  The  works  that  He  did  will  we  do  and 
greater  than  these.  Daily  are  His  promises  fulfilled.  The  average 
&p06tle  never  achieved  the  mighty  works  that  Christian  mission- 
ariee,  and  other  men  who  take  Jesus  seriously,  are  doiog  to-day. 
To  attribute  the  success  of  advancing  Christianity  to  ita  impedi- 
menia,  instead  of  to  its  Author,  its  weapons,  and  the  hearts  be- 
hind them,  is  to  commit  the  mistake  of  those  who  invoked  the 
mythology  o<  Beelasebub  to  explain  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  Jeena, 

Those  who  compare  the  ecclesiaatical  and  sectarian  apparatus 
lor  bindiiig  truths  and  its  own  sentence  of  doom  written  as  a 
f rostiel  CO  the  lo(rehead  of  the  Fndying  Bonk,  "  The  Word  of 
Ood  if  not  bound,''  foreeee  an  endless  struggle,  aa  of  light  and 
iliiltniil,  Tit  with  a  lessening  prospect  of  heresy  trials,  and  the 
d^wninc  odF  a  long,  bright  day.  Wiluam  Elliot  Oriffis, 
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PREsroEXT  B008EVELT,  in  his  addr^s  at  the  Harvar 
Conunencemeiit  last  year,  made  a  grave  charge  against  members  of 
the  legal  profeeeion.  '*  We  all  know  that,  as  things  actually  are, 
many  of  the  most  influential  and  most  highly  remunerated  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  in  every  centre  of  wealth,"  he  declared,  "make 
it  their  special  task  to  work  out  bold  and  ingenious  schemee  by 
which  their  wealthy  clients,  individual  or  corporate,  can  evade 
the  laws  which  were  made  to  regulate,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  the  uses  of  great  wealth/' 

Coming,  as  it  does,  from  such  a  conspicuous  source,  on  audi  a 
prominent  occasion  and  with  such  earnest  emphasis,  this  charge 
should  receive  the  serious  attention  of  the  commimi^  and  of  the 
Bar.  It  deeply  concerns  the  community,  because,  if  true,  it 
points  to  a  combination  of  wealth  and  legal  skill — ^little  short  of 
a  conspiracy — against  the  public  welfare,  a  scheme  to  defraud 
and  despoil  the  public  for  private  gain,  and  in  defiance  and  con- 
tempt of  the  law.  And  it  vitally  concerns  the  Bar,  because  such 
employment  by  its  members  compromises  its  honor,  reputation 
and  usefulness. 

In  making  this  charge,  the  President,  of  course,  does  not  over- 
look, but  would  freely  acknowledge  the  great — if  not  indispensable 
— service  rendered  by  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
modem  industrial  development.  To  their  foresight  and  counsel 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  recent  rapid  development  of  coopera- 
tion in  business,  resulting  in  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, administration  and  distribution.  Few  great  enterprises  and 
tew  important  changes  in  business  methods  are  undertaken  with- 
out legal  advice;  and  the  office  of  legal  counsel  is  aa  essential  to 
corporationi  as  is  the  office  of  director  or  president 
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It  would  be  readily  admitted,  also,  that  wheiij  as  is  often  the 
case,  a  statute  is  ambiguous  or  capable  of  different  interpreta- 
tions^ a  iRwyer  may  properly  base  his  advice  on  the  interpretation 
most  favorable  to  his  client's  interest  The  President  may  have 
had  in  mind  cases  in  which  lawyers  have  deliberately  aided  or 
abetted  breaches  or  evasions  by  their  clients  of  laws  which  either 
are  unequivocal  or  have  been  explicitly  interpreted  by  competent 
tribunals;  and  it  may  well  be  with  the  relation  to  competitors 
and  consumers  of  certain  forms  and  practices  of  modem  indus- 
trial development  tliat  the  charge  has  to  do.  Thus  applied,  it 
arraigns  those  lawyers  wto,  by  lending  their  legal  knowledge 
and  skill,  enable  individuals  and  corporations,  through  secret 
agreements  and  other  schemes,  to  prey  on  the  public  with  im- 
punity and  contrary  to  law,  by  exacting  unequal  or  exclusive 
rebates  and  other  advantagea,  by  suppressing  freedom  of  trade, 
or  by  enhancing  prices.  And  it  at  once  raises  the  question 
whether  such  conduct  of  members  of  the  legal  profession  is  con- 
fiistent  with  their  duty  to  the  public^  to  the  courts,  and  to  their 
associates  at  the  Bar. 

An  answer  to  this  question  may  be  reached  through  a  brief 
examination  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  legal  profession* 
The  practice  of  law  is  not  simply  a  business,  to  be  followed  solely 
for  personal  gain.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  public  service.  The  law 
is  mAinly  a  body  of  principles,  developed  from  human  experi- 
ence running  back  far  into  the  past,  which  have  been  applied,  and 
are  capable  of  being  applied,  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances; 
and  the  practice  of  law  involves  tlie  nice  and  delicate  adjustment, 
in  orderly,  customary  forms,  of  those  principles  to  human  re- 
lations, for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  attainment  of 
juetioe.  Kot  every  man  is  permitted  by  society  to  imdertake  this 
icrrice*  Only  such  are  admitted  to  practice  as,  being  citizens  of 
full  age  and  of  good  moral  character,  reveal,  upon  examination 
by  public  authorities,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
meaning  of  legal  principles,  and  a  suflScient  capacity  to  apply  those 
princtplee  to  the  circumstances  of  life  and  business.  The  practice 
of  Uw  has  other  marks  of  a  public  oflSce.  Before  it  can  he  under- 
takemy  the  sanction  of  an  oath  is  required  of  the  candidate,  and  a 
oertifieatl^  under  the  seal  of  the  St^te  is  issued  to  him  granting 
htm  a  license  to  practise. 

Thus  qualified  and  commiesioned,  the  lawyer  is,  first  of  all. 
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an  agent  and  servant  of  civil  government,  and^  as  such,  his  of- 
fice is  as  distinct  and  important  as  are  those  of  the  judge  and 
the  jury.  His  first  duty  is  to  assist  them  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  in  the  support  of  the  civil  government  and  in  the 
dispensation  of  justice,  by  a  truthful  and  accurate  presentation 
of  the  evidence  and  the  law.  Indeed,  hie  public  duties  are  the 
ones  first  embraced  in  the  oath  he  takes,  upon  assuming  his  of- 
fice of  attorney.  He  swearB  to  support  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State,  and  to  conduct  himself  "  with  all 
good  fidelity,  as  well  to  the  courts/'  as  to  his  clients. 

If,  then,  a  lawyer  knowingly  aids  the  evasion  or  defeat  of  the 
law,  is  he  not  false  to  his  oath  and  to  his  trust?  A  judge  or  jury- 
man who  is  found  guilty  of  such  conduct  is  held  in  contempt, 
visited  with  punishment,  and  ejected  from  his  office.  Why  is  the 
lawyer  treated  with  less  severity,  or  held  to  a  lower  standard? 

One  reason  is  that  the  lawyer's  duty  to  the  State  is  often  de- 
ferred or  overlooked  in  his  devotion  to  his  client,  and  this  atti- 
tude is  too  often  approved  or  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  thought- 
less public,  but  also  by  his  professional  brethren,  and  ev^i  by  the 
courts.     It  has  been  openly  favored  by  distinguished  judges. 

'*  Ab  advocate,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  knowB  but  one  perwa  in 
M  the  worlds  and  that  person  is  his  client.  To  saTe  that  cUent,  by 
all  meant  and  expedientfl,  and  at  all  hazards  and  cosU  to  other  per- 
sona, ia  hia  first  and  only  duty ;  and,  in  performing  this  duty,  he  mutt 
not  regard  the  alarm,  the  torments,  the  destruction  he  may  bring  upon 
others.  Separating  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an  advocate, 
he  must  go  on  reckless  of  consequences,  though  it  should  be  his  unhappy 
lot  to  involve  his  ootmtiy  in  confusion/' 

This  statement,  imputed  to  Lord  Brougham,  may  have  had 
some  qualification,  eidier  in  the  mind  of  its  author  or  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered*  But^  as  stated^  it 
leaves  an  impression  of  the  lawyer's  function  which  is  entirdy 
unwarranted  in  le^  principle. 

This  one-sided  Tiew,  that  a  lawyer  is  first  an  advocate,  is  en- 
couraged  by  the  indulgence  of  the  courts.  If  he  be  faithless  to 
his  client  by  withholding  or  misappropriating  the  latter's  money, 
he  is  likely  to  be  disbarred.  But  if^  as  counsel  for  a  great 
corporation^  he  advises  or  devises  methods  for  evading  the  laws 
or  defeating  judicial  process,  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  held  to  answer 
for  this  treachery^  to  the  State  and  the  court, 
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Idkewisei  the  public  demand  and  applaud,  first  of  all,  hia  fidelity 
to  hia  clients.  Popular  sentimoit  imputes  to  the  men  of  wealth 
and  power,  who  nominally  fill  the  principal  offices  of  a  great 
corporation,  its  grinding  exactions  and  illusive,  intangible  policy ; 
while  it  overlooks  or  excuses  the  corporation  counsel,  who,  trained 
in  the  law,  fertile  in  resources  and  bold  in  execution,  inspires 
and  guides  the  policy  that  leads  to  extortion,  oppression  and 
lawleesnasa. 

Another  leaaon  for  the  neglect  or  disregard  of  the  law- 
yer's duty  to  the  State  and  the  courte  is  found  in  the  de- 
ficiencies of  legal  education.  Our  Law  Schools  and  our  official 
^eliminations  for  the  Bar  do  not  properly  inculcate  the  nature 
and  duties  of  the  profession.  The  subject  of  legal  ethics  re- 
erivea  scant,  if  any,  attention-  In  the  Yale  Law  School,  it  re- 
oeives  but  five  lectures  during  the  whole  course  of  three  years. 
In  the  Law  School  of  Michigan  University,  it  merely  shares  with 
the  subjects,  "  Preparation,  Trial  and  Arguments  of  Cases,*'  one 
lecture  a  week  for  a  single  term.  In  the  Law  School  of  Chicago 
University,  it  is  placed  among  the  "  N'on-credit  Courses."  While, 
in  the  Law  Schools  of  Harvard  and  Columbia  Universities,  it  has 
QO  place  whatever  in  the  curriculum.  **  The  design  of  this  School/* 
reads  the  prospectus  of  tiie  Harvard  Law  Sdiool,  '^  is  to  afford 
foeh  a  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  and 
American  law  aa  will  constitute  the  best  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  the  profession^*;  and  yet  this  school — one  of  the 
Iai^*^t  and  otherwise  one  of  the  most  exacting  Law  Schools  in 
the  United  States, — ^in  its  curricnhun  wholly  overlooks  or  disre- 
gards instruction  in  the  ideals,  the  limitations  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  professional  conduct  In  the  examinations  for  the  Bar, 
this  subject  is  often  either  slighted  or  ignored- 

Prom  such  a  training,  and  from  such  an  attitude  in  the  pub- 
lic and  the  courts,  the  inference  is  easy  that  the  practice  of  law 
k  a  btiaineas,  to  be  followed  on  the  same  principles  and  with 
tlia  aune  aims  as  are  other  business  pursuits.  Indeed,  such  was 
tbt  aigaoient  of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  formerly  a  judge  of  a 
high  ocmrt,  before  the  graduating  class  of  one  of  our  promi- 
nent Law  Schools,  And  the  further  inference  may  be  made  that 
ihe  lawyer  owes  no  duty  to  the  State  or  to  the  courts  that  is 
not  expressly  embodied  in  law,  especially  when  it  conflicts  with 
his  client's  immediate  personal  or  pecuniary  interest  Tinally, 
TO(U  cLxxira-— KO,  696,  8 
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the  conclusion  may  be  reached  that  the  lawyer  may  employ  his 
special  training  and  skill  in  law,  and  his  privileged  position  be- 
fore  the  courts,  to  aid  a  great  aggregation  of  capital,  not  only  in 
devising  and  executing  its  secret,  devious  sch^nes  for  appro- 
priating without  adequate  return  the  wealth  of  tlie  people,  but 
even  in  avoiding  the  laws  and  in  escaping  the  process  of  the 
courts. 

In  this  view,  the  lawyer  is  merely  a  professional  expert — no 
more  responsible  for  the  results  of  a  course  he  has  devised  or 
advised  than  is  a  chemist  for  the  misuse  of  a  poison  he  has  com- 
pounded. Nevertheless,  his  compensation, — direct  in  the  way  of 
fees  and  retainers,  and  indirect  in  the  way  of  incidental  op- 
portunities for  gain,— is  often  large  in  proportion  to  the  success 
and  the  risk  with  which  his  advice  has  been  followed* 

In  this  contact, — often  partnership,  as  it  were, — ^with  modem 
industrial  combinations,  the  practice  of  law  has  suffered  loss  in 
its  moral  stamina  and  in  the  public  respect.  Too  often  has  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  become  the  chief — even  the  avowed — aim  of 
conspicuous,  brilliant  members  of  the  Bar.  And  yet,  according 
to  the  early  theory  and  traditions  of  the  profession,  such  an  aim 
was  improper,  if  not  unlawful.  Under  the  strictest  practice  of 
the  early  Boman,  French  and  English  law,  it  was  an  honor  or 
privilege  of  the  lawyer  to  serve  his  client,  and  for  such  service 
was  received  no  obligatory  fee  or  compensation,  but  only  an 
**  honorarium  "  or  voluntary  gift  or  recognition.  This  uncom- 
mercialj  unmercenary  view  of  the  legal  profession  is  not  unknown 
in  modem  times.  In  England  to-day,  it  defines  the  relation  of 
the  Barrister  to  the  client. 

In  an  address  before  the  Yale  I^aw  School,  the  late  Senator 
Hoar  said : 

''  If  you  will  walk  these  blgli  paths,  jou  must  abandon  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  as  a  principal  or  considerable  object.  Of  eourae,  the  lawyer 
muBt  have  hia  *  guiddam  honorarium,*  He  muni  hare  his  ample  library. 
He  must  proride  for  his  wife  and  children  a  comfortable  home,  laj  up 
something  for  old  age,  and  start  his  children  in  life  with  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  the  stimulant  of  his  own  good  example.  That  la  pretty  much 
all.  I  hop©  to  se©  our  profesfllon  ererywhere  return  to  its  andent  uid 
healthy  abhorrence  of  CTerything  that  savors  of  specula-tion  in  jusUos. 
When  you  are  once  known  to  the  people,  not  as  masters  of  the  law, 
but  as  traders  and  traffickers  seeking  your  own  gain,  the  virtue  has  gone 
out  of  you/' 
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In  these  words  of  Senator  Hoar  are  well  expressed  what  should 
be  the  ideals  in  the  practice  of  law  to-day.  The  lawyer,  like  the 
physician,  should  receive  for  his  service  such  compensation  as 
may  be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  expenditure  he  has  made  in  his 
preparation^  the  knowledge  and  sldll  he  displays  in  his  work, 
and  the  dignity  and  responsibility  with  which  he  has  been  clothed. 
When,  beyond  this,  he  grasps  and  aims  at  wealth,  prostituting 
his  special  knowledge,  skill,  position  and  opportunities  at  the 
call  of  any  capitalist  or  corporation  and  for  any  service  in  his 
power,  even  to  the  evasion  of  the  law  and  the  deflanoe  of  the 
courts,  he  not  only  loses  sight  of  the  ideals  and  obligations  of 
his  profession  and  degrades  and  disgraces  its  practice,  but  he 
becomes  a  peculiarly  dangerous  menace  to  the  community,  and 
should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  a  neglect  of  his  duty  and 
for  a  breadi  of  his  trust. 

For  such  malpractice  his  restraint  and  punishment  are  easy. 
He  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  State  and  of  the  courts;  and  his 
official  character  as  such  should  be  inculcated  and  emphasized  to- 
day in  legal  education,  in  public  sentiment,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  the  courts.  If  a  lawyer  be  convicted  of  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully advising  or  devising  for  an  individual  or  a  corporation  a 
breach  of  the  law  or  a  defeat  of  legal  process,  not  only  should 
he  be  debarred  from  further  practice,  but  he  should  also  be 
punished  as  a  principal  with  his  client  for  the  oflFence  he  may 
thus  have  advised  or  committed. 

Above  all,  at  the  present  time  there  is  need  of  the  cultivation 
among  lawyers  themselves  of  the  high  ideals  that  distinguish 
and  dignify  their  profession.  As  President  Roosevelt  declared 
in  his  address  to  the  Harvard  Alumni,  already  referred  to:  "  This 
nation  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now  of  having  among  its 
leaders  men  of  lofty  ideals,  which  they  try  to  live  up  to  and  not 
merely  talk  of." 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 
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The  depravity  of  doors  has  been  proven  finally  by  the  pre« 
generation.  Half  the  ills  that  flesh  and  spirit  are  heirs  to  are  the 
reeulte  of  going  inside  and  closing  the  doore  behind  us.  Since 
the  introduction  of  forks  and  feather  bede,  man  haa  been  accu- 
mulating things,  heating,  lighting,  beautifying  and  complicating 
cut'-oflE  spaces,  with  the  natural  result  of  a  partial  development^ 
dwindling  strength,  and  sapping  of  rigor;  an  indoors  civilization 
has  burdened  humanity  with  new  sets  of  accomplishments,  dis- 
eases and  sins.  Probably  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  d 
a  return  to  nature  going  on  in  the  world,  even  before  Rousseau 
invented  the  cry  and  the  Lake  School  voiced  it  in  a  new  and  com- 
pelling  poetry;  but  at  last  the  thought  of  it  has  penetrated  and 
impregnated  the  world  with  its  healing  power,  first  men,  and 
then  women,  till  at  laM  Oic  average  bank  clerk  has  learned  the 
value  of  a  side-issue  resource  that  binds  him  to  the  great  sphere 
twirling  underfoot,  and  the  busiest  of  mothers  has  stretched  her 
sense  of  duty  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  sewing-machine  and  has 
learned  that  she  gives  &&  much  to  her  sons  when  she  campe  with 
them  in  the  open  as  when  she  makes  them  a  dozen  shirts,  and 
that  large  ideas  and  sweet  wholesomeness  will  stand  her  daughters 
in  as  good  stead  as  hand  embroidery  and  piano-playing.  The 
doors  are  flung  wide  again,  and  the  sweet  temper  and  tolerance, 
tlie  vigor  and  endurance  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  space  and 
fresh  air,  have  rushed  in. 

There  are  great  healing  powers  in  nature  for  the  worn  and 
stunted  body;  exertion  teaches  the  stagnant  blood  to  circulate, 
expoeure  offers  us  endurance;  but,  more  than  tliis,  the  mind  and 
spirit  wax  large  and  patient  and  far-seeing  in  "  the  freedom  that 
fills  all  the  space  'twixt  the  sea  and  the  sky."     It  is  difficult 
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to  fret  and  tome,  to  give  ^ray  to  greed  and  to  fiinall,  impatient 
imim  under  the  alow^  vaat  wheeling  of  the  ordered  starB,  to  make 
iaotdinate  haste  oyer  the  atretch  of  grassy  leagues  of  prairie,  to 
k  vociferooB  and  angry  where  the  Bea  swings  ainging^  foreyer 
WJlgnftfHJ^  or  to  bear  a  grudge  across  the  smiling  brown  fields  of 
i  frfm.  It  would  be  difficult  to  carry  small  envy  and  acrimoni* 
mm  theological  disputes  into  the  sunshine  of  a  garden. 

"  A  garden  U  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wotl 
Boid-plot, 

Fringed  pool, 
Ferned  grot. 

The  Teiiest  school 

Of  peace;  and  yet  the  lool 
Contends  that  God  ie  not! 

Not  God?  in  gardenji?  when  the  ere  ii  coolT 
Nay,  but  I  have  a  tlgn: 
Tie  very  lure  God  walks  in  mlne.^ 

Tea;  the  bigness  of  fate  and  of  destiny  is  present  in  the  out- 

'  door  world.    Who  says  that  God  ie  not  and  sees  the  orderly  mar^ 

eli«nmg  0f  eaoae  and  effect  through  the  Milky  Way,  or  watchers  the 

hilla  slowly  burying  the  forests,  or  the  sea  yearning  aitei: 

I  the  mooD^  or  the  continuous  accretion  of  virtue  in  the  human 

spirit?    Who  that  has  watched  the  May-fly's  moulting,  as  it  sheds 

its  groiBer^  worn -out  body  and  pulla  free,  preening  its  new, 

I  eiberetl  aelf  before  it  wings  its  many-colored  flight  beyond  the 

cany  of  the  human  vision,  will  assert  that  there  is  no  invisible, 

unified  glory  that  escapes  into  the  further,  unseen  open  when 

!  wt  give  back  our  dust  to  dust?    This  is  the  great  power  of  nature, 

Out,  fiving  in  and  with  it,  we  are  relieved  of  fear  and  desire;  we 

kaov  th&t  the  care  that  fashions  tlie  locust^s  leg  with  such  intri* 

^cata  cunning  that  he  saws  out  music  with  it  through  the  long 

er  ni^^t,  is  the  same  care  that  is  guiding  our  sun  and  its 

i  slowly,  through  numberless  ages,  toward  a  far-away  star  in 

[  Botnleft.  We  know  that  this  peace  at  the  heart  of  nature,  which  is 

pttloaiiipg  theae  tiny  tasks  of  microscopic  delicacy  and  these 

fvt  eitieiprtaes  of  unthinkable  daring,  in  silence,  needing  no 

\hdpf  demanding  no  understanding,  serene,  complete  in  itself, 

r  than  we  have  learned  to  dream,  more  vast  than  we  dare  con- 

withoQl  dixzineee,  and  as  merciful  as  inviolable  law,  is  the 

Ifstl  towmrd  which  we  are  journeying.    However  faltering  we  he. 
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veriest  stragglers  on  the  march,  deserters,  failureei,  sin^soiled  to 
the  core,  lame  and  utterly  broken,  still,  with  every  other  atom  of 
dust,  "we  are  in  the  proud  and  calm  procession  of  eternal 
fchinga,^^  and  to  realize  this,  to  let  it  grow  into  onr  bodies  and  our 
i?ou1b,  the  wonder  of  it  lighten  our  eyes  and  sweeten  our  smiles, 
the  glory  of  it  rid  us  of  diseases  and  of  sins,  this  is  enough  to 
teach  us  in  wioter  and  summer  to  open  wide  the  doors,  clip 
the  bands  that  tie  our  attention  to  frills  and  furnishings,  and 
claim  the  earth  with  its  outlook  and  heaven  with  its  peace  for 
heritage. 

There  is  a  twofold  benefit  to  be  derived  from  thus  living  with 
nature;  it  augments  and  it  clarifies  the  personality.  One  is  fre- 
quently dull  by  reason  of  the  deadness  from  which  one  is  just 
emerging,  but  the  Universe  is  as  alive  aa  electricity.  A  human 
being  may  accept  his  little  circle  of  experience,  and  stare  around 
and  arffund  a  little  nest  of  limited  interests,  but  this  is  a  deaden- 
ing process  that  kills  the  sense  of  wonder  and  worship,  augments 
our  too  natural  inertia,  and  ends  in  narrowing  us  down  to  a 
smaller  point  than  the  lusty  blossoming  of  youth  predicted.  This 
is  failure  in  life,  to  let  old  age  have  power  to  shrink  ua.  Yet 
nature  is  ever  ready  to  let  us  shift  our  circle,  to  give  us 
wider  and  wider  visions,  offering,  for  the  enlarging  of  con- 
sciousness, all  the  wonderful  sky -paths  of  the  birds,  the  in- 
finitely minute  life  beneath  the  upper  ripple  of  the  brook,  the 
domesticity  that  fills  the  forks  of  trees,  the  intricate  civilizations 
in  ant-hillB,  and  beehives,  the  habits  of  ferns  and  the  tremendous 
family  connections  of  the  flowers.  But  these  are  not  its  sole  serv- 
ices; on  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  given  over  to  lazy  and 
vague  diffusions,  when  instead  of  thinking  out  the  infinite  distinc- 
tions of  things  it  loses  itself  in  yearnings  into  the  dim  inane, 
nature  draws  lines  and  presents  objects  to  bind  us  more  and  more 
to  the  concrete  and  the  reaL  It  gives  solidity  and  body  upon  which 
to  found  feeling  and  speculation. 

There  are  many  ways  of  knitting  ourselves  to  our  heritage, 
earth;  above  all,  there  is  the  way  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  path 
of  pure  love;  and  there  are  the  many  and  the  devious  ways  of  the 
naturalist,  paths  of  knowledge  and  of  discovery;  and  there  is 
the  way  of  the  painter,  who  sees  earth  as  a  vision,  and  of  the 
seer,  who  knows  it  as  prophecy  and  promise;  and  the  way  of  tho 
crery-day  man  and  woman  who,  only  half  conscious  of  it, 
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love  it  and  live  in  it  and  grow  strong  through  it  This,  perhaps, 
was  the  way  of  the  world  before  the  progress  of  civilization  b^an 
to  house  man  more  and  more^  and  to  etiiie  him  with  treasures  and 
things,  till  there  had  to  be  a  revival,  a  definite  call  **  back  to 
nature/'  and  artificial  means  thereto  sprung  up,  sports  and  land- 
scape-gardening, voyages  of  discovery,  Arctic  expeditions,  and 
nature  poetry  and  nature  study,  a  htmdred  or  more  magazines 
of  outdoor  life,  and  countless  books  to  remind  us  of  the  delights 
of  living  in  the  open,  and  loving  the  closest,  most  obvious,  and 
most  blessed  gifts  of  heaven. 

So,  as  print  is  the  easiest  me^ans  of  communication  nowadays, 
a  literature  of  iuformation  and  incitement  has  grown  up.  For  the 
mere  feet  of  joyous  living,  of  breathing  glad  air  in  the  lungs  and 
getting  a  sense  of  space,  perhaps  poetry,  the  tale,  and  the  un- 
tedmieal  essay  are  best.  And  there  are  certain  old  books  always 
ready  on  the  shelf  to  be  taken  down  when  the  first  warm  breaths 
of  March  are  wafted  in,  for  spurring  us  on  and  making  us  ready* 
Of  the  poets,  Wordsworth,  Whitman,  Swinburne  and  Emerson  are 
best;  but  one  must  be  careful  to  avoid  Wordswortli  in  his  eccle- 
aistical  mood.  Whitman  when  he  is  too  vast  and  too  rampant, 
I  Swinburne  when  he  is  world-weary  and  passion- worn,  and 
'  ElmersoQ  when  he  is  too  elliptical  and  Sphinx-like.  If  the 
pages  be  rightly  turned  (o  "  The  Prelude,*'  the  "  Ode  on  In- 
timationB  of  Immortality,"  the  "Lines  Above  Tintem  Ab- 
bey,^ "  The  Song  of  the  Open  Eoad,"*  "  The  Song  of  the  Broad 
Axe,**  "  American  Feuillage,"  Swinburne's  "  S^  Soliloquy  in 
Triiitam,''  **  The  Songs  of  Four  Seasons,"  and  Emerson's  '*  Wood- 
Qoles/'  we  shall  be  fortified  and  in  tune  for  April. 
Thiere  are,  for  the  same  stimulation,  too,  certain  untoehnical 
ic^wiys^  such  as  Jefferies's  **  Pageant  of  Summer,*'  and  the  de- 
'  lieiously  gay  garden  booka  of  the  misanthropic,  scoffing  Eliza- 
bifh,  who  loved  flowers  and  animals  out  of  all  proportion  to  her 
eharity  for  h\iman  beings;  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  the  incom- 
paiAbls  '*  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia.*'  Thoreau's  "  Walden  ^*  has 
boMl  kmywn  to  cool  the  air  and  sweeten  and  brighten  the  shut-in 
dnrlmfilii  of  a  fenrer-patienf s  room,  and  take  the  tired  nurse  oS 
(o  tho  very  edge  of  the  pond  where  the  fishes  answered  at  call. 
It  it  diflkult  to  replace  in  the  new  output  the  supreme  and  origi- 
nal tttterance  of  a  mood,  but  the  books  of  the  day  awaken  echoes 
tad  bring  tlieir  greater  forebears  to  mind.    Among  the  stories 
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of  outdoor  life  published  this  year  have  come  "  Freckles  "•  and 
**  Cattle  Braads,"f 

"  Freckles  "  is  a  pleaBant  book,  full  of  wind  and  sunshine 
growing  things,  illustrating  well  that  heaven  is,  wherever  any  ' 
is  lived  with  zeal,  interest  and  couraga  It  is  a  simply  told  tale, 
in  which  trust  and  affection  rightly  placed  and  rightly  guarded 
lead  to  happLDCBB  and  success.  Nature  works  her  cure  in  the  heart 
and  the  body  of  the  lonely,  neglected  boy  who  guarded  the  Limber- 
losti  learnings  in  the  daily  living  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
Bilesices  of  nature,  her  healing  and  enlarging  power.  His  life  with 
the  birds,  his  room — where  the  waUs  on  three  sides  were  of  fine, 
big  bushes  of  wild  roses,  with  ihe  trees  at  their  back  and  alder  and 
thorn  and  dogwood  in  front,  with  solid  masses  of  pale  pink  sheep- 
laurel  and  yeUow  St-JohnVwort  below,  and  on  the  fourth  aido^ 
cattails  bordering  the  swamp,  in  front  of  them  a  row  of  water- 
hyacinths,  and  back  of  them  a  row  of  fox-fire — ^with  his  cathedral 
beyond  and  his  acquisition  of  books  and  a  nataralist's  outfit 
made  the  best  parts  of  the  book,  and  one  could  readily  resent  the 
changed  atmosphere  when  the  conventional  plot  is  introduced 
with  a  long-lost  uncle,  who  is  an  English  Lord,  and  anxioua  relar 
tives,  and  a  great  fortune  and  career  axe  ushered  in  to  cap  the 
cLimax,  This  gives  the  primitive  touch  to  the  story  without  which 
it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  less  saleable,  but  certainly  more 
charming.  It  is  the  task  ahead  of  the  modem  storj^-teller  to 
realize  that  the  happenings  inside  the  soul  are  quite  sufSciently 
exciting.  The  near,  the  real,  the  commonplace  finely  touched  are 
important  issues,  without  marshalling  in  the  conventional  inci- 
dents of  the  invented  tale.  In  our  land,  we  are  somewhat  en- 
slaved to  the  conventioDal  idea  of  story-building,  of  forcing  an 
external  plot  and  giving  the  reader  a  thrill  of  surprise  at  some 
unexpected  turn  of  external  events  at  the  end  of  the  tala  This 
is  a  cheap  and  easy  tour-de-force,  and  appeals  only  to  an  elemen- 
tary intelligence,  and  many  books  would  grow  in  real  value  by 
eliminating  it  The  adventures  of  Freckles  in  the  swamp,  with 
birds  and  reptiles,  even  if  the  somewhat  worn  "  love-interest  *'  is 
nec^sary  with  his  *'  Angel/'  would  have  made  a  charming  book. 
The  ocmventional  plot  and  the  surprise  at  the  end  definitely 
lower  its  level  of  achievement. 

•  "  Precklesv'*  Gene-Stratton-Porbir.    DoubledaT*  Page  &  Co.,  1906. 
t "  Cattle  BrandB/'  Andf  Adams,    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck>.,  1900. 
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"Cattle  Brands'^  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  Western 
ranch  life.  There  is  a  theory  afloat  nowadays  which  has  won 
popularity  and  some  influential  support,  that,  the  less  a  man 
(mows  how  to  write,  the  better  he  doee  it  Oddly  enough,  the 
theory  that,  the  lees  a  man  knows  about  machinery,  the  better 
machinist  he  is,  or  the  less  he  knows  about  nature^  the  keener 
naturalist^  has  not  yet  found  its  supporters ;  but,  odd  as  the  state- 
ment soundiB,  it  is  distinctly  upheld  by  some,  in  positions  to  wield 
authority,  that,  the  less  a  man  can  write,  the  better  he  can. 
**  Cattle  Brands  "  is  evidently  one  of  the  cases  in  point  Every- 
thing that  makes  a  good  story  is  lacking — good  English,  decora- 
tion, structure,  sequence  are  non-existent  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  short  story  bears  to  prose  narrative  the  relation  that  the  son- 
net bears  to  j)oetry.  It  is  the  small,  highly  finished,  delicately 
wrought,  perfected  gem,  chiselled  like  a  fine  cameo.  For  illus- 
tration, we  may  turn  to  Stevenson's  "  Will  o*  the  Mill,"  and  Mr. 
James  B  *^  Altar  of  the  Dead."  Either  the  short  story  is  this,  or 
it  is  nothing  at  all  but  a  straggling  and  broken>off  narrativa  To 
thid  class  the  tales  in  "  Cattle  Brands  "  belong.  The  glamour  of 
the  subject  is  their  only  excuse  for  being. 

On  the  other  hand,  *'  Sporting  Sketches  "♦  and  "  The  Log  of  a 
Sen  Angler  "f  present  in  the  form  of  sketches,  style,  valuable  in- 
formation, atmosphere  and  keen  observation.  To  such  books  the 
sportsman  may  turn  for  detailed  knowledge,  for  inspiratiou  and 
incitement,  and  the  amateur  for  the  mere  sense  of  space  and  free- 
dom, for  alien  skies  and  a  care-free  life. 

"The  Seasons  in  a  Flower  Garden  "J  is  a  handy  manual  of 
gaMening  information,  adorned  by  delightful  introductory  scraps 
of  poetry  and  charming  pictures.  The  chapter  entitled  "  Don'ts  " 
is  invaluable  to  the  amateur  gardener.  The  list  of  flowering 
plants  for  each  month  in  the  year  is  helpful,  and  the  whole  book 
vory  ddlfully  put  togetiier  for  the  uninstructed.  It  is  a  book  to 
make  one  set  to  work  at  once  with  digging  and  planting  and 
watchnig. 

His,  St  Mauris  **  A  Self -Supporting  Home  *'§  is  apt  to  urge 

•**8poriitig  Sketches/'  Edwyii  Sandys.     The  Macmillan  Co,,  J906. 
t**lDi©  hog  of  a,  Sea  Angler/'  Charles  Frederick  Holder 


Houghton, 
Charles  Scrib- 


Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906 

t  '^  The  8<&sons  in  a  Flower  Garden/'  Louise  Shelton. 
ner*a  Stma,  1906. 

|**A   6«lf  Supporting   Home/*   Kat©  V.   St.   Maur.     The  IfkcmlUui 
C^  ldO<L 
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one  to  overexertioiL  WTio  did  all  the  work  in  Mrs,  St  Man 
i5elf«SiipportiDg  Home?  Apparently  there  was  work  enough 
there  for  three  women  and  four  men^  but  their  wages  ora  not 
mentioned.  If  the  author  did  the  work  of  her  home,  ahe  can  at 
least  be  no  example  for  others;  the  average  human  being  would 
have  died  under  the  strain*  It  is  unquestioimbly  becoming  one 
of  the  nee€«dsary  luxuries  of  modem,  life  to  have  a  little  spaoe 
about  one  to  live  and  breathe  in.  If  Mrs.  St  Maur  can  onl| 
persuade  us  that  we  can  learn  to  live  on  small  farma  for  ad  little" 
as  we  can  rent  an  apartment  for  in  a  crowded  city,  she  will  be  a 
benefactor  to  the  race.  If  expenses  had  been  a  little  more  care- 
fully entered  into,  tlie  amount  of  labor  required  stated,  aa  many 
of  us  might  have  teen  set  at  managing  small  farms  aa  were 
started  a-gardening  by  Elizabeth's  first  book.  The  book  is  full  of 
valuable  information,  hearty  ejicouragement  and  that  delight  and 
zeal  in  effort  which  mean  real  success  in  life.  For  to  succeed  is 
to  do  work  joyfully  and  with  never-failing  interest^  and  with  such 
a  meai?ure  of  success  as  teaches  us  to  believe  that  the  universe 
Blill  plastic  to  effort.  To  be  a  cause  and  to  see  effects  grow  unde 
one's  hand  is  the  keenest  of  stimulants;  and,  apparently,  Mr 
St.  Maur  had  more  than  the  usual  share  of  this  delight. 

Marvellous  as  fair}'-tal(^,  and  interesting  as  only  solid  fact^ 
can  be,  are  W.  S.  Harwood^s  two  books  on  recent  horticultura 
progress.  The  experiments  of  Luther  Burbank,*  in  his  home  a1| 
Santa  Bosa,  California,  with  the  improvement  of  epeeie 
with  the  actual  invention  or  creation  of  entirely  new  plants 
and  vegetables  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  human 
intervention  with  so-called  Providence.  To  remove  the  thorns 
of  the  cactuB  and  force  it  to  grow  a  blossom  and  an  edible 
fruit;  ix)  coax  the  prune-tree  to  do  in  nine  months  that  which  in 
the  usual  course  of  events  it  took  from  two  and  a  half  to  three . 
years  to  accomplish;  to  invent  a  new  vegetable  out  of  a  tomat 
and  a  potato ;  to  teach  a  walnut-tree  to  grow  eighty  feet  in  f ou 
teen  years  instead  of  fifteen  feet  in  twenty-eight  years;  to  unit 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  the  dewberry  and  raspberry,  int 
new  and  finer  varieties;  to  graft  a  plum  upon  an  apricot,  and' 
again  a  plum  upon  a  Bartlett  pear,  for  finer  fruits,  take  the  tan- 
nin out  of  the  walnut  and  thin  out  ita  shell ;  to  infinitely  improve 

*  *'  N«w  Productions  in  Plant  life^"  W.  S.  Harwood,    The  MaemlHaa 
Ca,  1906. 
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and  stremgtheii  the  daisy^  gladiolus^  dahlia;  to  giye  the  lily  the 
fragrance  of  a  Parma  violet^  and  to  add  the  fragrance  of  the 
trailing  arbutns  to  Ihe  seentleas  verbena;  to  make  chestnuts  ap- 
pear on  a  tree  eighteen  months  after  aeed-planting;  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  poppy  till  it  i&  ten  inches  across  its  bloom  and 
the  calla  till  it  measures  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  breadth — are  a  few 
of  the  wonders  worked  by  this  Western  wizard* 

In  "The  New  Earth,"*  Mr.  Harwood  ranges  beyond  the  ex- 
periments of  the  great  wonder-worker  Burbank,  to  the  progress 
made  all  over  the  United  States  in  breeding,  plant  development, 
exterminating  of  weeds,  modem  forestry,  modem  improved  meth- 
ods of  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  and  reclaiming  waste-lands. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  blood  of  cities  has  to  be  reinforced  every 
few  years  from  the  country  or  the  hximan  family  itself  would 
deteriorate  in  strength  and  intelligence.  If  we  realize  this,  how 
many  people  will  be  willing  to  bring  up  children  in  crowded 
cities?  Not  only  is  country  living  necessary  for  health,  but  what 
A  help  to  intelligence  it  is,  to  learn  in  the  beginning  from  the 
visible  fact  instead  of  mere  memorizing  and  theory.  Those  who 
live  in  the  unwavering  hope  of  a  more  beautiful  and  a  more  plastic 
life  for  posterity  than  their  own  has  to  offer,  should  welcome  and 
meditate  upon  these  books  that  give  us  the  progress  and  the 
possibilities  of  man's  life  with  and  from  the  soiL 

Two  books  less  technical  and  full  of  interest  to  the  amateur  are 
'*  The  Brook  Book  '^f  and  ''  Nature  and  the  Camera.";}:  "  The 
Brook  Book*'  is  a  set  of  wanderings  throughout  the  year  by  a 
little  brook.  Is  not  a  brook,  as  the  author  says,  *'  a  type  of  the 
best  kind  of  human  life? — ^the  steep  hillside  of  youtli,  the  wild 
dash,  the  splashing  through  and  under  and  between  difScultiea, 
the  firm,  steady  flow  down  the  gradual  slope  of  middle  age — 
finally,  the  safe  and  tranquil  passing  into  the  unknown  f^*  A  brook 
to  A  very  possible  acquaintance  from  start  to  finish,  and  cer- 
tainly "  The  Brook  Book  '^  shows  one  which  is  a  most  fascinating 
eompatiion^  winter  and  summer.  In  January,  it  offered  mysteri- 
ons  itilhiess  and  wonder  under  its  white  veil  of  snow ;  the  border- 
ing sumachs  were  lifting  their  naked  arms  in  amaze,  the  holly- 

*  •*  The  Kew  Earth/*  W.  8.  Harwood.    The  AiacmHIan  CSo.,  1^06. 

t  '*  The  Brook  Book,"  Mary  Rogera  Miller.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Od^, 

t9oe. 

I  *'  Nature  aad  the  Caroera/'  A.  R,  Dugmore.  DouUIeday,  Page  &  Oo*, 
1900. 
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bush  brightened  the  willow  copse,  and  gray  pussy-willows  daneed 
trnder  their  brown  hoods.  In  March,  the  willow  catkins  had 
pushed  their  scales  off  and  showed  their  soft  gray  beauty  beneatlL 
April  was  marshalled  in^  in  gold  of  marsh-marigolds  and  bright 
green  clumps  of  foliage  clinging  to  the  earth,  here  and  there; 
in  May,  the  oak-trees  opened  their  catkins,  and  June  brought 
wild  roses,  long  grass  and  mosses  of  shaded  green.  In  August,  the 
bed  of  the  brook  was  given  up  to  burdocks,  pitchforks  and  bitter- 
sweety  asters  and  goldenrod;  briers  and  bushes  choked  its  passage. 
In  midwinter  again,  there  were  orioles'  nests,  barberry-busheB 
with  red  berries,  cocooub  to  watch,  and  icicles  hanging  in  the 
gorge.  But  the  book  offers  us  much  more  than  this  with  its  ful- 
ness of  insect  life,  its  close  observation  of  the  triangular  spider, 
the  ant-lion,  the  bees  and  butterflies,  bobolinks  and  blackbirds, 
and  of  teasel  and  mullein  and  jewel-weed-  The  world  is  never 
dead  if  a  man  be  alive;  life  is  never  dull  if  human  beings  are 
alert  and  the  data  of  happiness  and  interest  are  inexhaustible  and 
everywhere. 

*'  Nature  and  the  Camera  "  is  a  delightful  guide  to  bird,  plant 
and  fish  photography.  Perhaps  the  birds  make  the  most  effective 
posei^,  and  there  are  many  less  delightful  employments  than  still- 
hunting  for  photographs. 

In  the  end,  whatever  binds  the  universe  together  in  sympathy, 
whatever  helps  us  to  cohere  and  to  escape  incoherence,  whatever 
shows  us  the  plasticity  of  matter  in  the  grip  of  mind  and  spirit, 
whatever  sets  us  at  peace  with  Qod  and  nature  and  gives  us  the 
humility  of  the  atom  and  the  pride  of  the  universe,  whatever  en- 
dows us  with  a  sense  of  the  Quiet  and  the  Unity  at  the  back  of  the 
rythmic  swing  of  mutability  and  multiplicity  of  appearances, 
whatever  reassures  us  about  disease,  decay  and  death  and  endows 
us  with  the  largeness,  the  tolerance,  the  freedom  horn  prefer- 
ences which  belong  to  nature,  whatever  quickens  love,  perception 
and  interest  and  keeps  us  alert  and  alive,  whatever  helps  to  a4> 
complish  these  ends,  serves  a  noble  purpose.  And  so  to  learn  to 
live  with  nature,  with  the  soil  itself,  not  dully  nor  heavily,  but 
with  the  naturalist's  perceptions,  the  experimenter's  hope  and 
patience,  the  poets  vision,  the  seer's  certitude,  is  to  have  pressed 
the  juice  from  the  grape,  to  have  drunken  the  wine  of  life,  to  have 
lived  in  very  deed  before  we  go  on  to  the  unfathomable  Beyond. 

hOUlBE  COhLDSR  WlIXOOX. 
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What,  however  strikes  tib  moBt  in  reading  thia  story  of  New 
York  fashionable  life  is  the  lowness  of  ideals,  or,  rather,  the 
complete  absence  of  ideals,  in  the  collective  existence  of  these 
people  and  even  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  the  characters.  An 
exception  is  Gerty  Farish,  Yet  throughout  she  has  rather  a 
shadow  existence,  and  is  dravm  without  convincing  reality  and 
vitality,  more  as  a  type  than  a  living  representative  of  a  type, 
and  as  a  foil  to  the  heroine  herself.  Even  Seldon  himself,  the 
on<^  man  in  the  book  whom  we  can  like,  and  whom  we  do  like, 
and  who  no  doubt  comes  purified  through  the  catharsis  of  the 
tragedy  which  makes  him  worthy  of  the  love  of  the  heroine 
when  she  rises  through  her  suffering— even  his  ideals  are  not 
high.  The  highest  state  he  can  aspire  to  is  one  of  independence 
to  lead  liie  life;  and  the  most  we  can  say  for  this  life  is  that  it  is 
that  of  a  rather  refined  amateur  who  at  best  confesses  that  he 
likiii  his  law  work.  I  must  here  suggest  a  comparison  between 
Mrs,  Wharton's  novel  and  Oeorge  Eliot's  "Daniel  Deronda." 
They  have  great  points  of  similarity  and  instructive  points  of 
differenoe.  Gwendolen  Harless  is  presented  to  ub  at  the  bc- 
ginniDg  very  much  like  Lily  Bart  Her  *^  ideals,"  or,  at  least 
her  aapirations,  make  for  comfort  and  elegance,  and  no  more* 
With  her,  also,  her  better  nature  is  awakened  and  developed 
thnragh  suffering,  and  she  realizes  an  existence  with  truer,  higher 
and  noWer  ideals.  But  this  is  effected  in  that  she  learns  to  love 
Daoiel  Deronda  the  Jew;  while  IJly  Bart  is  raised  by  her  af- 
ffction  for  Seldon*  But  Daniel  Deronda  the  Jew  devotes  his 
life  to  a  great  idea  which  to  moat  people  appeared  a  dream: 
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the  uplifting  and  nationalization  of  the  Jewish  people.  There 
was,  by  the  way,  no  occasion  for  ^f^g.  ^\Tiarton  to  obtrude  her 
vulgarly  superficial  ethnological  generalization  in  attributing 
the  characteristics  of  the  New  York  financier,  Rosendale — which 
were  the  outcome  of  (hat  occupation  in  those  surroundings — 
to  his  racial  inheritance.  In  loving  the  man,  and  in  suffering 
through  her  love,  Gwendolen  Harless  ig  made  to  realize,  not 
only  in  her  mind  but  in  her  heart  and  in  her  whole  nature,  the 
reality  of  a  great  idea.  That  such  ideas  exist,  that  people  live 
for  them,  and  that  they  are  worth  living  and  dying  for,  is  im- 
pressed upon  her  the  more  forcibly  by  the  contrast  between  the 
man  ehe  learns  to  love  and  her  husband  Grancourt,  who,  in 
heartless  eelfishnesB,  follows  the  thoughtless  pursuits  and  con- 
ventions of  the  fashionable  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Seldon 
lives  for  no  great  idea,  no  idealism  beyond  the  Epicurean  motto 
**ix*;^^^'^  fX<'/^<»*»"  "i  hold  and  am  not  held/*  Perhaps  the 
difference  lies  in  the  social  development  of  England  as  com- 
pared with  America.  Yet  it  is  hard  t^  believe  this  of  a  country 
that  produced  the  first  great  modern  republic  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  now  holds  countless  individuals  and  families  of 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  sanity  and  refinement  If  it  be 
so,  we  can  appreciate  the  dilhculties  of  the  novelist  who  has 
such  unedifying  stnff  out  of  which  to  form  heroes  in  fiction » 

It  is  this  flatness  of  moral  perspective  which  often  pulls  us 
up  while  reading  the  book:  when  we  find  ourselves  mored  to 
deeper  emotions  of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  we  feel  doubtful 
whether  this  is  true  tragedy,  whether  it  can  or  ought  to  evoke 
pity  and  fear  leading  to  purification,  instead  of  irritation,  at 
most  anger,  aroused  by  the  absurd  contrast  between  things  great 
and  things  small  —  that  things  so  small,  illusory  and  trivial 
eliould  destroy  a  thing  so  great,  a  human  soul.  We  even  doubt 
at  times  whether  we  ought  to  weep ;  whether  we  ought  not  rather 
to  laugh.  I  think  these  doubts  are  fustified ;  and  I  should  there- 
fore like  to  modify  my  statement  that  "  llie  House  of  Mirth " 
is  a  pure  tragedy  and  (^11  it  a  tragic  satire.  There  are  comic 
satires  and  tragic  satires.  Though  in  "Don  Quixote"  <onr 
laughter  is  near  to  tears,  still  the  dead  forces  of  maleSo^t 
chivalry  are  here  laughed  to  scorn.  Yet  in  Mrs.  Wharton's 
story,  and  with  Mr.  Henry  James  (the  great  master  of  the  tragic 
satire  of  modem  social  life),  the  absurd  contrast  produces  in- 
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dignation  at  the  tyranny  of  bad  conventions,  that  are  so  weak 
in  their  flimsy  and  flaunted  pervasiveness,  and  are  none  the  less 
productive  of  tragic  results.  We  experience  a  reaction  after  we 
have  found  ourselves  fe4*ling  tlie  life  depicted  bo  deeply  in  spite 
of  its  flatness,  and  we  are  annoyed  that  it  should  have  that 
effect  at  all,  we  are  even  dissatisfied  in  feeling  deeply  for  Uie 
beautiful  heroine  herself.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
when  we  eee  her  in  her  sufferingj  elevated  to  great  heights  by 
it-,  that  she  makes  herself  worthy  of  deeper  feelings  in  us.  Even 
then  we  cannot  feel  convinced  that  the  depth  manifested  is  that 
of  her  true  nature;  from  what  we  knew  of  her  before,  we  should 
not  feel  sure  whether  tlie  higher  level  will  be  maintained  there- 
after, whether  the  true  reformation  has  been  effected.  None 
of  the  women  in  the  book,  not  even  Lily,  excepting  at  the  end, 
ehowg  that  &he  is  possessed  of  a  heart*  still  less  that  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  true  passion.  Only  when — and  tliis  is  an  extremely 
delicate  and  artistic  touch  of  the  authoress — the  maternal  in- 
stinct is  suggested  as  Lily  dreams  of  holding  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  is  there  any  indication  of  heart,  of  unselfish  devotion, 
of  paesion  that  makes  for  great  things  and  for  heroism.*  Herein 
Ihc  women  of  Mr,  Henr}^  James  are  very  different  The  heroine 
of  **The  Golden  Bowl** — so  similar  in  her  phyt^ical  qualities 
and  in  some  of  the  conditions  of  her  life  to  Lily  Bart,  that  the 
two  portraits  might  be  placed  as  pendants — ^is  a  girl  capable  of 
great  tilings,  thrilling  with  a  passion  which  the  strong  will  of 
tlie  woman  holds  in  control.  So  also  the  complex,  and  some- 
what sinister,  figxire  of  Kate  Croy  in  the  "  Wings  of  the  Dove  " 
i<i  plaxxid  in  supremely  effective  contrast  in  every  respect  to 
Milly,  the  pure  and  gentle  yet  deeply  feeling  child  of  wealth. 

Yet  we  feel  that  she  is  a  product  of  the  pressure  of  early  want 
and  the  longing  for  financial  case  and  peace  and  cleanness.  She 
i*,  however,  a  woman  with  truly  deep  human  feelings,  which  her 
Ftrong  will  controls  by  the  hard  and  calculating  mind  of  the 
child  of  our  times  and  of  social  financial  struggle.  This 
hard  calculation  drives  her  near  to  criminality;  yet  she  is  a 
woman  who  can  love  greatly  and  deeply.     She  ib  a  splendid 

•  Perhipi.  lier^m  I  am  unjuit  to  Mrs*  Wharton,  the  artitt    The  ab- 

*f'i\f^  of  p4ift9iion  may  fomrj  part  of  the  drawiir^  of  the  world  and  the 
rfuit/iHrt*  »h*^*  !•  fi*»i>M*f inp.  8tiH,  t  mies  c^rt^in  touches  which  would 
imjrr-^    Tijon    fho    rrndor    Ihnt    blood    is    coursing   in    the   veins   of   her 

\^,,t,,,ti  —  t[iiiji;,'l(    it    Ih    fhi*  hjood  of  the  **  an«mic,*' 
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product  of  the  modem  art  of  fiction.  In  her,  as  in  many  of  the 
women  of  Mr,  Henry  James,  there  is  something  of  Shakespeariaii 
calibre.  In  spite  of  all  change  of  time  and  the  absolute  contrast 
of  social  setting,  we  feel  that  such  women  are  akin  to  the  char- 
acters of  Shakespeare;  that,  with  the  shifting  of  the  social 
scene,  they  could  make  Lady  Macbeths  or  Juliete  or  Ophelias, 
We  cannot  possibly  feel  that  with  any  of  the  womeh  of  "The 
House  of  Mirth '' ;  though,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Fisher  might  find  her 
piece  in  a  Shakespearian  comedy  transferred  to  our  own  tiraes.^ 

•  Even  ia  Mr.  Henry  James  we  feel  tha-t  the  exaggerated  importano© 
given  to  "  sodal "  considemtionB  acts  in  a.  dcaiccating,  devitalising  man- 
ner upon  his  drawing  of  life  and  character.  After  all,  is  the  Prince 
in  "  llie  Golden  Bowl  '*  worthy  of  even  the  minimum  of  serioua  sympathy 
necessary  to  make  him  a  principal  actor  in  an  almost  tragic  situation! 
We  are  sorry  to  find  the  author  himself  carried  away  by  his  artistic 
fid  f -detachment  into  social  sympathy  with  the  type,  nntil  he  draws 
him  not  without  an  implied  glow  of  approval  or  admiration.  Is  the 
Prince  worthy  of  any  sympathy  T  He  is  an  idle,  unchiralrous  faineant 
— not  even  a  sportsman — barely  escaping  shabby  gentility^  though  he 
is  copiously  bedir^ened  in  the  faded  rags  of  the  mediaeval  robes  of  an 
Italian  grandee,  just  saved  by  American  money  from  the  old-rag-stand 
on  the  Piazza  delta  Cancclleria,  He  idly  lives  on  the  money  of  his 
Amorican  father-in-law,  and  slavishly  fashions  his  life  to  follow  the 
very  nnheroic  and  selfishly  exaggerated,  uneventful  life  of  these  people 
of  wealth  who  have  removed  the  centre  of  universal  interest  to  trie  re- 
lations between  a  Hch  father  and  daughter!  Does  the  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  the  drama  is  enacted  artisticaJli/  (I  will  not  touch  upon  the 
specifically  moral  aspect)  "justify'*  the  passion,  approaching  tragedy 
so  nearly,  of  the  beautiful  heroine  and  her  rival  T  Are  not  the  con* 
ceptions  which  the  two  women  have  of  the  hero  and  the  chivalrous 
glamour  cast  about  him  by  the  author,  as  well  ns  the  seriousness  and 
intricacy  with  which  the  action  is  depicted,  rather  opera  houffc$quef 
Can  the  reader  take  it  all  as  seriously  as  the  author^  with  strenuous 
labor,  strives  to  induce  him  to  take  itf  We  almost  feel  like  exclaiming 
rudely  at  the  end  of  the  book,  "  Tant  de  bruit  pour  une  omelette  "1 
Perhaps  the  whole  work  is  artistically  out  of  proportion,  out  of  draw- 
ing* because  the  whole  of  life  is  focussed  from  the ''soeiar*  pohit  of  view, 
which  does  not  correspond  to  real  life  on  a  large  scale.  The  author  has 
probably  been  carried  too  far  by  his  artistic  self -detachment  into  mis- 
leading the  reader  in  his  estimate  of  the  values  in  the  picture.  Even 
if  we  admit  that  these  "social"  motives  adwUlf^  have  such  supreme 
power  in  the  life  of  a  great  portion  of  modem  communities  (which  I 
have  claimed  for  them  In  this  e<<Bay),  we  require  by  dear  implication* 
if  not  by  the  ipsi^^ima.  t>^5a  of  the  author,  to  be  assured  that  at  least 
he,  the  author,  recognizes  the  moral  inferiority  of  all  the  actors  and 
of  their  view  of  life.  Then  such  a  work  becomes  the  true  and  great 
satire  which  it  almost  attains  to  being.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  point 
of  criticism  and  Mr.  James  is  artistically  justified  in  thus  giving  ths 
results  of  his  penetrating  and  delicate  insight  into  the  actual  life  of 
the  society  he  chooses  to  present.  I  should  at  least  demand  for  the 
artistic  form  of  such  matter  that  it  be  presented  with  a  more  mani^ 
fest  tone  of  p€T«i/te^fl,  And  were  even  this  not  to  be  admitted,  then  I 
at  least  claim  that  the  whole  work  ouRht  to  be  shorter,  lighter,  with 
less  elaborate  preparation  and  marshalling  of  forces  for  a  battle  which 
19  really  only  a.  social  skirmish. 
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Anotlier  general  ixopression  we  carry  away  after  living  in  the 
itiiMwphcrp  of  "  The  House  of  Mirth  ■'  is  that  neither  the  men 
nor  the  women  (always  with  the  exception  of  Gerty  Farish) 
laTr  not  ccmwption  of  duty.  The  Hebraic  sense  of  duty  is  a 
ikpgiitire  quantity  aa  regards  tlie  inmates  of  that  House  of  Mirth, 
and  Mn.  WTiarton  has  no  doubt  meant  to  show  this.  From  the 
social  point  of  view  this  means  the  duty  to  our  neighbors: 
CharitT  and  the  lighter  manifestations  of  it,  in  our  smaller  re- 
isardt  for  thi^  simple  happinei?i3  of  those  about  us.  It  also  means 
tbe  doty  to  ourselves:  to  bring  out  all  the  capabilities  that  are 
within  tt§w  From  ilie  highest  or  religious  point  of  view  it  con- 
cerus  our  relatioDs  to,  and  our  hanuony  with,  the  world  as  a 
vbole,  not  in  its  chaotic  disjointed  multiplicity,  but  the  cosmos, 
the  highest  apprehensible  form  of  the  infinite,  wliich  is  most 
directly  suggested  to  us  in  art,  in  harmony,  in  bc»auty.  But, 
leaviDg  this  highest  point  of  view,  which  we  attain  to  in  mo- 
■ictita  of  deeper  contemplation,  the  sense  of  duty  drives  us  to 
do^  iso  act,  to  accomplish  something,  which  can  ultimately  be 
Iroqgbt  into  harmony  with  the  higher  and  more  abstract  con- 
ception of  our  relation  to  ourselves,  to  other  human  brings  and 
lo  tlm  world*  It  is  a  test  which  can  bo  applied  to  the  humblest 
aetioiii  and  make  it  right  or  w*rong:  whether  it  makes  the  people 
About  OS  Imppier  and  nobler,  whether  it  adds  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  or  the  nation  or  humanity  as  a  w^hole,  whetlier 
it  brings  u*  a  little  nearer  to  what  we  can  conceive  our  perfect 
mU  to  be.  And  this  applies  to  the  simple  note  written,  to  the 
^iw^i"^  of  a  chair,  to  the  pursuit  of  abstract  research,  to  industry 
idraiused  or  commerce  ertended,  or  even  to  hunting  hounds 
u  w«n  as  they  can  be  hunted.  WHiatc^ver  is  thus  done  as  well 
u  We  c^a  do  it  can  ultimately  be  harmonized  with  our  highest 
tdiyiciaB  ooni^ption  of  duty. 

Thi*,  of  course,  is  the  highest,  the  cosmical  or  religious  foun- 
ditioii  of  the  sense  of  dutA%  which  it  may  be  ditTicult  to  bring  into 
ooBilaiit  and  active  bearing  upon  our  every-day  existence  and 
oar  OTcry  act  We  cannot  and  need  not  be  at  all  moments 
eogwetoiu)  of  it.  If  we  attempt  this,  we  may  neutralize  the 
mmrgy  and  directness,  as  well  as  the  spontaneity  of  our  actions, 
and  «fid  by  being  unproductive  dreamers  or  at  least  pretentious 
prifi.  But,  a«  «*l*<^h  considenitions  form  the  groundwork  of  our 
'  of  dttty,  ao  we  can,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  test  every  action 
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and  every  feeling  by  their  relation  to  them^  by  their  harmony 
with  them* 

Yet  the  full  realization  of  such  religious  and  cosmical  con- 
ceptions of  life  and  thought  demandfi~and  herein  lies  \\a  im- 
mediate tourh  with  the  actual  life  of  our  times — the  moet  per- 
fect knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  l>e6t  and  the  highest 
achievements  and  thoughts  of  our  own  times.  We  are  modem, 
Western  peoples,  neither  savage,  mediaeval  nor  ancient.  We 
must  be  properly  educated.  This  means  that  we  should  take 
cognizance  of,  at  least  possess  intellectual  s^TDpathy  with,  the 
great  achievements  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  day  in  Science 
and  Art,  in  Creation,  Thought  and  Action ;  and,  standing  on  the 
liigheat  point  of  our  civilization,  we  should  look  up  with  aspir- 
ing eyes  towards  infinity.  This,  again,  demands  progress  in 
religious  beliefs,  aa  well  as  in  material,  intellectual  and  artis- 
tic life.  To  be  the  highest  and  most  truly  religious  man  or 
eommimity,  it  is  necessary  to  be  the  most  liighly  educated.  A 
nation,  in  order  to  be  highly  moral,  must  have  a  high  average  of 
general  education.  Herein  lie  the  importance,  the  necessity 
and  the  responsibilities  of  an  adequate  system  of  general  national 
education. 

Still,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  also  a  lighter  and  a 
more  remote  aspect  and  result  of  the  moral  foundations  to  a 
nation's  conduct  and  manners.  It  is  the  directly  and  immedi- 
ately social  aspect  of  life,  in  which  the  relation  between  human 
beings,  not  in  work  or  competition,  nor  in  productiveness,  nor  in 
higher  thought  or  action,  is  itself  the  object  of  central  interest 
and  effort.  The  very  nature  of  this  form  of  social  intercourse, 
being  free  from  labor  or  interest,  is  that  it  should  be  light  and 
graceful  and  gracious.  Out  of  this  grow  the  social  virtues,  and 
amenities:  tact  and  friendliness,  tempered  by  personal  dignity 
and  reserve.  It  will  be  found  that  these  again  can  be  led  baci 
ultimately  to  the  deeper  virtues  upon  which  we  have  just  dwelt, 
but  there  is  no  need  for  doing  this ;  in  fact,  it  would  destroy  their 
graceful  spontaneity  and  artistic  brightness  to  obtrude  this  re- 
lation. There  are  such  specifically  social  virtues  and  qualitiea 
which  CAn  be  developed  and  which  ought  to  find  appreciation 
and  reward  in  their  proper  sphere  and  their  proper  proportion. 
Yet  even  these  are  absent  in  the  House  of  Mirth — ^not  only  in 
New  York,  but  in  most  worldly  centres.    It  is  upon  other,  more 
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iMteelotis  and  fortuitous  adyantages  that  the  scale  of  merit  and 
imisideration  in  these  spheres  is  based.  The  qualities  are  those 
that  glitter  and  are  taken  in  mass,  selfishly  followed  and  wor- 
shipped without  any  consciousness  of,  or  demand  for,  nobler 
qualities.  It  is  disheartening,  it  is  eccBurant,  But  if  it  be  a 
consolation,  we  must  recognize  that  this  absurd  contradiction 
or  denial  of  truly  social  qualities  and  their  true  moral  essence 
existed  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree  in  neary  every  period  of 
hiatoi7. 

No  doubt  the  T^rites,  among  the  Jews  of  old,  as  a  class,  de- 
fieloped  their  outwardly  manifest  life  of  the  streets  for  the  benefit 
of  the  admiring  mass,  until  their  distinctive  dress  or  tricks  of 
manner  and  bearing  became  the  objects  of  admiration  and  covet- 
ousnees^  killing  the  spirit  of  inner  worth  and  real  superiority; 
and  the  mob  of  Jerusalem  would  every  day  have  preferred  their 
station  to  that  of  the  deepest  and  greatest  of  Jewish  prophets 
and  reformers.  The  same  applies  to  the  priests  and  the  court 
officials  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt*  Even  in  the  most  ancient 
days  of  China  we  have  such  evidence.  From  the  sayings  of 
Confucius  we  learn  that  "a  man  of  the  village  of  Ta-hiong 
said ;  *  Great  indeed  is  the  philosopher  K*ung.  His  learning  is 
extensive,  and  yet  he  does  not  render  his  name  famous  in  any- 
thing/ The  Master  heard  the  obsen^ation  and  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples: *What  shall  I  take  up?  Shall  I  take  up  charioteering, 
or  shall  I  take  up  archery?  I  will  take  up  charioteering T'* 
In  ancient  Greece,  even  in  the  golden  age  of  Athenian  suprem- 
acy, the  false  god  of  the  vulgar  market-place  held  his  specious 
reign.  The  Athenian  public,  we  may  feel  sure,  valued  more 
highly  the  fashionable  Alcibiadea  than  they  did  his  master 
SocrateSi  or  Plato,  or  Pheidias  or  Sophocles,  The  dreams  of 
Pheidippides,  at  the  beginning  of  die  *'  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes 
are  those  of  any  member  of  the  jeunesse  dorie  in  our  days*  The 
attribute  tWapvfoc  (well  dressed)  still  was  the  highest  am- 
bition of  those  in  Athens  who  correspond  to  the  readers  of  society 
papers  with  us.  In  Home,  the  brainless  patrician  youth  who 
wore  hii  toga  in  the  approved  style  (though  it  is  wholly  right 
that  he  shoiild  do  so  and  should  have  approbation  in  due  pro- 
portion for  so  doing)  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
multitude  thwi  Virgil  or  Horace,  Cicero  or  Livy,  The  satires 
of  Juteoal  lay  bare  the  social  decease  of  Home  in  this  respect 
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In  the  Middle  Ages,  of  course,  chivalry  and  class  re^trictionB 
had  actual  grounds  in  life  to  give  more  eubstaree  to  outer  dis- 
tinction. Dante's  position  in  his  own  lifetime  was  far  from  that 
of  the  men  whose  names  he  rescued  from  oblivion.  The  same 
applies  to  the  golden  age  of  Shakespeare,  the  whole  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  But  even  after  the  French  devolution  broke 
down  feudal  barriers,  the  Direetoire  soon  produced  the  "man 
about  town^*  and  a  beau  monde  of  its  own. 

Recognizing  how  adventitious  are  these  social  estimates,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  past  history  before  us  and  can  thus  see 
human  values  in  their  true  perspective  and  harmonious  rela- 
tion, how  they  are  bound  to  ephemeral  and  local  traditions  and 
prejudices,  we  must  be  struck  witli  the  fact  that  their  inilueuct* 
should  have  been  so  powerful  and  universal.  On  the  one  hand 
we  realize  that  tliey  are  hound  down  to  a  definitje  local  environ- 
ment in  a  definite  period.  Wo  cannot  admit  for  ourselves  the 
validity  of  past  standards  in  other  places,  which  raise  an  ordinary 
wealthy  Athenian  and  Florentine,  whose  names  are  forgotten, 
above  Plato  and  Dante.  We  also  realize  that  in  every  period  they 
are  most  potent  with  those  who  have  not  travelled  in  body  or  in 
mind,  who  know  not  oUier  peoples  and  countries,  and  who 
have  not  travelled  in  thought  over  the  vast  tracts  of  man's  past 
and  man*s  spiritual  kingdom  of  art  and  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  be  struck  by  their  persistent  sway  in  the  pafl^H 
and  their  power  and  influence  in  the  present*  To  recognize  th^* 
reason  for  this  we  must  go  deeper  into  the  origin  and  essence 
of  this  "  social  **  estimate,  and  we  shall  find  that  their  strength 
lies  in  that  they  arise  out  of  elements  in  man^s  nature  which 
are  fundamental  to  human  life  and  in  so  far  are  justifiable. 

After  man  had  developed  beyond  the  savage,  prehistoric  stage, 
when  fight  for  possession  meant  security  of  life,  the  satisfying 
of  hunger  and  of  the  elementar}^  instincts,  he  rose  higher  until 
the  moral  laws  were  more  and  more  established  and  recognized 
in  their  universal  validity.  Besides  the  religious  and  inner 
foundation  of  these  laws  upon  which  we  dwelt  above,  as  a 
^Qoy  iroXiTt<c<5y,  a  social  being,  he  natually,  as  such,  craves  for 
love,  admiration,  approval;  and  he  craves  for  power  beeatise 
it  engenders  and  commands  these.  According  to  the  forces  of 
natural  or  **  unnatural  ^  selection  in  human  society*  it  also  wins 
woman.    As  regards  the  eouununity  as  a  whole,  this  "  power," 
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which  commands  admiration  and  approval  and  attracts  love,  is 
identified  wiih  the  qualities  which  the  commnnity  needs  most 
for  its  preservation  and  advancement,  according  to  the  ruling 
consciousness  of  the  people  in  that  stage  of  its  civilization.  In 
early  theocratic  states  or  among  savages,  .where  everything,  even 
things  most  material,  are  directly  under  the  influence  of  divine 
or  mysterious  supranatural  powers,  descent  from  god  or  hero 
constitutes  the  highest  human  power  and  hence  prestige.  This 
is  soon  transferred  to  the  caste  of  priests,  where  a  more  definite 
theocratic  government  is  organized.  When  circumstances  have 
made  the  commimity  above  all  things  warlike,  physical  strength 
and  all  that  this  means  in  outer  appearance  and  bearing,  sug- 
gesting skill  at  arms,  courage,  power  of  leading,  constitute  the 
claim  to  social  prestige.  Wealth  soon  comes  in  to  enforce,  if 
not  to  replace,  these  qualities,  when  it  is  found  to  give  the  power 
of  procuring  good  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  the 
poorer  people  cannot  procure,  and  the  erection  of  fortified  dwell- 
ings and  casties  which  give  security  and  baffle  the  foe.  With 
higher  political  civilization  the  powers  which  go  to  the  making 
of  a  statesman  are  Tecognizei  as  of  greatest  advantage  to  the 
community.  In  free  cities  and  commercial  centres,  the  long 
and  old  standing  of  integrity,  commanding  universal  faith  and 
credit,  come  to  confer  the  highest  prestige — on  those  connected 
with  such  commerce.  Nay,  in  such  civic  organizations,  the 
heads  and  leading  members  of  guilds  of  trade  and  craft  receive 
their  due  prominence.  When,  finally,  the  rudimentary  forms  of 
life  have  been  provided  for  and  civilization  as  such,  in  contra- 
distinction to  more  barbarous  and  savage  life,  is  recognized  as  a 
force  in  itself,  the  highest  and  most  distinctive  manifestations 
of  such  civilization  in  intellectual  and  artistic  attainments — 
humanities — become  a  chief  badge  of  distinction.  The  would- 
be  lover  in  Rostand's  play  has  to  call  in  the  help  of  Cyrano  to 
appeal  to  the  lady  he  wishes  to  win,  and  her  standards  are  laid 
down  by  the  "  precious  "  court  of  the  hotel  Rarabouillet. 

All  these  standards  of  social  recognition  and  esteem  are  based 
upon  actual  and  fundamental  qualities  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  welfare  of  the  community.  Very  soon,  at  an 
early  stage,  however,  these  qualities,  subtle  as  regards  their  im- 
mediate recognition  by  the  stranger  or  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are  classified.     The  outer  characteristics  as  such  become  devel- 
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oped  and  defined,  and  lead  to  a  general  and  grosser  social  classi- 
fication, and,  with  the  tendency  to  cling  to  those  once  associated 
with  their  pofisession,  they  become  fixed  and  stereotyped,  thereby 
losing  their  moral  and  spiritual  vitality  and  meaning.  At  last 
the  outer  characteristics,  or  mere  symbols  of  the  underlying 
qualities,  become  dominant.  And  when  then  the  life  of  a  com- 
munit)'  becomes  too  wide  to  search  for  and  test  the  presence  of 
the  inner  qualities,  mere  outer  manners  or  customs,  outward 
appearances  and  casual  association  by  birth  or  physical  pro- 
pinquity take  their  place.  The  individual  is  submerged  in  the 
class  or  caste,  and  the  class  in  the  stereotyped  symbolism  of  at- 
tributes which  take  the  place  of  the  essence.  And  this  does  not 
only  apply  to  the  weightier  moral  qualities,  but  to  the  lighter 
graces  of  refined  society. 

Still  more  noticeable  and  noteworthy  is  the  historical  process 
— amounting  almost  to  an  historical  '*law"^ — that  the  needs  of 
the  communit}^,  which  led  to  '^  power,"  have  developed  further 
or  changed  in  condition,  while  the  emblems  of  power  in  social 
classes  and  for  individuals  have  remained.  This  is  the  universal 
symptom  of  social  disease  from  which  communities  occasionally 
suffer  and  which  imdermines  their  very  life,  appearing  in  more 
virulent  or  acute  forms  or  in  slow  and  insidious  chronic  paraly- 
sis. It  is  then  that  such  power,  instead  of  being  social — as  by  its 
origin  it  was — becomes  unsocial,  a  solvent  of  healthy  society,  a 
disintegrating  force  in  national  life.  It  is  from  such  a  disease 
that  we  are  suffering  now,  when  our  Houses  of  Mirth  are  setting 
the  tone  of  our  social  life. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  sought  from  within,  and  from  without 
in  the  action  of  public  opinion  itself,  and  those  who  rule,  and 
are  directly  responsible  for,  the  life  of  the  community.  These 
are  the  Church,  the  State  and  the  heads  of  state.  It  is  hope- 
less to  look  to  the  press  for  help  in  such  matters;  its  avowed 
function  is  to  cater  for,  not  to  lead,  public  opinion.  But  all 
those  who  are  in  any  way  capable  of  influencing  public  opinion, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  every  right-minded  individual,  how- 
ever humble  (since,  after  all,  he  forms  an  integral  part  of  this 
public),  can  do  much  by  ignoring  the  false  gods  and  by  wor- 
shipping the  true  One  in  every  act  of  his  life:  by  never  in  any 
way  admitting  the  false  standards,  and  by  acting  up  to  the  true 
ones  in  the  estimate  of  our  fellow  men  and  in  our  dealings  with 
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them;  by  the  repndiatioii  of  all  public  acts  and  pronomicemeiits 
which  c<mfirm  or  establish  false  social  yalnes,  and  by  the  scrupu- 
lous and  actiye  discouragement  of  all  literature,  journalistic  or 
otherwise,  which  caters  to  these  low  social  idolatries. 

But  herein  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  of  action  for  guidance  m^  support  The  rulers  of  religion 
and  the  rulers  of  state  here  have  a  sphere  of  gravest  responsi- 
bility. It  cannot  be  the  only  domain  of  the  Church  to  discuss 
and  confirm  dogmas  and  to  insist  upon  their  uniyersal  accept- 
ance. Of  all  bodies  it  has  the  high  vocation  of  watching  over 
man's  relation  to  his  ideals,  his  ideal  world.  And  it  is  the 
Church  which  must  establish  this  harmony  between  man's  life 
and  man's  ideals;  not  only  in  demanding  that  life  should  con- 
form to  ideals,  but  also — and  perhaps  even  more  so— that  ideals 
should  harmonize  with  life  and  respond  to  the  growth,  expan- 
sion and  elevation  of  this  life  in  the  progress  of  man's  history. 

As  the  managers  of  newspapers  may  smile  with  patronizing 
dissent  when  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  one  of  their  chief  func- 
tions to  educate  and  elevate  public  opinion,  so  the  practical  poli- 
tician would  consider  with  benevolent  scepticism  the  assertion 
that  it  is  one  of  his  chief  functions  not  to  follow,  but  to  lead, 
the  public ;  and  not  to  lead  only  in  questions  of  fiscal  or  foreign 
policy ;  in  matters  of  security  of  property,  and  in  the  mechanism 
of  representative  govemraent,  but  in  seeing  that  all  these  func- 
tions culminate  beyond  national  wealth  and  security,  in  the  rais- 
ing of  national  ideals  affecting  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

The  diseased  periods  of  history  are  chiefly  those  in  which  the 
leaders  of  religion  and  the  leaders  of  politics  have  lagged  behind 
in  presenting  the  people  with  national  ideals  responding  to  the 
life  of  the  times.  In  fact,  progress  in  history  may  be  recognized 
in  the  degree  of  readiness  and  directness  with  which  the  ideals 
have  been  advanced  as  the  new  needs  have  grown  up.  The 
truly  great  men  in  history  have  been  those  who  have  accom- 
plished this.  They  are  the  true  world  reformers;  though,  like 
Erasmus  and  the  Humanists,  they  may  in  their  own  time  have 
appeared  to  be  conservatives.  The  religions  of  the  day  have 
been  wanting  in  that  they  still  concern  themselves  too  exclusively 
with  the  inner  spiritual  salvation  of  individual  man,  the  echo  of 
the  monastic  ideal,  and  in  that  they  have  not  developed  their 
conoeptionfl  of  desirable  life  and  its  laws  with  the  development 
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of  civilized  society.  The  material  prosperity  of  our  times,  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  increase  and  distribution 
of  wealth  have  been  recognized  by  the  State  as  great  forces  in 
modem  times.  It  is  right  that  the  State  should  encourage  com- 
mercial expansion,  it  is  right  that  the  State  should  give  its 
seal  of  approbation  to  those  who  thus  advance  commercial  and 
industrial  life,  and  thereby  confer  social  distinction  upon  them. 
But  there  are  developments  in  this  material  growth  of  our  com- 
mercialism which  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  people  recog- 
nize as  evil.  The  mere  manipulation  of  other  people's  capital  in 
finance,  the  doubtful  practices  to  which  it  leads,  the  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  him  who  rapidly  gains  great  wealth  by  those 
means  and  upon  the  community  at  large,  by  the  example  it 
gives  and  the  ambitions  it  stimulates, — these  are  elements 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  counteract  The  seal  of 
public  recognition,  which  does,  and  ought  to,  confer  social  pres- 
tige, should  be  withheld  from  those  who  rapidly  acquire  great 
wealth  by  the  skilful  manipulation  of  capital;  while  the  inau- 
jgurators  of  new  departures  in  true  industry  and  commerce,  who 
benefit  and  elevate  their  employees  by  considerations  beyond  the 
mere  immediate  acquisition  of  wealth,  while  increasing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  by  their  useful  productiveness — they  are 
to  receive  the  stamp  of  national  approbation,  together  with  the 
leaders  of  thought,  the  leaders  of  mind  and  the  creators  of  things 
beautiful. 

And  if  the  statesmen  fail  in  this,  then  we  must  look  to  the 
heads  of  state,  whose  vocation  it  has  ever  been,  and  will  be,  to 
influence  directly  the  social  life,  the  social  tone,  of  the  nation. 
Whether  kings  or  presidents,  it  remains  with  them,  by  their 
encouragement  and  by  their  example,  to  strike  the  right  key- 
note, so  that  the  symphony  of  social  forces  should  ring  true  in 
harmonious  order,  and  not  false  in  the  dissonance  of  worldly 
ambitions  run  riot.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  arduous  efforts, 
by  fighting  the  demoralizing  influences  of  monopolies,  has  set 
his  face  against  the  forces  which  make  for  the  vitiation  of  Ameri- 
can social  life.  Should  he  be  victorious,  he  will  not  only  confer 
a  blessing  upon  the  community  and  the  nation  in  counteracting 
economic  evils,  but  in  shattering  to  its  foundations  the  gaudy 
and  truly  vicious  structure  of  the  American  House  of  Mirth. 

Chables  Waldstein. 


WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON:   ST.   PETEBSBITRG:    PABIS:    WASHINGTON. 


London,  June,  1906. 
I  WBITR  in  the  lull  of  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  and  just  before 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  This  is  perhaps  as  good  a  time 
as  any  in  which  to  review  the  achievements  of  the  Government 
They  have  been  varied  and  valuable.  No  Government  within  my 
recollection  has  ever  done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  and  I  am 
wholly  out  of  my  reckoning  if  its  record  of  performance  is  to  be 
ascribed  merely  to  the  energy  of  the  new  broom.  The  present 
House  of  Commons  emphatically  means  business.  It  has  buckled 
down  to  work  with  a  very  real  determination  to  obtain  results; 
and  that  determination,  so  far  from  being  a  passing  impulse,  will, 
I  believe,  endure,  may  even  gather,  as  time  goes  on,  a  fresh  mo- 
mentum, and  will  undoubtedly  leave  a  deep  and  abiding  mark 
upon  the  social,  industrial  and  political  structure  of  this  coun- 
try before  it  is  exhausted.  The  House  showed  its  mettle  at  the 
start  by  working  through  the  formal  debate  on  the  Address  in 
record  time.  It  went  on  to  endorse  certain  far-reaching  principles 
that  in  a  few  years  will  probably  be  embodied  in  legislation — the 
feeding  at  public  expense  of  necessitous  school-children,  the  pay- 
ment of  Members  of  Parliament,  Old-age  Pensions,  and  a  sweep- 
ing reform  of  land  tenure.  It  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  canals  and  inland  navigation  of  the  kingdom. 
It  has  passed  through  its  second  reading  a  Bill  to  compel  foreign 
vessels  engaged  in  the  British  trade  to  conform  to  the  rules  adopt- 
ed for  the  safety  of  the  British  merchant  navy.  It  has  also 
passed  through  its  second  reading  a  Bill  making  further  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  workmen's  compensation  for  injury.  This 
Bill  extends  the  right  to  compensation  to  all  workmen  other  than 
police  constables,  clerks,  domestic  servants,  and  members  of  an 
employer's   family   dwelling   in   his  house.     Certain  industrial 
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diseases^  Buch  as  anthrax,  are  hencefonv'ard  to  be  classed  as  acci- 
dents, and  the  Home  Secretary  has  power  to  enlarge  the  schedule. 
Compensation  may  be  claimed  after  a  week^a  disablement,  in- 
stead of  a  fortnight^s,  and  elaborate  provisions  are  made  for  as- 
sessing damages  in  the  ease  of  non-continnous  employment,  and 
for  settling  differenc^es  as  to  the  nature  of  disablement  by  means 
of  medical  referees. 

With  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  1  have  already  dealt  at  length 
in  these  letters,  and  here  I  need  only  remind  the  American  reader 
that  it  practically  guarantees  to  the  funds  of  Trades  Unions  a 
total  immunity  from  actions  at  law.  Besides  this,  the  Govern- 
ment has  radically  altered  and  improved  the  Rules  of  Procedure. 
The  House  now  meets  at  a  quarter  to  three  instead  of  two  o'clock, 
and  sii&  continuously  until  eleven,  the  interval  for  dinner  from 
seven-thirty  to  nine  having  been  abolished.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  further  changes  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  Thus,  the  Select^ 
Committee  on  Procedure  has  just  reported  in  favor  of  referring 
practically  all  non-finaDcial  measures,  after  their  second  reading, 
to  ODc  of  four  Standing  Committees.  On  these  Standing  Com-^ 
mittees  thirty  members  are  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bills  among  them  is  to  rest  with  the  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Government  intends  to  adopt  these  recom- 
mendations. They  clearly  make  for  the  quicker  despatch  of 
public  business,  but  they  will  not  less  eertainly  produce  at  West- 
minster the  same  results  that  have  flowed  from  almost  identical 
devices  at  Paris  and  at  Washington,  and  convert  government  by 
Parliament  into  government  by  Parliamentary  Committees.  But 
it  is  quite  open  to  the  Government  to  reform  the  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  hicrease  its  efficiency,  without  attempting 
an}1:hing  heroic.  If  it  were  enacted  that  Bills  might  be  carried 
on  from  session  to  session  of  the  same  Parliament  at  the  st 
they  have  reached,  and  if  the  Speaker  were  empowered  to  deelai 
the  result  of  a  division  without  compelling  the  House  to  wast 
twenty  minutes  by  walking  needlessly  through  the  lobbies,  two  long 
steps  would  have  been  taken  towards  making  Parliament  a  busi- 
nesslike  assembly.  At  present  under  normal  circumstances  Mem- 
bers spend  five  per  cent,  of  their  time  tramping  through  the  lob- 
bies to  record  their  votes;  and,  when  a  contentious  measure,  such 
85  the  Education  Bill,  is  before  them,  the  percentage  of  wasted 
time  is  doubled*    Mr.  Tjewis  Harcourt,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
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Pablic  Warka^  has  indeed  proposed  a  scheme  by  which  the  aver- 
age time  of  each  diyision  will  be  reduced  from  twenty  to  some  six 
minutes. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  list  of  Ministerial  achievements.    The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  some  three  weeks  ago  introduced 
a  nseful  Bill  to  provide  for  taking  a  census  of  the  output  and 
production  of  British  manufactures.    It  will  interest  Mr.  Boose- 
velt,  Mr.  Garfield  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  know  that  the  cen- 
sus is  to  be  compulsory,  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax, 
full  security  is  given  against  the  divulgence  of  private  informa- 
tion.   The  House  has  yet  to  determine  whether  the  census  shall 
be  taken  every  two  or  every  five  years.    A  day  or  two  after  its 
introduction,  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
This  is  a  measure  for  doing  away  with  a  minor  anomaly,  and  not, 
I  think,  a  very  serious  one,  in  the  British  electoral  system. 
Hitherto,  men  have  been  allowed  to  vote  in  every  constituency 
in  which  they  hold  property,  and  as  the  voting  at  a  Gteneral  Elec- 
tion in  Great  Britain  spreads  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  and 
is  not  compressed,  as  in  America,  into  a  single  day,  it  has  been 
possible  for  a  loyal  and  energetic  "pluralist  to  vote  for  a 
dozen  different  candidates  in  a  dozen  different  constituencies.  For 
the  future,  if  the  Bill  passes,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons  it 
imdoubtedly  will,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  select  the  constituency 
in  which  he  intends  to  vote  and  to  confine  his  party  enthusiasm 
within  its  boundaries.     It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  House 
of  Commons  towards  the  middle  of  May  imanimously  passed  a 
Bill,  introduced  by  one  of  the  Labor  members,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  alien  labor  under  contract  to  take  the  place  of 
British  workmen  during  a  strike.     There  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  a  House  of  Commons,  dominated  as  this  is  by  Labor 
influences,  passing  such  a  measure ;  but  it  met  with  an  unexpected 
and  significant  fate.    The  House  of  Lords  contemptuously,  and  to 
the  intense  indignation  of  the  Labor  members,  threw  it  out.    If 
the  Bill  had  been  a  Government  measure,  the  conflict  between  the 
two  Houses,  which  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  British  politics, 
might  have  been  precipitated  at  once.     As  it  was,  the  Lower 
House  with  many  angry  mutterings  bided  its  time.    Its  time  will 
come. 

If  not  over  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill,  then  over  the  Edu- 
cation Bill,  and  possibly  over  both,  a  fierce  struggle  between  the 
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Governinent  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  anti- 
Government  majority  in  the  House  of  Lrords  is  inevitable.  When 
it  breaks  out*  it  may  be  in  a  form  and  with  a  virulence  that  will 
swallow  up  all  minor  issues  and  him  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try exclusively  upon  grave  questions  of  constituticmal  forms. 
The  difficult}^  with  the  House  of  Lords  is  that,  while  a  Con- 
servative Government  is  in  power,  it  sinks  into  the  position  of  a 
mere  annex  to  the  Carlton  Club,  and  that,  directly  a  Liberal 
Ministry  comes  into  office,  it  begins  to  assert  at  once  and  to  the 
full  its  constitutional  power  of  revision,  amendment  and  rejec- 
tion. 

There  has*  perhaps,  never  been  an  English  House  of  Com- 
mons less  inclined  than  the  present  one  to  sit  down  under  the 
domination  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  more  thoroughly  bent 
upon  making  its  will  supreme.  If  it  finds  itaelf  seriously  thwarted 
by  the  Upper  Chamber,  there  will  be  many  to  recall  that,  in  the 
last  speech  he  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  to  the  HouBe  of  Lords  as  the  final  fortress  of 
privilege  which  Liberalism  would  one  day  be  boimd  to  storm. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Government  has  brought  in  and 
passed  through  the  initial  stages  about  twent)*  other  Bills  of 
minor  significance.  But  its  greatest  measure  is,  of  course,  the 
Education  Bill,  which  will  occupy  tJie  time  of  the  House  for 
some  weeks  yet,  and  may  lead,  as  I  Ixave  hinted,  to  something 
more  than  a  passing  quarrel  between  the  two  Chambers.  Mr, 
Birrell  is  not  finding  it  any  easier  than  did  his  predecessors  to 
reconcOe  the  principle  of  popular  support  and  control  of  the 
schools  with  the  needs  of  the  tJicologians.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land bitterly,  the  Catholics  and  Jews  with  warmth  and  ainoerity, 
denounce  the  compromise  he  has  proposed  and  embodied  in  his 
Bill ;  and  the  signs  of  a  lasting  solution  have  not  yet  shown  them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note  tJiat  the  House  a  few 
days  ago  rejected,  by  47T  to  63,  one  amendment  that  would  have 
frankly  secularized  tJie  schools,  and  by  307  to  172  another  amend- 
ment that,  while  relieving  the  State  of  all  direct  concern  with 
religious  teaching,  would  have  provided  equal  facilities  for  all 
sects  to  enter  the  schools  at  stated  times  and  teach  their  distinctive 
doctrines.  My  impression  is  that  tiio  feeling  in  favor  of  a  com- 
plete secularization  of  national  education  is  greater  outside  the 
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Hmue  of  Commons  than  inside  it  "  It  is  a  painful  fact,*'  writes 
i  direvd  observer  of  politics,  '*  that,  during  all  the  debates  in 
flift  House  of  Commons,  and  in  all  the  laxiltitudinous  discussions 
of  tim  Education  Bill  in  the  pregt?,  «s  in  cYery  one  of  the  inim- 
loermble  ixmct^  and  pamphlets  being  printed  and  circulated, 
tbefe  IB  hardly  a  mngle  word  about  the  education  of  the  children. 
Thiitr  proeeat  schooling,  and  tlie  fitting  of  them  for  their  future 
itniggieft  in  thi?  keen  competition  of  life,  furnish  simply  the 
hiitto-gmttnd  for  disputing  creeds.  Beyond  question,  each  day 
1  bugger  sitmber  of  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  educational 
vtlf&re  of  the  coming  generation  are  growing  more  and  more 
impfttient  of  all  these  unworthy  religious  quarrels,  and  approach- 
sng  the  riew  that  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  them  is  for  the 
State  10  wath  it*  bands  of  them  altogether.'^  The  English  people 
bsfv  m  good  deal  of  sectarianism  in  their  composition,  but  more 
CEmmtm  mDm;  and,  if  they  become  convinced  that  a  final  settlc- 
aeot  of  the  religious  question  is  made  impassible  by  the  rivalries 
tad  aiiiixifOeitie«  of  the  theologians,  they  will  be  tempted  to  settle 
tl  tliciiieelTcs  along  purely  secular  lines.  It  may  come  to  that  in 
the  end — ^whether  sooner  or  later  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  action  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  House  of  Lords  in 
n^gard  to  Mr.  BirrelFs  Bill. 

AiioiheT  matter  that  the  House  has  had  before  it  and  is  now 
free  from  is  the  discussion  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Asquith's  first 
cmy  in  the  art  of  national  account-keeping  is  that  of  a  cautious 
Titbeir  than  of  a  great  financier.  With  a  surplus  of  three  millions 
UmUng  to  dispose  of,  he  repealed  the  export  tax  on  coal,  remitted 
a  pemif  o#  the  tea  duty,  devoted  half  a  million  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt,  and  set  aside  two  sums  of  a  little  over  a  hundred 
md  pounds  apiece  for  the  relief  of  schools  in  necessitous 
f  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  small  changes  in  postal 
ntea.  Nothing  could  well  be  flatter  or  more  uninspiring.  The 
Bin,  luwrever,  passed  the  Committee  without  amendment,  and 
for  aoiother  year,  at  any  rate,  the  income-tax  payer  will  have  to 
gil  akmi^  without  relief.  There  were  two  passages  in  Mr.  As- 
<pith*»  qieech  that  desen^ed  and  received  attention.  In  the  first 
«f  them,  he  diowed  that  while  during  the  past  ten  years  popula- 
(bm  has  iBereased  only  ten  per  cent,  expenditure  has  gone  up 
(ktrfyofiine  per  cent  and  the  national  debt  twent}"-one  per  cent 

I  the  second^  he  laid  stress  on  the  steadily  diminishing  yield  of 
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all  the  duties  on  alcoholic  drinkB.  In  1900  just  over  17,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  were  consumed,  and  in  1906  only  11,800,000. 
The  consujiiption  of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits,  mainly  rum  and 
brandy,  has  fallen  from  9,350,000  gallons  in  1900  to  6,780,000 
gallons  in  1906.  In  home-made  epirits,  chiefly  whiskey  and  gin, 
there  has  been  a  drop  from  38,700,000  gallons  in  1900  to  32,- 
500,000  gallons  in  1906,  while  in  the  eame  period  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  has  fallen  off  by  precisely  three  million  gallons. 
Altogether,  the  English  people  are  drinking  to-day  about  seven- 
teen million  gallons  less  than  they  were  drinking  six  years  ago* 
In  Bpit-e  of  increased  duties,  the  exchequer  receives  nearly  two 
and  a  half  million  sterling  a  year  less  than  it  received  in  1900 
from  alcoholic  drinks.  That  is  a  plain  cause  of  lamentation  to 
the  Chancellor,  Whether  it  is  an  equal  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the 
social  reformer  is  another  question, 

I  have  already  in  previous  letters  touched  on  the  somewhat 
unhappy  tale  of  the  Government's  dealings  with  South  Africa, 
and  on  the  vote  of  censure  upon  I^rd  Milner  that  it  indirectly 
helped  to  pass.  Its  foreign  policy  shows  no  such  weaknesses.  On 
the  contrary,  Sir  Edward  Grey's  handling  of  the  Algeciras  Con- 
ference and  of  the  trouble  with  Turkey  over  the  Egyptian  fron- 
tier was  as  far-sighted,  as  flexible  and  as  firm  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  could  possibly  have  been.  The  nation  implicitly  trusts 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  even  hie  party  opponents  separate  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  Government  in  an  isolation  of  confidence  and 
good-will.  Sir  Edward  is  believed  to  appreciate  more  clearly  than 
some  of  his  colleagues  the  value  of  the  Anglo-French  entente  aa 
one  of  the  buttresses  of  European  peace.  It  is  the  pivot  of  his 
European  policy,  and  may  be  utilized  by  him  not  only  as  a  means 
of  clearing  off  snch  outstanding  questions  as  still  remain  un- 
settled between  England  and  Franco— in  Siam,  for  instance,  in 
Abyssinia,  and  in  the  New  Hebrides^— but  also  as  a  stepping- 
stone  towards  an  Anglo-Russian  understanding.  The  common 
sense  of  England  does  not  quite  comprehend  a  friendship  with 
Prance  that  leaves  the  ally  of  France  out  in  the  cold ;  and  it  may 
he  taken  for  granted  that  every  advance  that  Sir  Edward  finds 
it  practicable  to  make  towards  an  all-round  settlement  of  Anglo- 
Kussian  difficulties  will  be  warmly  approved  by  the  nation.  That 
does  not,  however,  imply  any  hostility,  latent  or  otherwise,  to- 
wards Germany.    The  Liberal  Ooyemmenty  on  the  contrary,  will 
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[piobtUj  do  all  it  can  to  remove  the  impreeaion  that  war  between 

nglind  and  Germany  is  "  inentable/*  or  that  the  antagonism 

[which  undoubtedly  separateg  them  has  any  root  in  reason.     Sir 

Edward  Grey  is  the  last  man  to  think  of  abandoning  France  for 

the  Bake  of  conciliating  Germany,  but  that  will  not  prevent  him 

from  being  the  first  to  attempt  to  formulate  Anglo-German  re- 

latioDs  on  a  basiB  of  common  sense,  if  not  of  cordiality.    With  all 

lother  ooantriefi^  with  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  particular^ 

J  Bit  national  policy  is  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  present 

iVxida  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  to  that  policy  the  Liberals 

Isiihfichbe  without  a  single  reservation. 

If  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  Government  stood  as  high  as  its 
foreign  and  domestic  policies,  all  opposition  except  on  the  Edu- 
catioQ  Bill  would  have  practically  died  out.  Even  as  it  is,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  won  lor  himself  and  his  col- 
latfues  in  a  remarkably  short  time  an  assured  position  of  mastery 
lad  tmat 


St.  Petehsbuimj,  Jun^^  1906, 

of  the  most  eventful  months  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 

]ieiiod  has  just  come  to  an  end.     It  was  the  month  which,  so  to 

>ij,  restored  to  their  true  shape  many  things  and  persons  that 

tef  a  time  had  seemed  bewitched,  and  it  invested  with  reality 

ieferd  schemes  which  Ijiberal  politicians  deemed  chimerieaL  The 

I  Duma,  for  instance,  which  not  long  ago  was  thought  to  be  a 

jekiJiiefay  18  now  a  working  institution;  the  Tsar,  who  was  i^Titten 

t-lbotit  as  though  he  were  a  Socialist  and  a  Republican,  has  made  a 

lialeiiin  profession  of  his  faith  in  monarchic  principles  and  of  his 

for  property  and  life;  the  revolutionists  have  given  an- 

lotber  superfluous  proof  that  they  are  unable  to  cooperate  with 

my  eotablisbed  government.    None  of  these  occurrences,  however, 

will  l»Te  surprised  the  readers  of  the  Review,  whom  my  last 

^letter  prepared  for  Count  Witte's  resignation ;  for  M.  Goremykin's 

max  to  power;  for  the  conservative,  not  to  say  reactionary, 

of  the  new  Cabinet;  for  the  outward  good  behavior  of 

[flie  Democratic  party  in  the  Duma  and  the  difficulty  it  would 

BMmuiter  in  cooperating  with  the  extreme  Left.    All  these  changes 

'  wot  predicted  in  my  forecast,  and  their  accomplishment  haa 

imparted  to  the  situation  the  configuration  which  it  will  probably 

htef  itaiil  tlie  reroltition  haa  entered  upon  a  new  phase. 
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Since  the  Dimia  has  assembled  and  shown  the  stuff  of  whii 
it  is  made^  the  feeling  in  Court  circles  has  becc«ne  more  m- 
tense  against  democratic  government.    For,  as  I  ventured  to  sur- 
mise, the  deputies  have  made  short  work  of  the  paper  barriers. 
The  fundamental  laws  forbade  them  to  touch  this  question  or 
tackle  that  problem,  but  they  brushed  all  these  prohibitions  aside 
and  made  straight  for  the  goal.    They  decreed  that  a  free  par- 
don should  be  granted  to  all  political  prisoners,  no  matter  how 
heinous  their  crime,  and  that  capital  punishment  should  be  abol- 
ished once  and  forever*     The  land  should  be  taken  from  iiiose 
that  have  it  and  given  to  those  who  lack  and  desire  it.     The 
Second  Chamber  should  be  abolished  and  all  power  delivered  O' 
to  the  Duma,  without  whose  approval  no  Cabinet  should  sul 
eist.    In  a  word,  there  should  be  no  gradation  in  the  prooees 
reform  and  no  bounds  to  its  thoroughness.    The  most  democrat 
countries  in  the  world  should  be  outdone  by  the  reformed  A 
tocracy.     What  was  black  yesterday  should  be  white  to-morrow 
To  those  who  object  that  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  nation  ia  clmr- 
actemed  by  crass  ignorance,  by  grovelling  superstition,  by  rude 
manners,  by  most  of  the  qualities  proper  to  enslaved  peoples^ 
answer  of  the  Democrats  is,  *Mf  they  cannot  govern  themselv< 
they  can  authorize  others  to  govern  in  their  stead,  and  we  shal 
certainly  discharge  the  task  much  better  than  the  bureaucrats  who 
have  well-nigh  ruined  the  nation/*    This  may  be  true  or  it  may 
be  exaggerated,  but  it  is  the  plea  of  a  fraction,  not  the  decree  of 
the  nation. 

The  Tsar's  case  is  this.    He  granted  certiuo  concessions  to  his 
people  and  loyally  means  to  abide  by  them.    But  the  politicians 
who  have  come  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation  are  not  con- 
tented with  these.     They  want  not  merely  more  power,  but  al^d 
power.    They  do  not  even  ask  for  it,  but  act  as  though  they  mighlV 
take  as  much  as  they  wanted  without  anybody^e  leave.    They  de- 
manded a  Constitutional  Assembly.     It  was  refused.     And  now 
they  themselves  usurp  the  functions  of  a  Constitutional  Assembly 
by  throwing  existing  governmental  institutions  into  the  melting- 
pot  and  moulding  new  ones.    Now,  this  is  a  breiuih  of  corapj 
Either,  then,  the  Duma  will  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  eontrai 
or  else  the  contract  will  be  annulled.    It  seems  most  probable  tl 
the  Duma  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  modest  role  assigned  to^ 
it  by  the  Emperor.    For  it  already  attempts  to  wield  full  l^sla 
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life  power»  and  claims  other  rights  heaides.  It  began  by  dis- 
tlibittiiii^  their  functions  to  each  action  of  the  new  political  ma- 
cliJiie;  itaielf  took  the  lion's  share;  the  Council  of  the  Empire  got 
QoUiiiig  at  all*  while  the  Tsar  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
ilgnidiaid^  a  waiter  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  his  subjects. 

** Brign,  but  rule  noil"  were  the  stage  instructions  given  to  the 
TImt.  He  was  not  permitted  to  exercise  even  such  prerogatives 
11  ifm  jealooaljr  prefierved  by  the  most  constitutional  of  rulers.  He 
vma  coroxnanded  to  pardon  criminals,  including  murderers  who 
hid  taken  human  lives  en  masse  without  ruth,  with  calm  delibera- 
tioD-  He  heard  it  publicly  proclaimed  that  those  men  were  not 
criminals  but  heroes,  that  their  release  was  an  act  not  of  mercy, 
bint  of  justice,  that  it  was  not  requested,  but  demanded,  and  that  it 
be  done  at  once.  His  ^finistcrs,  who  acording  to  the  terms 
the  compact  were  to  be  responsible  to  him  alone,  were  con- 
by  the  Duma  to  lose  their  seats,  his  former  Ministers 
excladed  by  the  Labor  party  from  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty, 
an  amendment  was  laid  before  the  Duma  to  have  them  im- 
for  obeying  the  Tsar's  orders  at  a  time  when  the  Tsar^s 
i^  was  unrestricted.  Agrarian  reform  was  demanded  on 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  liberal-minded  politicians, 
"would  shake  the  foundations  of  private  property,  open  the  door 
to  stale  Socialism,  and  bring  about  national  bankruptcy  within  a 
Iwrffwnonth. 

To  the  Court  party  all  this  smacks  of  Jack  Cadeism,  not  of 
pariynneptary  government.  In  a  Swiss  canton,  they  urge,  doubt- 
ful ocperunents  of  that  kind  might  perhaps  be  made  without 
cntaiiing  serious  harm;  but  among  a  people  of  140  millions  they 
woqM  be  fraught  with  danger  which  might  ultimately  culminate 
in  fordgn  intervention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sanguinary  deeds 
which  woQld  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  proclamation  of 
p«rtj  goremment  and  the  inauguration  of  a  democratic  republic, 
"^  I  UD  wilUng/'  the  Tsar  says,  "  to  entertain  any  measure  that 
may  be  Uid  before  me  in  the  name  of  the  people's  weal.  But  I 
will  penastently  refuse  to  consider  any  social  reforms  which  tend 
obriowlf  to  ruin  the  community.  And  that  is  the  tendency  of 
the  agranaxi  scheme,  the  amnesty  and  the  proposed  abolition  of 
ctpttal  pqniahmpnt  Therefore  I  withhold  my  sanction.*'  That 
m  the  Anp^or's  position,  and  if  the  Duma  deputies  keep  theirs, 
H  thef  «em  determined  to  do,  a  conflict  is  inevitable.^ 
wou  cLxxxnL—wo.  S9e.  10 
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Neither  the  Court  party  nor  the  Tsar  can  prevail  upon  them- 
selves to  see  heroes  in  the  men  who  murdered  their  unarmed  fel- 
lows, and  to  do  away  with  the  death  penalty  altogether.  They 
maintain  that  murderers,  incendiaries,  robbers,  are  vulgar  crimi- 
nals and  should  be  punished  as  such.  They  admit  that  there  may 
occasionally  be  a  political  criminal  deserving  of  forgiveness, 
just  as  there  may  be  a  dying  man  whose  sufferings  are  so  atrocious 
that  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  put  him  out  of  pain.  But  they  argue 
that  in  either  case  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  generalize  from 
a  few  exceptional  cases  and  construct  a  universal  principle  upon 
them.  Set  free,  the  Russian  murderers  and  "fire-bugs,**  many 
of  whom  are  scoundrels,  who  merely  tinge  the  color  of  their  crime 
with  politics,  and  you  have  introduced  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
of  lawlessness.  Life  will  no  longer  be  safe;  law  will  be  set  at 
naught;  order  will  give  place  to  anarchy,  well-being  to  misery, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  in  their  own  interests  foreign  states  may 
interfere. 

The  partisans  of  the  Monarchy  draw  attention  to  the  kind  of 
criminals  who  are  now  being  held  up  as  heroes.  They  are  often 
rufiians,  whose  real  object  is  plunder,  but  who  sail  under  the  flag 
of  revolution  to  save  their  skins.  The  same  trick  used  to  be 
practised  in  Paris  during  the  last  years  of  the  Empire.  I  remem- 
ber how  a  thief,  having  stolen  a  purse,  a  watch  and  a  diamond 
pin  near  the  Tuileries,  was  followed  by  a  policeman  in  a  crowd, 
when  he  suddenly  shouted  "  Vive  la  Repuhlique!"  was  arrested 
on  a  political  charge  and  released  two  days  later.  Here  in  Rus- 
sia on  May  2drd  nine  brigands  were  arrested  by  the  Libau  police. 
Revolvers,  cartridges  and  a  book  accounting  for  the  distribution  of 
the  booty  were  found  in  their  possession.  The  book,  which  was 
kept  by  the  chief  of  the  band,  is  most  interesting.  It  is  said  to 
have  proved  that  the  members  of  this  gang  committed  most  of 
the  murders  and  robberies  which  terrorized  the  population  for 
several  weeks.  They  called  themselves  Socialists,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility even  the  most  revolutionary  of  Socialists  would  disown 
them.  Plunder  was  their  aim  and  object,  and  the  account-book 
shows  how  it  was  divided  when  secured.  But  they  sometimes 
** worked**  for  almost  nothing,  like  the  himgry  highwayman 
who,  having  struggled  long  with  a  well-dressed  traveller  and  at 
last  overpowered  him,  found  in  his  victim's  pocket  only  a  bottle 
with  instructions  to  take  five  drops  after  meals,  "to  remove  the 
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.ilKliiif  of  lalnese-"     Thus  the  Libau  *' Socialiets  ^'  killed  one 
ifid  found  that  he  had  only  two  dolIarB  and  a  half  in  his 

To  idU  representatives  of  the  Government  may  perhaps  be  de- 
fended or  palliated  on  the  ground  that  it  is  natural^  but  to 
ilftogfatcr  fellow  citizens  ia  surely  a  crime.     And  that  is  what 

I  these  terrorist^!  are  doing  every  day.  If  a  man  gives  evidence  in 
t  cooft  of  Justice,  refuses  to  join  the  revolutionary  circle,  dis- 
agreei  with  one  of  the  leaders  or  declines  to  pay  large  sums  of 
for  anti-govenunental  purposes,  he  is  generally  condemned 
to  de&th.  And  there  is  no  appeal.  Hence  nobody  dares  to  budge 
without  Uie  permission  of  the  terrorists.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
daring  individual  insists  on  exercising  his  personal  liberty, 
Ivat  not  for  long.  A  typical  case  was  that  of  a  man  named  Welz- 
kabtuHt  whose  father  says:  "My  son  was  dragged  out  of  the 
Imum  one  evening  by  unknown  persons.  He  never  appeared  since 
tim.  A  couple  of  days  ago,  his  body  was  found  in  the  river 
Dvina.*' 
Aaotber  lUustnitioD  is  offered  by  the  case  of  the  school- 
laster  Sanke  He  was  present  at  a  teachers'  congress,  where 
eertaio  revolutionary  resolutions  were  passed  which  he  was  un- 
iUe  to  accept.  That  is  all.  He  was  told  that  **  those  who  are 
not  witii  us  are  against  us,"  but  he  answered  that  he  hoped  they 
vould  respect  his  personal  freedom.  Soon  afterwards,  ae  he 
wis  in  his  room,  two  revolver  shots  were  fired  at  him  through  the 
window^  but  by  an  extraordinary  chance  they  merely  grazed  him. 
Some  weeks  later,  however,  the  "  executioners  **  tried  again,  and 

^  tills  time  with  aucceaa.  His  life  was  snuffed  out  in  a  twinkling. 
To-day  hi*  widow  and  his  little  children  are  adrift  in  the  world, 
not  knowing  to  whom  to  turn  for  help.    It  was  also  in  the  Baltic 

I  liroirincea  that  a  man  named  Herzaii  was  shot  by  an  individual 

'  who  fired  throu^  the  window.  Before  dying  he  gave  the  name 
ol  his  murderer.  Near  the  same  place  a  man  entered  the  house 
nt  a  peaaantr  named  Yurash,  and  asked  ^^Are  you  Yurash?** 
^'Tm.'*    **Then  take  that  and  that."    And  as  he  spoke  he  fired  a 

llntnei  into  the  peasant's  chest  and  another  into  his  abdomen.    In 

IfbtsuD^^  it  coachman,  named  Wonaga,  was  taken  into  the 

an  -  _        dead.    Not  far  from  the  scene  of  these  murder^, 
tke  wile  of  U.  Mendian,  a  schoolmaster,  was  shot  dead.    On  May 

iflOdi  two  men  wearing  false  beards  entered  the  house  of  the 
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peasant  RupBhe,  and,  meeting  the  head  of  the  house,  they  blew 
hiB  brains  out  without  any  more  ado.  His  wife  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  murderers,  but  they  shot  her  dead  and  wounded  her 
Bix-year-old  girl.  The  child,  however,  was  only  wounded,  not 
killed.  Then  these  political  reformers  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
escaped  to  the  forest.  An  hour  later,  there  was  a  mound  of  aahes 
where  there  had  been  a  house  and  a  family.  The  crime  of  the  vic- 
tims was  that  the  peasant  had  obeyed  a  legal  summons  calling  him_ 
to  give  evidence  in  a  law  court. 

Members  of  the  Court  party  ask  whether  it  is  wise  or  human,  i 
encourage  men  of  that  kind  to  commit  acts  like  those* 

Passenger  trains  are  being  fired  at  or  derailed  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire.  In  Warsaw,  a  few  days  ago,  in  brood  daylight,  a 
bomb  was  thrown  at  Police  Officer  Conetantinoff  by  a  Jewish 
terrorist.  The  victim's  body  was  blown  to  shreds,  and  some 
fifteen  people,  among  them  two  ladies,  were  wounded.  In  Sebas- 
topol,  bombs  were  cast  at  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  wound- 
ing over  one  hundred  bystanders  and  killing  eight,  but  leaving  the 
destined  victim  unliurt.  A  telegram  was  thereupon  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Duma  by  representatives  of  various  sections  of 
the  population,  protesting  against  giving  an  amnesty  to  criminals 
who  thus  squandered  human  life.  But  the  Duma  voted  the 
amnesty  unanimously,  and  on  May  3l8t  published  a  reaolution 
decreeing  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 

The  Tsar  and  his  advisers  agree  with  the  senders  of  that  tele- 
gram. They  claim  to  be  in  favor  of  mercy,  while  opposed  to  the 
encouragement  of  assassination.  In  like  manner,  they  are  able 
to  help  the  peasants  by  selling  the  land  cheaply  and  on  easy  con* 
ditions,  while  they  refuse  to  rob  Peter  in  order  to  pay  Paul. 
Crown  lands,  arable  and  wood  lands,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
6,500,000  acres,  and  3,500,000  acres  offered  for  sale  by  private 
estate  owners,  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  neediest  peasants 
on  easy  terms.  This  and  whatever  else  may  seem  possible 
be  done.    But  the  line  must  be  drawn  at  expropriation. 

Those  measures,  however,  will  not  solve  the  problem,  nor 
bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  Duma  and  the  Gov- 
ernment In  truth,  the  parliament  and  the  Tsar's  advisers  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  wide  ehaam,  spanned  by  no  bridge.  Count_ 
Witte  himself  could  not  reconcile  them  now.  The  truth  is  tl 
cooperation  between  the  two  is  impossible.    Hence  at  preaent  the 
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ii  i  deadlock  in  govemment^  the  Tsar  being  kept  from  legislating 
bf  hlg  awn  eelfnlenying  ordinance^  while  the  Duma  has  been 
eomiMLred  to  a  mere  debating  elnb. 

It  i«  not  clear  what  issue  will  be  found  out  of  this  no-thorough- 
lire.    Many  politieians  are  inclined  to  look  for  a  Liberal  Cabinet 
as  a  practical  gettlement  of  the  difficulty,    I  cannot  share  that 
tiew»    If  I  may  venture  on  a  forecast,  I  should  conjecture  that 
jflie  Tsar  will  wait  until  vacation-time  haa  come,  say,  June  23rd 
Or  SDth^  diezaisB  the  deputies  to  their  homes  for  the  long  summer 
liolidmjSy  and  then  leave  them  there.     During  the  recess,   his 
fmiaters  will  make  ready  for  a  new  parliament  to  be  chosen  in 
either  with  a  restrictive  electoral  law  or  with  that  of 
Liigiui  laai  year.    That  is  one  alternative.    Another  is  that  the 
Tpper  Chamber,  known  as  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  will  be 
formed  into  a  Duma. 
In  thia  the  Tsar's  councillors  may  be  wise  or  foolish.    I  am  not 
<xaK^med  to  attack  or  defend  them.    What  they  urge  in  their  own 
defeace  is  certainly  a  strange  plea,  but  at  least  it  is  intelligible. 
"Hie  Duina  as  at  present  composed  is  not,  they  hold,  representa- 
tive of  the  country.    If  it  were,  it  would  contain  several  parties, 
^^rhersttfi  it  has  only  one,  and  is  for  that  reason  unanimous  on  all 
onrdisid  questions*    It  is  an  Opposition  and  nothing  more,  being 
^Sefoid  of  reactionaries,  of  conservatives,  of  moderate  Liberals.    Are 
\  none,  then,  in  all  Russia?    Who  are  the  people  who  are  daily 
in  hundreds  of  tel^rams  from  the  provinces  beseeching 
\  Emperor  to  preserve  all  his  rights  intact,  to  grant  no  amnesty, 
to  rule  as  well  as  reign  ?    Surely  they  are  Russians.    Those 
lU  are  signed  by  peasants,  by  priests,  by  noblemen.    How 
it  that  the  priests  and  the  peasants  and  the  noblemen  in  the 
are  one  and  all  democratic?     It  is  because  the  mass  of 
Buauans  are  listless,  ignorant,  inert,  while  the  peoples  of 
fomgn  extraction  are  alert,  well  informed,  active.     Hence  the 
won  the  elections,  while  the  former  are  devoid  of  a  single 
It  is  preposterous,  the  conservatives  add,  to  think 
|llittt  A  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  Russians  should  be  repre- 
Ited  by  demoents  only,  who  are  bent  upon  making  the  Tsar  a 
I  ^urehasd.    And  if  it  is  preposterous,  it  is  a  national  griev- 
and  should  be  redressed.    Even  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
[  b  more  representative  than  the  Duma,  because  it  contains  men 
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That  being  the  view  adopted  by  the  Tsar  and  his  influential 
friends,  it  is  but  natural  to  anticipate  the  diseolatioa  of  the  Duma 
during  the  long  recess,  and  the  creation  of  another  aasembly  more 
faithfully  reflecting  the  conflicfcing  viewe  of  the  nation.  Mean- 
while, terror  continues  to  reign  in  vast  dittricts  of  the  Empire. 
Men  are  being  condemned  to  death  by  secret  tribunals  and  being 
killed  by  wandering  bands.  Trains  are  being  fired  at,  derailed, 
held  up.  Travellers  are  robbed  on  the  Tsars  highway,  the  im- 
jjerial  post  is  frequently  seized,  railway  stations  and  government 
alcohol-shops  are  openly  attacked  and  their  takings  carried  off.  f 
Governors  of  provinces,  military  officers, prefects  of  police,  soldiers, 
members  of  industrial  firms,  are  being  blown  to  pieces.  Churches 
are  being  blown  open  by  means  of  dynamite  and  plundered,  pris- 
oners are  being  reiicued  from  gaol,  banks  attacked,  country  man- 
sions, factories  and  mills  are  being  burned  to  ashes.  Fire-insur- 
ance companieB  are  raising  the  premium  on  insurances,  the  price 
of  land  is  falling,  thousands  of  Russians  are  fugitives  from  their 
country,  members  of  the  Liberal  party  are  transferring  Uieir 
money  to  foreign  banks  and  the  stock-market  registera  a  serious 
fall  in  prices.  Such  are  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Whither 
is  Russia  drifting?  The  Duma  may  be  quietly  dissolved  whilst 
its  members  are  enjoying  their  holidays,  but  this  measure  will 
only  postpone  the  great  sanguinary  struggle  which  is  now  in- 
evitable, 


Pabts,  June,  i9C6, 
The  few  strangers  who  had  not  deserted  Paris  on  May  Ist  will 
never  forget  the  very  unusual  aspect  of  the  city  on  that  long- 
dreaded  day.  The  streets  seemed  to  have  undergone  some  mys- 
terious enlarging  operation,  they  were  so  still  and  empty.  No 
cabs,  no  promenaders.  The  tram-cars  ran  as  usual,  but  there 
were  no  passengers  in  them,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  all 
bound  for  some  unknown  destination  in  quest  of  the  runaway 
Parisians.  Most  of  the  shops  were  closed.  The  windows  of  pri- 
vate houses  were  shut,  and  one  wondered  what  might  be  going  on 
inside:  were  the  inmates  at  a  meal  of  Argentine  mutton  or  wist- 
fully inspecting  a  shoal  of  imconscious  fish  in  the  bath-room? 
Very  few  police  were  visible,  but  every  now  and  then  you  would 
see  a  horse  poking  his  head  out  of  a  «oach  entrance,  and  on  his 
back  a  dragoon^  and  behind  this  sentry  a  dozen  more  horses  and 
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vldkiB  iqtiened  into  the  narrow  coxirt  and  ready  for  emergeneieg 
that  were  not  to  rome.  For,  if  them  were  120,000  workmen  on 
ithke  in  Pans,  there  were  also  GO.OOO  soldiers  on  duty,  and  who 
VQold  dnsajQ  oi  starting  a  revolution  when  no  four  people  are 
illowed  to  Un^r  in  conversation  on  the  sidewalk  ? 

Tim  rniiTeTBal  terror  on  May  Hi  was  the  result  of  many  oom- 
bined  aaxietied.  Nobody  viewed  the  gejieral  election  coming  the 
Sunday  after  with  entire  confidence.  The  npper  classes,  manu- 
fectnren,  and  even  small  tradespeople,  wore  afraid  of  the  Social- 
iita  and  of  possible  renewed  attempts  to  bring  on  a  revolution; 
tba  Socialists  were  afraid  of  M.  CI6menceau,  and  hinted  that  he 
would  carry  into  the  polls  the  violent  methods  by  which  he 
enriboa  riote  before  they  arc  bom;  the  Radicals,  and  generally 
ibm  old  Re|rab]ican  party,  were  afraid  of  the  popular  movement 
eraated  by  the  church  inventories,  which  Royalists  in  disguise  were 
€ftly  too  ready  to  turn  to  account  At  a  dinner  two  days  before 
the  eieetkmy  the  Premier,  M.  Sarrien,  praising  the  political  sta- 
bOity  of  England  to  a  fair  neighbor,  added  wiQi  a  sigh  that  no 
am  in  France  could  propheey  the  results  of  the  election. 

Yet  a  feeling  of  relief  has  been  noticeable  after  the  eventful 
date  of  Hay  1st  had  been  tided  over,  and,  to  a  clear-sighted  people, 
lliia  mtiim  of  confidence  could  not  but  appear  as  a  happy  symp- 
tuoi.  The  reanlts  of  the  election,  which  were  made  public  on  the 
wonmg  of  May  7th,  showed  that  the  electorate  had  recovered 
bmn  its  transient  flutter  and  would  not  have  any  reaction  what- 


liever,  mice  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  has  a  gov- 
*ry*"ff*'t  bidi  ao  completely,  undeniably  and  overwhelmingly  sue- 
ii  lafiil  aa  the  Climenceau  cabinet.  The  Socialists  were  gainers, 
it  ia  tToe!, — ming  to  seventy-two;  but  the  Socialists  were  repub- 
lieni^  afti7  atl,  and  the  Opposition  was  utterly  and  irretrievably 
Thu  older  Conservatives,  known  as  *' reactionaries,*' 
redooed  to  seventy-nine,  and  the  Nationalists,  who  have  been 
I  taay  dsrilig  the  last  eight  years  undermining  every  government 
a+  were  deprived  of  all  their  chiefs  without  a  single 
and  the  whole  group  dwindknl  down  to  thirty.  So,  out 
^f  flW  depaiies*  hardly  110  were  antirepublicans.  No  coalition 
with  the  Extreme  Left  was  henceforward  to  bring  about 
CiU  of  a  eabiDety  aa  had  been  seen  quite  lately  in  the  case  of 
,  Burner.    Evai  tiio  group  of  moderates^  knowu  as  Progressists 
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and  headed  by  M.  Ribot,  was  not  to  be  taken  into  considerat 
any  longer.  It  numbers  only  sLxtj'-six,  and  even  should  thcfge^ 
every  now  and  then,  vote  with  the  Right,  their  interference  can- 
not be  felt  Practically,  the  Radicals  have  all  the  game  in  their 
hands. 

So,  at  least  for  four  years,  the  destinies  of  France  are  entirely 
trusted  to  the  men  who  kept  M.  Combes  in  office  such  a  long  time» 
and  the  old  Bloc  is  more  formidable  than  ever.  One  cannot  help 
rejoicing  at  a  state  of  affairs  which  precludes  ever}'  possibility 
of  internal  disturbance.  The  stupid  blindness  of  the  old  parties 
to  the  conditions  of  new  times  does  not  deserve  any  sympathy; 
and,  when  they  put  forward  the  pretext  of  religious  liberty  to 
promote  their  dead  theories,  the  language  they  use  betrays  them 
as  hopelessly  belated.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  very  few  real 
Catholics  of  France — are  there  two  millions  altogether? — to  have 
been  championed  by  men  who  were  monarchists  or  Uieocrats  first 
and  Catholics  afterwards.  Cardinal  Gibbons  wrote  the  otlier  day 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  contrasting  the  freedom  which  Cath- 
olics enjoy  in  America  with  the  persecutions  they  undergo  in  this 
coimtry.  A  great  deal  of  the  difference  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  marked  off  from  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  merely  by  attending  a  particular  church  on 
Sunday,  whereas  French  Catholics  have  only  just  begun  to  nn- 
trammel  themselves  from  numbing  political  ties.  As  long  as  the 
English  Catholics  were  constrained  to  further  a  Spanish  policy, 
they  were  persecuted,  and  the  habit  of  persecuting  them  survived 
its  causes  for  many  years.  At  present  they  shock  nobody  by  op- 
posing— on  a  legal  ground — a  Bill  they  deem  inconsistent  with 
their  rights  as  citizens.  Consequently,  one  must  welcome  what- 
ever tends  to  create  political  unity  in  France.  When  it  is  <^tab- 
lished,  old  wrongs  will  get  gradually  and  imperceptibly  redressed. 

Are  we  to  expect  the  palmy  days  of  unity  and  freedom  in  the 
near  future?  I  am  afraid  not  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
tension  which  prevails  in  all  politiciil  spheres  and  carries  away 
even  minds  of  a  naturally  moderate  stamp.  Nothing  invites  us 
to  anticipate  a  relaxation.  Only  the  ground  of  battle  will  be 
changed.  The  contest  had  been  so  far  between  the  men,  or  the 
sons  of  the  men,  who  have  established  the  Republic,  and  thoee 
who  still  hold  tJiat  France  cannot  thrive  without  a  monarch. 
This  battle  has  been  fought,  and  a  dictatorial  power  will  not  be 
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rvtnsUted  in  Varis  without  some  catastrophe, — a  war  or  another 
Ooapmnuft;  and,  if  ever  it  is  thus  unexpectedly  and  unnaturally 
bcmigfat  mto  existence,  it  will  be  for  a  short  time.  The  march 
of  progress  will  now  be  in  the  direction  of  social  reforms,  and  the 
conflietiiig  elements  will  be  a  gradually  developing  ideal  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  antagonistic  Belfishnees  of  those  who  possess  and  will 
aoi  gtv^  and  tbo«e  who  do  not  possess  and  will  not  wait. 

Pmctically,  the  only  champions  of  social  refonn  are  the  Social- 
iilfl.  A  Dot  inconsiderable  fraction  of  Catholics,  represented  in 
Parliament  by  the  Abb6  Ijemire,  and  grouped  in  a  growing  asso- 
ditiim  known  aa  *'  Lb  Sillon"  ('*The  Furrow"),  also  have  an 
almoet  exclusively  social  programme.  But  these  young  men  are 
«a  yet  more  a  hope  than  a  force,  aud  it  may  take  twent)^  years  more 
lodiasociate  them  from  the  dead  mass  of  Monarchist  Catholicism, 
The  Socialists  consequently  have  the  field  of  social  improvement 
ill  to  tbemselTes. 

They  are  in  this  country  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  welK 
known  Utopists  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  St 
SiBMiiii,  Knfantin,  Leroux,  etc. ;  and,  when  they  reappeared  about 
1888,  it  waa  with  the  Marxist  theori^  summed  up  under  the  gen- 
oal  designation  of  '*  collectivism/'  The  State  was  to  appropriate 
all  means  of  productivity'  and  work  them  so  as  to  reduce  the 
obligation  of  daily  labor  to  eight,  six,  three  hours,  or  even  less. 
The  prophet  of  the  doctrine  was  M,  Guesde,  the  son-in-law  of 
Karl  Marx,  and  he  has  just  been  returned  for  EoubaLx  on  the  same 

The  eridently  fantastic  character  of  this  programme  for  a  long 
time  discredited  M.  Guesde,  and  the  Chamber  elected  in  1893 
toimted  littk  more  than  half  a  dozen  Socialigts. 

During  that  parliament,  M.  Jaur^s,  a  professor  of  philosophy, 
who  had  been  elected  as  a  moderate  Republican,  suddenly  went 
OfCT  to  the  little  group  of  Socialists,  and  gave  them  a  new  pro- 
pamme  which  was  destined  to  improve  their  situation  to  an  in- 
credible degree.  M.  Janres  gave  up  all  hopes  of  the  scheme  of 
Xafxtit  reoonatruetion,  for  which  he  substituted  a  programme  of 
bdiwbrial  refonns,  such  as  laws  of  public  hygiene,  insurance 
apintl  accidents,  creation  of  an  old-age  pension  fund,  etc.  At 
Uitiiine  time, he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  vast  organization 
of  Labor  thro^igh  trades-unions,  syndicates  and  Labor  Exchanges. 
The  adTiiability  and  the  matter-of-fact  character  of  those  reforms 
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speedily  gained  them  supporters,  and  the  presenee  of  one  of  their 
champions,  M.  Millerand,  in  the  Waldeck-Rous&eau  cabinet  helped 
to  carry  some  of  them  into  execution,  and  gave  tliem  a  look  of 
reality  which  they  had  never  worn  before.  In  1902,  the  SocialiBt 
group  numbered  fifty-two  and  had  become,  even  in  Parliament, 
a  power  without  who&e  concurrence  no  government  could  laet. 

This  political  influence  was  nothing  compared  to  the  moral 
influence  which  M*  Jaur^s  and  his  friends  exercised.  Nobody 
could  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  alone  possessed  a  clear  and 
complete  programme,  of  manifest  justice  in  some  of  its  features, 
and  preeminently  popular.  The  Nationalist  group  also  embodied 
a  great  and  noble  ideal,  the  patriotic  idea,  but  they  had  strong 
Monarchist  and  militarist  tendencies,  and  soon  lost  ground*  On 
the  Republican  side,  which  in  the  present  Chamber  means  five- 
sixths  of  the  representation,  the  Socialists  alone  can  propose  some- 
thing else  than  the  purely  negative  anticlerical  programme  of  the 
old  Bloc. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  a  great  many  Radicals  have  had 
to  borrow  from  their  trenchant  neighbors,  and  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  -  eight  have  been  elected  on  the  Radical- 
Socialist  ticket,  thanks  to  declarations  strongly  tinged  with  So- 
cialism. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  semi-Social  is  ti?  have  little  faith  in  the 
policy  they  pretend  to  advocate,  and  will  bring  it  but  faint-hearted 
support,  but  it  will  be  with  them  afi  with  so  many  shilly-shally 
antielericals*  whom  fear  of  their  wives  would  have  caused  to  vote 
for  the  Church,  if  the  watchful  eye  of  their  Committees  and 
parliamentary  chirfs  had  not  compelled  Oiem  to  vote  against  her. 
It  is  a  law  which  has  never  been  found  at  faulty  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  the  minority  in  the  Extreme  I^ft  leads  the  majority. 
Besides,  it  should  be  known  that,  in  spite  of  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Socialists  at  the  congress  of  ChSlons,  M.  Jaur^s  has  supported 
Radicals  even  against  his  own  followers  when  the  latter  had  no 
chance  in  the  final  contest,  and  this  politic  self-denial  must  have 
its  reward  in  the  form  of  votes. 

The  Socialists,  tlierefore,  will  be  strong  in  numbers  and  pre- 
dominant in  influence.  The  question  now  arises  how  likely  they 
are  to  effect  their  designs,  from  an  income  tax  to  the  nationalia^- 
tion  of  railways  and  mines,  and  eventually  the  appropriation  ''^' 
the  Treasury  of  l€^cies  outside  the  direct  line  of  ioheritanci . 
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Judging  by  the  tone  of  the  papers^  especially  of  the  ''  Hti- 
fnaniU," — ^the  very  well-written  organ  of  Jauris^ — ^they  are  de- 
termined to  give  a  strong  pull  without  much  delay.  The  Badieals, 
they  say^  are  sickening  with  their  anticlericalism.  If  they  do  not 
rally  roond  Jaur^s,  when  he  comes  forward  with  the  first  reforms 
on  his  and  also  their  programme^  they  will  be  nothing  but  pre- 
tenders who  make  fools  of  their  electors.  These  first  reforms  are 
the  bnying  back  by  the  State  of  two  railways — ^the  Western  and 
the  Orleans — ^the  least  profitable  of  all.  This  would  be  a  first 
step  towards  the  nationalization  of  all  railways  and  mines.  The 
Socialists  do  not  intend  to  take,  but  to  buy  back^  these  large 
businesses.  This  means  an  immense  sum  of  money.  Where  is 
the  Chamber  to  find  it  when  the  Minister  of  Finance^  M.  Poin- 
carr6,  owns  to  a  deficit  of  250,000,000  francs  ($50,000,000),  and 
when  the  Old- Age  Pension  Fund  is  an  already  yawning  abyss  ?  The 
Socialists  know  very  well  that  the  income  tax  they  propose  will 
not  yield  the  necessary  resources.  But  they  are  prepared  with  a 
method  for  raising  considerable  sums  without  any  trouble,  viz., 
the  reduction  of  naval  and  military  expenditure.  Now,  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  larger  industries  does  not  essentially  belong 
to  the  Socialist  programme,  but  the  curtailing  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  budget  does,  and  the  inevitable  gap  between  the  Radicals 
and  Socialists  will  appear  when  they  come  to  this  crucial  experi- 
ment. The  budget  of  the  present  year  devotes  200,000,000  francs 
($40,000,000 )  to  fresh  military  items,  and,  in  the  "  Humanite" 
of  May  31st,  M.  Jaur^s  says  plainly  that  this  sum  shall  not  be 
granted  if  the  Socialists  make  up  their  minds  to  resort  to  parlia- 
mentary obstruction. 

Even  now,  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  Socialists  and  Radicals 
are  anything  but  friendly.  Clearly  there  will  be  on  one  side  M. 
Pelletan,  who  already  talks  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet 
and  a  return  of  M.  Combes  to  office,  and,  on  the  other,  M.  Jaur^s. 
Meanwhile  M.  C16menceau  has  power  in  his  hands  and  lays  down 
schemes  for  governing  without  the  Socialists.  But  he  is  as  much 
hated  by  the  old  friends  of  M.  Combes  as  by  M.  Jaur^s,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  rare  and  well-known  abilities,  and  of  the  flexibility 
he  very  unexpectedly  gave  proof  of  in  his  first  tenure  of  oflBce, 
his  situation  appears  exceedingly  unstable. 

The  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  the  Radicals  will  try  to  gain 
time  by  carrying  on  the  anticlerical  campaign,  which  pleases  the 
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Socialists  aBd  keeps  dangerous  queationg  in  abeyance.  But  this 
feint  cannot  last  long,  and,  when  it  proves  no  longer  available, 
the  Socialists  must  inevitably  take  the  lead.  , 


Washinqtoit,  June,  190e, 
TiTE  interest  with  which  the  progress  of  the  bill  empowering 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  rates  for  railways 
had  been  watched  from  the  outact  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  has  been  entirely  eclipsed  during  the  last 
few  weeks  by  the  diBmay  and  apprehension  caused  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  by  the  President's  peremptory  demand  for  the 
immediate  extirpation  of  nauseous  and  dangerous  abuses  declared 
by  him  to  exist  in  the  packing-houses  of  Chicago^    There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  subject  by  a  book  called  "  The  Jungle/'  the  author  of  which, 
Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  professed  to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the 
odious  and  alarming  conditions  therein  depicted.    Naturally  xm- 
wiUuig  to  rely  on  ex  parte  and  sensational  testimony,  not  officially 
verified,  the  President  deputed  two  agents,  whom  he  had  reason 
to  regard  as  trustworthy,  Commissioner  Charles  P,  Neill  and 
Mr*  James  B.  Reynolds,  to  make  an  independent  and  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  Chicago  packing-plants,  and  to  report  what 
they  discovered.    With  their  startling  revelations  before  him,  the 
President,  reluctant  to  cripple,  perhaps  irremediably,  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  American  industry,  informed  representatives  of  the 
packers  tliat  the  damaging  report  would  be  withheld  from  publi- 
cation, provided  no  resistance  should  be  offered  to  the  summary 
passage  through  Congress  of  a  bill  calculated  to  ensure  a  prompt 
and  drastic  reform  of  the  existing  conditions.     Had  the  packers 
been  fully  alive  to  their  own  interests,  they  would  have  grasped 
the  offer  with  avidity,  and  would  not  have  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  adage,  **  Quern  vult  Deus  perdere,  prim  dementat"    At  first, 
indeed,  they  did  exhibit  some  foresight  and  common  sense.    They 
permitted  a  remedial  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Beveridge  to 
pafiB  the  Senate  in  five  days,  without  amendment  or  delay.     To 
their  misfortune,  however,  they  regained  self-possession,  and  as- 
sumed a  defiant  attitude,  when  the  bill  reached  the  House  of 
Rcpreeentatives,  of  which  a  son  of  Illinois  was  Speaker,  while 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  himself  a  cattle-raiser,  was  Chair- 
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nmn  of  the  comini ttee  to  which  the  measure  waa  referred.  The 
vehement  and  angry  opposition  which  the  bill  encountered  in  the 
House  committee  provoked  inevitably  the  very  consequences  which 
enlightened  self-interest,  nay,  even  ordinary  caution,  would  have 
striven  to  avert.  It  constrained  the  President  to  publish  the 
Neill-Reynolds  report,  in  order  to  make  known  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  demanded  legislative  purgation  of  the  packing- 
hoti0e9,  and  to  fortify  that  arraignment  with  additional  official 
evidence*  The  effect  of  the  two  messages,  with  which  the  cumu- 
lative proofs  of  abuses  were  transmitted,  was  electrifying,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  those  foreign  countries  which, 
hitherto,  have  been  large  consumers  of  American  canned  products. 
In  a  day,  not  only  our  interstate  traffic,  but  also  the  export  trade 
in  those  commodities,  was  paralyzed.  At  home  and  abroad  all 
attempts  at  denial,  explanation  or  palliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Chicago  packers  proved  futile  in  the  teeth  of  the  Presidents 
proclaimed  conviction.  Outride  of  a  committee-room  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  incriminated  parties  could  hardly  get  a 
hearing.  Without  listening  to  the  pleas  put  forward  by  the 
defenders  of  the  accused  persons,  without  heeding  even  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Neill-Re\Tiolds  report  that  the  slaughter-houses 
were  wholly  or  mainly  free  from  the  abuses  detected  in  the  pack- 
ing establishments,  American  and  European  customers,  almost 
with  one  accord,  refused  to  buy,  not  only  the  canned  products, 
but  even  the  freeh  meats  emanating  from  Chicago.  It  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  the  national  meat  industry  in  all  its  forms  had 
received  a  death-blow. 

Of  course,  the  desire  for  animal  food  is  too  deep-rooted  and  too 
nearly  universal  for  such  an  attitude  of  abstinence  to  be  long  main- 
tained. For  fresh  meat,  at  all  events,  provided,  of  course,  reason- 
able assurance  of  sanitary  treatment  be  forthcoming,  the  demand 
will  soon  reWve.  Even  by  canned  goods  the  American  market  will 
be  to  a  large  extent  regained,  as  soon  as  the  native  consumers, 
henceforth  vigilant  and  suspicious,  are  enabled  to  discriminate 
between  the  methods  followed  by  this  and  that  packing  establish- 
ment It  is  to  be  feared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  a  year 
will  elapse  l)efore  the  exportation  of  those  products  to  European 
countries  shall  recover  its  former  proportions,  for  there  the  na- 
tive competitors  of  American  packers  will  not  suffer  their  fellow 
ootmtrymen  to  forget  the  recent  revolting  disclosures.    Once  more 
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llie  export  trade  in  our  canned  products  must  be  built  up  labori- 
ously and  warily,  almost  from  the  ground.  Nor  will  American 
consumers  fail  to  profit  by  the  rigor  with  which  sanitary  regula- 
tions and  precautions  vnW  henceforth  be  enforced  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  packing  industry*  There  is  no  doubt  that,  even 
heretofore-,  canned  goods  intended  for  a  foreign  market  have  been 
prepared  with  relative  care,  in  view  of  the  searching  inspection 
to  which  they  were  certain  to  be  subjected  abroad*  All  that  Mr. 
Boo«?evelt  originally  asked  for  was  that  food  sold  to  our  fellow 
citizens  should  be  as  sound  and  wholesome  as  that  intended  for 
transmission  to  European  countries.  It  is  now  notorious  that 
hitherto  such  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  case,  because 
the  former  commodities  were  exempt  from  the  inspection  applied 
to  the  latter  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  Unfortunately 
for  the  retention  of  the  foreign  markets,  Europeans  cannot  easily 
be  made  to  believe  that  the  meat-packers  of  Chic4igo  would  sys- 
tematically discriminate  in  their  favor  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

All's  well  that  ends  well.  Although,  at  first,  Chairman  Wads- 
worth  and  some  other  members  of  the  House  committee  betrayed, 
by  the  sharpness,  not  to  say  harshness,  of  their  cross-examination 
of  Messrs.  Neill  and  Re}Tiolds,  a  disposition  to  favor  the  packera 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumers,  and  went  so  far  as  to  intimate 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  scandal  ought  to  have  been  *'  hushed 
up,"  and  that  it  did  not  behoove  Americans  to  "  foul  their  own 
nest,"  they  yielded  ultimately  to  the  fierce  and  constantly  increas* 
ing  stress  of  public  opinion,  and  reported  a  bill  which,  although 
objectionable  in  some  particulars  to  the  President  and  the  minority 
of  the  committee,  is  calculated,  on  the  whole,  to  bring  about  the 
reforms  contemplated  in  the  Beveridge  measure.  On  the  face  of 
it,  the  substitute  provides  for  inspection  as  rigorous  as  that  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate.  For  example,  the  first  section  makes  op- 
tional in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  onfa- 
moriem  scrutiny  of  animals  destined  for  interstate  commerce,  or 
intended  for  slaughter  in  any  one  of  the  United  States.  A  like 
anU-moriem  scrutiny  is  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of  live-stock 
meant  for  export.  ^Moreover,  in  tiie  case  of  all  carcasses  and  parts 
of  carcasses,  whether  intended  for  export  or  for  interstate  com- 
merce, a  post-mortem  inspection  must  be  made  immediately  after 
slaughter,  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
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of  Agriculture.  Compulsory  post-mortem  inspectioo  is 
mho  prescribed  for  all  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses  which  have 
been  killed  outright,  and  which  are  conTeyed  to  packing  estab- 
liihiseiita  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  products.  Nor 
do  th^  precAUtions  taken  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  purity  of 
canned  goods  end  here.  It  is  further  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment label,  affixed  to  a  given  can,  shall  not  be  issued  until  after 
the  inspector  has  convinced  himself  that  the  contents  of  that 
particular  can  are  purCj  wholesome,  and  fit  for  human  food.  In 
a  wt>rd^  the  meats  used  in  food  products  are  to  he  supervised  all 
the  way  from  the  hoof  to  the  can.  Neither,  hereafter,  must  the 
labels  be  misleading  in  description.  The  names  must  clearly  in- 
dicate the  contents^  except  in  the  case  of  certain  trade  designa- 
ttooSy  which  may  be  used  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  That  is  to  say,  the  label  is  to  serve  virtually  as 
the  passport  of  the  product  in  interstate  commerce,  for,  without 
the  labd,  the  canned  commodity  may  not  be  transported  from  one 
State  to  another*  This  prohibition  is  enforced  by  the  imposition 
of  beavy  penalties,  including  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  on 
packers  who  offer  for  interstate  transportation,  and  also  on  car- 
rier who  receive  for  that  purpose,  any  meats  or  meat -food 
firodiicts  not  bearing  the  Government  inspection  label,  containing 
the  words  **  inspected  and  passed,"  Neither  shall  clearance  be 
given  to  any  vessel  bearing  meats  to  a  foreign  country  unless  the 
abip  can  show  a  certificate  that  the  meats  have  been  duly  inspected 
and  pMPcd — in  addition  to  the  labels  borne  by  the  meat  and 
canned  goods.  We  observe,  finally,  that  the  substitute  proposed 
for  the  Bereridge  bill  makes  provision  for  the  immediate  and  total 
doflraetton,  ao  far  as  food  purposes  are  concerned,  of  condemned 
meats.  We  repeat  that  Government  inspectors,  working  day  and 
night,  must  follow  a,  carcass  from  the  hoof  to  the  can. 

The  two  features  of  the  substitute,  reported  by  the  majority  of 
the  Hoftde  committee  for  the  Beveridge  bill,  which  are  expected 
ill  meet  with  disapproval  in  the  minority  repori,  and  at  the  hands 
of  Prn?qd€nt  Roosevelt,  are,  first,  the  imposition  of  the  cost  of 
inspection  on  the  Federal  Government,  inste^id  of  on  the  packers 
(aa  the  T*iTsid«*nt  desired) ;  and,  secondly,  the  exemption  of  the 
injrpeetors  and  stock-examiners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Apiculture,  from  the  civil-Berviee  rules.  The  force  of  tiie 
former  objection  is  lessened  materially  by  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
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stitute  allots  three  million  dollars  annually  for  the  expenses  of 
inspection^  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  Congress^  at  a  time 
when  public  interest  in  the  matter  might  have  abated,  to.cut  down 
the  appropriation,without  the  President's  cooperation.  If  this  pro- 
vision is  amended  at  all  in  the  House,  or  in  conference,  it  will  '^ 
probably  be  by  the  adoption  of  a  suggestion  made  to  the  House 
committee  by  Judge  Cowan,  representing  the  Texas  Cattle- 
Growers'  Association,  that  if  at  any  time  the  fixed  appropria- 
tion of  three  million  dollars  should  prove  inadequate,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to  pay  for  extra  service  by 
levying  a  small  fee  upon  the  packers.  Strenuous  opposition  seems 
likely  to  be  made  also  to  the  provision  exempting  inspectors  ap- 
pointed under  the  substitute  from  the  civil-service  regulations* 
It  appears  that  many  members  of  the  House  do  not  repose  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Wilson  will  long  continue  to  occupy  that 
post. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  are  doomed  to  suffer  more  or 
less  seriously  by  the  President's  exposure  of  deplorable  facts  would 
dispute  the  expediency  of  washing  our  dirty  linen  in  public.  The 
conclusive  reply  to  the  complaint  is  that,  if  we  had  not  washed  it 
in  public,  it  would  never  have  got  washed  at  all.  In  the  long  miiy 
it  will  turn  out  that  here,  as  in  everything  else,  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  When,  hereafter,  European  consumers  of  caimed 
products  compare  the  frankness  of  our  disclosures,  and  flie 
trenchant  character  of  the  remedies  forthwith  applied,  with  the 
indifference  to  purity  evinced  in  some  competitive  coimtries— Ar»  }, 

gentina  and  Australia,  for  instance — ^where  there  is  no  govern- 
ment inspection  at  all,  we  may  feel  assured  that  American  canned 
products  will  then  command  the  preference  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets which  they  will  undoubtedly  deserve.  Meanwhile,  undoabt- 
edly,  our  packers  will  have  to  bear  much  loss,  much  odium  and 
much  tribulation;  but,  thanks  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  reforms 
demanded  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  sure  to  be  compelled  by 
Congress,  they  will  triumph  in  the  end. 
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JAPAN  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

BT  JACOB  H.   80HIPF. 


Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  the  momentous  struggle  be- 
tween the  Northern  Goliath  and  the  Far-Eastern  David  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  world  still  stands  amazed  at  the  surprising  result 
— hardly  equalled  in  the  history  of  great  wars — which  has  come 
about. 

In  the  opening  days  of  1904,  the  writer,  with  a  number  of 
friends,  was  discussing  the  position  of  Russia,  the  outrageous 
oppression  it  practised  against  its  non-Orthodox  subjects,  espe- 
cially against  its  Jewish  population,  and  the  standing  menace 
it  formed  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  As  if  by  inspiration,  the 
writer  then  advanced  his  belief,  not  only  that  Russia,  then  on  the 
ere  of  the  struggle  with  Japan,  would  be  beaten  and  humiliated, 
but  that  the  result  of  such  a  war  would  lead  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Russian  autocracy. 

What  followed  is  a  matter  of  record  and  has  already  passed 
into  history.  Not  very  generally  is  it  realized,  however,  what 
Anglo-American  friendship  and  support,  moral  and  financial, 
meant  to  the  Island  Empire ;  how  without  these,  the  gallantry  of 
its  people,  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  all  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  their  country  against  the  aggression  of  the  Northern 
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ColoBBUB^  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  Had  America  not  will- 
ingly joined  hands  with  England  in  the  spring  of  1904,  when^ 
Japan  made  the  first  attempt  to  secure  foreign  loans  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war — an  appeal  which,  until  America  showed  it 
wiliingncgs,  even  eagerness,  to  cooperate,  was  met  in  England  nof 
over-en thusiastically;  and  had  the  two  nations  not  so  readily 
opened  their  money-markets  to  every  succeeding  Japanese  war 
loan,  nothing  could  have  averted  the  financial  and  economic  ruin 
of  Japan  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  struggle.  The 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  would,  of  necessit}%  have  im^ 
mediately  followed  a  failure  of  the  Japanese  Loan  CommiasionerT 
to  secure  foreign  loans;  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  war  for  any  length  of  time  with  a  depreciated  or  forced 
currency,  which  Japan  could  not  have  absorbed  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  enable  her  Government  to  maintain  its  ability  to  procure 
sufficient  war  material,  and  to  sustain  its  armies  in  foreign  land 
where  irredeemable  paper  money  would  not  have  been  accepted 
But  Japan  was  fighting,  not  only  her  own  cause,  but  the  cause  of 
the  entire  civilised  world ;  and  it  was  right,  therefore,  that  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  should  assume  a  position  wliich,  if 
for  a  time  it  involved  a  certain  financial  risk,  prevented  conse- 
quences, too  serious  to  contemplate,  which  would  have  supervened 
if  Japan  had  been  compelled  to  succumb  in  the  life-and -death 
fetroggle  Hussia  had  forced  upon  her. 

To  understand  a  people,  their  national  aims  and  purp(!>ses,  one 
needs  to  go  amongst  them,  and  this  consideration  induced  the 
writer,  in  the  early  months  of  this  year,  to  visit  Japan  and  to 
travel  extensively  through  the  Islands  and  in  Korea.  The  latter 
country,  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  has  become,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  a  vasaal  state  of  the  Island  Empire,  the  Korean 
Emperor  being  permitted  to  retain  only  a  nominal  suzerainty. 
No  longer  has  Korea  any  direct  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign 
countries;  its  finances  have  passed  under  Japanese  control,  as 
have  the  poet,  the  telegraph,  the  railway  and  every  other  im- 
portant branch  of  administration.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be 
so.  Korea  for  decades  had  become  the  theatre  for  foreign  intrigue 
of  every  kind,  its  natural  resources  were  being  exploited  by  ad- 
venturers of  every  nationality,  corruption  held  high  carnival, 
security  to  property  did  not  exist,  law  there  was  none,  or  such 
only  as  could  be  purchased  by  the  highest  bidder. 
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That  these  conditioDs,  which  were  fostei^d  by  Bueaia  in  every 
possible  manner — in  order  to  permit  her  to  appear  finally  as  the 
siaTior  of  the  country — were  the  primary  cause  of  the  war  ie  now 
very  generally  understood,  as  is  the  fact  that  Japan  had  to  riak 
all  to  drive  Russia,  once  and  forever,  out  of  Korea,  if  she  was  to 
continue  in  future  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation.  Now  that 
Japan  has  eucceeded  in  forcing  the  aggressor  back  into  his  own 
domain^  her  first  care  has  been  to  safeguard  permanently  her 
control  over  Korea,  She  has  begun  this  work  by  cutting  oflF 
Koreans  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  nations*  and,  as  al- 
ready stated,  she  has  with  a  firm  hand  taken  under  her  own  con- 
trol the  administration  of  the  country.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
ttie  eamjestness  of  Japan *8  purpose  that  she  has  sent  the  Marquia 
I  to,  her  foremost  statesman,  and  himself  one  of  the  builders  of 
New  Japan,  as  Resident-General  to  Seoul,  assisted  by  men  like 
Megatta,  Tsuruhara  and  Stevens  (the  last  named  being  the  well- 
knoTiTi  American  adviser  to  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office),  not 
alone  to  establish  orderly  government  throughout  Korea,  but 
thereby  to  make  Korea,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  tributary  to 
Japan.  It  is  a  situation  such  as  England  had  to  face  in  Egypt, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  beneficial  results  will 
accrue  to  Japan  and  Korea  from  the  new  condition  of  affairs, 
similar  to  those  which  have  come  to  England  and  Egypt  from  the 
former's  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  dormant  resources  of  Korea  are  still  great;  the  agricultural 
poasibilitiea  of  the  southern  half  of  the  country  can,  with  proper 
irrigation  and  transportation  facilities — now  assured  through  the 
Puean-Seoul  Railway^ — be  considerably  developed;  the  lumber  re- 
serves of  the  north  are  of  immense  value,  while  the  country  all 
over  abounds  in  minerals,  eepeeially  gold,  which,  with  modem 
methods,  are  said  to  be  capable  of  lucrative  development.  Thus, 
with  law  and  order  established,  the  Koreans  are  certain  before 
long  to  know  a  prosperity  of  which  heretofore  they  have  had  little 
conception^  while  Japan  herself  will  have  assured  to  her  commerce 
and  industry  new  markets,  which,  notwithstanding  the  **  open 
door/'  must  primarily,  for  obvioua  reasons,  yield  to  her  their 
richest  fruits* 

It  is  in  thi*  development  of  the  fresh  markets  of  Korea 
and  HBncburia  in  particular,  and  of  China  in  general,  that  Japan 
hai  b^im  to  0eek,  and  will  find,  compensation  for  the  tremendous 
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Bacrifices  the  nation  made  daring  the  recent  war.  Of  the  wa 
nothing  ift  any  longer  heard  in  Japan;  and,  while  the  Military 
Party  still  wields  a  potent  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Gov* 
emmenty  as  is  hut  natural,  the  men  who  have  been  tlie  founder 
of  New  Japan — ^men  like  Marquis  Ito,  Count  Okuina,  Cmint 
Matsukata,  Count  Innouye  and  others — are  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  dangers  which  lie  behind  the  glitter  of  a  strong  military  ad- 
ministration, and  are  using  every  influence  to  prevent  the  burden- 
ing of  the  country  with  a  policy  which  would  seek  to  place  stra-j 
tegical  and  military  considerations  above  those  of  commercial  and 
industrial  progress.  The  first  struggle  between  these  two  tend- 
encies was  precipitated  by  a  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session 
of  Parliament, providing  that  the  principal  private  railways  should 
pass  into  Government  ownership*  This  measure  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Military  Part^^;  and  notwithBtanding  the  deter- 
mined^ even  bitter,  opposition  which  it  encountered  among  tho 
who,  for  economic  reasons,  did  not  favor  it,  the  bill 
passed  under  the  strong  pressure  of  Marquis  Sionji*8  Cabinet' 
and  the  influence  of  the  representative  of  the  Military  Party, 
Marquis  Yamagata,  The  belief  seems  justified,  however,  that  this 
victor>'  of  the  Military,  in  the  adoption  of  a  measure  upon  whichj 
much  can  be  said  pro  and  con  from  an  economic  standpoint,  need 
not  create  alarm,  and  that,  in  the  main,  prudent  and  sound  coun- 
sel will  prevail  among  those  who  are  called  upon  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  nation.  That  there  is  a  governing  class  in  Japa 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  recruits  itself  constantly  from  the  best 
elements  among  the  people,  who  are  rapidly  growing  ripe  in 
political  experience  and  are  generally  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  national  affairs*  Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion tends  toward  such  a  condition.  Among  no  other  people  cai 
be  found  a  greater  thirst  for  learning;  public  schools  are  manj 
end  of  every  grade;  attendance  is  compulsory  and  education  is 
entirely  free,  Tokio  University,  Waeeda  [Tniversity,  Kyoto  Uni^ 
versity  and  other  advanced  seata  of  learning  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  American  Colleges  and  Universities,  as  to  fixed 
apparatus  as  well  as  to  quality  of  the  faculties. 

If  one  were  to  characterize  the  people  of  Japan,  a  people 
generally  believed,  and  no  doubt  properly  so,  to  be  full  of  senti- 
ment, one  would  have  to  say  that  they  are  a  sober  people.  Ex.«j 
cept  under  high  pressure,  such  as  existed  at  the  time  when 
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Wit  concluded  at  Portsmouth^  the  Japanese  people  are  not  eaBily 
carried  away;  the  actions  of  the  nation's  leaders  are,  as  a  rule, 
tbe  result  of  mature  consideration  and  careful  calculation, 
Keither  the  stati'^man  nor  the  merchant  reaches  conclusions  in 
faailD;  anything  finally  determined  upon  and  done  generally  at- 
taiaa  ibe  result  aimed  at.  It  i^i  amazing  how  readily  and  rapidly 
the  Japanece  nnderstand^  how  to  adapt  himself  to  any  new  eon- 
ditiotia  he  findu  to  be  to  his  advantage;  and  in  this,  no  doubt^ 
mat  be  sought  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  progress  the  country 
hM  made  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Men  of  advanced  age,  who 
axv  among  the  meet  conspicuous  leaders  in  education,  in  finance 
and  in  tiiMle,  will  frankly  tell  you  that,  fifty  years  ago,  when  Perry 
cama  and  demanded  admittance,  they  stoutly  opposed  the  taking 
dovQ  of  the  bars  to  let  the  foreigner  in;  but,  having  found  out 
tliair  miatake,  these  very  men  became  the  foremost  creators  of 
Xodem  Japan;  and  even  to-day —  notwithstanding  the  great 
age  these  men  have  now  reached — they  are  still  in  the  front  rank 
of  thoae  who  make  for  modem  progress  and  civilization.  The 
spirit,  however,  which  leads  is  the  Throne  itself.  Upon  it  sits  a 
Mooarcfat  whose  djma-sty  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Government 
ior  opward  of  two  thousand  years;  who  has  himself  been  educated 
bi  tlie  theory  that  his  sovereignty  is  heaven-born,  that  the  people 
are  hit  by  divine  right,  that  his  power  is  absolute;  and  who,  never- 
lildlMy  without  revolution  or  out^side  pressure,  has  divested  him- 
aelf  of  all  autocratic  power,  has  freely  inaugurated  the  most  ad- 
iraaced  canatitutional  government,  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
animating  every  movement  which  is  likely  to  promote  the  progress 
of  the  nation.  One  cannot  be  eurprised,  therefore,  at  the  great 
lojalty  which  the  Japanese  show  to  their  Sovereign,  and  which 
gOfm  io  far  in  maintaining  pure  patriotism.  Their  loyalty  to 
tlMT  country  and  to  t^ach  other  was  the  determining  factor  in 
iht?  recesit  war:  it  secured  victory  to  the  Japanese  army  and 
naiy;  and  it  will,  in  the  new  era  upon  which  the  country  has 
eslered,  be  certain  to  a:f^ure  to  Japan  commercial  and  industrial 
fliptaiacy  and  fuecess  in  every  peaceful  enterprise* 

ladeodj  though  not  a  year  has  yet  passed  since  the  Busso- 
Ja|iaae80  War  ended — one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  in 
biatorjt  which  has  torn  Uussia  aBunder,  politically,  commercially 
mild  indoatrially — .Tapan  has  already  repatriated  her  armies,  has 
er«a  to  discuss  what  happened  during  the  titanic  conflict. 
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and  her  people  are  now  occupied  in  a  united  mighty  effort  to 
secure  compensation  in  the  avocations  of  peace  for  the  great  sac- 
rifices which  they  were  called  upon  to  make.    In  Japan  everybody 
appears  to  do  work  of  some  sort,  and  while  the  remuneration  of 
labor  of  every  kind  is  low,  so  is  the  cost  of  living;  the  common 
people  appear  to  be  happy  and  satisfied,  considerably  more  so  than 
the  same  class  of  people  in  Europe  or  America^  with  their  much 
higher  standard  of  earning.    In  Old  Japan,  such  a  thing  aa  saving 
was  entirely  unknown.    It  is  only  since  the  Restoration  and  the 
entry  of  Japan  into  the  family  of  modem  nations  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  has  begun.     The  people  appear,  however, 
to  be  quite  desirous  of  making  up  for  lost  time*    The  new  era 
finda  banks  established  throughout  the  country,  competing  keenly 
for  deposits,  for  which  they  offer  a  high  rate  of  interest    Then, 
too,  these  rapidly  learning  people  appear  to  have  adopted  every 
approved  method  which  practical  experience  in  economic  and 
fiscal  science  has  taught     Under  Count  Matsukata's  wise  and  , 
prudent  administration  of  the  Treasury,  the  gold  standard  wa» 
introduced  and  it  has  become  a  fixed  fact;  it  was  jealously  guarded 
and  maintained  at  great  cost,  even  during  the  late  war,  with  itai 
enormous  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  nation.     These  re- 
sources, as  far  as  natural  wealth  is  concerned,  do  not  appear  to  be 
great.    Especially  is  the  absence  of  iron  ore  a  considerable  draw- 
back to  a  people  who,  for  their  development  and  material  up- 
building, must,  in  the  first  instance,  rely  upon  their  creative  power 
as  an  industrial  nation.    But,  while  natural  resources  are  limited^ 
the  intelligence  and  productive  energy  of  the  Japanese  are  so 
great  that  these  qualities  make  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
the  want  of  different  kinds  of  raw  material,  which  in  many  in- 
stances has  to  be  brought  in  from  other  countries  and  is  turned 
into  manufacttired  goods,  at  a  low  cost,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  export.     Only  when  the  new  markets  now  being 
opened  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  have  become  more  fully  estab- 
lished, is  the  true  strength  of  Japan,  as  an  industrial  nation  of 
great  producing  capacity,  likely  to  show  itself  and  to  becomi 
appret^iated  by  the  other  nations,  who  base  such  high  hopes  upoi 
the  promise  of  the  "open  door" — hopes  which  are  likely  to 
doomed  to  considerable  dij^appnintmcnt,  l>ernnse  of  the  industrial 
possibilities  of  Japan  and  the  advantage  of  her  position  in  legiti- 
mate competition  with  her  rival?. 
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What  Japan  still  needs  is  more  and  better  transportation  facili- 
ties. It  is  hardlj  conceivable  that  five  or  six  thousand  miles  of 
narrow -gauge  railroad  can  suffice  for  a  highly  civilized  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  nation  of  forty  million  people.  It  is  true 
that  the  location  and  formation  of  the  Islands  permit  of  superior 
water  transportation,  but  a  large  part  of  the  interior  is  as  yet 
difficult  of  access.  This,  it  is  expected,  now  that  the  Government 
is  about  to  assume  ownership  of  practically  the  entire  existing 
railroad  system,  will  be  remedied  before  long,  though  the  heavy 
debt  the  country  is  shouldering,  as  a  legacy  of  the  war,  should, 
and  no  doubt  will,  make  the  Government  cautious  in  assuming 
new  financial  responsibilities. 

Japan's  national  debt,  including  about  four  hundred  million 
yen  of  Internal  Bonds  to  be  issued  during  the  next  ten  years  in 
payment  for  the  railways,  amounts  in  roimd  numbers  to  twen^- 
five  hundred  million  yen  ($1,250,000,000) — ^a  considerable  bur- 
den for  a  country  comparatively  small  in  area  and  of  limited 
natural  wealth.  The  great  productive  ability,  however,  of  its 
numerous  population,  the  people's  great  frugally  and  high  in- 
telligence, go  far  to  offset  the  heaviness  of  the  burden  which  the 
national  debt  would  otherwise  doubtless  form ;  and,  indeed,  taxes 
are  borne,  apparently,  with  entire  willingness  by  all  classes. 
Moreover,  the  ownership  of  the  railways  will  mean  a  national  asset 
of  large  and  steadily  increasing  value,  as  do  already  the  tobacco 
and  salt  monopolies.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  national 
debt  is  held  at  home,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  Government  amount- 
ing to  something  like  one  thousand  million  yen.  It  is,  possibly, 
because  of  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  prudent  men  who  deter- 
mine the  country's  economic  policy,  to  accustom  the  people  to  the 
burden  of  the  debt,  and  to  prevent  any  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
because  of  the  taxation  this  makes  necessary,  that  the  Government 
has  drawn  so  heavily  upon  the  country's  own  capital  for  its  re- 
quirements, and  has  created  internal  obligations,  even  when  for- 
eign loans  could  have  been  placed  on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  home  investors.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  this  is  a  wise,  statesmanlike  and  laudable  policy;  but 
a  country  which  is  just  entering  upon  an  era  of  far-reaching  in- 
dustrial and  other  development  needs  to  retain  its  ca])ital  for 
such  development,  rather  than  have  it  tied  up  to  too  large  an 
extent  in  loans  to  its  Government. 
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It  is  well  that  the  fact  has  become  recognized  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  that  Japan  means  to  be^  and  is  to  be^  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  any  commercial  or 
other  advantages  in  the  distant  Orient,  which  Europe  and  America 
desire  to  secure,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  same  legitimate 
methods  these  nations  employ  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 
The  recognition  of  this  existing  situation,  which  has  become  so 
thoroughly  accentuated  through  the  result  of  the  Busso-Japanese 
War,  is  certain  to  make  for  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East.  With 
the  opening  up  of  Korea,  Manchuria  and  China  under  Japanese 
influence  and  tutelage,  an  enormous  new  field  for  consumption 
is  being  created,  the  benefits  of  which,  while  in  the  first  instance 
they  are  likely  to  accrue  to  Japan,  cannot  but  serve  as  an  impetus 
to  the  commerce  of  the  entire  world,  from  which  Europe  and  the 
United  States  should  profit  for  many  a  decade. 

Jacob  H.  Sghipf. 
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BY  THK  RBV.  PHILIP  STAFFORD  MOXOM,  D,D. 


W&ZM  Paul  was  preaching  his  new  doctrine  of  Je&ug  and  the 
n*«niiTectioii,  some  eighteen  hundretl  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  Athens, 
he  WM  encountered  by  certain  Epiuurean  and  Stoic  philoiiophcrs. 
Some  ol  the«e  looked  on  him  ai^  a  "  babbler.'^  Others  said ;  '*  He 
to  be  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods."  It  is  interesting  to 
that  the  phra^H?  thus  translated  actually  meanii,  "  fie 
to  be  an  announcer  of  foreign  demons," — Uvutv  haifwyiutr. 
What  theae  words  show  is  the  attitude,  not  of  the  rabble,  but  of 
pUIoeopherB,  towards  the  new  religion.  They  HOund  like  an 
^xeerpt  from  a  letter  or  news  despatch  from  modern  China. 
'^  Foreign  demons,*'  or  "foreign  devils,"  is  a  familiar  expression 
HI  the  Far  East 

The  term,  laifioytoy^  daimonion,  or  daemon,  meant,  in  the  Greek 
OMge,  fitBt,  the  Divine  Power,  the  Deit}%  the  Divinity.  Then  it 
iseajit  an  inferior  divine  being,  Socrates  used  it  to  designate  the 
spirit  which  dwelt  within  him  and  was  his  monitor  and  guida 
In  the  New  Ta^taraent  it  is  nsed  to  designate  an  evil  spirit,  a 
rmon  in  the  modem  sense. 

The  early  Christian  Fathers  believed  that  the  heathen  gods 
were  demons,  that  is,  evil  powers  hostile  to  the  true  God  and 
poe&e»4Ping  the  ability  to  embody  themselves  in  human  form,  and 
^eo  to  take  possession  of  the  human  personality.  They  identi- 
fied the  heathen  gods  witli  devils.  The  makers  of  the  Common 
Eo^ish  Version  of  the  Bible  were  so  imbued  with  this  idea  that 
tlwy  aliQD€^t  invariably  rendered  the  word  ^oZ/iuv,  or  ImiAaviov,  by 
**deril,*'  an  improper,  not  to  say  impossible,  translation.  The 
Tiew  of  the  (Jhurc»h  Fathers  that  the  heathen  gods  were 
demons— actual  existences,  indeed,  but  malign  in  their  nature  and 
temper  and  under  the  leadership  of  Satan — was  long  maintained 
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in  the  Church.     Whether  any  mieeionaries  in  the  begitming  of  I 
the  great  modem  missionary  movement  held  this  belief,  1  can- 
not say;  but  the  attitude  of  many  of  them  towards  the  gm^s  of 
heathen  and  idolatrous  peoples  was  determined  by  the  older  view^ , 
90  far  that  they  denounced  the  heathen  gods  and  the  worship  of  j 
them  as  oppugnant  to  the  tnie  Deity. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Paul,  took  a  view  of  his  religion,"' 
and  of  Jesus  whom  he  preached,  similar  in  form,  at  l^^ast,  to  the 
view  which,  until  within  a  hundred  years,  the  ChriBtian  mis-i 
sionary  took  of  the  gods  of  pagan  peoples.  The  Qret^ks,  however,] 
were  better-tempered  or  more  intelligent,  since  they  spoko  of 
Paul  as  an  announcer,  not  of  foreign  demons,  but  of  foreign 
divinities.  For  many  centuries  the  attitude  of  Christians  towards 
the  religions  of  what  were  called  *' heathen  peoples"  has  been 
one  of  reprobation,  if  not  of  contempt  Those  religions  were 
looked  upon  as  an  evidence  and  aggravation  of  the  sinfulness  of 
the  people  who  held  them.  Loyalty  to  God  and  to  Jesus  seemed  to 
require  intolerance  of  any  rival;  and  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were 
regarded  as  rivals  of  the  Christians'  God.  This  was  not  without 
precedent.  Long  before,  when  the  worship  of  Yahweh  rose  among 
the  Hebrews,  at  first  He  was  considered  to  be  the  god  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  of  the  people.  Such  was  David's  view ;  hence  he  sought 
to  bring  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  out  of  a  foreign  country,  the 
land  of  Baal,  or  the  Baals,  into  Yahweh*s  land.  That  part  of 
I'alestine  over  which  David  ruled  had  become  the  land  of  Yahweh 
by  its  conquest  from  the  Philistines.  As  the  worship  extended  and 
devotion  to  Him  intensified,  all  other  gods  CAme  to  be  regarded, 
not  merely  ae  figments  of  an  idolatrous  imagination,  but  as  faJs 
— that  is,  usurping — gods,  rivals  of  Yahweh  and  usurpers  of  Hi 
prerogatives. 

Tbe  Christian  attitude  towards  the  goda  of  un-Christian  peoples 
was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Hebrew  attitude.  Yahweh,  in 
the  form  Jehovah,  was  identified  with  the  Father  whom  Jeans 
revealed,  and  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  looked  upon 
false  gods,  hostile  to  the  true  Deity.  The  very  strength  of  one'i^ 
Christian  faith  seemed  to  intensify  tliis  feeling  towards  heatlieii 
religions.  A  charitable  consideration  of  heathen  religions  wonl£ 
have  seemed  trcachcr}'  to  the  true  God  and  to  Jesus  who  was  iden- 
tified with  Him,  not  only  in  spirit,  but  also  in  substance.  Yet 
in  the  teachings  and  actions  of  Jesus,  there  was  a  germ,  at  le 
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of  Q»  catholicity  which  is  sympathetic  towards  all  sincere  re- 
Itgiois  thought  and  aspiration.  The  first  positive  manifestation 
^t  thftt  catholicity  which  we  see  in  the  followers  of  Jesus  is  in 
Paul  in  Athena.  He  addresses  the  Athenians  thus:  "  Men,  Athen- 
ia]ifl»  I  see  that  in  all  respects  ye  are  very  religious " — that  is, 
referent  towards  the  gods.  The  word  translated  *'  too  super- 
•titiofifl*'  in  the  Common  VerRion,  is  the  comparative  form  of  a 
word  which  means  ^*  reverencing  god,  or  the  gods,  pious,  re- 
ligimii.''  In  later  usage  it  came  to  have  the  sense  of  "super- 
MHanB,"  but  not,  I  think,  with  possible  rare  exceptions,  until 

•  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  In  common  uaage,  it 
Ittd  the  good  sense^  as  when  one  said  of  a  man,  **  He  is  devout ; 
ht  i§  pious/'  Such,  undoubtedly,  wa8  the  sense  in  which  Paul 
med  the  word.  That  Paul  was  the  first  Christian  of  whom  we 
htfe  any  record  who  spoke  respectfully  of  pagan  religion  is  not 
ecnlrmdlcted  by  the  story  of  Peter^s  visit  to  Cornelius;  for,  though 
Cotneliiifi  was  a  Bomaa,  he  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  was 
leoogiitxed  by  Peter  as  worshipping  the  same  God  as  himself. 

/^  in  other  important  respects,  so  also  in  this,  Paul's  example 
Wi»  not  followed  by  the  Church.  Among  the  Church  Fathers, 
•ooie,  notably  Jnstin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  found 
in  the  heathen  religion  a  dim  prophecy  of  Christianity;  but  the 
feneral  view  of  the  Church  was  what  I  have  indicated.  At  last, 
diristiAna,  in  considerable  numbers,  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  attitude  of  reprobation  is  wrong,  that  the  idea  on  which  it  is 
hMed  is  mistaken^  and  that  the  merits  of  Christianity  are  not  to 
be  iMunred  by  the  degree  of  its  hostility  to  other  faiths.    This 

'daqge  haa  been  brought  about*  partly,  by  increased  and  more 
fatmnte  knowledge  of  other  peoples.  The  study  of  Comparative 
Bilifiofiw  haa  disclosed  the  univen^l  elements  in  the  various  ro- 
fifiODS  ol  Uie  world  and  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  great 
itfanc  faiths  and  Christianity.  Widened  and  deepened  acquaint- 
net  witli  history  has  made  clear  the  truth  that  man  is  essentially 
i  religioiis  being,  and  that  always  and  everywhere  he  has  been 
invardly  moved  to  "  feel  after  God,  if  haply  he  might  find  Him/* 
Ht  notion  that  pagan  religions  were  devices  of  the  devil,  where- 
ly  he  beguik*d  the  souls  of  men  to  their  eternal  destruction,  and 
thai  those*  gtieh  as  Buddhism,  which  presented  striking  resem- 
klait  '"  ritual  tn  thr  ritual  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church, 
JTi  irfy  and  diabolirally  ingenious,  was  discredited  by  a 
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fuller  acquamtance  with  the  real  character  of  pagan  religions  and 
with  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  who  held  tliem. 
Finally,  the  idea  dawned  upon  some  minds  that  religion  every- 
where and  of  every  form  was  tlie  expression  of  man's  semse  of 
Qod  and  man^s  outreach  towards  God,  God  has  left  no  people 
without  some  witness  of  llimsell  As  knowledge  of  the  religious 
lit-eratures  of  the  nations  increased,  men  became  sensible  of  quali- 
ties in  them  which  show  their  kinship  with  the  Hebrew  psalms 
and  omcles.  They  began  to  understiuid  that  no  one  people  has 
exclusive  right  to  call  itself  "  the  chosen  people  of  God  " ;  and 
that  privilege  is  the  measure  of  obligation,  not  a  reason  for  self- 
exaltation.  Without  abating  one  jot  from  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  they  began  to  see  that  the  Hindoo 
and  the  Chinaman  and  the  Japanese  were  also  children  of  God 
and  had  their  contribution  to  make  to  the  religious  and  moral  life 
of  the  world. 

Christianity  has  suffered  greatly  from  two  errors.  One  ia  the 
narrowing  of  God^s  interest,  at  first  to  a  single  people,  and  then 
to  a  single  cult.  The  other  is  the  identification  of  Christianity 
with  an  ecclesiastical  institution  and  a  theological  system.  Jesofi 
came  not  to  give  men  n  religion,  but  to  reveal  God  and  the  true 
spirit  and  manner  of  life.  He  summarized  the  entire  significance 
of  *'  the  law  and  the  prophet* ''  in  the  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart,  .  .  .  and  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.*'  This  injunction  shows  the  inseparable  union  be- 
tween real  religion  and  morality,  and  announces  a  principle  as 
broad  as  the  whole  of  life. 

The  supreme  ta&t  of  a  religion  or  a  religious  doctrine  is  its 
ability  to  produce  good  men  and  women  and  a  sound  and  benefi- 
cent social  order.  It  is  accurately  expressed  in  the  words  of 
JefiUfi^  "  By  their  fruits*  ye  shall  know  them/*  and  this  test  is 
applicable  to  systems  and  peoples  as  well  n&  to  individual  men. 
Christianity  is  on  trial  to-day,  a  trial  which  is  at  once  drastic 
and  inescapable.  The  emergence  of  the  Japanese — a  people  not 
moulded  by  Christian  influence — the  character  which  they  display 
and  the  lofty  ethical  principles  which  are  expressed  in  their  ac- 
tion, raise  many  questions. 

It  will  not  be  contested  that  Christian  principles — ^that  is,  the 
principles  of  Ohrist^ — endure  comparison  with  any  others  with- 
out disadvantage  to  themselves.    Jesus  Himself  may  be  put  by  the 
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}  of  anj  other  teacher  of  religiouB  and  moral  truth  without  fear 
of  Hift  fluffering  by  the  comparison.  But  neither  Jesus  nor  Hie 
lotduDg  excludes  the  worth  and  truth  of  others;  rather  He  wel- 
oomen  all  and  includes  all  that  are  kindred  id  e^isence*  But  the 
ion  aridee  and  is  growing  among  us  that,  while  we  are 
in  name,  we  are  in  many  ways,  very  un-Christian  in 
temiier  and  conduct  The  case  of  Russia,  with  its  ignorant,  su- 
perstitions and  bigoted  Church,  need  not  be  cited;  we  may  take 
the  most  ejilightejied  and  civilized  Christian  nations — the  British, 
the  German,  the  American.  The  attitude  which  a  nation  assumes 
towards  other  nations  and  the  kind  of  social  order  which  it 
jnaintams  within  itself  afford  fair  tests  of  its  Christian  char- 
aeler*  Tried  by  this  test,  the  so-calltMl  Christian  civilization  is, 
in  many  reepects,  decidedly  nn-Christian,  The  dominating  forces 
tn  il  are  individualism,  self-assertion,  injustice,  selfishness,  pride 
_aod  greed  for  riches.     Christian  peoples  are  deficient  in  moral 

ipltne  of  the  will,  and  in   that  self-effacement  which  is  a 

ingitifihing  mark  of  the  highest  moral  development.  Almost 
unrariably,  *'  rights  "  take  precedence  over  duties,  and  self-interest 
abridges  or  obstructs  exact  justice.  The  onlooker  beholds  this 
linary  spectacle,  an  un-Christian  Christianity.     There  is 

itScant  confession  of  this  in  the  common  admission  that  the 
teachings  of  Jesuje  are  not  practicable  in  business,  politics  and 
mtemational  intercourse. 

Coneehrably,  one  may  contend  that  our  present  social  life  is  the 
imilt  of  a  long  evolution,  and  is  eeonomically  wise  and  benefi- 
cent; but  one  cannot  truthfully  call  it  Christian.  Now,  if  Shin- 
tofel  and  Buddhist  Japan  can  produce  a  higher,  saner,  more  just, 
more  aelf-controlled,  more  unselfish  individual  and  social  life 
Ihaji  Chnstian  England  or  America,  by  that  fact  Christianity, 
M»  ttkem  peoples  have  interpreted  and  exemplified  itj  is  proved 
infrrior  to  Shintoism  and  Buddhism.  But  what  really  suffers 
by  the  comparison  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Jesus,  but  the  Chris- 
tiaoitx  ^  ^  Church,  the  Christianity  which  we  have  made. 
In  oiber  wordi«,  Christianity  can  maintain  its  preeminence  only 
by  the  vital  and  effective  incorporation  of  the  spirit  and  teaching 
erf  Jeraa  in  individual  and  social  life  and  character.  Nothing 
can  invalidate  this  proposition.  The  trial  which  the  Cliristian 
uglJDiui  tr-  *'-  -T  to-day  is  obvious  and  inescapable.  Ijet  us,  at 
liasty  he  h'  iiJi  ouriselves.    If  we  will  not  practise  what  Jesus 
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taught,  let  us  cease  to  call  ourselves  Christian.    It  may  be 
some  of  thoee  whom  we  have  called  "  heathen  *'  are  more  Christian 
than  we* 

The  missioimry  enterprise  of  the  Church  is  accounted  its  great- 
est engagement  and  the  duty  of  prosecuting  that  enterprise  its 
greatest  obligation ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  No  great  good 
can  be  possessed  apart  from  the  obligation  to  share  it  with  all 
others;  and  the  greater  the  good,  the  greater  the  obligation.  Buti 
the  validity  of  the  Church's  missionary  enterprise  reete  solidly 
only  on  the  demonstration  that  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  principle  are  the  best  in  the  world.  That  they  are 
the  best  I  hold  to  be  demonstrable,  if  only  the  testimony  of  men 
of  other  faiths  be  taken,  with  the  evidence  which  the  actual  teach- 
ings of  Jeeus  applied  in  action  afford.  But  the  enterprise  is 
imperilled,  or  seriously  hindered  from  achieving  the  largest  re- 
gulte,  by  two  main  obstructions.  The  first  is  our  inapprecietion 
of  other  religionfi,  and  the  second  is  the  inconsistency  of  our  life 
with  the  Christian  faith  and  principles  which  we  inculcate. 

The  truth  is  that  humanity  is  one  in  its  fundamental  charac- 
teristics, needs  and  possibilities.  Truth,  righteouaness,  justice 
and  good-will  are  essential  everywhere  to  happy  and  beneficent 
life.  That  teaching  which  most  clearly  and  effectively  presenta 
these  is  the  best  teaching.  That  life  which  most  closely  conforms 
to  these  is  the  best  life.  That  faith  which  nioet  directly  and 
powerfully  inspires  to  these  is  the  best  faith.  We  believe  that 
Jesus  and  his  t-eachings  meet  all  the  conditions.  If  we  did  not, 
we  should  not,  when  once  awakened  to  the  meaning  of  moral 
obligation,  profess  adherence  to  them.  But  the  question  is  up 
and  will  not  down:  Are  we  genuinely  Christian?  The  question 
is,  first  of  all,  one  for  the  individual  man  and  woman.  It  is, 
s^cond^  one  for  society.  If  individuals  are  iiersistently  Christian, 
they  will  make  society  Christian.  Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  We  have 
not  taktJi  Jesus  frankly  at  His  own  word  and  on  His  own  terms. 
With  perfect  propriety,  with  absolute  justice,  He  might  say  to 
us,  aa  He  said  to  some  professed  disciples  in  His  time :  *'  Why  call 
yc-  me  Lord,  T^ord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say  ?*'  We  read  theee 
words  in  the  New  Testament,  but,  with  curious  fatuity,  we  never 
suspect  that  they  are  addressed  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  Church 
and  the  Christendom  which  is  identified  with  the  Church  are  to 
hear  the  doomf  ul  words  which  were  spokeu  to  the  ancient ''  elect  ^ 
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people  of  God:  *'  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from 
you  and  given  to  a  people  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.*' 

Possibly,  hasty  and  inconsequent  inferences  will  be  drawn  from 
what  I  have  said  thus  far.  Some  may  say  that  I  have  deliberately 
tried  to  exhibit  the  inadequacy  of  Christianily,  and  that  I  am 
lodging  elsewhere  than  to  its  Founder  and  Head  for  a  purer  faith 
and  a  loftier  ideal.  Of  course,  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Of  course,  too,  if  there  were  a  purer  faith  and  a  loftier  ideal  than 
the  Christian  faith  and  ideal,  that  very  fact  of  a  superior  excel- 
lence would  stamp  Christianity  with  inferiority.  But  no  one  can 
successfully  maintain  that  any  of  the  other  religions  of  the  world, 
as  an  inspiring  and  regulative  moral  force,  even  rivals  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  He  stands  above  all  other  teachers.  Buddha  and 
Confucius  and  Zoroaster  and  Mohammed  are  measured  by  the 
standard  which  He  has  created.  He  is  still  the  Master  among 
many  masters.  But,  to  an  appalling  extent,  His  teaching  is  dis- 
regarded, has,  indeed,  never  been  seriously  regarded,  by  Christian 
nations.  They  worship  Him,  but  do  not  obey  Him.  They  blazon 
His  cross  on  church  and  banner,  but  do  not  crucify  their  selfish- 
ness.   They  hail  Him  as  a  ransom,  but  abjure  Him  as  an  example. 

It  is  not  He  nor  His  teaching  which  is  on  trial ;  it  is  the  spurious 
Christianity  which  leaves  human  society  still  the  prey  of  greedy 
lusts  and  the  victim  of  unrighteous  craft  and  wicked  oppression. 
Why  are  the  people,  in  increasing  numbers,  drifting  away  from 
the  Church?  Because  they  have  begun  to  suspect  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  religion  which  finds  profit  in  the  practical  denial  of  its 
own  primary  principles.  In  innumerable  instances,  professed 
Christians  are  the  chief  exploiters  of  their  fellow  men  for  gain, 
the  chief  advocates  of  a  social  caste  which  dooms  a  race  to  prac- 
tical serfdom  because  of  its  color,  and  the  chief  supporters  of  a 
vast  system  of  political  corruption.  In  several  great  Christian 
nations  a  formal  alliance  exists  between  Church  and  State;  in 
nearly  all  a  formal  alliance  exists  between  Church  and  School. 
But,  as  an  English  writer  (the  editor  of  "  The  Hibbert  Journal '') 
has  recently  said : 

"  This  alliance,  in  spite  of  the  inseparable  connection  between  Re- 
ligion and  Ethics,  has  failed,  so  far,  to  bo  productive  of  any  combined 
and  determined  endeavor  to  build  up  the  character  of  the  people.  For 
Religion  iteelf  has  drifted  away  from  its  ethical  basis;  hence  '  religious 
teaching'  has  oome  to  mean  anything  and  everything  except  the  one 
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thing  it  ought  to  mean.  All  kinds  of  side  issues — some  of  which  are 
none  too  creditable  to  the  ]Mirties  concerned — ^have  been  suffered  to 
obscure  the  central  purpose  of  education.  We  hare  made  idols  of  our 
the<dogioal  jeakNisies  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  and  in  blind  derotion 
to  these  hare  trusted  to  scraps  of  doctrinal  patter  to  form  the  manhood 
of  the  race^  and  to  save  us  from  being  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the 
day  of  judgment." 

What  immediately  follows  by  Mr.  Jacks  does  not  so  aocmmtely 
apply  to  many  of  our  schools  as  it  does  to  Rnglirfi  schools^  but  it 
is  not  without  application  e\&i  here: 


**  la  how  many  of  the  schoob  of  the  people  are  the  kssoas  of  prirmte 
aad  social  duty  being  effeciiTcly  Uught?  How  many  ssahe  it  their  aim 
to  teach  the  dements  of  self-respect  and  srif-control?  Where  do  we  ted 
a  higher  place  girea  to  courtesy.  self-subordinatioB*  temperaaee^  eooiage, 
ftlial  pie|y«  than  to  the  Latin  accidence  or  "^  the  ieq[uiremcBts  of  the  eode'T 
Where  is  it  taught  as  a  dai^  lessoa— as  a  trwth  never  to  he  imguU— 
hgr  poor  van  or  rich— that  there  are  objects  and  oceaskms  in  the  ] 
of  which  life  is  to  be  counted  as  nothing  worths  and  freely 
iacriice?  Bushido  (the  Japanese  ethical  code)  may  he  a  poor 
I  ^  not  think  so— b«t  what  we«ld  csie  grre  lor  a  breath  of 
aanag  the  vicioiss  and  aMMsic  Tenths  who  thrcetg  the  U|^tei 
iaies  of  onr  great  tovsnss.  among  the  idle  rich,  snw^  the 
thn—nilu  of  Glasgow.  LaTerpoel.  Biiminghaak  er  the  East 

He  might  han^  added  New  Yortu  Philadelpkia,  Cliicaigo  and 
Boston. 

For  a  kHig  time,  ih^  Cttmnan  natkwi^  hare  assoaaed  aad  ex- 
ereised  soprvsnacy  in  w;tr  and  liartf  mttwI  thie  isfiscraiDeiits  and 
iBiptiK>is  \>f  war  iv^  the  ^xduw*  ?a«t  ef  »«r^r',>Q>  etSjwsKy.  B«t 
the  lis)^  Oif  Jaras^  has  <ttim  tius  ^^ei7Jl*wct  4i$«^:ii=:p^Mi  a  srteve 
sKc^k«  ;aie  ha*  doae  t Ju:?  Vy  Ae  :y?if  vrf  ^litrK^^^  ia  I>*ai?r  and 
tal  whidh  she  has  p«\>i«iK^ :  aasd  Japuusi  9*  a  ^oirA^SirTSBaa  immbl 
In  ^e^rvml  eif  the  O&Ti^Qsaus  7sitx'«eB»-HhtK;K&Ly  r3i  ffTTintTrf^  wlKite 
r^urikme&taTy  wnw^isw  i*^  i^wa  vV0!i*3>rtec  c«it  isiiff  auisaep — 

Is  it  VKtt;i»«rK  as  Mir  Jacks  sq^:;j9KCSv  *  ?t  i^r  »*  jit^rsc  p«rt  ^ 

rws'Wfc  *»  aiMittt  iiwwiki»«i '^^     If  ^-j  ^  wir  m^j  jeem  i» 
vNOiHhKMa  duic:: 

-"ft  *t 
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■prcfw.  Judged  by  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  there  is 
not  one  of  the  great  lands  of  Christendom  which  can  boast  itself  free 
from  tlie  danger  of  moral  and  physical  decay.  All  their  energies  are 
needed  for  tlie  solution  of  the  problems  hence  arising;  they  have  none 
to  apare  upon  the  blowing  of  each  other's  souls  into  eternity.  The 
qneation  whether  this  one  shall  rise  or  that  one  fall  is  of  little  moment, 
compared  with  the  greater  question  whether  all  are  not  falling  together. 
The  answer  to  that  question  depends  on  how  long  they  are  content  to 
kare  their  social  problems  unsolved." 

The  writer  whom  I  have  quoted  concludes: 

•*  For  nations,  as  for  individuals,  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity 
is  a  Tain  thing:  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  supreme  must  assuredly 
fail  unless  it  finds  its  exponent  in  renovated  national  life." 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  because  in  these  words  the  truth 
is  «o  clearly  and  strongly  put.  The  future  of  Christianity  depends 
on  the  faithfulness  with  which  Christians  exhibit  its  pure  spirit 
and  exemplify  its  exalted  principles.  That  is  a  matter  which 
comes  home  to  us  all.  Our  religion  must  make  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  character  and  a  social  order  which  is  at  once 
benign  and  just,  or  it  will  stand  disapproved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  world  as  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  human  life;  and 
the  fault  will  not  be  with  Jesus  or  the  doctrines  which  He  taught, 
but  with  us.  To  the  Christianity  which  wc  have  made  will  be 
applied — is  being  applied — the  supreme  test:  "By  its  fruits  ye 
diall  know  it.'' 

Philip  Stafford  Moxom. 
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ANTONIO  FOGAZZARO   AND    HIS 
MASTERPIECE. 

BY  WILLIAM  ROSOOE  THAYER. 


L 
Lovers  of  Italy  have  regretted  that  foreigners  should  judge 
her  contemporary  ideals  and  literary  achievements  by  the  brilliant, 
but  obscene  and  degenerate,  Ijooks  of  Qabriele  D'Annunzio.  Such 
books,  the  products  of  disease,  no  matter  what  language  they  may 
be  written  in,  quickly  circulate  from  country  to  country:  like 
epidemics  they  sweep  up  and  down  the  world,  requiring  no  pass- 
ports, respecting  no  frontiers,  while  benefits  travel  slowly  from 
people  to  people,  and  often  lose  much  in  the  passage.  D^Annun- 
isio,  speaking  the  universal  language — Sin — ^has  been  accepted  as 
the  typical  Italian  by  foreigners  who  know  Carducci  merely  as 
a  name,  and  have  perhaps  never  heard  of  Fogazzaro.  Yet  it  is 
in  these  men  that  the  better  genius  of  modem  Italy  has  recently 
expressed  itself.  Carducci's  international  reputation  as  the  fore- 
most living  poet  in  Europe  and  a  literary  critic  of  the  first  class 
gains  slowly,  but  its  future  is  secure.  Fogazzaro,  in  "  The  Saint,** 
has  confirmed  the  impression  of  his  five^and-twcnty  years'  career 
as  a  novelist,  and,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary  power  and  pertinence 
of  this  crowning  work,  he  has  suddenly  become  an  international 
celebrity.  The  myopic  censors  of  the  Index  have  assured  the 
widest  circulation  of  this  book  by  condemning  it  as  heretical. 
In  the  few  months  since  its  publication,  it  has  been  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Italians;  it  appeared  in  French  translation 
in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux.  Mandes  *'  and  in  Qerman  in  the  "  Hoch- 
land  *';  and  it  has  been  the  storm  centre  of  religious  and  literary 
debate.  Now  it  wUl  be  sought  by  a  still  wider  circle,  eager  to 
see  what  the  doctrines  are,  written  by  the  leading  Catholic  lajrman 
in  Italy,  at  which  the  Papal  advisers  have  taken  fright    Time 
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WAS  when  it  was  the  books  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church 
— of  some  mocking  Voltaire^  some  learned  Benan,  some  impas- 
sioned Michelet — ^which  they  thrust  on  the  Index;  now  they  pil- 
I017  the  Catholic  layman  with  the  largest  following  in  Italy,  one 
who  has  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  the  Church.  They  have 
made  the  fortune  of  the  book  they  hoped  to  suppress;  and  this  is 
good,  for  **  The  Saint  ^^  is  a  real  addition  to  literature. 

n. 

Antonio  Fogazzaro,  the  most  eminent  Italian  novelist  since 
Manzoni,  was  bom  at  Yicenza  on  March  25th,  1842.  He  was 
happy  in  his  parents,  his  father,  Mariano  Fogazzaro,  being  a 
man  of  refined  tastes  and  sound  learning,  while  his  mother, 
Teresa  Barrera,  united  feminine  sweetness  with  wit  and  a  warm 
heart  From  childhood  they  influenced  all  sides  of  his  nature, 
and  when  the  proper  time  came  they  put  him  in  charge  of  a  wise 
tutor.  Professor  Zanella,  who  seems  to  have  divined  his  pupil's 
talents  and  the  best  way  to  cultivate  them.  Toung  Fogazzaro, 
having  completed  his  course  in  the  classitn,  went  on  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  which  he  pursued  first  in  the  Universily  of  Padua  and 
then  at  Turin,  where  his  father  had  taken  up  a  voluntary  exile. 
For  Vicenza,  during  the  forties  and  fifties,  lay  under  Austrian 
subjection,  and  any  Italian  who  desired  to  breathe  freely  in  Italy 
had  to  seek  the  liberal  air  of  Piedmont 

Fogazzaro  received  his  diploma  in  due  season,  and  began  to 
practise  as  advocate,  but  in  that  casual  way  common  to  young 
men  who  know  that  their  real  leader  is  not  Themis  but  Apollo. 
Ere  long  he  abandoned  the  bar  and  devoted  himself  with  equal 
enthusiasm  to  music  and  poetry,  for  both  of  which  ho  had  un- 
usual aptitude.  Down  to  1881  he  printed  chiefly  volumes  of  verse, 
which  gave  him  a  genuine,  if  not  popular,  reputation.  In  that 
year  he  brought  out  his  first  romance,  "  Malomhra,"  and  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  followed 
it  with  ''DanieU  Coriisr  "II  Misiero  del  Poetar  "Piccolo 
Mondo  Antico,"  *' Piccolo  Mondo  Modemo,"  and,  finally,  in 
the  autumn  of  1906,  "  II  Santo,"  This  list  by  no  means  exhausts 
his  productivity,  but  it  includes  the  books  by  which,  gradually  at 
firsts  and  with  triumphant  strides  of  late,  he  has  come  into  great 
fame  in  Italy  and  has  risen  into  the  small  group  of  living  authors 
who  address  a  cosmopolitan  public. 
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For  many  years  past  Signor  Fogazzaro  has  dwelt  in  hia  native 
Vicenza,  tTie  most  honored  of  her  citizens,  round  whom  haa  grown 
up  a  band  of  eager  disciplea,  who  look  to  him  for  gnidanee,  not 
merely  in  matters  intellectual  or  aesthetic,  but  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  He  haa  conceived  of  the  career  of  man  of  letters  as  a  great 
opportunity,  not  as  a  mere  trade.  Nothing  could  show  better  his 
high  seriousness  than  his  waiting  until  the  age  of  thirty-nine  ■ 
before  publishing  his  first  novel,  unless  it  be  the  restraint  which 
led  him,  after  having  embarked  on  the  career  of  novelist,  to  de- 
vote four  or  five  years  on  the  average  to  hie  studies  in  fiction.  So 
his  books  are  ripe,  the  fruits  of  a  deliberate  and  rich  nature,  and 
not  the  windfalls  of  a  mere  literary  trick.  And  now,  at  a  little 
more  than  threescore  years,  the  publication  of  "The  Saint*' 
entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  few  literary  masters  of  the  time. 

HL 

"  The  Saint  '*  may  be  considered  under  many  aspects — indeed, 
the  critics,  in  their  efforts  to  classify  it,  have  already  fallen  out 
over  its  real  character.  Some  regard  it  as  a  thinly  disguised 
statement  of  a  creed ;  others,  as  a  novel  pure  and  simple ;  othera, 
as  a  campaign  document  (in  the  broadest  sense) ;  others,  as  no 
novel  at  all,  but  a  dramatic  sort  of  confession.  The  Jesuits  hare 
had  it  put  on  the  Index;  the  Christian  Democrats  have  accepted 
it  as  their  gospel:  yet  Jesuits  and  Christian  Democrats  both  pro- 
fess to  be  Catholics.  Such  a  divergence  of  opinion  proves  conclu- 
sively that  the  book  possesses  unusunl  power  and  that  it  is  many- 
sided.  Instead  of  pitching  upon  one  of  these  views  as  right  and 
declaring  all  the  rest  to  be  ivrong^  it  is  more  profitable  to  try  to 
discover  in  the  book  itself  what  grounds  each  class  of  critics  findi 
to  justify  its  particular  and  exclusive  verdict 

On  the  face  of  it  what  does  the  book  say?  This  is  what  it 
says:  That  Piero  Maironi,  a  man  of  the  world,  cultivated  far 
beyond  his  kind,  after  having  had  a  vehement  love-affair,  is 
stricken  with  remorse,  "experiences  religion,"  becomes  penitent^ 
is  filled  with  a  strange  zeal — an  ineffable  comfort- — and  derotet , 
himself,  body,  heart  and  soul  to  the  worship  of  God  aad  the 
succor  of  his  fellow  men.  As  Benedetto,  the  lay  brother,  he  » 
the  peasant  populations  among  the  Sabine  hills,  or  moves  on  his 
errands  of  hope  and  mercy  among  the  poor  of  Rome.  ^Bfmjhoiy 
recognizes  him  as  a  holy  man — *^  a  saint/'    Perhaps^  if  be  had 
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led  liii»8eli  to  taking  only  soup  or  Bimple  mediemes  to  the 
and  sick,  he  would  have  been  unmolesUd  in  liiB  philan- 
tlutipy;  but,  aftor  hk  conversion,  he  had  devoured  the  Scriptures 
fllid  tHidied  the  books  of  tiie  Fathers,  until  the  spirit  of  the  early, 
ample,  untiieological  Church  had  poured  into  him.  It  brought 
a  Jneeeige  the  truth  of  which  so  stirred  him  that  he  could  not  rest 
until  be  imparted  it  to  his  fellows.  He  preached  righteousness,— 
the  aapremacy  of  conduct  over  ritual;  love  as  the  test  and  goal  of 
life;  but  always  with  full  acknowledgment  of  Mother  Church  as 
tile  way  ci  salvation*  Indeed,  he  seeins  to  doubt  neither  the  im- 
pregnability  of  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  nor  the  validi^ 
of  the  Petrine  corner-stone;  taking  these  for  granted,  he  aims 
to  lire  the  Christian  life  in  every  act,  in  every  thought.  The 
taperatjiicture — the  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church  to-day,  the 
Culurea  and  tun  of  clerical  society,  the  rigid  ecclesiasticism — ^theee 
be  omely  in  loyalty  to  fundamental  truths,  criticise,  and,  if  need 
hs,  qaidemn,  where  they  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  pure  re- 
But  Benedetto  engages  very  little  in  controversy;  hia 
ia  to  glorify  the  good,  sure  that  the  good  requires  only  to 
be  leftaled  in  all  its  beauty  and  charm  in  order  to  draw  irre- 
aiitiUj  to  itaelf  souls  that,  for  lack  of  vision,  have  been  pursuing 
Iba  mediocre  or  the  bad. 

Yet  lliese  utterances,  so  natural  to  Benedetto,  awaken  the  sub- 
pieiQlia  of  his  superiors,  who — we  cannot  say  without  cause — 
;  heresy  in  them.  Good  works,  righteous  conduct — what  are 
\m  comparison  with  blind  subscription  to  orthodox  formulas? 
is  persecuted,  not  by  an  obviously  brutal  or  sangui- 
any  petaecutioii, — although  it  might  have  come  to  that  except 
far  a  eaiaatrophe  of  another  sort, — but  by  the  very  finesse  of  per- 
eecstiofL  The  sagacious  politicians  of  the  Vatican,  inheritors  of 
ibe  aocumitlated  craft  of  a  thousand  years,  know  too  much  to 
a  tratterflj  on  a  wheel,  to  make  a  martyr  of  an  inconvenient 
wliom  they  cah  be  rid  of  quietly.  Therein  lies  the  tragedy 
flif  Benedetto's  experience,  so  far  as  we  regard  him,  or  as  he  thought 
htTiWftf,  an  inetnunent  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Church. 

On  the  face  of  it,  therefore,  **  The  Saint "  is  the  story  of  a  man 
with  m  peasioii  for  doing  good,  in  the  most  direct  and  human  way, 
vbo  foood  tlie  Church  in  which  he  believed,  the  Church  which 
oetensslily  to  do  good  according  to  the  direct  and  human 
wi  JwKQB  Christ*  thwarting  him  at  every  step.     Here  is  s 
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conflict,  let  us  remark  in  pafising,  worthy  to  be  the  theme  of  a 
gieat  tragedy.  Does  not  "Antigone"  rest  on  a  aimilar  conflict 
between  Antigone's  simple  human  way  of  showing  hor  sisterly 
affection  and  the  rigid  f onnaliam  of  the  orthodoxy  of  her  day  ? 


Let  ua  look  next  at  *'  The  Saint "  as  a  campaign  document,  the 
aspect  under  which  it  has  been  most  hotly  discTisaed  in  Italy.  It 
has  been  accepted  as  the  platform,  or  even  the  gospel,  of  the 
Christian  Democrats.  WTio  are  they?  They  are  a  body  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Italians,  among  them  being  a  conaiderable 
number  of  religious,  who  yearn  to  put  into  practice  the  concrete 
exhortations  of  the  Evangelists.  They  are  really  carried  forward 
by  that  ethical  wave  which  has  swept  over  Western  Europe  and 
America  during  the  past  generation,  and  has  resulted  in  **  slum- 
ming,'^ in  practical  social  service,  in  all  kinds  of  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  quite  irre- 
spective of  sectarian  or  even  Christian  initiative.  Tkis  great 
movement  began^  indeed,  outside  of  the  churches,  among  men  and 
women  who  felt  grievously  the  misery  of  their  fellow  creatures 
and  their  own  obligation  to  do  what  they  could  to  relieve  it  From 
them,  it  has  readied  the  churches,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Italy.  No  doubt  the  spread  of  Socialism,  with  its 
superficial  resemblance  to  some  of  the  features  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, has  somewhat  modified  the  character  of  this  ethical  move- 
ment; so  that,  in  fact,  the  Italian  Christian  Democrats  have  he&a 
confounded,  by  persons  with  only  a  blurred  sense  of  outlinea, 
with  the  Socialists  themselves.  Whatever  they  may  become^  how- 
ever, they  now  profess  views  in  regard  to  property  which  separata 
them  by  an  unbridgeable  chasm  from  the  Socialista 

In  thcdr  zeal  for  their  fellow  men,  and  especially  for  the  poor 
and  down-trodden  classes,  they  find  the  old  agencies  of  charity 
insufficient  To  visit  the  sick,  to  comfort  the  dying,  to  dole  out 
soup  at  the  convent  gate,  is  well,  but  it  offers  no  remedy  for  the 
cAuses  behind  poverty  and  blind  remediable  suffering.  Only 
through  better  laws,  strictly  administered,  can  effectual  help  come. 
Hence  the  Chriatian  Democrats  deemed  it  indispensable  that  they 
should  be  free  to  influence  legislation. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  stubborn  prohibition  of  the  Vatican 
confronted  theuL    Since  1870,  when  the  Italians  entered  Home 
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babltihed  there  the  capital  of  United  Italy,  the  Vatican  had 
forliiddeii  faithful  Catholics  to  take  part,  either  aa  electors  or  as 
andidates^  in  buj  of  the  national  elections,  the  fiction  being  that, 
vm  they  to  go  to  tha  polls  or  t^  be  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Dcrputiee,  they  would  thereby  recognize  the  Boyal  Government 
idlidi  bad  destroyed  the  tetaporal  power  of  the  Popa  Then  what 
viHild  become  of  that  other  fiction — the  Pope's  prisonership  in 
the  Vaticazi — which  was  to  prove  for  thirty  years  the  beat-paying 
Mset  among  the  Papal  invcstmenta  ?  So  long  aa  the  Curia  main- 
tfttned  an  irreconcilable  attitnde  towards  the  Kingdom,  it  could 
faoQnt  on  kindling  by  irritation  the  ^rmpathy  and  zeal  of  Catholiea 
all  Ofer  the  world.  In  Italy  itaelf  many  devout  Catholics  had 
long  ]iro>tested  that,  as  it  was  through  the  acquisition  of  temporal 
power  that  the  Church  had  become  worldly  and  corrupt,  so 
duoogli  the  lose  of  temporal  power  it  would  regain  its  spiritual 
bcaltla  and  efficiency.  They  urged  that  the  Holy  Father  could 
perform  his  religious  functions  best  if  he  were  not  involved  in 
lolitacal  intrigues  nnd  governmental  perplexities.  No  one  would 
avert  tliat  Jesus  could  have  better  fulfilled  his  mission  if  he  had 
beea  king  ol  Jndea;  why,  then,  sliould  the  Pope,  the  Vicar  of 
Jan0»  require  worldly  pomp  and  power  that  his  Master  disdained  ? 

Hdtfaer  Pius  IX  nor  Ijco  XIII,  however,  was  open  to  arguments 
of  thia  kind.  Incidentally  it  was  clear  that,  if  Catliolics  as  such 
were  kept  away  from  the  polls,  nobody  could  say  precisely  just 
bow  maay  thqr  numbered*  The  Vatican  constantly  asserted  that 
ita  adherents  were  in  a  majority — a  claim  which,  if  true,  meant 
thai  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  rested  on  a  very  precarious  basis.  But 
other  Catholics  sincerely  deplored  the  harm  which  the  irreconcil- 
abk  attitude  of  the  Curia  caused  to  religion.  They  regretted  to 
wee  aa  affair  purely  political  treated  as  religious;  to  have  the 
btlStf  in  tho  Pope's  temporal  power  virtually  set  up  aa  a  part  of 
tismr  creed-  The  Lord*8  work  was  waiting  to  be  done;  yet  they 
who  ought  to  be  foremost  in  it  were  handicapped.  Other  agencies 
had  stepped  in  ahead  of  them.  The  Socialists  were  making  con- 
TotM  by  myriads;  sceptics  and  cynics  were  sowing  hatred,  riot  of 
Cfanrcfa  merely,  but  of  all  religion.  It  was  time  to  abandon 
'tb«  priaonar-of-the- Vatican '*  humbug,  time  io  permit  zealous 
Catho^  to  serve  Ood  and  their  fellow  men  according  to  the 
I  and  isetlioiLs  of  the  present  age. 

At  laal,  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  the  new  Pope,  Pius  X,  gave  the 
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faithful  tacit  permission^  if  he  did  not  officially  command  them^ 
to  take  part  in  the  elections.  Various  motives  were  assigned 
for  this  change  of  front  Did  even  the  IJltramontanes  lealiae 
that,  since  France  had  repealed  the  Concordat,  they  could  find 
their  best  support  in  Italy?  Or  were  they  driven  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  to  accept  the  constitutional  government  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  incoming  tide  of  Anarchism^  Socialism  and 
the  other  subversive  forces?  The  Church  is  the  most  conservatiYe 
element  in  Christendom :  in  a  new  upheaval  it  will  surely  rally 
to  the  side  of  any  other  element  which  promises  to  save  Bodeiy 
from  chaos.  These  motives  have  been  cited  to  explain  the  leoent 
action  of  the  Holy  See,  but  there  were  high-minded  Catholics 
who  liked  to  think  that  the  controlling  reason  was  religious — 
that  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors  had  at  last  been  persuaded  that 
the  old  policy  of  abstention  wrought  irreparable  harm  to  the  re- 
ligious life  of  millions  of  the  faithful  in  Italy. 

However  this  may  be,  Antonio  Fogazzaro's  book,  filled  with  iiie 
Liberal  and  Christian  spirit,  has  been  eagerly  caught  up  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Christian  Democrats,  and  indeed  of  all  intel- 
ligent Catholics  in  Italy,  who  have  always  held  that  religicm  and 
patriotism  are  not  incompatible,  and  that  the  Church  has  most 
injured  itself  in  prolonging  the  antagonism.  In  this  respect^ 
"  The  Saint,''  like  ''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and  similar  books  which 
crystallize  an  entire  series  of  ideals  or  sum  up  a  crisis^  leaped 
immediately  into  importance,  and  seems  certain  to  enjoy,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  prestige  that  crowns  such  works.  Putting 
it  on  the  Index  can  only  add  to  its  power. 

V. 

But  readers  who  imagine  that  this  aspect  measures  the  sig- 
nificance of  "  The  Saint "  have  read  the  surface  only.  The  proba- 
bility of  restoring  friendly  relations  between  Church  and  State 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  everybody  in  Italy :  but  of  even  greater 
concern  are  the  implications  which  issue  from  Signer  Fogaxsaro^s 
thought.  He  is  an  evolutionist;  he  respects  the  higher  critidam; 
he  knows  that  religions,  like  states  and  secular  institutions,  have 
their  birth  and  growth  and  inevitable  decay.  So  Catholicism 
must  take  its  course  in  the  human  circuit,  and  expect  socmer  or 
later  to  pass  away.  This  would  be  the  natural  deduction  to  draw 
from  the  premise  of  evolution.    Signer  Fogazzaro,  however,  does 
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noit  drmw  it  He  coneeiTes  that  Catholicism  containB  a  final  de- 
poot  of  trath  which  can  neither  be  superseded,  wasted,  nor  de- 
flroyed* 

••  My  friends/'  says  Benedetto,  "  you  say,  '  We  have  reposed  in 
tht  abide  of  this  tree,  but  now  its  bark  cracks  and  dries ;  the  tree 
wili  die;  let  us  go  in  search  of  other  shade.^  The  tree  will  not 
dk.  If  you  had  ears,  you  would  hear  the  movement  of  the  new 
lark  forming,  which  will  have  its  period  of  life,  will  crack,  will 
diy  in  its  turn,  because  another  bark  shall  replace  it.  The  tree 
does  not  die,  the  tree  grows/' 

Through  this  parable,  Signor  Fogazzaro  reveals  his  attitude, 
which,  it  appears,  does  not  differ  from  that  proposed  by  many 
Aii|^li^:ana  and  other  Protestants  towards  their  respective  churches. 
UerdJi  his  Saint  takes  on  the  largest  significance.  He  is  a  re- 
ligiovia  who  constantly  praises  Beason,  and  urges  his  hearers  to 
tmife  Bfittson ;  but  who,  at  a  given  moment,  falls  back  on  Faith, 
dctires  to  Faith,  insists  that  Fniili  alone  brings  its  own  warrant 
Hflifie  arise  paradoxes,  hence  contradictions  which  elude  a  rea- 
Mitlite  BolutioD.    For  instance,  in  one  discourse  Benedetto  says: 

*ns  Calholic  Church,  which  proclaims  it&elf  the  fountain  of  truib, 
nyyiwii  io-dftj  thr  search  for  Truth  when  it  is  carried  on  on  ita  own 
I0ifli4atlonj,  on  the  holj  books,  on  the  dogmas,  on  ita  oaserted  inf&lH- 
UHj.  Pot  \xb  this  means  that  it  has  no  longer  faith  in  itself.  The 
OmMic  Church  which  proclaims  itself  the  minister  of  Life,  to-day 
rftortlfs  and  stifles  whatever  lives  youthfully  within  it^  and  to-day  it 
fnf^  Itadf  on  all  ita  decadent  and  antiquated  usages/' 

Trt  a  Utile  farther  on  he  exclaims: 

**  Bwl  wbat  tort  of  faJth  ia  yours,  if  you  talk  of  leaving  the  Church 
biiMiif  eariain  antiquated  doctrines  of  its  heads,  certain  decreet  of 
Urn  Bonao  congregations,  certain  ways  in  a  pontiff's  government,  offend 
yoQf  What  sort  of  sons  are  you  who  talk  of  renouncing  your  mother 
btSHMS  ilie  Wiars  a  garment  which  does  not  please  you  T  Is  the  mother's 
hmgt  dwngfd  hy  a  garment T  When,  bowed  over  her,  weeping,  you  tell 
jmtt  kAndtim  to  Christ  and  Christ  heals  you,  do  you  think  about  the 
■Kbfsitirlty  of  a  passage  in  '  St.  John,'  about  the  real  author  of  the 
Wmaik  Qoapd  <ir  about  the  two  Isaiahs  T  When  you  commune  with 
^GMil  tn  tke  aaerament,  do  the  decrees  of  the  Indew  or  the  Holy  Office 
joaT  When,  giving  yourself  up  to  Mother  Church,  you  enter 
iova  of  deaths  ia  the  peace  she  breathes  In  you  less  sweet  because 
i  Bttfc  b  oppoaed  to  Christian  Democracy  f* 

So  Imt,  tfaerefore,  aa  Fogazzaro  ib  the  spokesman  of  loyal  yet 
it  CathotiGS,  he  ahows  that  among  them  also  the  process 
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of  theological  Bolxition  has  been  going  on.  Like  Protestants  who 
Btill  profess  creeds  which  they  do  not  believe,  these  intelligent 
Catholics  have  to  re&ort  to  straDge  devicee  in  order  to  patd 
up  a  truce  between  their  reason  and  their  faith.  This  insinoeri 
is  the  blight  of  the  present  age.  It  is  far  more  eerious  than  in- 
differentisra,  or  than  the  open  mockery  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury philoeophers.  So  long  as  it  lasts,  no  deep,  general  religions 
regeneration  will  be  possible.  But  Signor  Fogazzaro  himself  is 
unaware  of  his  ambiguous  position;  being  still  many  removes 
from  Jowett,  the  typical  Mr.  Facing-both-Ways  of  the  epoch. 


AnfT^ 


These  are  some  of  the  elements  in  "  The  Saint  *'  which 
to  its  importance;  but  these  would  not  make  it  a  work  of  art.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  as  a  work  of  art  that  it  appeals  at  the  outeet  to  read- 
ers, who  may  care  little  for  its  religious  purport     In  English 
we  have  only  *'  John  Inglesnnt  '*  and  "  Robert  Elsraere*^  to  com- 
pare it  with;  but  such  a  comparison,  though  obviously  imperfect, 
shows  at  once  how  easily  *'The  Saint"  surpasses  them  both,^     ^ 
not  merely  by  the  greater  significance  of  its  central  theme,  but  bj^H 
its  subtler  psychology,  its  wider  horizon,  its  more  various  contac^^ 
with  life,    Benedetto,  the  Saint,  is  a  new  character  in  fiction,  a 
mingling  of  St  Francis  and  Dr.  Dollinger,  a  man  of  to-day  in 
intelligence,  a  medieval  in  faith.     Nothing  could  be  finer  than 
the  way  in  which  Signor  Fogazzaro  depicts  his  zeal,  his  ecstaaies, 
his  visions,  his  depressiona,  his  doubts;  shows  the  physical  and 
mental  reactions ;  gives  ns,  in  a  word,  a  study  in  religious  morbid 
psychology — ^for,  say  what  we  will,  such  abnormalities  are  mor- 
bid— ^witiiout  rival  in  fiction.  We  follow  Benedetto's  spiritual  for- 
tunes with  aj9  much  eagerness  as  if  they  were  a  love-story. 

And  then  there  is  the  love-story.    Where  shall  one  turn  to  find 
another  like  it?    Jeanne  seldom  appears  in  the  foreground,  but 
we  feel  from  first  to  last  the  magnetism  of  her  pr^enoe»    Tb< 
is  always  the  possibility  that,  at  sight  or  thought  of  her,  Bei 
detto  may  be  swept  back  from  his  ascetic  vowa  to  the  life 
passion.    Their  first  meeting  in  the  monastery  chapel  is  a  mi 
piece  of  dramatic  climax,  and  Benedetto's  temptation  in  her  car- 
riage, after  the  feverish  interview  with  the  cabinet  offieer,  is 
marvel  of  psychological  subtlety.    Both  scenes  illustrate  Si 
FogBiiaro's  power  to  achieve  the  highest  artistic  resculta  wit 
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exaggeraidoD*  Thi»  nfittiraliieds  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  character  of  a  saint  is  uniLat"ural,  according  to  our  modem 
point  of  view.  We  have  a  healthy  distrust  of  ascetics,  whose 
nnxiety  over  their  soul's  condition  we  properly  r^ard  as  a  form 
of  egotism ;  and  we  know  how  easily  the  unco  guid  become  prigs. 
Fogas^aro's  hero  is  neither  an  egotist  of  the  ordinary  cloister 
variety,  nor  a  prig.  That  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  Jeanne  and 
not  to  him  shows  that  we  instinctively  resent  seeing  the  deepest 
htunan  cravings  sacrificed  to  sacerdotal  prescriptions* 

Why  did  Signor  Fogazzaro,  in  choosing  his  hero,  revert  to  that 
outworn  type?  He  knows  very  clearly  how  many  of  the  Catholic 
practices  are  what  he  calls  **  ossified  orgamsms,"  Why  did  he  set 
np  a  lay  monk  as  a  model  for  twentieth-century  Christians  who 
long  to  devot©  Uieir  lives  to  uplifting  their  fellow  men?  Did  he 
not  note  the  artificiality  of  asceticism — the  waste  of  energy  that 
comes  with  fasts,  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  morbidly 
pious  excitement?  When  asked  these  questions  by  his  followers, 
he  replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  preach  aaceticiam  as  a  nile  for 
all;  but  that  in  individual  eases,  like  Benedetto^s,  for  instance, 
it  was  a  psychological  necesaity.  Herein  Signor  Fogazzaro  cer- 
tainly discloses  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Italian  heart — 
of  that  heart  from  which  in  ita  early  modieval  vigor  sprang  the 
Roman  religion,  with  its  message  of  renunciation.  Even  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  subsequent  period  of  scepticism,  have  not 
blotted  out  those  tendencies  that  da.Ui  back  mora  than  a  thousand 
years:  so  that  to-day,  if  an  Italian  is  engulfed  in  a  passion  of 
self-sacrifice,  he  naturally  thinks  first  of  aseetidam  as  the  method* 
Among  Northern  races  a  similar  religions  experience  does  not 
suggest  hair  shirts  and  debilitating  pious  orgies,  except  among 
Puseyites  and  similar  survivals  from  a  dLffen?nt  epoch;  it  sug- 
gests active  work,  like  that  of  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army, 

No  one  can  gainsay,  however,  the  superb  artistic  effects  which 
Signor  Fogazzaro  attains  through  his  Sainfs  varied  erperiencee. 
He  causeb  to  pass  before  you  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
poon^ft  peastnt  of  the  Subiaeo  lulls,  to  duchesses  and  the  Pope 
himMlf, — some  incredulous,  some  mocking,  some  devout,  some 
bisitating,  some  spellbound, — in  the  presence  of  a  holy  man*  The 
fashionable  ladies  wish  to  take  him  up  and  make  a  lion  of  him ; 
the  siipdrftiticma  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment  and  believe  that 
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he  can  work  mixacleSj  or^  in  a  Budden  revulBion,  they  jeer  him  and 
drive  him  away  with  stones.  And  what  a  panorama  of  ecclesiaa- 
tical  life  in  Italy  I  What  a  collection  of  priests  and  monkB  and 
prelates,  and  with  what  inevitableness  one  after  another  turns 
the  cold  shoulder  on  the  volunteer  who  dares  to  assert  that  the 
test  of  religion  is  conduct?  There  is  an  air  of  mystery,  of  in- 
trigue, of  secret  messages  passing  to  and  fro— the  atmosphere  of 
craft  which  has  hnng  round  the  eccleaiastical  institution  so  many, 
many  centuries.  Few  scenes  in  modern  romance  can  match 
Benedetto's  interview  with  the  Pope — the  pathetic  figure  who, 
you  feel,  is  in  sad  truth  a  prisoner,  not  of  the  Italian  Government, 
but  of  the  crafly,  able,  remorseless  cabal  of  cardinals,  who  sur- 
round him,  dog  him  with  eavesdroppers,  edit  his  briefs,  check  hia 
benign  impulses,  and  effectually  prevent  the  truth  from  pene- 
trating to  his  lonely  study.  Benedetto's  appeal  to  the  Pope  to 
heal  the  four  wounds  from  which  the  Church  is  languishing  is 
a  model  of  impassioned  argument.  The  four  wounds,  be  it  noted, 
are  "  the  spirit  of  falsehood,"  "  the  spirit  of  clerical  domination," 
"  the  spirit  of  avarice,**  and  "  the  spirit  of  immobility."  The 
Pope  replies  in  a  tone  of  resignation;  he  does  not  disguise  his 
powerlesaneaa;  he  hopes  to  meet  Benedetto  again — in  heaven  I 

To  Signor  Fogazzaro  belongs  the  gift  of  the  masters  which 
enables  him  to  rise  without  effort  to  the  level  of  the  tragic  crisea. 
He  has  also  a  vein  of  humor,  without  which  such  a  theme  as  hia 
could  hardly  be  successfully  handled.  And  althaugh  there  is,  by 
measure,  much  serious  talk,  yet  so  skilfully  does  he  bring  in 
minor  diaracters,  with  their  transient  side-lights,  that  the  total 
impression  is  tliat  of  a  book  in  which  much  happena.  No  realist 
could  exceed  the  fidelity  with  which  Signor  Fogazasaro  outUnaa  a 
landscape,  or  fixes  a  passing  scene ;  yet,  being  an  idealist  through 
and  through,  he  has  produced  a  masterpiece  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation ifl  sovereign. 

Such  a  book,  sprung  from  '*  no  vain  or  shallow  thought,"  hold- 
ing in  solution  the  hopes  of  many  earnest  souls,  spreading  before 
us  the  mighty  spiritual  conflict  between  Medievalism  still 
umphant  and  tlie  young  undaunted  Powers  of  Light,  showing 
with  wonderful  lifelikeness  the  tragedy  of  man's  baffled 
to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  on  earth,  and  of  vom 
quenchable  love,  is  a  great  fact  in  the  world-literatnro  i 
time.  WiLLTAK  Kosooi  Tha 


THE  SHERMAN   ANTI-TRUST  LAW 

Why  it  has  Failed  and  Why  it  Should  be  Ambnded. 

«T  CHAJILJBI  O.  DAWBB,  PORMEBLY  OOMPTUOLLEH  OP  THE  CURRENCY. 


The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  makes  criminal  **  every  contract, 
combinAlion;  etc.,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
mwenl  States  or  with  foreign  nations," 

In  its  present  form,  during  the  sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed 
lince  its  passage,  it  has  proved  a  failure.  If  it  is  to  be  useful 
liere&fter^  it  must  be  made  to  deBne  what  kind  of  agreements  in 
r^traint  of  trade  are  illegal,  and  to  exempt  from  its  provisions 
thorn  trade  agreements  which,  while  they  may  be  in  restraint  of 
tlide^  operate  either  for  the  public  welfare  or  at  least  in  a  man- 
ner not  injurious  to  it.  This  is  the  day  of  the  trade  agreement 
We  pee  all  over  the  country,  in  different  linos  of  business,  dis- 
trkt,  city,  State  and  national  associations  of  business  men, 
lormed  for  mutual  prote*?tion  and  for  the  arranging  of  what 
Blight  be  termed  the  rules  of  trade.  The  business  community 
ili^adj  knows  that  there  are  certain  agreements  in  restraint  of 
tude  which  keep  alive  competition^  and  that  are  aimed  at  keeping 
it  tllre.  They  aeek  to  guhatitnte,  among  business  men,  the  **  live- 
iiid*let-liv€  *^  policy  for  the  policy  of  unrestrained  competition. 
Moet  of  fie  evils  against  which  we  cry  are  the  outgrowth  of  un- 
rMtratiied  and  unregulated  competition.  There  is  much  com- 
pkint  at  times  that  a  large  corporation  will  sell  below  coat  in  a 
ptrtienlar  locality  in  order  to  destroy  the  local  competitor,  and 
ihxi»  eoable  it  later  to  exercise  a  monopoly*  An  agreement  among 
ooBpetilari,  therefore,  not  to  sell  below  cost  may,  in  some  in- 
ilifiioes^  be  of  public  benefit,  as  preserving  a  larger  area  of  rea- 
•oaable  eoiopetition. 

Oi  osmiKf  it  may  not  be  thus  beneficial^  but  the  point  we  wish 
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to  make  is  that  a  trade  agreement,  whether  it  relates  to  priceB  or 
otherwise,  is  not  of  necessity  criminal;  that  it  may  have  either  a 
good  or  a  bad  purpose;  that  it  may  simply  preserve  private  rights 
and  privileges  of  trade  not  detrimental  to  the  public,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  should  not  make  criminal, 
aa  it  now  does,  all  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade.  A  law  should 
no  more  assume  that  a  trade  agreement  is  criminal  than  the  law 
assumes  any  individual  guilty  before  trial. 

Public  policy,  so  far  from  indiscriminately  making  all  such 
agreements  guilty,  should  encourage  any  contract  in  restraint  of 
trade  which  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
m  manufactured  products,  the  abolition  of  deception  in  sales,  the 
prevention  of  undue  collections  of  perishable  merchandise — ^like 
meats  and  fruits — ^at  points  where  the  demand  cannot  possibly 
equal  the  supply,  so  that  a  loss  and  waste  are  the  results.  It 
should  discoimtenance  any  contract  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
extorting  of  an  unreasonable  price. 

As  the  law  stands  at  present,  it  is  subject  to  the  following 
objections: 

(1)  As  its  principal  section  makes  criminal,  without  further 
definition,  an  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade,  it  leaves  to  judicial 
determination  the  definition  of  the  crime,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
defined,  but  will  only  be  defined  as  each  case  arises.  The  business 
community  is  therefore  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  may  constitute  a 
crime  under  the  law. 

(2)  It  makes  no  distinction  between  those  agreements  in  re- 
straint of  trade  which  are  beneficial  to  the  public  and  those  which 
are  detrimental.  An  agreement  among  competitors,  for  instance, 
to  sell  only  pure,  as  distinguished  from  adulterated,  goods  is 
presumably  as  criminal  under  its  provisions  as  one  designed  solely 
to  extort  unreasonable  prices. 

(3)  Being  indefinite  in  its  definition  of  the  crime  and  intro- 
ducing into  business  an  elem^it  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to 
trade  agreements,  it  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  scrupu- 
lous business  man  and  in  favor  of  the  imscrupulous  business  man. 

(4)  The  fact  that  trade  agreements  beneficial  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  injurious,  may  alike  be  criminal  under 
its  provisions  discourages  the  formation  of  good  trade  agreements 
and  encourages  the  formation  of  evil  ones.  The  first,  because 
scrupulous  men  desire  to  take  no  risks  with  the  law;  the  second. 
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^imscrapulous  men  the  risk  of  prosecutioii  is  leas,  miioe 
to  !ncl^f1e  under  any  law  good  and  bad  acts  as  equally  criminal 
iialjly  diBconrages  iie  enforcement 

(5)  The  general  profiecution  of  our  leading  butiincRs  men  for 
Ifaat  which  may  not  \>e  inlierently  criminal  or  oppoeed  to  public 
pilicj^  which  this  law  makes  pofisible,  would  tend  to  have  one  of 
two  rx*Hult»*^— it  might  lead  them  either  to  sell  out  their  business  as 
4  whole  to  men  willing  to  take  riske  with  the  law,  which  would 
W  a  public  injury,  or  it  might  lead  them  to  suMivide  their  husi- 
oem  and  sell  it  out  to  smaller  concerns,  thus  lessening  the  econo- 
iiii«  of  production  and  distribution,  which  would  be  a  step  back- 
wmrd  in  our  commercial  evolution  and  a  public  injiuy. 

(6)  The  enforcement  of  this  law,  giving,  neceagarily,  through 
tU  gcoeral  terms,  such  wide  latitude  and  discretion  to  executive 
^liBceri  in  their  right  to  proceed  against  corporations  and  indi- 
^daalAt  is  kjound  to  create  the  a[)pca ranee  at  least  of  favoritism 
m  its  application,  and  to  result  in  bu^k  of  uniformity  in  the 
tff«laient  of  caaes  arising  under  it 

Witbotit  any  intention  of  reflecting  upon  the  rightiul  purpose 
of  Ibe  Department  of  Justice  in  recent  actions  under  the  law,  a 
Um  itBlemfinta  regarding  them  may  illustratiO  this  last  point.  In 
Qm  Korthem  Securities  case,  a  limited  action  was  taken  against 
the  corporation  only,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold  the  officers 
criminally.  In  the  cases  against  the  packers,  the  eflFort  was  made 
15  bold  them  criminally  liable.  In  this  latter  case,  the  Govern- 
mad  found  itself  in  the  attitude  of  announcing  through  one 
Oppuimeiit,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  that  the  business  was 
not  a  monopoly  and  that  its  profits  were  reasonable,  and  seeking 
wA  Ihc  ftame  time,  through  another  Department,  to  put  its  owners 
in  j«il  aa  public  malefactors.  Tlie  Northern  Securities  caae  was 
»  pfment^  to  tlie  courts  that  the  reinstatement  of  the  Chicago, 
Barlingtoo  &  Quincy  Railroad,  as  a  competitor  of  the  Northern 
Pietfic  aii'V^  ^  Northern  Railways,  was  not  involved  in  the  de- 
cree. The  n  did  not  affect  the  $215,000,000  Chicago,  Bur- 
itagtun  &  Quincy  Railway  joint  four-per-cent.  bonds,  guaranteed  by 
tk»  Nortbem  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railways,  and  secured  by 
flif  depodt  of  the  bulk  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
Bftcm  St  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  tbt  otber  two  roads.  Thus  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  de- 
tfceby  whkb  the  operation  was  chiefly  financed  and  the  voting  con- 
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trol  af  the  competiBg  Burlington  road  asflured  to  the  Northern 
Seciiritiea  Company.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  Northern  Se- 
curities Company  was  dissolved  by  the  decision,  the  same  intereets 
remained  in  control  of  the  railway  eitaation  in  the  Northwest, 
having  that  control  represented  by  two  separate  stock  certificates 
instead  of  by  the  single  Northern  Securities  stock  certificates  as 
formerly* 

We  are  not  criticising  the  Department  for  not  attacking  rne 
interests  of  the  thousands  of  innocent  holders  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  joint  four-per-cent  bonds,  and 
not  attempting  to  compel  thera  to  submit  to  a  change  in  their 
securit}'.     But  from  the  beginning  there  was  no  hope  that  thol 
Northern  Securities  case  could  have  much  practical  effect,  unlessj 
the  final  decision  could  scatter  the  stock  control  of  the  Chicago^i 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Kailroad  Company,    This,  it  seems,  could  ^ 
not  equitably  be  done.     The  debenture  bondholders  had  practi- 
cally furnished  the  money  to  pay  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  4 
Quincy  Railroad  istock  deposited  as  part  security  for  their  bonds^ 
and  under  this  plan  had  in  effect  also  exchanged  the  voting  power 
of  the  stock  for  the  additional  security  afforded  by  the  joint  guar- 
anty by  the  other  two  roads  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  theirj 
bonds* 

In  this  case  the  Department  of  Justice  could  not  see  its  waj 
clear  to  demand  the  full  logical  penalty  either  from  the  corpora- 1 
tion  or  the  individuals.     If  it  had  done  so,  it  would  probably 
have  wrought  more  evil  than  good.     As  it  was,  it  accomplishedj 
practically  nothing.     "The  Saturday  Evening  Post,"  on  July! 
15th,  1905,  in  commenting  editorially  on  the  "  End  of  the  North- 
ern Securities,"  said : 

**  A  y«ar  hence,  in  all  human  prolmbility,  no  patron  of  the  Nartbern 
P»ciflc  or  Great  Northern  will  know,  gave  as  a  naatter  of  hifttory,  that 
the  GoTemment  won  iU  great  antimerger  suit — any  more  than  thouaand* 
of  patrons  of  other  combinAtions  are  now  able  to  tell  that  those  combina- 
ttona  hare  been  solemnly  banned  by  the  law.  In  any  undertaking*  tlie 
most  important  beginning  is  to  find  out  what  can  and  what  cannot  b« 
done/' 


Certainly,  some  law,  other  than  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Jjaw, 
is  needed  to  deal  with  such  situations  as  that  pret^ented  by  the 
Northern  Securities  case.    And  such  a  law  should  certainly  pro-^ 
vide  for  the  determination,  first,  as  to  whether  or  not^  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  conmlidatioa  worked,  or  would  work,  hnrm  or  benefit 
to  tbe  people  of  the  section  of  the  country  affected.  Then,  if  it 
WM  dcddad  to  be  harmful^  the  remedy  should  be  in  the  nature  of 
an  effort  to  it>9tore  the  former  conditions  of  competition.  If  it 
wae  di'cideil  not  to  be  injurious,  then  the  Government  should, 
imder  the  law,  aanetion  it  Other  instances  could  be  given  which 
with  these  cited  indicate  the  impracticability  of  the  Government's 
foUowiog  any  consistent  course  of  procedure  under  such  an  in- 
deftaite  law.  How  could  uniformity  of  action  be  expected  under 
m  Jmw  which  includes  in  its  general  condemnation  that  which  is 
inheretitly  innocent  as  well  as  that  which  is  inherently  guilty? 

Ai  a  matter  of  experience,  we  know  in  this  country  that  no  law 
la  Uilerable  if  enforced,  or  useful  if  unenforced,  which  designates 
good  tad  bad  acta  as  alike  criminal. 

Tlie  Sbennan  Anti-Tniet  T^aw,  in  order  to  get  at  bad  agpeements 
in  reatrftint  of  trade,  makes  ail  such  agreements  criminaK  As 
amiia  fme  haa  Baid :  **  It  ia  like  putting  the  whole  community  in 
tile  pnl-hotiae  because  some  members  of  it  have  the  smallpox." 

Ill-considered  and  ill-advised  legislation  is  worse  than  no  legis- 
lation at  all*  Every  unenforced  and  unenforceable  law  under- 
ndnea  proper  respect  for  law. 

In  July,  1890,  when  the  culminating  years  of  a  period  of  great 
proqierity  had  turned  the  mind  of  the  public  to  questions  relatii*g 
ibUmt  to  the  distribution  than  the  creating  of  wealth^a  period 
of  pahlie  disquietude  like  the  present — the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  was  passed  in  response  to  an  excited  public  demand,  Be- 
cnnie  of  ila  inherent  defects,  this  law  became  practically  a  dead 
letter  mitil  recently,  when  an  effort  has  been  made  to  use  it  in 
reepoiiae  to  a  recurrence  of  public  protest  again&t  corporate  abuses. 
It  eeems  to  ns  reiy  unfortunate  that  now,  when  the  public  interest 
in  fach  qneitioDa  is  fully  aroused,  we  do  not  have  greater  efforts 
Oil  the  pert  of  our  leaders  to  create  wise  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  proper  le^slation  regulating  general  corporations;  and  that, 
io  far  as  the  trust  question  is  concerned,  the  chief  endeavor  to 
antiiff  the  public  mind  is  made  through  selected  civil  and  crim- 
hml  eases  under  the  defective  Sherman  law. 

The  Sbennan  Anti-Trust  Law  should  cease  to  be  a  fetish  to  so 
ranny  pnUic  men.  Tbe  assertion  that  "  not  new  laws,  but  present 
enforced^  will  cure  our  corporate  abuses'*  should  not  pass 
In  times  of  strong  public  feeling  like  the  present, 
▼oL.  cuasm.*— wo.  597.  If  .     *^ 
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public  men  are  prone  to  take  up  popular  legislation,  and  gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  popular  legislation  is  needed  l^slation. 
Men  seek  to  be  known  as  advocating  rate  legislation,  for  instance, 
because  it  is  popular.  But,  where  a  reform  must  be  secured  by 
the  correction  of  over-radicalism  in  an  ineffective  existing  law, 
like  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  change 
will  bring  from  the  radicals  of  the  country  castigation  instead  of 
applause,  public  men  act  with  caution  and  the  static  quo  gener- 
ally prevails.  Let  us  hope  that,  before  this  period  of  general 
interest  in  corporation  questions  is  passed,  the  question  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  will  be  taken  up  by 
Congress,  and  the  law  made  more  practical  and  enforceable  by 
the  clearer  definition  of  what  shall  constitute  ill^ality  in  trade 
agreements,  and  by  the  exemption  from  its  provisions  of  such 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  as  are  not  injurious  to  the  public. 
The  remarks  of  Marshall  M.  Kirkman,  in  his  recent  volume, 
"  The  Basis  of  Railway  Kates,''  apply  not  only  to  the  current  dis- 
cussion of  that  problem,  but  to  corporations  and  corporation  laws 
as  well.    He  says: 

"Exaggerations  in  discuBBions  affecting  corporations,  whether  on  the 
part  of  managers  or  the  public,  is  to  be  deplored  in  the  interests  of  a 
right  solution  of  the  myriad  questions  of  a  public  nature  oonoemiag 
them.  Too  much  bitterness  is  shown  in  the  controversy;  too  many  things 
are  being  said  having  the  air  of  private  rancor,  of  personal  feeting. 
Sharp  phrases  are  being  coined  on  both  sides  without  much  regard  to 
the  facts,  all  having  a  tendency  to  prevent  calm  consideration  and  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  matter.  From  whatever  point  of  view  tlis 
question  is  considered,  it  is  never  merely  a  question  of  silenelog  aa 
opponent  or  influencing  public  opinion,  but  always  of  having  the  matter 
settled  fairly,  according  to  the  rights  of  all  concerned." 

CBARLEa  O.  Dawbb. 


THE  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS' 
TARIFF  CAMPAIGN. 


BY  WATSON  OBIFFIN. 


Mr.  Edward  Pobritt's  article,  "  Canada's  Tariff  Mood  toward 
the  United  States/'  published  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Rrtibw,  gniYcly  misrepresented  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
MRDRfactniers'  Association  on  the  tariff  question.  Again  and 
■gain  throoghout  his  article,  Mr.  Porritt  reiterates  his  declaration 
that  Ae  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  is  opposed  to  the 
Britiah  preference,  and  that  it  demands  a  tariff  exactly  similar 
to  the  Dingley  tariff  in  every  detail. 

The  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
toward  both  the  United  States  and  Britain  has  been  very  fre- 
quently misrepresented  by  opponents  of  tariff  reform  in  Canada 
and  England,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  writer  ever  wandered  so  far 
from  the  facts  in  this  regard  as  Mr.  Porritt.  The  views  of  the 
Aaeociation  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Tariff  Committee  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September, 
1903,  and  adopted  by  the  Association  after  full  discussion.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  meeting  was  practically 
unanimous,  only  one  member  dissenting.  The  resolutions  were 
MB  follows: 

''  (1)  Tliat  we  reaffirm  the  tariff  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual 
matetiDg  in  Halifax,  as  follows:  '  ResoWed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
j^MOciation,  the  changed  conditions  which  now  obtain  in  Canada  demand 
the  imoiediate  and  thorough  rerision  of  the  tariff,  upon  lines  which  will 
more  effectually  transfer  to  the  workshops  of  our  Dominion  the  manu- 
facture of  many  of  the  goods  which  we  now  import  from  other  coun- 
tries; that,  in  any  such  revision,  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the 
eoauniiiiity,  whether  of  agriculture,  mining,  fishing  or  manufacturing, 
■boold  be  tally  eoasidered,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  presenration,  but 
to  tha  farthar  dafdopoMat,  of  all  these  great  natural  industries;  that» 
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while  such  a  tariff  should  primarilj  be  framed  for  Canadian  inteesU, 
it  should  nevertheless  give  a  substantial  preference  to  the  Mother  Ck>un- 
try,  and  also  to  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  which  recip- 
rocal preferential  trade  can  be  arranged,  recognizing  always  that  under 
any  conditions  the  minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate  protection  to 
all  Canadian  producers.'  (2)  That,  except  in  very  special  cases,  we  are 
opposed  to  the  granting  of  boimties  in  Canada  as  a  substitute  for  a 
policy  of  reasonable  and  permanent  protection.  (3)  That  we  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  affecting  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Canada.  (4)  We  recommend  that  the 
Dominion  Government  establish  in  Canada  a  permanent  tariff  commie- 
sion  of  experts,  who  shall  have  constant  supervision  of  tariff  policy  and 
changes,  and  shall  follow  closely  the  workings  of  the  Canadian  tMriff, 
with  a  view  to  making  such  recommendations  to  the  Government  as  will 
best  conserve  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Dominion." 

These  resolutions  were  reaffirmed  at  the  annual  conyentions  in 
1904  and  1905,  meeting  with  no  opposition.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  instead  of  condemning  the  British  preference,  the  AsBOciar 
tion  emphatically  recommended  a  substantial  preference  to  the 
Mother  Country  and  any  other  country  of  the  British  Empire 
with  which  reciprocal  preferential  trade  can  be  arranged. 

Mr.  George  E.  Drummond,  who  was  for  the  year  1903-4  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  course  of  an  address  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  Toronto, 
on  November  19th,  1903,  referring  to  the  tariff  question,  said: 

"The  policy  of  the  age  is  protection  to  home  industries  and  enter- 
prises. This  is  well  evidenced  by  the  agitation  taking  place  in  England 
at  present.  In  so  far  as  our  home  market,  Canada,  is  concerned,  we  also 
must  adopt  the  same  measures  as  our  rivals,  and  in  adopting  auch 
measures  must  make  them  thoroughly  efficient  With  regard  to  tlie 
Mother  Country,  while,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  our  eustoma 
tariff  should  primarily  be  framed  for  Canadian  interests,  it  should. 
nevertheless,  we  think,  give  a  substantial  preference  to  the  Mother  Oonn* 
try,  and  also  to  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  whidi  redp- 
rocal  preferential  trade  can  be  arranged,  recognising  always  that  under 
any  conditions  our  minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate  protection  to 
all  Canadian  producers.  We  favor  an  immediate  revision  of  the  present 
Canadian  customs  tariff,  and  the  adoption:  (1)  Of  a  general  tarilT, 
framed  especially  to  meet  Canadian  conditions,  based  in  principle  upon 
and  approximating  to  that  now  in  force  in  the  United  States,  a  tariff 
that  shall  protect  Canadian  industries  and  pursuits  as  efficiently  aa  ths 
tariff  of  the  United  States  protects  the  industries  of  that  country.  It 
is  not  intended  that  the  Canadian  tariff  shall  be,  item  for  item,  tha  i 
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m»  ikmt  of  the  United  States.  Canadian  conditions  must  he  taksn  into 
oom»kUrmt*i^n  in  rt^ard  to  etrerjf  individuol  iicm;  (2)  We  (avor  a  |>olicj 
of  iM|ir«)c«l  prelerrntml  trade  within  the  British  Empire,  whereby, 
remiju»tiiierit  of  their  respective  fiscal  systemB,  the  United 
ikd  her  colonies  will  cjicli  gi'aut  ta  the  products  of  the  other 
S  Wllit  lilt  ill  preference  against  the  products  of  foreign  countries/' 

Hr«  W.  K*  McNaught,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Committee  of 
Ibe  AsMciatioo^  being  inten^iewed  regarding  this  utterance  of 
Mr.  Dnimmond^  expn'ssed  himself  bb  entirelj  in  accord  with  it^ 
and  Added: 

••  Omidi  does  not  wont  the  United  States  tarifT  pure  and  simple,  but 
m  tariff  which  will  protect  Canadian  industries  of  all  kinds  &»  fully  as 
tJln  Ujtitfd  States  tariff  does  those  of  the  United  States,  We  want  a 
tariff,  framed  from  a  Canadian  standpoint  for  Canadian  needs.*' 


I 


ncee  TiewB  hare  been  repeatedly  endorsed  by  speakers  at  the 
littsaqoeto  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Aefiociation  at  the  bnsi- 
eaitreB  throughout  the  country"  during  the  last  three  years, 
ktfe  fdwajB  been  heartily  applauded.  No  speaker  at  any  of 
banquets  has  erer  condemned  the  principle  of  the  British 
bni  many  speakers  have  commeoded  it;  and,  when- 
flie  name  of  Mr,  Chamberlain  has  been  mentioned,  it  has 
freeted  with  applause  so  general,  so  spontaneous,  so  hearty, 
tbMt  thoie  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
boa  of  the  Association  are  in  S37npaihy  witli  Mr«  Chamijerluin's 
poUcy  aa  they  understand  it 

0»  the  day  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned  from  the  British 
GabJaet  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
fkvor  of  Imperial  Preferential  Trade,  the  thirty-second  annual 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  in 
at  Toponto;  and  Mr.  Kobert  Munro,  one  of  the  ex-presi- 
BentM  of  Ibe  Association,  after  calling  attention  to  the  cable 
deqiaidi  anpanndDg  Mr.  Chamberlain's  resignation,  moved  that 
tba  foQovtng  mesiage  be  cabled  to  Mr.  Cliamberlain : 

**Tkt  Eig^t  fioB.  Joseph   Chamberlain^   Ijondon,   England. — The   Ca- 
Miaalagtitren'  Association,   In  convention  assembled,  desire  to 
oar  deep  wtgrH  th&t  your  withdrawal  from  the  British  Cabinet 
■B  nii4er«d  aeoesaary.     This  Association  has  followed  your  pro- 
with  ibe  fmUit  solicitude,  and  hopes  your  efforts  to  adapt  Great 
Bfiiala*!  ftocal  poli^  to  existing  conditions  will  continue  to  be  vigor- 
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The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  E.  Dmmmond; 
and^  after  some  discussion^  a  standing  vote  was  taken  and  the 
motion  was  declared  carried^  only  one  member  voting  against  it. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  in  general  believed  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain proposed  to  destroy  colonial  industries  for  the  benefit  of 
British  manufacturers,  they  would  not  endorse  his  policy;  but 
they  do  not  so  understand  his  proposals.  They  believe  that^  when 
the  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  come  together  in  negotia- 
tion, a  fiscal  policy  can  be  arranged  which  will  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous and  much  fairer  to  Canada  than  the  one-sided  prefeience 
which  now  exists. 

But,  while  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  baa  em- 
phatically endorsed  the  principle  of  Imperial  Preferential  Trade, 
some  of  the  items  of  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  as  it  now 
exists  have  been  freely  criticised,  on  the  ground  that  certain  Cana- 
dian industries  are  not  sufficiently  protected  against  the  oom- 
petition  of  British  manufacturers  who  have  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  labor  and  lower  rates  of  interest  The  remedy  propooed 
by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  is^  not  to  aboliah  fhe 
British  preference  or  even  reduce  the  percentage  of  prefeieno^ 
but  to  raise  the  general  tariff  so  high  that,  when  the  preference 
is  allowed,  the  minimum  tariff  will  be  high  enough  to  oBBet  the 
greater  cost  of  labor  and  the  higher  rates  of  interest^  thus  placing 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  on  an  equality  with  his  British  com- 
petitor. It  would  be  possible  in  accordance  with  this  plan  to 
even  increase  the  percentage  of  preference,  although  this  would 
involve  prohibitory  rates  on  some  classes  of  foreign  prodocts. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  dOth,  1905,  the  average  ad 
valorem  rate  on  dutiable  articles  entered  for  consumption  in 
Canada  tmder  the  general  tariff  was  31.01  per  cent. ;  the  average 
duty  on  articles  entered  under  the  surtax  tariff  on  Gtennan  goods 
for  consumption  in  Canada  was  37.22  per  cent,  while  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate  on  dutiable  articles  imported  into  Canada  for 
consumption  under  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Biitidi 
products  was  19.79  per  cent  The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duiy  on  dutiable  articles  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  was  45.24  per  cent  If  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Assodation,  and  ^k 
proved  almost  unanimously  by  its  members,  is  adopted,  the  Ca- 
nadian tariff  against  British  goods  will  be  higher  on  the  avenge 
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Ibaa  the  preeent  tariff  against  British  gcKids,  but  it  will  be  very 
mncb  lower  than  the  tariff  which  the  United  States  imposes  on 
British  goods.  It  will  be  even  lower  than  the  Wilson-Gorman 
tmriff  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  of  the  United  States 
dtmng  the  Cleveland  administration.  The  effect  of  thus  in- 
Cfc^ng  the  duties  on  foreign  products  must  be  to  largely  divert 
mu  external  trade  into  British  channels;  and,  while  our  pur- 
cIttAQB  from  Britain  may  be  less  per  head  of  population  than  at 
pmenty  oor  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  great- 
ly iocffMe,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  population  under  a 
qfaton  of  adequate  protection.  Under  tlie  present  system,  we 
tajr  what  we  do  not  produce  in  Canada  chiefly  from  foreign  coun- 
txim,  and  the  United  States  is  getting  a  larger  share  of  our  trade 
tvwy  jemr  without  giving  vlb  a  fair  return.  Under  the  system 
pmiKMed  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers*  Association,  what  we 
produce  in  Canada  will  be  imported  chiefly  from  coun- 
of  the  British  Empire.  Canadian  manxifacturers  in  general 
brieve  that  it  should  be  our  first  aim  to  give  work  to  those  British 
dtiiCDg  who  are  within  the  borders  of  our  own  Dominion;  but, 
whmk  we  have  to  go  abroad  to  supply  our  wants,  as  we  must  always 
do  to  a  great  extent,  we  should  give  our  fellow  citizens  in  other 
countries  of  the  Empire  a  preference  over  foreigners.  They  say 
that,  if  the  people  of  the  Unit^ed  Kingdom  will  in  return  buy 
from  the  colonies,  so  far  as  poeaible,  those  tilings  which  they  may 
find  it  Beeesaary  to  get  abroad,  all  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be 
bnoitra* 

Mr.  W.  K.  George,  who  was  president  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
Cactnrers'  Association  in  1004-5,  speaking  at  a  banquet  of  the 
Canadian  Industrial  League  in  Halifax,  in  February,  1905,  said: 


"Our  AaMxUtioii  has  been  criticised  extenfiively  on  account  of  the 
aiaaA  vlildi  we  hftve  taken  in  regard  to  Imperial  Preferential  Trade, 
mmd  wm  hav«  been  diarged  with  insincerity  because  we  have  advocated 
fViteeBtial  trade  <m  tho  baulB  that  the  mininium  tariff  should  be  pro- 
ttcUfv  Id  Oumdian  induBtries.  We  will  stand  by  that  declaration,  and 
w*  vmtKod  Uiai  it  is  no  visionary  proposition.  Any  other  basis  would 
hm  isjitriinn  to  Canada,  and  not  only  injxirious  to  Canada,  but  for  that 
ffCfj  i«aeoo  deiHtnental  to  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  Empire,  We 
belkve  tlial  thm  greater  and  more  prosperous  Canada  becomes,  the  better 
M  li  f or  llie  Empire.  Our  critics  base  their  conclusion  on  the  false 
tliai  adequate  protection  to  home  industries  prohibits  all 
OeatJtnieD,  I  ask  you  to  look  to  our  nearest  neighbor^  the 
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United   .Stntes,  for  a  couvincing  proof  that   such   is  not  the  case.     In 
ipite  of  tlieir  extremely  bigb  tariff,  they  are  still  importiug  huDiiredt  J 
of  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  goods.    And  bo  it  would  be  with  Canad«; 
and,  a»  our  country  giowa  in  itopulAllon  and  in  wealth,  m>  would  this 
commerce,  and  we  wish  to  turn  it  aa  far  aa  possible  into  British  chao'- 
nels*     We  want  to  moke  in  Canada  everything  that  we  poeatbly  oan,  lutdl 
what  we  must  import  we  want  to  purchaBe  from  our  own  family,  rather  j 
than  from  ttrangers.    A  newspaper  published  in  Birmingham,  England, 
has  given  a  somewhat  conoise  idea  of  our  conception  of  a  preferential 
turifT  which  will  be  beneficial  to  Britain  without  being  detrimental  to 
the  advancement  and  development  of  Canada.     The  Birmingham  paper] 
Eaid:  'Canada  spends  mlUJons  of  pounds  on  Imported  articles  from  for- 
eign countries,  chiefly  the  United  States.    She  wants  to  mlse  her  present 
high  tariflf  Against  the  United  States  sttll  further,  and,  so  far  as  po8aibla« , 
make  Canada,  when  she  must  buy  from  outside  the  Dominion,  buy  from  I 
Great  Britain.'    There  is  one  thing  in  this  statement  of  the  Birmingham  I 
paper  that  I  would  criticise.     It  refers  to  our  present  tariff  against  thAl 
United  States  aa  a  high  tariff.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  compared  with  tli«j 
tariff  which  the  United  States  imposes  on  Canadian  goods,  it  Is  Ter/I 
low,  and  some  articles  are  on  the  free  list  which  could  be  made  just  Itfti 
well  in  Britain  or  In  Canada  itaelt" 

DuriDg  the  Buinmer  of  1904,  Mr.  George  E.  Dnimmond,  then" 
President  of  the  ABSociation,  visited  England  and  ejcplained  to 
Mr.  Cliaitiberlain  and  other  leaders  of  tariff  reform  in  Britain 
the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  He 
pointed  out  Uiat  Canadian  manufactarers  would  never  consent  to 
any  arrangement  which  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  their  in- 
dustries^ but  that  they  would  support,  with  all  their  might  and 
influence,  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  which  would  divert  into 
British  channeJs  a  great  part  of  the  trade  which  Canada  does  with 
foreign  countries,  Mr,  Chamberlain  assured  Mr.  Drummond  that 
he  did  not  wish  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  any  sacrifice. 
As  a  result  of  Mr,  Dnimmond's  visit,  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers* Association  received  an  invitation  from  the  Tjondon  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  visit  England  in  a  body;  and,  although  the 
great  majority  of  members  were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
invitation,  about  three  hundred  delegates  of  the  Association  went 
over  to  England  in  June^  1905,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
W.  K.  George  and  Mr.  W.  K.  McNaught,  chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Committee  of  the  Association.  They  visited  most  of  the 
great  industrial  centres  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  and  everywhere 
they  went  they  received  n  splendid  welcome  from  the  captains 
of  commerce  and  industry.    At  the  many  banquets  in  Brit 
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Mr.  W.  K.  Ooarge  and  Mr.  W.  K,  McNaught  were  called 
npoQ  to  speak,  ihcy  expounded  the  policy  of  tlie  Association  as 
eleoriy  and  frankly  as  they  had  previously  done  in  Canada;  and 
til"*  •  '■ 'V  vras  accepted  by  the  Tariff  Reform  leaders  of  Britain 
gs  ii  ri^sniry  for  Canada  and  consistent  with  their  own  pro- 

posals for  mntual  preferential  trade*  Mr,  Chamberlain  undoubt- 
ly  hopes  tliat  thore  may  ultimately  be  free  trade  within  the 
itiflli  Empire,  with  protection  against  foreign  countries;  bnt 
hm  rtalize^  Uiat  this  is  not  practicable  at  present,  and  he  holds 
that  Britain  should  respond  to  Canada's  advances  and  endeavor 
to  aniw  at  an  arrangement  which,  while  injuring  no  colonial 
industry,  will  greatly  increase  the  trade  between  tlie  Mother 
CotmtTT  and  the  daughter  nations. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1905,  when  the  Canadian  Tariff  Com- 
m^m^n*  wmb  in  session  at  Winnipeg,  a  deputation  of  about  thirty 
members  of  the  Winnipeg  Branch  of  the  Association  appeared  be- 
fore the  Commissioners.  They  were  introduced  by  Mr.  L*  C. 
Ifelntjre,  Manitoba  Vice-President  of  the  Association,  who  said: 


*  Omf  main  purpose  in  coming  here  to-day  ia  to  expreas  our  belief  in  a 

lie  increase  hi  the  genera]  prot4?ctiye  tariff*  as  a  meane  of  build- 

T&ried  indnatriea  In  Canada,  afTording  employment  for  all  classefi 

r  clUaeiia  and  creating  a  home  market  for  our  farmers,  while  at  ilie 

Um^  giving  a  preference  to  goods  of  British  manufacture.     There 

li  A  inliiAkcD   notion  in   the   East,  that  the   West  must  always   be  a 

fortljr  AgriculturaJ  community.     We  believe  that  the  natural  rcsouroes 

ol  t^  West  are  such  that  it  may  have  interests  as  varied  as  those  fn 

ihm  East.     It  will   take   time  to  establish   them;    but,   the   higher   the 

Urtlf  ■i^ttet  the  United  States  Is  made,  the  more  quickly  will  Industries 

«f  an  Idnda  be  estJiblisfaed  in  the  West.    We  believe  that  the  people  in 

West  should  do  their  own  manufacturing  so  far  as  pos- 

nrhen  we  cannot  get  what  we  want  right  here  at  home,  we 

Uiai  our  fellow  Canadians  in  Eastern  Canada,  who  arc  helping  ua 

it  b«llding  up  and  developing  the  We«t^  should  get  a  preference  over  all 

Mrtiitem.    II  we  eannot  get  what  we  want  either  in  the  Canadian  West, 

m  ia  EAvtom  Canada,  we  should  then  seek  what  we  want  in  Britain,  In 

to  foreign  countries*     We  do  not  pretend  to  advise  the  Com- 

hom  blg^  tlie  tariir  should  be,  but  it  should  be  high  enough  to 

Musjjr  of  U^e  great  manufacturing  companies  of  the  United  States, 

vfcn  mrm  saw  selling  large  quantities  of  goods  in  Canada,  to  establish 

Iffi^eb  f&etoriies  in  this  country.     If  the  Government  will  do  this  much, 

i«  tyak  111*  ritim  and  towns  of  the  Canadian  West  will  be  able  to  con- 

Hm»  Aamriiaui  cupttmlists  that  a  good  many  of  the  branch  factories 

iboidd  U  IcNAlAd  w«»t  of  LaJce  Superior.'' 
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Other  manufacturers  present  followed^  supporting  Mr.  Meln- 
tyre's  address.  Not  a  word  was  said  against  the  British  prefer- 
ence. Yet  Mr.  Porritt  declares  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
hammered  at  the  British  preference  unmercifully  at  every  session 
of  the  Commission. 

At  almost  every  place  which  the  Canadian  Tariff  Commission 
visited^  members  of  the  Association  laid  their  grievances  before 
the  Commissioners;  and^  while  the  complaint  of  most  of  them 
was  that  they  had  not  sufficient  protection  against  their  American 
competitors^  in  some  cases  the  preferential  tariff  now  in  force  was 
criticised  as  affording  insufficient  protection  to  certain  industries. 
But  such  criticisms  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  preferraitial 
policy  of  the  Association,  which  requires  that  the  minimum  tariff 
shall  be  sufficiently  high  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  all 
Canadian  industries.  At  the  final  session  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, which  was  held  in  Ottawa,  a  deputation  from  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  led  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballanl^ne,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  1905-6,  Mr.  W.  K.  George^  Mr.  W.  E. 
McNaught  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Young  presented  an  c^Bcial  memoriaL 
One  of  the  paragraphs  in  this  memorial  read  as  follows: 

"  You  have  beard  the  individual  requests  of  many  of  the  membera  ol 
this  ABSOciation  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion.  We  deaire  now 
merely  to  indicate  the  general  direction  of  the  dianges  which  we  think 
necessary.  Tb  express  our  views  in  a  single  sentence,  we  desire  to  make 
in  Canada  everything  which  can  reasonably  be  manufactured  here,  aad 
to  buy  our  surplus  requirements,  so  far  as  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so, 
from  British  sources.  To  this  end,  we  desire  a  higher  tariff  than  we  now 
have  against  all  foreign  countries.  While  we  do  not  favor  any  diaeriflii- 
nation  against  the  United  States  as  compared  with  other  foreign  eou- 
tries,  yet  the  proximity  of  the  great  RepuUie,  with  its  gigaatie  eom- 
binations  of  capital,  its  keen  business  men  and  its  ooBstaat  aurpliis 
production,  subject  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  to  eompetitkm  wUek, 
unless  properly  safeguarded,  means  certain  ruin.  Moreover,  it  baa  be- 
come evident  that  United  States  manufacturers,  instead  of  r<— «»g 
proposed  increases  in  our  tariff,  will  establish  branch  factoriea  in  Canada 
as  soon  as  the  Canadian  tariff  is  sniBdently  high  to  warrant  them  in 
doing  so.  We  desire  reasonable  competition  with  the  industries  off  Qreat 
Britain  and  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire — that  is»  we  desire  a  tariff 
against  these  eountries  whidi  will  equalise  for  the  Osnadian  mannfiif 
torer  the  disadvantages  under  whidi  he  works  in  the  higher  cost  off 
labor,  capital,  madiinery,  etc — a  tariff  whidi  will  enable  him  to  at  least 
cosBpcte  on  equal  terms  in  his  home  market  with  the  mannftMtnren  of 
Great  Britain.    We  f^vor  the  offer  of  a  substantial  prercraMS  to  tte 
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otkft  portloafl  of  Uie  Empire^  but  we  are  sironglj  opposed  to  any  policy 
whidi  irill  pmreot  or  limit  the  development  of  our  own  reaourcea.  In 
ngard  to  the  proposed  poHcy  of  maximum,  miuiintim  and  preferential 
taiilT,  we  ttJivo  only  to  say  that,  bo  long  aa  it  encourages  Canadian  enter- 
prta  to  make  ererything  we  can  at  home,  and  to  buy  our  surplus  re- 
qvltcaaoits  mm  far  «a  possible  from  British  sources,  we  believe  it  to  be 
ia  Qim  best  interests  of  the  Canadian  people.  If,  however,  such  a  policy 
•iMMiId  ultimately  reault  in  extending  the  minimum  tariff  to  the  United 
Slitesj  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  it." 


Mr.  Porritt,  apparently,  regarded  this  as  an  assault  on  Mr, 
diunberlain's  scheme,  but  **  The  Times  *'  and  several  other  Brit- 
ish newspapers  commended  it  as  supporting  Mr*  Chamberlain*8 
Tiew& 

Since  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Canadian  Tariff  Commis- 
fluti,  the  executive  council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers*  Asao- 
dtlioo  has  passed  a  resolution  ciilliug  upon  the  Oovemment  to 
nrtrict  the  Britiali  preference  tn  goods  import-ed  directly  through 
flBiiiriian  porta.  If  tlie  manufacturers  are  so  bitterly  oppoeed  to 
the  preference  as  Mr,  Porritt  represents^  why  does  not  the  Asso- 
ciation ask  for  ita  abolition,  instead  of  demanding  that  the  ports 
of  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  be  allowed  to  get  the  full 
beaefltof  it? 

The  attitude  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  has  been  clearly 
flistad  from  first  to  last,  and  is  well  known  to  British  advocates 
of  Preferential  Trade.  The  views  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
Wtm  forcibly  stilted  hy  Mr.  W.  K,  McNaught,  chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  in 
i letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  some  time  ago.    Mr.  McNaught  said: 


**  I  cma  autire  you  thai,  as  a  rule,  the  Canadian  manufacture rs  are 
MftTtily  in  fympAthy  with  preferential  trade  throughout  tiic  Empire; 
•ad,  aJthotigli  they  are  desirous  of  building  up  Canada  by  protecting 
Cksftdimii  lodottrieB,  eren  against  the  Mother  Country,  they  are  al»o 
i|wJ3y  dcsdnras  of  helping  British  manufacturers  by  tranaferring  to 
ihrm  mm  mncb  of  our  trade  as  possible  which  is  now  being  done  by 
fiordigB  eoimirifiB.  I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  know  of  Canadian  condi- 
ikm  IkMi  m  OMttdian  tar  iff  could  he  framed  by  experts  which  would 
Ml  omfy  pfoleci  Ganadian  industries,  but  bring  about  a  large  iQcrease 
ii  In4a  iMiwtOP  Ounada  and  tlie  Mother  Country.  In  other  words,  while 
fH><!lan  nwattfaeturers  want  to  make  aU  the  goods  they  can  they  pre- 
Ut  thml  mhml  ibey  cannot  make  shall  be  supplied  us  by  our  kinsmen  in 
QfWi  ftrlteiSr  rsUicr  than  the  artisans  of  any  foreign  nation.'* 
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In  reply  to  this,  Mn  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Mn  McNaught  a& 


followB; 


**  I  lifiive  noted  with  grcut  aatisfaction  the  general  patriotic  spirit  in 
which  the  manufacturera  of  Canada  have  received  the  proposalt  for 
prefercntiftl  trnde,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  them  that  a  tariff  can  be 
easily  framed  whicli  will  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  Canadian 
industriefl,  but  will^  nevertheless,  leave  open  the  way  for  a  great  increa^ 
of  trade  between  her  and  the  Mother  Country/' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poliey  of  the  Canadian  Maimfaa 
turera*  Association  has  been  endorsed  by  Mr*  Chamberlain  hin 
self.    Mr.  F.  H.  Medhurat,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
the  British  Tariff  Reform  League,  speaking  at  a  banquet  of 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  Montreal  on  Septembeir 
22nd,  1904,  said: 

*'  Mr.  Chamberlain's  yicw  of  the  matter  is  this.  He  is  no  theoriat,  but 
a  practical  man;  he  looks  around  and  sees,  tn  spite  of  your  protection, 
in  spite  of  the  protection  of  America,  in  epite  of  the  protection  of  Ger^ 
nmny  and  France  and  Bcl^ura^  that  all  these  countries  do  import  manu- 
factured goods;  he  thought*  if  you  cannot  at  present  meet  the  whole  of 
the  demand  for  the  commodities  you  require,  it  would  be  better  for  you* 
aye,  and  better  for  us,  that  you  should  get  those  commodities  which  you 
do  not  or  cannot  produce  at  the  moment  from  some  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  rather  tlian  that  you  should  purchase  them  from  your  com- 
mercial,  and,  if  opportunity  were  offered,  from  your  very  materia]  rivals 
nnd  opponents,  either  to  the  south  of  this  border-Hne  or  in  some  other 
foreign  country.  «  .  .  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  policy  of  Mr  Chamberlain, 
not  to  do  anything  that  can  hinder  the  development  either  of  the  Colo- 
nies or  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  do  what  we  can  so  that  the 
deticiencies  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  may  be  met  by  the  other 
portions  of  it.*^' 


4 


It  is  evident  that  the  great  aim  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturer 
Association  is  to  secure  a  higher  tariff  against  the  United  States, 
but  this  is  not  inspired  by  hostility  to  the  American  people.  In- 
deed,  gome  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  this  policy  are  Amer- 
icans who  have  established  industries  in  Canada.  They  argue  that 
the  same  policy  which  has  made  the  United  States  a  great  and 
prosperous  nation  should  be  adopted  to  make  Canada  great.  The 
Canadian  Manufacturers*  Association  has  never  advocated  a  pol 
of  retaliation  against  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
Association  has  urged  that  the  Canadian  tariff  should  not  in  any 


I 
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way  depoid  upon  the  action  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
U  »ny  offers  of  reciprocity  from  the  United  States  that  would 
""limit  the  protection  afforded  Canadian  manufacturers  shoiild  be 
rejected^  not  because  of  antagonism  to  the  Americans,  but  because 
an  arrangement  would  retard  the  development  of  Canada* 
It  b  true  that  the  campaign  literature  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
called  attention  to  the  unfair  trade  relations  existing 
etween  Canada  and  the  United  States.    It  was  shown  that,  dur- 
(ing  the  fiscal  year  1904,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  products 
alisoet  excluded  from  the  United  States  by  a  high  tariff 
f  while  the  Canadian  tariff  on  American  products  was  compara- 
tively low,  the  Americans  per  head  of  population  bought  from 
I  Canada   only  sixty-one  cents'   worth   of   merchandise,   whercaa 
LCaaadiana  per  head  of  population  bought  from  the  United  States 
ifiir  consumption  over  $25.51  worth  of  merchandise,  so  that  one 
(Cuiadiaji  bought  in  the  United   States  more  than  forty -one 
ricana  bought  in  Canada.    But  it  was  argued  that  Canadians, 
ad  of  complainiDg  about  the  high  tariff  of  the  United  States, 
^%h]ch  they  could  not  alter,  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
ricans  and,  by  giving  adequate  protection  to  home  industries, 
lop  a  home  market  which  would  make  them  independent  of 
United  States.    It  was  urged  that  Canadians  had  no  right  to 
bject  to  any  tariff  which  the  United  States  Congress  deemed  to 
!  in  the  interest  of  the  American  people,  and  that  the  Americans, 
the  other  hand,  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  no  matter 
high  the  Canadian  tariff  might  be  made.     That  is  a  very 
lereiit  thing  from   making  '^retaliation  against  the  United 
at  every  possible  point"  the  slogan  of  the  Association. 
be  real  slogan  of  the  Association  has  been :  **  Keep  your  money 
drculation  at  home  by  buying  goods  made  in  Canada:  when 
can't  get  what  you  want  at  home,  buy  within  the  British 
ipire.'*     The  manufacturers   did   advise  the  Government  to 
Bdj  the  Dingley  tariff,  but  not  with  a  view  to  adopting  a  re- 
[taBalory  taiiff,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  copying  it  exactly  regard- 
of  Canadian  conditions,  but  simply  on  the  ground  that  Ca- 
I  iiailtan  ttateemen  would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  long 
I  ^speri^ce  of  American  statesmen  in  framing  tariffs  to  suit  con- 
«iftico»  very  similar  to  our  own.     It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
tspmenee  would  be  peculiarly  u&efnl  in  considering  the  tariff 
ftiilioii  of  what  are  known  as  primary  and  secondary  industries. 
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because  the  people  of  the  United  States  recognize  the  neceesii^ 
of  giving  the  primary  industries  adequate  protection  without  in- 
jury to  the  secondary  industries  that  use  the  products  of  the 
primary  industries  as  materials  in  manufacturing  more  highly 
finished  products;  and  it  was  argued  that  the  experience  of 
American  tariff-makers  in  arranging  tariff  schedules  to  harmonize 
the  interests  of  the  varied  industries  of  their  coimtry  would  be 
invaluable  to  Canadian  statesmen.  The  opponents  of  tariff  re- 
form in  Canada^  being  imable  to  answer  the  real  arguments  of 
Canadian  manufacturers^  set  up  a  man  of  straw^  pretending  that 
the  manufacturers  wanted  a  tariff  precisely  the  same,  item  for 
item,  as  that  of  the  United  States.  They  would  take  up  some  it^n 
in  the  United  States  tariff,  show  that  it  would  not  suit  Canadian 
conditions  and  then  claim  that  the  demand  for  tariff  reform  was 
ridiculous.  But  no  one  in  Canada  ever  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  tariff  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
advocates  of  tariff  revision  simply  urged  the  Government  to  adopt 
the  American  principle  of  giving  adequate  protection  to  every 
industry  that  can  be  economically  conducted  in  the  country, 
taking  Canadian  conditions  into  consideration  in  every  case. 

In  advocating  a  substantial  preference  in  favor  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  not  influenced  entirely 
by  sentiment,  although  that  counts  for  much,  but  in  the  majority 
of  lines  the  competition  of  American  manufacturers  affects  them 
much  more  seriously  than  that  of  British  manufacturers.  Then 
Canadian  railways,  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Government,  run 
east  and  west,  not  north  and  south ;  any  diversion  of  trade  from 
American  into  Canadian  or  British  channels  would  increase  their 
traffic  as  well  as  that  of  Canadian  steamship  lines,  and  with  in- 
creased traffic  the  transportation  companies  can  afford  to  give 
cheaper  rates.  Mr.  Porritt  himself  said  something  like  this  in 
advocating  a  continuance  of  the  preference,  and  in  doing  so  he 
appropriated  an  argument  often  used  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Watson  Gbippin. 


THE  HARMLESS   NECESSARY  TRUTH. 

BY  ELIZABETH   BISLAND. 


"  You  get  nothing  for  nothing,  and  deuced  little  for  a  ha'penny." 
"  PUu  gd  change,  plus  &e9t  le  mime  chose," 

Herb  are  two  old  hard-hearted  aphorlBms  that  seem  pretty 
close  to  impertinence  just  now,  when  we  are  all  busy  looking  for 
an  economic  Philosopher's  Stone  that  will  transmute  the  sharp 
flints  of  life's  way  into  unlimited  and  universal  pocket-money. 

It  would  appear  from  all  visible  signs  that  Socialism  is  to  be 
the  formula  most  likely  to  be  used  in  compounding  this  extremely 
desirable  solvent.  Each  century  tries  some  new  prescription  for 
universal  happiness,  and  each  is  cocksure  of  having  at  last  dis- 
covered the  real  panacea;  but  posterity  invariably  flings  the 
vaunted  remedy  out-of-doors  in  disgust,  and  begins  all  over  again 
with  a  brand-new  plan. 

That  essential  and  cynical  wisdom  to  be  found  embedded  in  so 
many  nursery  rhymes  pictured  this  whole  situation  long  since : 

"Jenny  Wren  fell  sick,  and  Jenny  Wren  did  die; 

The  doctors  vowed  they'd  cure  her,  or  know  the  reason  why. 

" '  I  can  certainly  cure  her/  said  sly  Doctor  Fox, 
'         '  If  she'll  take  but  one  pill  from  out  of  my  box." 

The  medical  dispute  among  the  feathered  experts  grew,  finally, 
so  violent  that  Jenny's  gallant  spouse  became  enraged : 

"Seizing  a  stick  he  banged  them  about:" 

and  Jenny,  like  a  sensible  little  fowl,  abandoned  nostrums,  re- 
covered from  the  serious  complaint  of  death,  and  returned  to  her 
domestic  duties. 

Every  student  of  history  will  compare  with  interest  the  whirl- 
ing words  now  darkening  the  air,  with  the  outcries  that  stunned 
the  ears  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
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Every  indictment  brought  forth  to-day  against  our  social  and 
political  conditions  sounds  to  the  thoughtful  reader  like  an  un- 
blushing plagiarism  from  the  very  letter  of  the  charges  which 
shook  the  political  world  of  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  the 
process  smacks  of  wearisome  iteration.  A  hundred  years  ago^ 
young  gentlemen  of  wealth  heArd  with  intoxication,  as  does  Mr. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  the  plaudits  of  the  mob  acclaiming  the 
enunciation  of  their  exquisite  sympathy  with  the  "have-nots." 
Warm-hearted  young  writers,  like  Mr.  Jack  London  and  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair,  moved  by  the  wretchedness  of  the  unsuccessful, 
straightway  set  about  discovering  a  universal  remedy  for  such 
distressing  possibilities.  And  these  generous,  high-hearted  an- 
cestors of  ours  could  prove  with  equal  irrefutability  that  such 
hideous  sorrows  were  entirely  unnecessary  and  easily  curable. 
Democracy  was  so  adorably  logical.  Socialism  lacks  an  equal 
exactness  of  demonstrability.  Every  man  had  equal  rights:  per- 
mit him  to  use  those  rights;  certain  quotient,  equal  happiness. 
Two  and  two  making  four  was  far  more  open  to  doubt 

Well,  we  have  tried  it;  and,  however  often  we  do  that  sum,  the 
result  works  out  unsatisfactorily. 

Let  us  try  again  in  a  different  way.  "To  each  according  to 
his  needs;  from  each  according  to  his  ability."  There's  a  pleasant 
haziness  and  breadth  about  that  I    No  mathematics  needed  there. 

Ha !  you  plaguey  strong  ones,  will  you  insist  upon  getting  out 
on  top  and  grabbing  all  the  good  things?  Well,  well  show  you! 
We  will  put  on  death  duties  that  will  cut  off  your  hopes  of  found- 
ing a  great  and  powerful  family.  We  will  even  pass  laws  to  say 
how  much  you  may  accumulate  in  your  own  lifetime;  we  will 
cut  off  the  avenues  through  which  you  could  possibly  obtain  more 
than  your  share,  by  turning  all  property  over  to  the  general  fund. 

It  is  all  so  pathetically  generous,  and  so  pathetically  old.  The 
early  Christians  worked  out  precisely  the  same  scheme,  and  in  a 
generation  it  had  crumbled  into  ashes. 

The  real  difficulty  is  not  with  the  strong.  The  strong  can 
always  be  controlled;  but  who  can  control  the  weak?  By  their 
inevitable  tendency  to  lean  against  one  another,  they  force  the 
strong  out  from  among  them  and  up  on  top.  Demagogues  they 
will  have,  and  these  demagogues — oft^n  the  very  same  who 
generously  cried  out  for  a  change — finding  themselves  squeezed 
out  alofty  try  to  lead  the  multitude  to  the  waters  of  reason  and 
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J^  their  dejected  amazement  that  the  obsiinata  creatures  de- 
[drink.    Then  it  becomes  neceesar^^  they  find,  "  to  control 
pie  for  the  people*a  good,"  and  the  whole  Rystem  of  govern- 
It  «nd  inequality  begins  to  revolve  again  on  its  old  axis. 
An  experiment  with  Socialism  will  probably  be  tried  in  the  near 
fatnjiL    The  drift  toward  a  new  p^ocial  formula  is  so  general  and 
m  ttroQg  tliat,  dotibtle<*8,  no  one  could  now  turn  it  back.     The 
sorest  potent  of  this  is  that  the  moet  ambitious  men  in  our  public 
life  AIT  hadtening  to  put  themselves  in  the  forefront  of  the  rising 
tida    Their  political  fhir  enables  them  to  foresee  that  their  future 
mil  depend  upon  leading  the  movement  rather  than  opposing  it 
The  conserratives,  however — amid  whom  there  is  growing  a 
wide^   if   still    speechlees,   uneaBinees — ^need   not   be   too   much 
iknoed*    "  The  mora  things  change  the  more  they  will  remain 
thi  mme  thing*"    In  spite  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write 
viHi  mm  isx  the  ten-cent  magazines,  the  rich  are  not  really  grow- 
ing richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  aa  they  are  so  fond  of  asserting. 
Sot  in  America,  at  le^st,  and  it  Is  doubtful  if  it  be  true  elsewhere. 
An  increiiae  of  $D4,000,000  in  the  deposite  in  the  savings-banks 
during  the  pest  year  proves  that  the  poor  too  are  growing  richer, 
1  tor  the  number  of  the  depositors  increased  by  400,000,  and  the 
fdtfomtB  were  almost  without  exception  made  by  those  who  were 
lUe  to  set  aaide  earnings  above  their  daily  necessities;  and  the 
9cupe  at  daily  necessities  has  expanded  almost  as  greatly  in  the 
Iibofer's  cottage  as  in  the  Newport  cottage  of  the  millionaire.    In 
proof  of  this^  ffsk  of  the  purveyors  of  luxuries  what  class  form  the 
I  bulk  ol  t2ielr  cuatomers;  to  whom  do  they  sell  their  pianos,  their 
I  iraijig-inacliiiies,  their  domestic  labor-saving  devices,  their  sing- 
mg-macli tiles,  their  toys,  their  fallals  of  personal  adornment. 

In  eptie  of  the  heaping  up  of  great  fortunes  by  the  financial 
BiagnitiUp  the  enormous  flood  of  Immigrants  daily  inundating  our 
porfai  fed  opportuniti^  of  succees  as  broadly  open  aa  ever.  To 
iao^d  to  a  special  instance:  A  man  and  his  wife  who  entered  the 
perl  of  Hew  York  two  years  ago,  with  only  such  funds  aa  would 
coatle  them  to  pasa  the  required  test  of  solvency,  found  employ- 
mmi  vithm  twenty-four  hours  of  landing,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
wbA  htkft  more  then  a  thousand  dollars  deposited  in  the  savings* 
Their  labor  baa  not  been  heavy  beyond  what  is  whole- 
asd  their  home  has  1>oen  far  more  comfortable  than  any 
Omj  bad  hitherto  known.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  the  open 
fou  cuxxhl— 90.  697.  14 
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secret  of  Buccess,  and  is  as  old  as  civilization :  industry^  economy, 
sobriety.  In  the  position  they  so  adequately  occupy,  they  had  had 
in  the  preceding  two  years  six  predecessors,  each  of  whom  had 
abandoned  the  same  opportunity  on  childish  pretexts.  Two  left 
because  of  the  alleged  loneliness  of  a  home  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  New  York  City,  and  but  two  miles  from  a  village. 
Two  were  discharged  for  drunkenness.  One  left  because  of  a  hot 
week,  when  the  work  was  felt  to  be  a  burden;  the  sixth,  because 
of  not  liking  the  butter  served  at  table.  These  last  two  applied 
to  their  whilom  employer  within  a  few  months  for  charitable 
assistance  to  save  them  from  eviction  into  the  streets  of  New  York. 

These  cases  are  but  individual  ones,  the  advocates  of  Socialbm 
will  say;  but  general  conditions  are  but  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
vidual cases.  If  the  prophets  of  the  slums  had  met  with  the  two 
cases  above  mentioned  wandering  homeless  in  the  streets  (as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  helped  and  escaped  eviction),  they  would 
have  set  them  down  as  victims  of  cruel  social  laws;  and  yet  both 
declined — even  as  an  alternative  to  eviction — ^to  return  to  the 
place  they  had  abandoned,  because  '^  the  country  was  dull.'* 

Fifteen  years  of  experience  in  a  country  home  near  New  York 
has  given  some  interesting  side-lights  upon  the  theories  of  the 
Socialists.  A  large  body  of  employees  being  required,  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  been  passed  at  this  point  through  the 
test  of  life.  Those  who  remain  arc  housed  in  beauiy  and  com- 
fort They  have  invested  savings  that  make  their  future  secure, 
and  their  lives  and  those  of  their  families  afFord  them  present 
pleasure  and  scope  for  future  ambition.  Originally  they  had  no 
better  opportunities  than  were  offered  to  the  many  who  have 
passed  through  and  out;  they  simply  bulked  larger  in  the  virtues, 
and  so  did  not  drop  through  the  testing  sieve  back  into  the  pit. 
The  same  conditions  are  repeated  hundreds  of  times  in  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  and  the  verdict  of  each  employer  is  the 
same.  Drunkenness,  indolence,  dishonesty,  wash  away  the  unfit 
from  the  shores  of  these  agreeable  opportunities. 

Perhaps  quite  as  potent  as  any  of  these  three  vices  is  the 
species  of  intoxication  offered  by  the  excitement  of  city  life.  Let 
Mr.  Sinclair  or  Mr.  London  go  into  those  slums — whose  horrors  so 
arouse  their  pity  that  they  would  upset  the  whole  political  struc- 
ture in  order  to  ameliorate  them — and  offer  their  inhabitants 
work  in  the  country.     It  is  safe  to  predict  that  not  one  in  a 
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woold  exchange  their  Eoisome  BurroundingB  for  the  beet 
of  opportmiitiei  cwt  of  Boimd  of  the  trolley-cars.  Our  emotions 
MB  wrou^t  upon  by  pictures  of  our  imhappy  brothere  and  sisters 
peofi^d  in  sweat-^hops  and  f actoriee^  working  for  starvation  wages^ 
nndcted  by  finea,  compelled  to  labor  hideously  long  hours^  and 
flung  oat  ruthlessly  if  they  falter  by  reason  of  feeble  health ;  and 
tha  picinre  is  beyond  question  true.  Yet  look  at  the  almost  in- 
eradiUe  lereive  of  ttm  picture.  Given  such  conditions,  the  natural 
mUBex»eB  would  be  that  the  pressure  out  of  this  pit  of  those  reach- 
ing up  t0vard  more  wholesome  and  better  paid  occupations 
would  be  enormoua;  but  ask  any  one  who  goes  to  the  city  from 
the  country  in  search  of  employees  whether  he  encounters  that 
prCiiiira  Exactiy  ihe  contrary  is  the  case.  One  hears  of 
Aop  and  factory  girls  who  are  forced  to  accept  wages  on  which 
they  cannot  virtuously  maintain  life,  and  who  are  roughly  told 
Id  eke  out  their  earnings  with  the  price  of  shame,  and  these  are 
beb.  Yet  if  any  one  of  the  women  who  pour  daily  into  the  big 
in  d^perate  search  for  domestic  servants  were  to  publicly 
Wp  in  any  one  of  these  shops  or  factories,  her  desires  and  her 
fir  aofe  liberal  wages^  could  she  hope  for  anything  better  than 
jeen  from  the  very  victims  of  the  deplorable  "wage  slavery**? 
Ketflier  domestic  service  nor  country  employment  would  be  al- 
lowed by  the  victims  to  be  a  tolerable  exchange,  as  compared  with 
their  herded,  sweated  tradea  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells. 

Nor  18  this  spirit  confined  to  the  cities.  The  loud  protests  of 
ttt  Soctaliete  are  rarely  based  upon  studies  of  the  conditions  in 
Uie  ioiall  viUagea  and  the  countryside ;  but  every  resident  in  such 
BiigMiorhoods  can  furnish  instructive  stories  of  poverty  and 
Sfodid  imroondings  in  which  the  offer  of  well-paid  occupation 
ii  treated  as  a  not  easily  pardonable  insult,  and  pride  which  does 
not  lerolt  at  charity  is  frequently  too  proud  to  accept  employment. 

BfCfj  human  being  would  be  glad  to  have  agreeable  surround- 
iags  and  ample  means,  but  the  protesters  against  social  conditions 
nfist  to  see  that  a  price  for  these  desirable  things  must  always 
be  paid  in  some  form  of  effort  or  abnegation,  and  that  those  who 
lick  them  are  pred»ely  those  who  find  the  price  higher  than  they 
are  willing  or  able  to  pay.  The  defeated  in  the  struggle  for  life 
almort  invariably  the  victims  of  impatience  or  emotion;  the 
tboae  who  can  accept  bad  butter,  or  a  hot  week,  as 
'  ifgiliHahkr  incidents  in  the  path  toward  their  goal. 
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All  these  are  but  the  baldest  and  dullest  of  truiBms^but  old  truthB 
are  bo  persistently  true  that  they  are  of  their  very  nature  tedioufi. 
What  one  finds  always  exhilarating  and  inspiring  are  the  magnifi- 
cent suggestions  of  new  sehemes  for  getting  something  for  nothing 
and  a  great  deal  for  a  ha'penny;  of  finding  some  splendid  formula 
of  economics  that  will  enable  everybody  to  lift  himself  up  by  his 
own  boot-straps  and  not  pull  hard,  either;  of  laws  that  will  make 
fortune  come  one^e  way  without  its  being  necessary  to  restrain 
persistently  one's  instincts  and  appetites. 

All  this  will  be  sneered  at  a^  merely  the  easy-going  aphorisms 
of  the  well-to-do,  as  if  the  greater  number  of  the  well-to-do  to-day 
had  not  been  the  ill-to-do  of  yesterday.  As  if  they  had  not  known, 
in  their  turn,  what  it  meant  to  be  ill-fed  and  shabbily  clothed; 
had  not,  in  their  turn,  known  how  long  are  the  days  of  poorly  paid 
labor  which  seem  to  have  no  hope  for  a  goal ;  as  if  they,  too,  had 
not  been  obliged  to  swallow  down  that  same  pride,  impatience, 
passion  and  repugnance  which  they  now  deprecate  in  others;  had 
not  hated  the  hot  weeks  and  the  bad  butter  which  they  now  sug- 
gest should  be  borne;  had  not,  over  and  over  again,  put  away  the 
temptations  of  indolence  and  vice  when  they  seemed  the  only 
apparent  sweets  ready  to  their  hand.  Even  now  they  have  in  their 
days  of  prosperity  their  own  vices  of  pride,  of  greed,  of  dissipation, 
dishonesty,  extravagance,  which  stand  ready  to  drag  them  down 
into  the  pit  from  which  they  climbed,  and  which  do  drag  them 
back  by  thousands.  They  must  deny  their  appetites  and  instincts 
still,  must  tread  the  hard  road  as  when  they  were  struggling  up^ 
or  their  work  is  all  undone.  The  wheel  of  the  law  of  life  rolls 
over  them  as  easily  as  over  their  feebler  companions.  There  is 
but  one  law  for  all. 

These  ancient  saws  are  not  quot^^d  with  any  hope  that  the  ex- 
periment of  the  new  century  will  not  be  tried  along  the  lines  of 
Socialism ♦  In  some  form  or  other  the  old  attempt  to  reach  uni- 
versal happiness  by  a  short  cut  is  now  just  about  due  again ;  but, 
amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  new  revelation,  it  is  well 
for  the  still,  small  voice  of  common  sense  to  mention  now  and  then 
to  a  few  of  us  the  harmless,  necessary  truth. 

Elizabeth  Bislanh. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN:   HIS 

STATUS. 

BT   HROLF  WI8BT. 

Hia  degirabilliy  is  absolutely  unquestionied ;  it  16  not  even  beiog 
iiiTefitigated  like  that  of  some  other  peoples  who  emigrate  here.  We 
like  him  because  he  cornea  here  to  live  and  to  settle  down,  not  to 
hoard  his  Barings  and  spend  them  in  his  native  land.  He  likes 
110  in  return  because  we  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  prove  his  mettle 
\n  lAjing  new  soil  under  the  plow,  in  conquering  the  wilderness, 
and  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  old-time  Viking  in  the  present-day 
pioneer.  Keally  and  truly,  that  is  what  it  is,  and  I  am  tempted 
very  much  to  say  that  that  is  all  it  is.  Would  he  but  stay  at 
home  and  there  toil  with  the  solid  enterprise  by  which  he  is  known 
here,  he  would  be  certain  of  a  home  success  comparable  to  that 
which  he  achieves  here.  But  he  will  not  do  that  He  cannot  be 
made  to  work  very  strenuously  at  home;  he  is  rather  indifferent* 
if  not  lazy;  he  does  not  seem  to  discern  his  opportunity,  obYious 
though  it  usually  is;  and  he  had  rather  sit  up  nights  gloating  over 
an  exaggerated  advertisement  of  his  probable  chance  in  the  Far 
West  than  reali2e  tlie  possibilitiea  at  his  threshold. 

And  90  it  happens  that  the  game  ancient  love  for  adventure  over 
the  Beas  that  brought  I^eif  here  as  discoverer  is  drawing  his  people 
bera  aa  aettlere.  Whether  Dane,  Norwegian  or  Swede,  his  good 
moiBl  chAracter^  hia  honest  way  of  doing  things,  and  his  home- 
loving  inatincta  are  eo  pronounced  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
taken  for  granted*  These  are  the  very  qualities  that  make  him  a 
desirable  immigrant,  perhaps  the  most  desirable  we  haYe. 

C<msid£r  the  caae  of  a  Norwegian  fanner  in  the  Dovre  region. 
By  dow,  plodding  work  and  frugal,  though  wholesome,  living  he 
ta  barely  able  to  live  within  his  means.  He  may  hare  quite  a 
I  profit  in  a  good  seaaon,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  certain 
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to  follow  poor  seaflonB  that  will  take  the  cream  o£E  the  pitcher. 
Of  profit,  ofi  such,  there  is  none  worth  mentioning.  There  ia  a 
stream  running  through  the  property.  Before  it  slips  away  over 
his  neighbor'e  boundary  it  breaks  into  a  very  beautiful— and 
valuable — waterfalL  A  Scotch  laird  cornea  along  and  offers  him 
fifty  poimdfi  sterling  for  the  fi^ehing  privilege.  The  farmer  had 
three  growing  lads  and  a  girl,  and  »o  why  shouldn't  he  let  the 
Ftrange  gentleman  fiah  his  salmon  for  pay  ? — ^he  would  let  him  fish 
free,  anyhow.  This  is  his  first  **  windfall,''  the  first  money  he  has 
not  worked  for,  and  it  is  spent  bringing  up  the  children^  who 
become  restless  and  finally  emigrate.  The  laird  in  the  course  of 
time  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  old  man  and  the  old 
woman  sit  there  on  the  farm  without  good  cheer  and  company, 
and  the  property  is  falling  into  neglect  The  old  man  offers  to 
sell  out  to  his  neighbor,  but  his  neighbor  cannot  spare  the  cash. 
A  German  commercial  traveller  learns  of  the  situation.  He  buys 
the  fishing  rights  for  the  season,  and  other  Germans  come  there 
to  "  fish,'^  but  they  don't  catch  anything — not  fish*  The  old  man 
was  willing  to  take  10,000  kroner  from  his  neighbor,  that  is,  only 
little  cash,  at  first,  and  small  yearly  instalments.  The  Germans 
put  6,000  kroner  in  gold  on  the  table,  and  the  farm,  which  they 
don't  care  about,  and  the  waterfall,  which  they  intend  aa  motive 
power  for  a  wood-pulp  mill,  is  theirs  Old  Norway  loeea  a  good 
family,  for  the  parents  join  the  children  here;  Germany  adds  to 
her  industrial  conquest;  and  the  United  Statea  gets  just  the  kind 
of  help  she  most  desire. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  the  old  man  to  buy  up  the 
fishing  rights  of  the  entire  stream  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  and 
thua  establish,  with  the  waterfall  as  a  nucleus  for  power,  a  salmon 
cannery  on  his  own  property.  It  would  have  been  still  further 
from  his  pastoral  mind  to  invite  the  local  bank  to  finance,  also 
with  the  waterfall  in  mind,  an  electric  power  and  lighting  plant, 
and  sell  his  stock  to  the  corporation.  Such  and  SLmilar  are  the 
opportunities  which  Norwc^an  property-owners  permit  to  go,  at 
a  fractional  percentage  of  their  real  value,  into  the  hands  of 
German  and  English  capitalists.  In  other  words,  the  owners 
leave  a  fortune  at  their  doorstep,  and  often  without  realizing 
the  fact,  to  face  the  hardsliipa  of  the  settler  hera  Somehow, 
America  seems  to  have  an  exhilarating  effect  on  these  people,  for 
here  they  acquire  initiative  to  reeUze  their  opportonitiea. 
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Take  the  inetance  of  a  Swedish  farm-hand  who  is  earning  very 
h*kely  oolj  150  kroner  a  year  above  his  board  and  bed,  or  a  servant- 
girl  in  a  Swedish  town  who  may  be  getting  still  less  than  that. 
Even  with  the  ntmoat  economy,  they  could  not  possibly  save  more 
than  twen^-five  dollars  a  year  each;  so,  by  saving  alone,  there 
coald  be  no  future  for  them  beyond  servitude.  They  come  here 
amply  because  the  wages  are  higher,  and  because  the  chances  of 
becoming  independent  seem  to  them  more  attractive  than  at  home. 
There  is  a  dash  of  the  Viking  in  these  simple  souls,  too,  quite 
enough  to  deceive  them  as  to  the  prospects  that  surround  thera. 

In  Denmark,  where  the  wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed  than 
anywhere  else,  the  peasants  that  own  land  very  seldom  emigrate^ 
because,  unlike  their  Scandinavian  kinsmen,  they  have  under- 
stood how  to  consolidate  their  interests,  and  what  one  man  could 
never  have  done  for  liimself  single-handed,  the  cooperation  of 
thousands,  similarly  situated,  enables  him  to  do  with  signal  suc- 
cess. The  scheme  of  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling,  in  tilling, 
harvesting  and  exporting,  extends  over  all  Denmark.  The  man- 
agers are  experts,  the  leaders  are  authorities.  But  the  Danish 
farm-hands  and  artisans  do  emigrate;  and  occasionally  a  dairy 
expert  finds  his  way  over  here. 

Strange  to  relate,  however,  whatever  specialized  experience  the 
skilled  Scandinavian  may  absorb  here  he  is  very  seldom  found  to 
utilize  for  enterprise  on  native  soil.  One  would  think  a  Swedish 
toy-carver,  after  observing  the  amazing  demand  in  this  country 
for  German-made  toys,  would  feel  tempted  to  go  home  to  promote 
the  export  of  Swedish-made  toys  here.  The  Swedish  carvers  are 
quite  as  clever,  if  not  more  artistic  than  the  Nuremberg  colony 
in  Germany ;  and,  after  the  completion  of  original  models  suited 
to  the  American  taste,  the  problem  would  be  merely  that  of  cre- 
ating a  demand  here.  The  Swedes  have  everything  in  their  favor: 
cheaper  water-power,  cheaper  wood  material,  and  practically  di- 
pect  steamship  connection  with  America.  I  could  mention  at 
random  a  dozen  different  very  plausible  and  practical  projects  of 
this  kind  that  might  be  but  are  not,  because  the  Scandinavians 
we  get  are  too  busy  or  short-sighted  to  discern  them,  and  the 
Scandinavians  we  do  not  get  have  not  the  experience  required  to 
C5trry  out  such  projects. 

America  monopolizes  the  brain  and  the  body  of  the  Scandi^ 
navian-American  to  a  greater  extent^  possibly,  than  those  of  any 
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other  race.  Once  she  gets  lum  she  has  reason  to  feel  pretty  sure 
of  him.  The  trouble  16  ehe  canH  get  enough  of  him.  The  most 
liberal  estimate  for  1906  places  the  total  Scandinavian  population 
here  at  only  1,200,000.  Not  until  the  very  early  eighties  did  the 
figures  approach  the  half-million  mark;  in  1890  they  were  920,- 
000,  and  in  1900  Uiey  had  reached  1,050,000. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  1921 
before  we  have  a  good  round  miUioin  and  a  half  Scandinavian 
immigrant  here. 

Little  though  the  band  be,  it  has  managed  to  centre  its  efforts 
in  certain  rural  districts  eo  as  to  make  itself  quite  couBpieuouB. 
In  Minnesota,  there  are  no  lees  than  225,000  Scandinavians;  in 
lllinoia,  115,000;  and  in  Wisconsin,  100,000.  When  considered 
in  relation  to  the  foreign-bom  population  here,  the  Scandinavians 
show  up  surprisingly  well  in  not  a  few  States.  In  Minnesota, 
45.5  per  cent,  of  all  foreigners  are  Scandinavians;  in  both  North 
and  South  Dakota,  37  per  cent;  and  in  Utah  the  percentage  is 
35.  The  first  State  bdow  the  one-third  percentage  figure  is 
Wasliington,  with  26  per  cent.,  then  Alaska  and  Idaho,  with  23 
per  cent  each,  and  Iowa  and  Nebraska  with  22  per  cent  each. 
On  the  other  hand,  Wisconsin,  which  counts  so  high  in  the  aggre- 
gate acquisition  of  Scandinavians,  has  only  20  per  cent,  and 
Illinois,  which  counts  still  higher,  has  but  15  Scandinavians  for 
each  100  foreigners.  An  Eastern  Stat©  like  Connecticut,  which 
we  may  safely  regard  as  a  geographical  counterpart  of  Norway, 
shows  only  10  per  cent,  and  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  count  the  Scandinavians  as  5  per  cent  of  all  aliens. 

These  numbers  go  to  prove  that  the  Scandinavians  prefer  the 
very  regions  where  we  would  best  like  to  have  not  only  them  as 
settlers  but  the  main  current  of  our  entire  immigration.  They 
are  fewest  in  the  big  cities,  quitu  frequent  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  characteristic  evidence  in  the  country,  where 
the  soil  claims  them  by  preference  to  almost  any  other  race. 
Chicago  is  the  most  typically  Scandinavian  of  the  big  cities,  with 
45,836  Swedes,  22,011  Norwegians,  and  10,166  Danee;  or  a  total 
Scandinavian  population  of  only  about  78,000,  New  York  fol- 
lows, with  28,320  Swedes;  11,387  Norwegians;  and  6,G21  Danes; 
a  total  of  45,328.  Boston  lias  5,541  Swedes,  but  only  1,145  Nor- 
wegiaBS,  and  a  handful  of  675  Danes.  These  figures  tell  the 
story. 
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,  Tery  significant  eiiuation  appears  when  we  look  up  the  status 
ol  the  Saiiidiiiaviiiii-Ameriean  by  what  statistlciana  call  "  princi- 
pal occupation."  Though  the  arable  land  in  Norway  doesn't 
amount  to  more  than  three  per  cent,  in  acreage,  or  little  more  than 
a  Hussian  Grand  Duke  would  consider  a  suitable  hunting-preserve, 
the  Norsemen  who  come  here  take  to  land-tilling  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  either  the  Danes  or  the  Swedes.  Classed  as  fanners, 
planters,  overseers,  etc.,  the  Norwegians  represent  28  per  cent  of 
their  total  number  in  the  United  States,  while  the  Danes  take 
second  place  with  23  per  cent,  and  the  Swedes  tliird  place  with 
16  per  cent  As  agricultural  laborers,  the  Norwegians,  again, 
lelul  with  17  hands  out  of  every  100  of  their  race,  Denmark  fol- 
lows with  13  per  cent.,  and  Sweden  10  per  cent  But  contrast 
with  these  numbers  that  of  the  vaet  Italian  iminigratiao,  which 
yields  only  3  per  cent,  to  agricultural  labor,  but  30  per  cent  to 
labor  in  general,  and  the  desirable  work  of  the  Scandinavians  as 
tilleiB  of  the  soil  becomes  an  incontrovertible  fact  In  the  class 
of  servants  and  waiters,  the  Swedes  lead  with  11  per  cent,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  demand  for  eervant-girb;  Norway  has  8  per 
cent  and  Denmark  6  per  cent,  in  this  employment  As  general 
labo(reiB|  the  Swedes  dominate  with  10  per  cent,  followed  by  the 
Danes  with  8  per  cent,  and  the  Norwegians,  here  for  the  first  time 
last,  with  7.5  per  cent  The  percentages  for  all  the  other  occu- 
pattons  engaged  in  by  tlie  Scandinavian-American  are  trifling. 
That  next  in  importance  is  three  per  cent  for  carpenters  and  join- 
ers— alike  for  the  three  nations — and  then  the  percentages  begin  to 
drop  to  fractional  nimibers.  That  Norway  should  supply  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  fanners  and  farm-hands  than  Sweden,  where 
agriculture  stands  much  higher,  and  also  outstrip  Denmark,  where 
agriculture  stands  probably  higher  than  in  any  other  land,  is  a 
surprise,  but  not  a  pleasant  one,  to  the  Norwegian  Government 
The  latter  has  in  many  ways  tried  to  remedy  the  condition,  which, 
id  course,  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  country;  but  so  far 
nothing  has  availed  to  stop  the  very  class  of  labor  Norway  least 
of  all  can  afford  to  dispense  with — the  tillers  of  the  soil — from 
emigrating  here.  Indirectly,  however,  Norway  profits,  somewhat 
after  the  maimer  of  an  old-age  pensioner,  by  the  money  help 
which  the  young  people  here  send  home  regularly  to  the  old  folks. 
The  money-letter  (Pengehrevet)  from  America  is  anxiously 
awaited  every  month  in  thousands  of  Norwegian  homes,  and  there 
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are  minor  settlementa  and  hamlets  that  are  almost  Kitirely  de- 
pendent upon  this  aid  for  a  cash  income.  In  Sweden  the  money- 
letter  has  also  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  national  economic 
factor,  whereas  it  figures  only  modestly  in  Danish  life. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  the  probable  wealth  of  the  Scandi- 
navian-American- Auilioritiefi  agree  in  placing  his  wealth  at 
fifty  dollars  per  capita,  or  a  couple  of  dollars  higher  than  the 
average  in  the  United  States^  On  this  basis,  the  startling  fact  is 
laid  bare  that  the  400,000  Norwegians  now  in  this  country  possess 
$20^000,000,  or  almost  as  much  ready  money  as  is  owned  by  the 
2,SJ40,000  Norwegians  in  Norway,  who  have  only  nine  dollars 
per  capita,  or  $20,160,0001  The  present  total  population  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries  combined  is  a  round  ten  millions. 
The  average  wealth  per  capita  is  about  ten  dollars,  or  a  total 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars.  The  Scandinavians  here  num- 
ber, at  the  most,  1,200,000,  and  at  fifty  dollars  per  capita  they 
possess  sixty  million  dollars.  In  other  words,  though  the  Scandi- 
navians here  only  constitute  a  little  over  a  ninth  part  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peoples,  they  are  five  times  richer  per  capita,  and  own  in 
cash  money  an  amount  equal  to  three-fifths  of  all  the  money  in 
circulation  in  Scandinavia. 

To  appreciate  justly  the  social  status  of  the  Scandinavian- 
American,  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  produce  him 
in  Scandinavia,  and  those  with  which  he  surrounds  himself  here, 
is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  Socially  he  loses  in  standing 
quite  as  much  by  contact  with  America  as  he  gains  financially. 
We  must  not  forget  that  he  comes  from  a  coimtry  where  even  the 
humblest  and  poorest  are  natural  readers  by  a  tradition  that  dates 
back  to  the  Saga  age.  And  it  is  not  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  bargain-counti^r  *'  literature  **  that  he  feeds  on,  but  books 
that  are  sound  and  solid.  To  be  sure,  he  does  not  read  Kant  and 
Spinoza,  nor  is  he  likely  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Shel* 
ley  and  Goethe,  and  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  if  his  tastes  permit 
him  to  indulge  in  what  a  literary  connoisseur  would  esteem  the 
quintessence  of  letters  in  modem  and  classic  art.  Nevertheless, 
his  reading  ranges  from  the  Sagas  of  Snorro  Sturluson  to  the 
dramas  of  Ibsen  and  Bjomson,  and  of  foreign  literature  in  trans- 
lation the  works  of  men  like  Balzac,  Turgenleff,  Tolstoy,  Hugo 
and  Byron  are  treasured  by  him.  You  are,  by  the  way,  quite  as 
likely  to  find  him,  weary  from  the  labor  in  the  field,  poring  over 
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**  Faradifie  Lost  **  as  over  a  Tohune  of  H,  0.  Andersen  or  Auer- 
bach,  in  the  evening  when  the  lightjs  are  lit  and  every  cottage  in 
Scandinavia  becoinea  a  cheerful  mixture  of  library  and  work- 
room for  the  home  handicrafts*  There  is  no  saying  but  what  the 
awkward^  tawny-haired  lad,  who  has  been  pitching  hay  all  day, 
ia  absorbing  a  thorough  agricultural  education  at  the  agricul- 
tural school  of  the  district  The  Qovemment  of  Sweden,  for 
instance,  has  scattered  twenty-six  such  schools  {LandtbruJcsshO' 
lor)  all  over  the  country,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  grown 
peasant  may  look  crude  enough  in  his  home-made  vadmal,  but 
there  are  in  Sweden  no  less  than  twenty  farmer^s  schools  {Landt- 
mannaskolor)  calculated  to  give  the  grown  men  expert  education 
in  farm  management,  and  your  innocent-looking  Yon  Yonson  is 
a  pretty  diligent  attendant  For  those  who  wish  to  further  per- 
fect themselves — and  usually  tlie  sons  of  well-to-do  fanners  are 
ambitious  agronomes — there  are  two  agricultural  high-schools 
{Landtbruhsifistitut)  also  under  government  supervision,  the 
graduation  certificate  of  which  stamps  the  holder  as  an  authority* 
With  these  facilities  at  his  command,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Scandinavian  who  comes  here  to  work  is  supplied  with  something 
more  than  brawn  and  musela  It  is  fair  to  say  that  he  ifi^  in  a 
large  measure,  quite  as  much  of  a  brain,  as  of  a  body,  worker. 
Leaving  aside  whatever  technical  knowledge  he  may  have  absorbed 
by  government  aid  at  home,  his  status  as  an  educated  reader  and 
as  a  seeker  after  knowledge,  who  is  reaching  out  in  vacant  mo- 
ments for  a  better  grasp  on  the  problems,  the  mysteries,  and  the 
poeaibilities  of  life,  certainly  entitles  him  to  consideration  as  a 
mind  rather  than  a  machine.  In  opening  up  the  Great  North- 
west, James  J.  Hill  surrounded  himself  with  a  greater  amoimt  of 
human  material  grown  in  Scandinavia  than  any  other  American 
promoter,  and  while  he  has  always  been  willing  to  testify  to  the 
izinocenoe  of  the  Scandinavian-American  he  has  never  remarked 
about  his  ignorance — even  though  the  Swedes  mispronounced 
him  '*  Mester  Hell.^ 

Within  the  last  sixty  years  there  has  been  a  sweeping  change  in 
th€  agricultural  situation  of  Scandinavia,  and,  as  it  is  this  change 
which  has  brought  us  so  many  good  workers,  let  us  consider  it.« 
Take  Sweden  as  example.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  honae- 
hold  servants  on  farms  in  1880-90  was  no  lees  than  26,4 
per  cmt,  from  216,000  to  169,000.     The  loss  of  67,000  such 
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servants  amounts  to  over  eighteai  million  days  of  work  a  year. 
The  earliest  figures  were  taken  in  1870,  when  there  were  195 
female  servants  for  every  1,000  country  homes,  as  against  1^9  in 
1890.  Contrast  with  this  the  fact  that  the  net  emigration  for 
each  1,000  inhiibitants  reached  its  greatest  height  in  1882,  when  it 
was  11.29,  and  Uiat  in  the  last  decade  it  declined  to  less  than 
3.00,  and  the  movement  of  population  is  clear.  The  scarvants  were 
driven  away  by  the  introduction  of  machine  power  in  fann  work 
and  came  over  hera  The  typical  Swedish  farm  up  to  1850  was 
n  big  home  that  would  annually  lodge  and  board  and  clothe,  at 
the  owner^s  expense,  as  many  servants  of  both  sexee  as  the  enor- 
mous kitchen  could  be  made  to  hold  at  the  five  daily  meals  1  Poor 
appetite  is  not  a  popular  malady  in  Sweden,  Nowadays,  there  is 
no  board  and  lodging  given  to  the  men ;  only  to  tlie  women  necse^ 
sary  on  the  farm.  Many  employments,  such  as  tending  the  cattle- 
stablesi,  which  were  formerly  done  by  women,  are  now  done  by 
men.  Farm  labor  has  been  classified  and  specialized.  The 
siatare,  or  tenement  laborer,  is  a  married  man,  who  does  all  the 
special  work  on  the  farm  to  which  he  belongs  as  worker.  He  even 
milks  the  cows,  a  job  formerly  in  women's  hands.  He  lives  apart 
with  his  family  in  a  house  of  his  own,  and  is  paid  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  grain,  milk,  seed  and  the  like.  Those  engaged  in  this 
employment  have  increased  since  1826,  when  there  were  9,000 
siatares,  to  more  than  40,000  at  present  The  topare,  or  crofter, 
rents  for  his  own  use  a  small  lot  of  land  from  his  employer,  pay- 
ing for  the  land  by  rendering  a  certain  number  of  days'  work 
on  the  employer's  estate.  This  employment  has  decreased,  owing 
to  the  topare  s  finding  an  outlet  for  his  rapidly  growing  inde- 
pendence by  emigrating  here.  There  were  100,000  iopares  in 
Sweden  in  1850,  but  only  80,000  in  1900.  Still,  the  crofter  sys- 
tem flourishes  admirably  in  some  provinces.  Most  of  the  crofters 
that  emigrate  become  farm-owners  here.  The  dakverhsarbeiare, 
or  day-laborer,  often  has  a  home  of  his  own,  and  usually  he  is 
married.  He  is  hired  generally  for  short  periods  to  do  almost 
any  kind  of  farm  work.  His  busy  time  is  the  harvest  season. 
When  he  is  not  working  for  day  wages,  he  busies  himself  with 
some  sort  of  handicraft.  He  seldom  has  any  support  from  hia 
children,  who  seem  to  prefer  to  emigrate,  and  his  employment  is 
decreasing. 
The  result  of  an  investigation  of  ^,760  casee  abowB  that  the 
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tenement  laborer,  ajs  the  least  favored  at  home,  has  the  meet  im- 
mediate reaaon  for  emigration,  and  the  crofter  has  better  cause 
for  r^isting  this  temptation  as  he  is  the  best  favored  next  to  the 
craftsman,  by  which,  in  Sweden,  is  meant  the  gardener,  black- 
smith, steward  or  foreman  on  an  estate.  The  investigation  also 
proved  that  the  economic  situation  in  Sweden  is  fair  rather  than 
poor.  It  is  not  poverty,  but  rather  love  of  independence  and  ad- 
venture, that  drives  the  peasant  to  emigrate.  Analogous  condi- 
tions exist  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 

We  may  account  for  the  Scandinavian-American  economically 
and  socially ;  the  worth  to  himself  of  what  he  achieves  here  as  an 
emigrant  will  always  remain  a  closed  book,  or  at  best  an  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  a  man  like  John  Ericsson, 
who  invented  the  propeller,  the  fire-engine,  the  hot-air  engine  and 
the  monitor.  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  inventor  of  the  cannon  bearing  his 
name,  is  in  the  same  class  with  him.  The  Swedes  have  always 
been  great  mechanicians,  from  Nobel,  with  dynamite  and  sub- 
marine, to  the  more  peaceful  Salenius,  Inventor  of  the  radiator. 
These  men  had  talents  of  value  to  the  practical  industries  of  this 
country,  and  were  needed  here,  but  they  would  jmbI  as  likely  have 
gone  somewhere  else :  America  was  not  to  them  a  refuge,  a  haven. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  a  financial  specialist  like  the  late 
General  C.  T.  ChriBtenscn,  who  simply  supplied,  with  service,  a 
demand  that  was  as  urgent  here  as  it  was  lax  in  Denmark.  But 
when  you  come  to  study  the  status  of  the  Scandinavian-Americans 
who  have  grappled  with  problems  that  are  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  successful  solution  on  native  ground  only,  you  will  not  find  a 
man  who  stands  so  high  but  that  you  have  a  pitiful  notion  that 
he  would  have  reached  a  higher  place  on  home  soil.  Was  ever 
man  known  to  write  himself  great  in  a  foreign  tongue?  HJalmar 
Hjorth  Boyesen,  the  Norwegian,  acquired  admirable  facility  in 
English,  but  he  occupies  no  place  in  American  letters,  nor,  of 
course,  in  Norwegian  literature.  The  work  of  men  like  him  is 
comparatively  wasted.  A  certain  measure  of  success  is  possible 
to  such  an  one,  but  true  greatness  never.  The  man  is  at  home 
nowhere;  nor  is  his  work.  Put  Il>sen  in  Boyesen's  shoes,  and 
who  would  guarantee  us  "  Brand  '•  ?  Had  Ibsen  come  here,  he 
would  most  likely  have  been  rolling  pills  to  the  end,  or,  consider- 
ing his  financial  penchant,  he  might  have  had  a  monopoly.  If 
this  contention  ia  wrong,  why  id  it  that  so  many  good  Scandi- 
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Davian  brains  have  gone  to  waste  here,  thinking  it  is  wrong? 
Why  Ib  it  that  a  mind  like  that  of  Clemens  Petersen,  the  Danish 
critic,  could  not  thrive  here  ?  Bjornson  once  assured  me,  in  a  per- 
sonal letter,  that  he  considered  him  a  true  genius,  though  but 
little  known,  and  that  he  found  him  to  be  so  rich  in  inspiration 
that  he  had  rather  "  talk  with  him  to  the  end  of  all  time  than 
with  any  other  man  living/'  Petersen  once  wielded  an  even 
mightier  pen  in  Daniah  letters  than  Georg  Brandes  at  present 
He  was  the  original  discoverer  of  Ibaen*  He  worked  hard  and 
long.  After  a  struggle  of  almost  four  decades  against  adversity 
here,  he  went  home  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  peace.  Was 
he  too  keen,  too  critical,  too  superior  in  his  criticism  to  suit  the 
American  idea  of  "popular"  criticism? 

£jiut  Hamsun,  one  of  Norway^s  most  gifted  dramatists,  who, 
by  the  way,  once  wrote  the  most  eccentric  book  on  American  Men- 
tal Life  (*'  Amerikas  Aandslw  ")  I  have  ever  had  the  patience 
to  read,  reached  his  zenith  here  a&— ^x>nductor  on  a  Minneapolis 
streetrcar*  There  are  instances  galore  showing  the  dispiriting 
effect  of  emigration  on  authorship. 

Jacob  Riis,  the  reformer,  stands  somewhat  apart  by  himdelf* 
We  have  the  pronouncement  of  President  Eooseivelt  that  Riis  is 
the  **  most  useful  citizen  "  in  New  York,  but  would  he  not  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  greatness  if  he  had  stayed  at  home  and 
labored  among  his  own  kin  ? 

The  American  soil  out  of  which  he  has  taken  for  his  needs  is 
dear  to  the  Scandinavian- American,  and  the  house  he  may  have 
built  with  his  own  hands  is  so,  too.  He  tries  his  very  best  to 
make  it  a  home,  and  he  succeeds  after  a  fashion.  But,  to  a  na- 
tion that  has  been  supported,  especially  in  its  domestic  life,  by 
the  traditions  of  centuries  of  cultural  intercourse,  the  true  sense 
ol  home  is  not  possible  in  a  foreign  land,  for  traditions  belong  to 
the  intangible  freight  that  cannot  be  imported.  Mentally,  his 
status  is  one  of  comparative  disappointment,  but  economically  he 
is  usually  proud  of  whatever  success  he  may  have  here.  Home- 
sickness is  his  worst  malady,  but  a  trip  on  the  "  Christmas  Ships," 
which  annually  take  thousands  of  fur-clad  Northmen  to  the  native 
board  for  a  brief  sojourn,  has  proved  to  be  the  best  cure.  The 
homesick  man  soon  discovers  that  he  has  outgrown  the  conditions 
besetting  home  life.  In  the  second  generation  there  is  but  a  very 
faint  trace  of  national  feeling,  and  gradually  America  abooirbs 
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her  most  willing  worker^  but  also^  at  the  same  time,  the  very  one 
who  is  slowest  to  forget  his  native  land. 

He  does  not  let  go  his  language,  however,  and  Hie  children 
bom  here  are  made  to  learn  it.  He  keeps  up  a  certain  passive 
interest  in  the  literature,  politics  and  journalism  of  his  country. 
The  Scandinavian  press  here  is,  however,  more  remarkable  for 
quantity  than  for  quality,  and,  as  a  rule,  confines  itself  almost 
totally  to  reporting,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  principal  news  from 
the  old  land. 

There  are  numerous  clubs  and  associations  among  the  Scandi- 
navian-Americans, but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  fuse  their 
interests  together  in  a  common  union.  While  Dane,  Norwegian 
and  Swede  are  quite  able  to  forget  their  stupid  national  differences 
here,  still  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  shake  them  up  to- 
gether like  dice  in  the  same  box.  The  Norwegians  are  clannish. 
The  mountains  made  them  so.  They  are  headstrong  and  devoid 
of  good  manners,  like  a  true  peasant  folk,  though  good-hearted 
enough,  to  be  sure.  The  Swedes  are  the  politest  and  most  humane 
people  of  Hie  North,  and  prone  to  resent  the  strong-hearted  Nor- 
w^ian  attitude  as  an  insult  to  their  feelings;  hence  the  trouble 
that  has  now  been  adjusted  by  Norway^s  setting  up  a  separate 
government.  The  Danes  present  a  sort  of  happy  medium  between 
the  extreme  polish  of  the  Swedes  and  the  pronounced  bluntness 
of  the  Norwegians,  but  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  too 
liable  to  melancholy  and  indiftcrenec. 

Hrolf  Wisbt. 


THE   SALTON  SEA.* 


BY  SDMUND  HITCHELL, 


It  will  surprise  most  people  to  leam  that,  owing  to  a  diversion 
of  the  course  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  Southern  California 
ha«,  within  the  pa«t  two  years,  added  to  its  geographical  features 
a  lake  that  covers  an  area  of  more  than  four  hundred  square 
miles,  ifl  surely  deetined  to  attain  to  much  greater  dimensioned, 
but  is  already,  without  reckoning  Lake  Michigan,  the  largest 
sheet  of  water,  next  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  wholly  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Barely,  in- 
deed, is  such  a  vast  change  on  the  face  of  Nature  witnessed  in 
the  actual  process  of  its  making,  and  more  wide-spread  attention 
would  ere  this  have  been  attracted  to  the  Salton  Sea — as  the 

•  Since  this  article  wa»  written,  tbo  chances  of  regiiining  control  of 
the  Colorado  Rirer  have  been  rendered  gtill  more  remote  by  the  elTccts 
of  the  AttiDmer  flood.  Although  the  cnpncerft  at  the  intake  works  had 
confidently  predicted  that  they  would  hold  the  river  before  this  flood, 
they  failed  to  do  so.  In  mid-June,  the  Colorado  at  Calexieo  was  ten 
miles  wide,  and  tbie  vast  body  of  water  was  pouring  down  into  the 
Salton  Sea  by  the  New  River  channel.  The  lake  rose  from  June  3rd  to 
June  10th,  as  ahown  by  the  Government  gauge  at  Salton,  from  43.78 
feet  to  52.02,  or  more  than  8  feet  in  15  days.  At  this  writinj?  (July 
lat),  the  lake  is  only  two  mile«i  away  from  the  prosjjerouf*  agricultural 
settlement  of  Mecca,  which  will  soon  Inevitably  be  obliterated  from  the 
map  of  California.  But  the  most  serious  result  of  the  great  summer 
flood  has  been  the  **  cutting  back  **  of  the  river  bed  from  the  lake  toward 
the  intake.  A  receding  waterfall  has  l*een  formed,  to  which  the  fine 
sandy  loam  can  offer  no  resistance^  and  a  eallon  has  been  cut,  a  thottsand 
feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep,  right  through  the  Imperial  country. 
On  June  30th,  this  turbulent  ledge  of  tumbling  waters  swept  the  small 
Mexican  town  of  Mexicali,  just  across  the  border  from  Calexico,  out  of 
eatistence.  The  cutting  back  toward  the  intake  is  continuing  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  a  mile  a  day.  If  the  old  river  bed  below  Yuma  is  reached  and 
subjected  to  this  process,  all  attempt "^  to  change  the  river  from  its  new 
and  deep-dug  channel  may  be  nbiindoned.  Even  the  Government  dam  at 
I-4»guna  is  now  endangered,  for  the  cutting  back,  unless  checked >  will  go 
right  up  the  river  to  the  Grand  Canon;  and  the  Lapuna  dam,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  article,  rests  simply  on  a  bed  of  silt,  being  constructed  to 
resist  flood  waters  above,  but  not  thfi  scooping  out  of  silt  from  t)elow* 
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Dcw  lake  is  named  from  the  Salton  Sink,  tho  depression  it  is 
filling — but  for  the  fact  that  until  recently  only  a  desert  area, 
almost  entirely  unoccupied  by  man,  has  been  affected. 

Now,  however,  owing  to  the  continued  extension  of  the  inunda- 
tion, important  interests  are  becoming  involved.  The  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  traverses  this  southwest  corner 
of  the  Great  Colorado  Desert,  and,  by  a  series  of  submersions, 
its  road-bed  is  being  gradually  driven  off  the  plain  toward  the 
foothills  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  Agricultural  areas,  too, 
that  within  recent  years  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  wilder- 
nees  by  great  irrigation  Works,  as  well  as  by  stalwart  individual 
effort,  are  seriously  menaced. 

Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  international  complicationB  are  in 
light.  For  the  Colorado  Biver  is  not  exclusively  in  possesaion 
of  the  United  States,  but  has  its  lower  course  in  Mexico;  and, 
by  the  diversion  of  the  stream  from  its  original  bed,  not  only 
are  waters  formerly  available  for  irrigation  in  Mexico  now  being 
impounded  in  United  States  territory,  but  navigation  right*, 
which  play  an  important  part  in  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries,  have  vanished  with  the  vanishing  of  the  navi- 
gable stream  and  the  failure  of  engineering  efforts  to  restore  the 
former  order  of  things.  Hence  the  recent  appointment  by  the 
Mexican  Government  of  a  special  commission  of  investigation, 
headed  by  Brigadier-General  Angel  Garcia  Pena  and  including 
in  its  ranks  other  distinguished  cngiDcers, 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Salton  Sea  ceases  to  be  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  local  interest;  it  is  obviously  a  happening  of  national  and 
historical  importance. 

To  the  scientific  world  also  the  event  is  of  real  interest  We 
are  witnessing  a  reversion  to  an  order  of  things  that  had  a  prior 
existence  in  some  remote  period  of  the  earth's  history.  For, 
as  the  fresh-water  shells  deposited  in  vast  quantities  all  over  the 
depression  prove,  the  Salton  Sink  was  formerly  a  great  lake, 
banked  up  by  the  accumulated  silt  of  the  deJta  forming  a  natural 
danL  These  very  conditions  are  recurring  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  change  is  not  so  slow,  like  mmt  of  N^ature's  changes 
which  are  going  on  around  us,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
nior  so  Btidden  uid  violent,  like  the  changes  wrought  by  an  earth- 
quake or  a  volcanic  eruption,  that  the  causea  at  work  are  ob- 
Ut«ated  by  the  very  catastrophe.     Therefore,  the  studeat  of 
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geological  science  can  here  stady  at  his  leisure  the  forces  of  Na- 
ture in  visibly  eflEective  operation,  transforming  the  face  of  the 
earth  just  as  theory  tells  us  it  has  often  before  been  transformed. 

The  transformation,  indeed,  is  a  striking  and  dramatic  one. 
In  the  fall  of  1903, 1  spent  a  holiday  of  several  weeks  in  travers- 
ing the  Salton  Sink.  By  aid  of  a  mule  team,  we  had  to  pack 
water  over  a  desolate  waste,  so  arid  that  only  cacti,  and  the  mean- 
est kind  of  scrub  could  struggle  for  an  existence  on  its  desiccated 
and  alkali-impregnated  soil,  so  bare  and  barren  that  even  the 
jack-rabbit  and  the  homed  toad  counted  it  out  of  habitable 
bounds.  Bight  in  the  centre  of  the  depression,  where  the  last 
trace  of  vegetation  had  disappeared  in  a  shimmering  sheet  of 
efflorescent  salts,  we  watched  a  tiny  train  puffing  along  with  its 
load  of  crystals  toward  the  works  where,  amidst  great  white 
pyramids  of  the  accumulated  salt,  wheels  were  whirring  and 
rollers  grinding. 

When,  on  that  occasion,  I  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
Salton  Sink  in  its  dry-land  state  of  being,  a  superb  mirage  had 
transfigured  the  scene  into  a  phantom  lake,  from  out  of  which, 
befogged  by  the  heat  haze,  loomed  the  salt-works  amidst  its 
mounds  of  salt,  for  all  the  world  like  a  storm-battered  hull  of 
an  ocean  derelict  surrounded  by  icebergs.  Littie  did  I  then 
dream  that  on  my  next  visit — ^this  last  December — ^I  should  be- 
hold in  actuality  a  vast  inland  sea,  in  which  had  been  engulfed 
the  accumulations  of  salt,  the  mill  and  all  its  paraphernalia. 
In  place  of  the  delusive  mirage  was  an  expanse  of  real  water, 
blue  as  the  cloudless  skies  whose  color  it  reflected,  along  one 
edge  lashed  into  white-capped  billows  by  a  slant  of  strong  desert 
wind.  And  this  new  lake  had  already  become  the  resort  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  geese,  ducks,  cranes  and  other  water  fowl,  at- 
tracted in  their  southward  migratory  flight  by  a  glimpse  from 
on  high  of  these  new  and  enticing  winter  quarters. 

To  make  clear  the  change  that  has  taken  place  and  is  still 
continuing,  a  few  words  of  topographical  explanation  will  be  nec- 
essary. Yuma,  close  to  the  State  border-line  between  Arizona 
and  California,  is  140  feet  above  sea-level.  Past  this  town  the 
Colorado  Biver  flows  south  toward  the  Gulf  of  California,  a 
course  of  about  seventy  miles,  with  the  gradual  descent,  there- 
fore, of  but  two  feet  to  the  mile.  But,  from  Yuma  westward, 
tfie  dip  of  tb0  Imi  1$  both  deeper  nni  xnpr^  nbrupt,  so  that  at 
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SAlton^  nineiy-three  miles  distant^  the  depression  is  no  lees  than 
2^  feet  belov  sea-level^  the  gradient  being  thus  over  four  feet 
to  the  mile.  From  this  lowest  point,  as  we  still  move  west,  the 
country  rises^  and  now  at  a  sharper  angle,  for  Indio,  only  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Salton,  is  but  twenty  feet  below  sea-level,  while 
Palm  Springs^  nineteen  miles  further  on,  has  an  elevation  above 
sea-level  of  584  feet  It  is  just  beyond  Palm  Springs  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  emerges,  through  the  grim  San  Gor- 
gonio  Pass,  from  the  desert  region  into  the  fertile  agricultural 
belt  of  Southern  California. 

This  great  saucerlike  hollow,  137  miles  across  from  Yuma  to 
Palm  Springs,  with  some  sixty-five  miles  of  the  distance  actual- 
ly below  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  broken- 
up  series  of  ranges  known  collectively  as  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains.  On  the  south,  running  eastward  from  the  San  Gor- 
gonio  Pass,  is  the  sweeping  curve  of  the  massive  San  Jacinto 
range.  But,  when  Salton  is  reached,  there  is  only  a  protruding 
spur  of  the  range  in  evidence,  and  soon  this  also  disappears, 
leaving  toward  the  south  the  broad  open  plain  now  known  as  the 
Imperial  Valley,  where  for  some  years  past  a  great  irrigation 
project  has  been  in  progress.  Imperial  Valley  rises  at  a  sharp 
pitch  out  of  the  Salton  Sink,  for  Calexico,  on  the  Mexican  border, 
just  forty  miles  south  of  Salton,  is  at  sea-level*  This  is  the  limit 
of  the  United  States  lands,  but  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  continue  to  be  identical  across  the  border-line,  there 
being  a  steady  uplift  toward  the  Cocopah  Mountains  on  the 
southern  horizon- 

Now  will  be  understood  the  precarious  position  that  has  been 
occupied  up  to  recent  times  by  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  In 
point  of  fact,  it  has  been  flowing  south  along  the  rim  of  a  deep 
hollow  that  lies  to  the  west  of  its  course.  For  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  below  Yuma,  a  barrier  of  sand-hills  prevents  the  cur- 
rent from  taking  the  direction  of  the  Salton  Sink,  its  natural 
destination,  as  being  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  But,  after 
paaeing  this  sand-hill  ridge,  the  river,  in  the  bed  it  occupied  until 
recently,  continued  on  its  way  through  Mexico,  a  sluggish  stream, 
depositing  its  heavy  burden  of  silt  scoured  from  a  thousand  miles 
of  canons*  To  the  right  lay  old  and  disused  channels,  into  which 
$cm»  water  spilled  at  flood  time.  But  the  river  had  dug  its  main 
bed  from  mnih  to  south  through  its  own  silt  accumulations, 
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and  with  only  occasional  changes,  due  to  the  caving-in  of  bmb 
or  the  forming  of  new  sand-bars,  was  content  to  keep  to  Ais 
coarse  nntil  the  hand  of  man  came  to  interfere  with  the  delicately 
balanced  condition  of  things. 

Five  years  ago,  the  California  Development  Company  set  itself 
to  supply  irrigation  water  to  the  Imperial  Valley,  rich  lands 
formed  of  Colorado  silt  deposited  centuries  ago,  and  requiring, 
in  a  climate  of  perpetual  sunshine,  only  moisture  to  make  tfaem 
highly  productive.  The  Colorado  River  was  the  natural  aooroe 
of  water-supply.  But,  owing  to  the  sand-hill  barrier  above  re- 
ferred to,  a  canal  in  United  States  territory  directly  west  from 
the  river  bed  was  impossible.  The  channel  must  follow  a  sweep- 
ing curve  through  Mexican  territory,  until,  holding  back  to  the 
north,  it  could  enter  the  Imperial  country  oa  its  southern  boond- 
aiy.  The  necessary  right  of  way  through  these  Mexican  lands 
was  acquired  from  the  owners,  and  the  canal  was  dug,  an  old 
disused  channel  of  the  Colorado,  known  as  the  Alamo  River,  be- 
ing largely  taken  advantage  of  in  the  engineering  operati<Hi8. 

The  intake,  of  course,  was  on  United  States  8(m1,  as  flie  diverted 
water  was  required  primarily  for  the  irrigation  of  United  States 
lands.  The  spot  selected  was  eight  miles  down  the  Colorado 
Biver  from  Yuma — ^that  is  to  say,  almost  at  the  limit  of  United 
States  territory  aa  the  California  side  of  the  stream.  As  tlie 
6{Ht  of  sand-hills  above  referred  to  had  to  be  rounded,  the  canal 
and  the  river,  for  the  first  few  miles  across  the  XeziGan  bolder, 
followed  nearly  parallel  courses.  No  head-gates  were  put  into 
the  canal;  the  river  water  was  simply  allowed  to  flow  in,  just 
as  into  an  open  ditch.  This  was  economy  as  regards  eoostniction 
expenses  certainly,  but  very  costly  economy  in  the  long  run,  as 
uie  sequel  proved. 

The  first  few  miles  of  the  ungated  canal  has  but  a  very  slight 
fdl,  and^  there  being  no  settling  basin  provided  above  the  intdke, 
it  followed  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the  channel  be- 
came clogged  up  with  silt.  In  the  summer  of  1904«  it  came 
to  be  realind  by  thoee  responsible  that  the  ditch  was  no  Icnger 
carrying  enough  water  to  supply  tihe  wants  of  the  Imperial  Tal- 
ler lands  alrady  under  cultivation.  To  dredge  out  the  canal 
for  six  or  seven  nules  would  have  Iwen  an  operatzon  lequiring 
and  already  the  danger  of  mined  crops  had  grown  to  be 
one.    So  te  Ooapaaj  deddad  iqm  taki^  a  qnek 
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(and  ance  again  a  cheap)  metliod  of  suppIyiBg  ita  neceBsitiea. 
Four  miles  below  the  original  intake^  and  therefore  in  MezicaA 
territory,  it  ecooped  out  a  cross-ditch  connecting  the  river  direct- 
ly at  this  second  point  with  the  canal.  Once  again  no  head- 
gates  were  pnt  in — ^no  mechanical  devices  of  any  kind  for  con- 
trolliDg  the  flow  of  the  water  were  provided. 

It  was  this  emergency  work,  originally  a  shallow  and  narrow 
trench,  that  eventually  proved  to  be  the  first  tiny  breach  in  Na- 
ture's own  system  of  protecting  levees.  For  through  this  aper- 
ture, scoured  deep  and  wide  by  a  succession  of  floods,  the  entire 
waters  of  the  Colorado  Biver,  instead  of  passing  gently  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  California,  are  now  rushing  down  impetuously 
and  uncontrollably  into  the  Salton  Sink.  In  other  words,  the  Im- 
perial Canal  is  now  the  Colorado  Biver,  restored  to  its  ancient  bed, 
the  Alamo  watercourse. 

The  winter  of  1904-05,  after  a  long  series  of  years  of  com- 
parative drought,  proved  to  be  a  season  of  abnormal  rainfall  all 
over  the  southwest  Among  the  mountain  regions  of  Arizona 
there  were  rain-storms  of  unprecedented  violence  and  frequency. 
In  consequence,  the  Gila  Biver,  the  great  Arizona  tributary  of 
the  Colorado,  joining  it  at  Yuma,  also  its  subtributary  the  Salt 
River,  flowing  pa^t  Phoenix  and  thence  into  the  Gila,  rose  in  a 
Buccefiflion  of  heavy  winter  floods*  It  was  these  floods  that  be- 
gan the  process  of  scouring  out  the  narrow  emergency  ditch. 
The  regular  summer  floods  of  1905,  due  to  the  melting  snows 
in  the  High  Sierras  among  which  the  upper  Colorado  has  its 
course,  continufd  the  work,  and,  when  the  danger  came  to  be 
realised,  the  breach  was  practically  beyond  repair. 

The  steady  rise  of  the  waters  in  the  Salton  Sea,  disregarded 
until  the  railway  began  to  be  driven  from  its  road-bed,  drew 
attention  to  the  fuU  serioupnesR  of  what  was  happening.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Bailway  Company  was  virtually  compelled  to 
tome  to  the  financial  assistance  of  the  California  Development 
Company,  and  all  through  the  fall  months  of  1905  desperate 
and  continuous  efforts  were  put  forth  to  turn  back  the  Colorado 
into  its  old  channel.  Attempts  were  made  to  dam  the  emergency 
jcrosa-ditch  by  double  rows  of  piles,  with  brushwood  mats  weighted 

sandbags  dropped  between  them.  But,  after  the  relentless 
livtr  had  two  or  three  times  breached  this  feeble  Imrrier  during 
its  construction^  finally  a  mighty  flood  on  November  30th,  the 
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BecoBd  highest  ever  recorded  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  once 
again  caueed  by  abnormal  rains  in  Arizona,  turned  the  whole 
plan  into  ridicule.  The  effect  was  not  so  mnch  to  break  down 
the  dam,  as  to  cut  everything  away  around  it;  for  there  are  no 
rocks  to  serve  ae  foundations  and  abutments  in  this  land  of  ailt, 
which,  in  renewed  contact  with  water,  at  once  becomes  quick- 
sand, so  that  a  strong  current  speedily  sweeps  round  both  ends 
of  any  obstruction. 

A  few  days  after  this  flood,  I  descended  the  river  from  Yuma 
is  a  steamboat,  in  company  with  the  Mexican  commissioners. 
We  found  that  the  river  had  now  indeed  completed  its  task  of 
making  for  itself  a  new  and  permanent  bed.  The  old  channel  was 
practically  dry  and  choked  with  silt  The  full  stream  was  rush- 
ing in  a  sweeping  curve  through  the  cross-ditch  into  the  Imperial 
Canal.  The  cutting  work  was  still  going  on,  for,  as  we  watched 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  great  slices  of  soil  with  their 
growth  of  brush — ^young  cottonwood  and  willow  trees,  together 
with  tall  arrow -weed  —  were  being  engulfed  in  the  swirling 
stream.  For  fifteen  miles  our  vessel  sailed  down  a  broad  and 
swift-flowing  river  that  had  once  been  the  placid  Imperial  Canal. 
We  were  in  the  old  Alamo  channel,  once  again,  after  many  cen- 
turies perhaps,  a  navigable  sti^eanu  We  were  being  borne,  not 
seaward  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  back  into  United  States 
territory  —  down  into  the  Salton  Sea.  The  mighty  river  had 
ceased  to  flow  to  the  ocean. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  things.  Since  December  last, 
all  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  have  been  pouring  into  the  Salton 
Sea,  by  the  Alamo  channel  and  by  another  old  channel  known  as 
the  New  River,  wMch  was  formerly  merely  a  spillway  at  the 
time  of  the  big  summer  flow.  During  the  past  winter,  once 
again  there  has  been  a  recurrence  of  abnormal  rain-storm  floods, 
which  have  served  to  scour  deeper  the  new  beds  of  the  river, 
while  the  sluggish  backwash,  depositing  its  silt,  has  still  more 
effectually  sealed  the  old  bed.  The  Salton  Sea  has  been  rising 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  vertical  inches  per  week,  and  the  area 
of  the  lake  is  thus  steadily  and  inexorably  extending*  At  Salton, 
the  water  is  nearly  thirty  feet  deep,  as  measured  by  the  telegraph 
poles  marking  the  original  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
the  tips  of  which,  far  out  to  sea,  now  just  show  above  the  sur- 
face.   Therefore,  the  lake-level  is  still  some  230  feet  below  sea- 
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lerely  and  it  hAB  been  calculated  that^  elioiild  the  waters  of  the 
river  continae  to  flow  into  the  baain  in  their  present  volxune, 
after  making  the  proper  allowance  for  evaporation,  it  will  tak^ 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  to  fill  the  entire  eaucerlike  depression 
up  to  sea-level.  Should  this  ever  happen,  there  would  be  a  lake 
nearly  2,000  square  miles  in  area,  the  overflow  waters  of  which 
would  eventually  reach  the  Gulf  by  sorae  new  channel  cut  through 
the  barriers  of  silt  at  their  weakest  point  of  resistance. 

How  then  is  the  full  filling  up  of  the  Salton  Sea  to  be  pre- 
vented? The  question  is  one  of  national  importance,  for,  al- 
though up  to  the  present  merely  a  desert  region  has  been  affected, 
in  the  end  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  agricultural 
lands  would  be  submerged,  and  the  country  so  be  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  magnificent  domains^  even  now  to  a  considerable 
^^nt  under  high  cultivation,  but  capable,  with  irrigation,  of 
being  converted  in  its  entirety  into  a  closely  settled  region  of 
teeming  productivity  that  would  compare  with  the  delta  of  the 
Nile. 

There  are  certain  engineering  operations  at  present  going  on 
at  the  old  intake  of  the  Imperial  Canal,  with  a  view  to  regaining 
control  of  the  river,  but  these  may  be  disregarded  as  belated, 
inadequate,  and  no  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  previous 
futile  endeavors  at  this  point.  The  real  hope  of  safety  against 
the  indefinite  encroachments  of  the  Salton  Sea  lies  higher  up 
the  river — at  Laguna^  twelve  miles  above  Yuma,  where  a  great 
dam  23  under  ccmstmction  by  the  United  Statea  Government 
In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I  visited  this  spot,  and  found 
the  operations  well  under  way.  Two  years  will  see  them  com- 
pleted. 

At  Laguna,  mountain  walls  of  granite  come  close  together  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  river — the  California  side  and  the  Arizona 
side.  These  afford  solid  abutments  for  the  building  and  anchor- 
ing of  the  great  dam,  and  the  very  first  thought  that  strikes  the 
obeerver  is  that  here  indeed  is  the  ideal  spot  where  the  mighty 
Colorado  River  may  be  mastered,  manacled  and  held  in  perpetual 
bandage.  The  hand  of  Nature  has  been  stretched  forth^  and 
needs  only  the  responsive  hand-clasp  of  the  engineer  to  establish 
for  all  time  supremacy  over  the  riot-running  and  havoc-working 
etreiuEL 

The  dam  will  stretch  from  rock  abutment  to  rock  abutment, 
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a  distance  of  4,800  feet  It  will  be  formed  by  three  massive 
concrete  walli,  parallel  with  each  other,  the  spaces  between  filled 
with  lumps  of  rock  blasted  from  the  mountains,  the  whole 
barrier  244  feet  broad  on  top.  This  virtually  solid  mass  of  rock 
and  concrete,  the  very  interstices  in  which  will  in  course  of 
time  be  filled  up  with  silt,  will  weigh  600,000  tons,  and  although 
it  will  rest  simply  on  the  river  bed,  there  being  no  bed-rock  at- 
tainable, with  sheet  piling  driven  down  to  form  a  curtain  up- 
stream and  so  prevent  seepage,  it  will  form  an  impregnable  barrier 
at  low  water,  while  flood  waters  will  spill  over  the  top.  This  is 
precisely  the  type  of  dam  that,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
effective  in  dealing  with  such  rivers  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile, 
which  clo3ely  resemble  the  Colorado. 

While  the  Laguna  dam  has  been  primarily  designed  to  reclaim 
and  irrigate  some  100,000  acres  of  rich  river-bottom  lands,  four- 
fifths  of  them  lying  below  Yuma  on  the  Arizona  side,  it  affords 
the  basis  of  a  big  and  comprehensive  engineering  scheme,  which 
will  eventually  establish  an  effective  control  over  the  Lower 
Colorado,  meet  every  irrigation  requirement,  and  apply  the  waters 
to  the  best  advantage  and  over  the  widest  area  possible.  For 
the  protection  of  the  bottom-lands  immediately  to  be  irrigated, 
great  levees  are  being  built,  and  within  these  will  be  the  canaliza- 
tion systems.  At  times  of  lowest  flow,  practically  the  whole 
volume  of  the  river  can  be  diverted,  at  least  temporarily,  into 
the  irrigation  channels,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  ef- 
fective repairs  at  the  point  where  the  river  has  burst  its  way  into 
the  Imperial  Canal.  Levees  here,  constructed  under  such  con- 
ditions, wiU  be  substantial  enough  to  turn  the  river  back  into 
its  old  bed,  which  the  first  freshet  will  scour  out  anew.  In  Uie 
end  the  Imperial  intake  must  be  moved  up  to  Lngnna^  so  that 
in  the  future  there  shall  be  no  more  liberties  taken  with  the 
dangerous  and  treacherous  river — ^no  more  constructing  of  canals 
without  head-gates  or  digging  of  emergency  ditches  without 
thought  of  the  final  consequences  involved.  Then  will  the 
diversion  of  the  waters  rest,  as  it  should  do,  under  one  single 
responsible  control*  The  works  at  Laguna  are  being  carried  out 
on  a  plan  that  holds  in  view  this  ultimate  object  of  irrigating 
from  this  point  the  whole  Imperial  Valley  country,  just  so  soon 
as  the  private  interests  involved  can  be  bought  out  on  terms 
equitable  to  nil  concerned,  the  national  exchequer  included. 
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ComplemeDturj  to  the  Laguna  dam,  and  an  essential  factor 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  controlling  the  waters,  is  the  great  storage 
reservair  now  being  built  on  the  Salt  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Gila  River.  It  is  these  two  subsidiary  streams  that  have  been 
almost  solely  responsible  for  the  winter  floods  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado, which  of  late  years  have  so  seriously  complicated  the  prob- 
lem, and  of  course  are  liable  to  do  so  again. 

With  tlie  Laguua  and  Salt  River  works  completed,  insuring 
both  conservation  and  regulation  of  the  waters  that  have  hither- 
to run  mostly  to  waste  and  very  frequently  to  riot,  then  at  last 
will  the  Lower  Colorado  River  fairly  be  held  in  subjection. 
Thenceforward,  its  waters  will  be  available  for  the  irrigation  of 
great  stretches  of  country  now  given  over  to  }aek-rabbit«  and 
aagebruah.  And  it  is  precisely  in  tliis  full  utilization  of  the 
river  flow  for  agricultural  purposes  that  will  eventually  be  found 
effective  and  adequate  safeguards  against  the  indefinite  expansion 
of  the  Salton  Sea.  But  the  great  inland  lake  will  be  with  us  for 
at  least  a  generation,  and  indeed  it  may  be  found  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  region  that  it  should  be  permanently  main- 
tained as  the  overflow  reservoir  of  the  Colorado. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  international  issues  in- 
volved. By  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the 
Colorado  Biver  is  recognized  as  a  navigable  stream,  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  be  preserved  as  such  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both 
countries.  For  Mexico,  however,  navigation  on  the  Lower  Colo* 
rado  has  never  been  of  any  real  value;  amidst  the  wide-spread, 
fan-shaped  delta  region,  there  is  no  settlement,  no  commerce,  no 
shipping,  Then,  as  regards  the  United  States,  the  coming  of  the 
transcontinental  railway  to  Yuma  has  completely  discounted  the 
value  of  navigation  rights  from  the  Gulf  through  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. In  the  old  days,  when  Yuma  was  a  frontier  post  and  dis- 
tributing centre,  because  of  its  position  on  a  navigable  stream, 
stores  used  to  be  brought  there  by  way  of  the  Gulf,  But  for 
years  past  never  a  cargo  boat  has  come  up  the  Colorado.  At 
rare  intervals,  there  have  been  excursions  down  the  river  for 
sight-seeing  purposes ;  also  an  occasional  traveller,  counting  him* 
adf  almost  an  explorer,  has  hired  Indians  to  row  him  to  the 
Gulf,  That  is  about  the  sum  total  of  the  benefits  secured  to 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  calling  for  the  maintenance  of 
Ddfigttion  privileges  on  the  Mexican  section  of  the  Colorado* 
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Therefore,  altJiougli  the  international  agreement,  concluded  at 
a  time  when  irrigation  was  never  so  much  as  thought  of,  sets 
Btore  only  on  conserving  the  rights  of  navigation,  for  neither 
country  now  has  navigation  any  real  value.  It  is  irrigation 
that  has  come  to  be  the  question  of  dominating  importance  on 
both  sides  of  the  border-line,  and,  if  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
are  to  be  fully  or  even  largely  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes, 
useless  navigation  rights — in  point  of  fact,  non-existent  now  be- 
cause of  the  diversion  of  the  stream  to  the  Salton  Sea — must 
be  definitely  abandoned. 

Careful  calculations  made  by  the  United  States  Government 
engineers  show  that,  on  the  Colorado  Kiver  below  the  Grand 
CaSon,  there  are  lands  irrigable,  but  not  yet  irrigated,  extending 
to  1,499,000  acres.  These  are  distributed  as  follows :  In  Arizona, 
394,000  acres;  in  California,  417,000  acres,  including  275,000 
acres  in  the  Imperial  Valley  reckoned  as  good  agricultural  lands; 
and  in  Mexico,  outside  United  States  territory,  688,000  acree. 
Thus  the  irrigable  lands  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  the 
two  countries.  But,  even  with  complete  conservation  and  regu- 
lation, the  waters  will  not  suffice  for  the  irrigation  of  the  whole 
of  this  area.  At  most  1,000,000  acres,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment engineers,  can  be  served  in  years  of  normal  flow. 

It  therefore  follows  that  some  equitable  scheme  for  a  division 
of  the  waters  between  the  two  countries  must  be  devised.  It 
might  be  argued  that,  in  so  much  as  the  precipitation  of  the  rain- 
fall that  feeds  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  United  States,  the  stream,  so  long  as  it  runs 
within  United  States  territory,  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  .Ameri- 
can people  exactly  aa  they  choose — in  other  words,  that  the 
vrhole  of  the  waters  may  be  impounded  for  irrigation  purposes 
on  this  aide  of  the  frontier  line.  But  such  a  contention  can- 
not stand  close  scrutiny.  Apart  from  the  selfishness  of  the  sug- 
gested procedure,  on  broad  general  principles  of  equity  the  upper 
riparian  owner  cannot  rob  the  lower  riparian  owner  of  water 
which  the  latter  has  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  Then,  again, 
while  there  are  no  clauses  in  the  international  treaty  bearing 
upon  irrigation,  the  clauses  which  deal  with  navigation  cannot 
he  ignored  and  set  aside  by  one  party  alone.  For,  if  the  waters 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  come  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  border  for  use  in  irrigation,  so  as  permanently 
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to  destroy  navigation  on  the  Mexican  side,  clearly  Mexico  is  in 
a  position  to  demand  the  re&toration  of  the  navigable  etream 
that  is  aecnred  to  her  by  treaty.  Mexico  may  justly  say :  *'  Claim 
the  water,  if  yon  will,  as  yours  in  ite  origin,  but  its  use  for 
navigation  purposes  is  guaranteed  to  us  under  the  specific 
conditionB  of  our  old  international  agreement.  If  you  deprive 
U6  of  navigation,  we  are  entitled  to  irrigation  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  rights  we  are  called  upon  to  surrender/* 

I  am  aware  that  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
Ooadalupe  Hidalgo^  1848,  subsequently  modified  by  the  Gadsden 
treaty  of  1853,  which  shifted  the  border-line  twenty  miles  further 
south  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river,  affords  scope  for  some  fine 
hair-splitting  legal  argument.  Reading  the  mere  words  with- 
out reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  we  might  contend 
that  the  rights  of  navigation  from  the  Gulf  up  the  Colorado 
Biver  were  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  but  not 
to  Mexico  by  the  United  States.  To  this  comes  the  obvious  re- 
joinder that  die  reciprocal  guarantee  to  Mexico  was  unnecessary, 
simply  because  the  stretch  of  river  to  be  navigated  lay  within 
her  territory.  But  apart  altogether  from  such  verbal  niceties 
of  interpretation,  the  clear  intention  of  the  agreement  was  to 
prevent  any  obstruction  to  navigation  on  the  Lower  Colorado  up 
to  the  international  boundary  line,  from  whatever  quarter  pro- 
ceeding. The  treaty  in  the  beginning  was  undoubtedly  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  for  it  secured  for  this  country  access  from 
the  open  sea  to  its  inland  territory  and  through  its  neighbor's 
territory.  Now,  it  may  seem  to  work  in  favor  of  Mexico,  for  it 
retains  for  her  the  preservation  of  the  navigable  stream  when 
navigation  has  become  of  quite  secondary  importance  as  com- 
pared with  irrigation.  But  the  mere  shifting  of  the  position  of 
relative  advantage  does  not  destroy  the  mutuality  of  the  ob- 
ligations imposed  by  the  agreement 

When  the  Imperial  Valley  irrigation  scheme  was  first  started, 
involving  engineering  works  on  both  the  American  and  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  the  international  line,  the  need  of  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  and  a  readjustment  of  the  existing 
treaty  bearing  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River  loomed  up  on  the 
horizon.  What  was  desirable  then,  however,  is  urgent  now,  be- 
cause of  the  grave  complications  resulting  from  these  same 
operatioiis — navigation  to  the  Gulf  destroyed;  the  Salton  Sea  fill- 
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ing  op  with  waien  wluchy  winterer  their  first  origin,  oome 
direetlj  acrocB  the  line  from  Mexican  territory;  damjige  canaed 
by  flooding  to  a  certain  nnmber  of  settlers  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley; a  great  railway  company  driren  to  seek  a  new  road-bed  for 
its  trads;  and  all  this  with  no  guarantee  that  there  is  to  be  any 
break  in  the  chain  of  disastrous  erents,  nnless  a  comprehensiTe 
scheme  for  the  control  of  the  waters,  snch  as  that  offered  by  the 
Lagnna  pn^XMition,  when  carried  oat  in  its  entirety,  can  be  de- 
cided npon  nnder  an  agreement  that  shall  be  just  and  equitable 
to  both  OoremmentB.  To  reach  snch  an  agreement,  it  is  ob- 
noas  that  there  must  be  giving  and  taking  on  both  sides. 

Edmumd  IfrrcHELL. 


THE  TRANSLIMINAL. 


BY  JOHN  DONCAN  QDACKENBOS,  M.D.,  MEMBER  OF  THE  LONDOK 
BOCIETY  FOR  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCn,  OF  THE  KBW  YORK  ACADEMY 
OF  SCIENCES,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  AND  FELLOW  OF  THE 
JTKW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MKDICINE  AND  OF  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


TRANSLIMINAL  xneaDB  across  the  threshold.  It  sappoeee  a 
dividing-line  (Hmen)  between  the  every-day  waking  and  working 
mind,  consciouB  of  its  own  acts  and  states,  and  an  extended  realm 
of  spirit  beyond  the  region  of  ecnee  and  remote  from  man^s  ob- 
jective ken.  In  the  Scriptural  view,  man  during  his  earth  life  ia 
dichotomic,  or  of  twofold  natnre, — immaterial,  as  spirit  or  soul 
(pnenma'pstjche) ^  and  material,  as  body  (soma).  On  one  side  of 
his  being  he  is  animal  and  mortal,  with  pinion  reconciled  to 
earth;  on  the  other,  by  reason  of  his  essence  as  a  free,  self -con- 
scious spiritual  personality,  he  takes  class  not  only  with  incorpo- 
real intelligences,  but  with  God  Himself.  And  his  one  complex 
naturei,  the  unity  of  spirit  and  body,  survives  death,  preserving 
its  identity  in  all  that  constitutes  organic  personality;  for  at  the 
rcaurrection  the  disembodied  man  is  clothed  with  a  garb  {soma 
ptieumaiiJcon)  adapted  to  purely  spiritual  life.  In  enunciating 
the  existence  of  the  human  individual  in  two  distinct  spheres  of 
consciousnesSy  and  in  establishing  the  possibility  of  transliminal 
communication  by  telepathic  impression^  psychology  is  confirma- 
tory of  this  teaching. 

Every  human  being  is  now  conceived  of  by  students  of  mind 
as  existing  simultaneously  in  two  worlds,  described  as  the  objec- 
tive, supraliminal,  or  world  of  waking  life,  in  which  he  commu- 
nicatee through  his  senses  with  the  phenomenal  universe;  and 
ill0  mbjective  or  traiiBliminal,  the  world  of  sleep,  of  an  allKiom* 
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prehensive  extra-planetary  or  outside  existence,  of  which  the 
earth  life  is  but  a  fractional  expression.  The  objectively  con- 
edous  man  (psyche-soma)  is  thus  contimions  with  a  higher  spirit- 
ual self  (pneuma)^  which  in  its  turn  is  continuous  with  God, 
"  A  great  and  sacred  spirit  talks,  indeed,  within  us,'*  said  Seneca 
in  his  4lBt  Epistle,  "yet  cleaves  to  its  divine  original.**  Psyche 
is  always  that  phaee  of  pneuma  which  is  committed  to  the  earth 
for  embodiment.  It  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  pneuma. 
So,  to  extend  the  analogy  into  the  sphere  of  the  Divine,  Christ  is 
the  Eternal  Psyche  projected  by  the  Father  in  the  likeness  of  the 
flesh,  and  thus  made  subject  to  death,  the  law  of  organized  mat- 
ter. In  the  radiance  of  this  philosophy,  the  hitherto  incom- 
prehensible doctrine  of  the  tri-personalil^  of  God  becomes  clear: 
1.  The  infinite  Creator,  the  central  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  the 
self-BufRcient  originator  and  preserver  of  His  own  being;  (2) 
the  coetemal,  consubstantial  Hagion  Pneuma,  or  Holy  Spirit 
proceeding  from  God,  that  inspired  and  empowered  (3)  Christ, 
it?  incarnate  phase,  and  so  the  Psyche  Immaculate,  to  give  both 
psyche  and  soma  as  the  price  of  our  redemption.  Apprehension 
of  the  constitution  of  man  throws  light  on  that  of  the  Divine 
Archetype. 

In  the  transliminal  sphere,  we  are  capable  of  acting  independ- 
ently of  a  visible  corporeity;  and,  as  beings  cast  in  the  image  of 
God,  we  intuitively  apprehend,  we  poFsess  supernormal  knowledge 
and  wield  supernormal  power,  we  nre  subject  to  impression  by 
other  human  personalities,  as  wel!  as  obnoxious  to  the  touch  of 
higher  spiritual  intelligences,  aT^.Ll  we  are  gifted  with  a  measure 
of  prescience  that  on  occasion  forecasts  what  is  to  be.  Of  these 
unconscious  agencies  and  forces,  few  have  any  realization, 

The  transliminal  or  higher  spiritual  eelf  may  be  inspired  to 
asaert  a  control  that  is  practically  boundless,  within  the  limitations 
of  physical  possibility  and  moral  right,  over  '*  the  flesh  "  («afz), 
that  is,  organs  of  body  and  faculties  of  mind.  And  the  whole 
purpose  of  hypnotic  suggestion  is  the  evocation  of  such  control, 
either  where  it  lias  become  relaxed  or  in  fields  where  it  has  not 
before  been  operative.  Not  only  may  irregularities  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  physical  functions  be  remedied  by  assumption  of  the 
natural  psycho-physical  control,  and  bo  diseases  that  are  not 
organic  cured,  but  all  attitudes  of  the  objective  mind — its  trends 
of  thought,  opimons^  beliefs,  desires,  propensities,  tendendii^ 
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emaiioDS  and  passions — are  controllable  and  alterable  by  this 
higher  human  personality  along  lines  that  are  moral  and  true* 
For  the  transliminal  self  of  man  per  se  is  that  principle  in  na 
which  dictates  what  is  right  and  inclines  to  good — that  *'  spirit " 
(pneuma)  in  which  or  nnder  whose  control  the  Apostle  Paul 
nrgea  men  to  walk  in  order  that  they  may  neither  be  condemned 
by  the  moral  law  nor  bound  by  the  law  ceremoniaL  And  a  man 
will  always  act  in  response  to  that  *'  touch  of  explosive  intensity/* 
as  Professor  James  has  designated  it — ^that  suggestional  force 
which  awakens  ethico-spiritual  activities  in  the  supraliminal  life, 
and  subordinates  the  lower  tendencies  of  the  carnal  nature,  when 
imparted  by  one  who  is  in  genuine  sympatJiy  with  the  subject  and 
operates  with  the  courage  of  conviction.  In  other  words,  the 
Inner  Man,  or  Ego  of  the  transliminal  spherCj  never  fails  to 
exalt  the  earth  life  if  adequately  aroused* 

It  happens  to  be  a  psychological  fact  that  in  a  state  of  sleep, 
natural  or  induced,  when  the  objective  consciousness  is  in  shadow 
and  the  individual  is  practically  excarnate  by  reason  of  suspended 
sense  activity,  and  hence  transliminal ly  focussed  in  all  the  phases 
of  his  personality  and  all  the  infinity  of  his  powers,  the  dynamo- 
genie  touch  may  be  imparted ; 

1.  By  a  fellow  being  who,  owing  to  the  existence  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  confidence,  is  in  rapport  with  the  sleeping  subject 
— this  is  Suggestion; 

0.  By  the  man  objective  to  his  own  subjective  self — this  is 
Auto-Suggestion  or  Self-Suggestion, 

The  questions  to  be  discussed  in  this  article  —  implying,  for 
their  solution,  quaMed  insight  not  only  into  the  deepest  springs 
of  goodness  in  purely  human  nature,  but  as  well  into  the  darkest 
passions  that  convulse  man^ — would  seem  to  sound  at  once  the 
depths  of  our  interest  in  things  spiritual  as  they  pertain  to  human 
life  and  human  destiny,  and  to  touch  the  very  heart  of  that  great- 
est of  problems  whose  solution  means  the  moral  uplift  of  our 
race  and,  under  God,  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  conclusions 
reached  and  herewith  presented  are  derived  from  five  thousand 
personal  experiences  with  the  transliminal  natures  of  in- 
tellectual men  and  women.  In  the  light  of  these  repeated  ob- 
servations, suggestion  of  either  kind,  whether  verbal  or  mental, 
rereals  itself  as  a  means  through  which  may  be  effected  the  trans- 
fer of  knowledge,  faith,  self-command,  ideals,  aspiration,  and 
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creative  power,  from  the  tranfiliminal  to  the  supraliminal  sphere 
— from  the  nature  that  is  richly  endowed  to  the  nature  that  ie 
starving  for  spiritual  energy.  Man  is  potentially  Buperhuman; 
and  suggestibility^  or  sensitiveness  to  that  inspirational  appeal 
which  compels  output  of  superhuman  attributes,  is,  happily,  a 
natural  characteristic  of  all  normal  men. 

Various  methods  are  in  vogue  of  inducing  the  suggestible 
state.  The  t^chnic  adopted  by  the  writer  involves  arrest  of  the 
visual  attention  by  a  brilliant  jewel,  the  concurrent  establishment 
of  the  patient's  confidence  in  his  desire  and  ability  to  extend  aid, 
and  monotonous  sleeping  suggestions  as  an  accompaniment  of 
impression  by  his  personality^ — the  several  steps  being  relaxed  eye 
muscles,  vacant  stare,  indolent  audience,  passive  brain,  blank  ob- 
jective mind,  reverie,  sleep.  Inspiration  communicated  in  this 
negative  state  of  being  calls  forth  adequacy,  dormant  in  the  ego, 
to  regulate  physical  function,  enhance  faculty,  or  modify  char- 
acter. 

It  is  readily  comprehensible  that  inspirational  power  depends 
absolutely  on  quality  of  soul.  Its  magnetism  is  nothing  more 
than  earnestness  and  sincerity,  coupled  with  insight,  sympathy, 
patience,  and  tact  These  essentials  cannot  be  bought  and  can- 
not be  taught»  They  are  "  bom  by  nature/'  not  *'  nurst  by  art." 
In  physical  suffering,  the  high-minded  physician  and  Uie  con- 
scientious trained  nurse  are  ihe  only  ones  qualified  to  give  sug- 
gestions, because  of  their  familiarity  with  the  natural  history  of 
diseases  and  their  predisposition  to  consider  possibilities.  In  the 
management  of  nervous  invalids  alone,  the  properly  equipped 
nurse  is  unparagoned.  At  her  appeal,  in  the  calm  of  hypnosis, 
all  symptoms  of  unrest  subside;  the  heart  stops  its  tumultuous 
beat;  the  hurried  respiration  becomes  slow  and  regular;  and 
nerve  waves  of  normal  amplitude  and  equable  flow  are  distributed 
through  the  body.  This  state  of  physical  and  mental  calm  marks 
a  favoring  conjuncture  of  circumstances  for  impression  in  the 
desired  line — for  dispelling  morbid  fears  or  expectations  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  for  assurances  of  recovery  where  there  is 
reasonable  hope,  for  effacing  imperative  conceptions  that  are  in- 
imical to  improvement  and  cure.  It  is  forceful  presentation  of 
truth  that  makes  the  patient  free.  Millions  of  human  beings  have 
prematurely  died  because  of  improper,  but  reversible,  attitude* 
toward  the  diseaAei  that  held  them  in  shackla 
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From  the  physical  view-pointy  hjpno-suggestioii  has  for  its  aim 
emandpatioE  from  functional  diBturbancea.  The  dynamic  im- 
pulae  thus  commimicated  may  institute  control  of  disorders  posi- 
tively unattainable  by  the  objective  nature — may,  for  instance, 
aoften  a  scleroeiB,  hasten  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products, 
and  reestablish  glycogenic  poise  in  diabetes  mellitus^  Diabetes 
results  from  the  non*combustion  of  sugars  stored  in  the  tissues 
and  liver  cells.  It  represents  an  error  in  metabolism,  which  may 
be  corrected  by  suggestions  to  the  effect  that  sugary  elements  shall 
not  be  manufactured  in  excessive  quantities  nor  hurry  through  the 
liver  unchanged  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  but  shall  be  re- 
tained in  the  body  to  be  converted  by  ferments  from  the  pancreas 
into  energy,  that  is,  capacity  for  work.  Under  this  treatment  the 
manufacture  and  assimilation  of  sugar  are  properly  controlled 
and  the  disease  is  cured*  Suggestion  is  further  available  for  the 
relief  of  severe  pain,  and  for  the  induction  of  insensibility  in 
surgical  operations  when  an  ordinary  ansesthetic  is  contra-indi- 
cated, 

Man  in  his  higher  personality  is  adequate  to  the  extirpation 
from  his  objective  nature  of  any  abnormal  craving  or  passion, 
like  the  craze  for  intoxicants.  The  latter  is  singularly  responsive 
to  treatment  by  suggestion-  The  drink-habit  subject  frequently 
recognizes  hia  danger,  and  sincerely  wishes  to  be  cured.  His  ac- 
quiescence once  gained^  he  is  tactfully  conducted  into  the  trans- 
liminal  sphere,  and  then  assured  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  desire  and  decree,  he  has  lost  all  craving  for  stimulants;  that 
alcohol  in  any  form  is  repugnant  to  him,  and,  as  a  safe^ard, 
that  he  cannot  swallow  it,  cannot  carry  the  containing  glass  to  his 
lips.  The  society  of  low  companions  is  tabooed;  the  pleasures 
associated  with  drink  and  the  glamour  of  the  barroom  am  pic- 
tured as  meretricious  and  placed  in  vivid  antithesis  to  the  chaste 
delights  of  home  life.  The  physical,  mental,  moral  and  economic 
bankruptcy  that  accompanies  dipsomania  is  held  up  before  the 
view  of  the  sleeper,  and  he  is  forced  to  the  conviction  that,  be- 
gotten of  this  apprehension,  has  come  into  his  soul  an  abhorrence 
for  drink  and  all  that  it  stands  for*  He  realizes  the  presence  of 
efficiency  within  him  adequate  to  the  enforcement  of  radical 
abstinaace  as  the  principle  of  his  Life;  and  he  is  rendered  insen- 
sible, for  the  future,  to  such  combination  of  passion  and  allure- 
ment  as  has  usually  constituted  temptation.  At  the  same  time, 
vou  GLxxxin. — NO.  597.  16 
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he  is  led  to  renounce  any  contribntoiy  practice,  like  habitnal  ex- 
cess in  the  nse  of  tobacco^  a  nerve  depressant,  which  creates  a  de- 
mand for  the  alcoholic  antidote,  and  so  explains  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  dipsomnia  cases.  The  snbpersonal  mind  is  then  directed 
to  tJie  vocation  or  the  avocations,  or  both,  as  circumstances  sug- 
gesty  and  a  career  of  wholesome  activitieB  is  imaged  as  the 
legitimate  result  of  abandonment  of  the  compromising  habit* 

The  success  of  this  treatment  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  injury  inflicted  upon  the  brain  and  the  accompanying 
mental  deterioration.  Fortunately,  the  damage  to  the  cells  is 
largely  reparable  by  discontinuance  of  the  poison  and  judicious 
administration  of  nourishment,  general  and  specific.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  method  consists  in  the  rapidity  of  restoration  to  self- 
control  without  the  necessity  for  effort  of  will,  without  the  physi- 
cal discomfort  or  suffering  that  usually  attends  relinquishment  of 
the  habit,  and,  most  conspicuously,  without  the  breaking  of  family 
ties  and  the  enforced  abeence  from  professional  or  business  duties 
that  are  implied  in  sanatorium  treatment 

As  an  educative  instrumentality,  suggestion  is  unrivalled,  no 
method  of  objective  instruction  being  comparable  to  quality  of 
personality  in  the  suggestional  teacher.  It  brings  out  in  a  moment 
indwelling  power.  Immediate  insight  into  principle,  quickness 
and  ease  of  comprehension,  general  facility  and  naturalness  in 
application,  reproductive  memory,  creative  imagination,  faculty, 
talent,  genius^are  all  transferable  from  the  transliminal  nature 
without  nerve  strain  or  brain  fag.  Genius  is  but  a  name  for  co- 
incidence of  action  on  the  part  of  psyche  and  pneuma  along  the 
lines  of  a  discovered  objective  capacity — for  effortless  expression 
on  the  part  of  liarmoniously  operating  fellow  selfs.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  physical  wholeness  in  given  areas  and  centres  of 
the  brain  is  the  condition  of  perfect  expression  by  means  of  these 
areas  and  centres.  Transfers  cannot  be  made,  or  made  to  ad- 
vantage, through  the  medium  of  poisoned,  ill-fed  or  worn-out 
cells.  The  first  obligation  of  the  suggestionist,  therefore,  is  to 
study  the  brain  he  is  about  to  use  as  his  transmitting  agent,  and, 
where  necessary,  strengthen  and  renovate  it  before  inspiring  the 
transliminal  self  to  attempt  through  a  defective  organ  impossible 
expression.  Let  the  brain  be  sound,  and  the  immediate  output  of 
intellectual  power  in  response  to  suggestion  is  little  short  of 
miraculous.    Where  technic  is  understood,  a  single  suggestional 
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treabnent  haa  unfettered  literary  faculty,  and  a  few  eubsequent 
inspirations  from  the  Btandpoint  of  rhetorical  canon  have  im- 
parted to  the  things  created  tone,  refinement,  serionsnesa  and 
Bpiritual  quality*  Two  or  three  inspirational  appeals,  given  after 
mastering  the  spirit  of  the  plays  and  satisfying  myself  of  the 
personal  fitness  of  the  subjects,  have  raised  now  well-known 
ftctressea  from  mediocrity  to  fame.  In  these  cases,  dormant 
dramatic  bent  was  instantaneously  awakened  to  activity,  self- 
Goziseionsness  was  obliterated,  genius  in  embryo  was  suddenly 
diacovered  and  matured. 

But  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  moral  disease  that  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  results  of  transliminal  domination  are  manifested. 
From  the  ethical  view-point,  suggestion  is  a  gummoning  into  con- 
trol of  the  true  man ;  an  accentuation  of  insight  into  life  and  its 
obligations;  a  revealing — in  all  its  beauty  and  strength  and  sig- 
nificanoe — of  absolute,  universal,  and  necessary  truth,  and  a  por- 
traiture of  happiness  as  the  assured  outcome  of  living  in  conso- 
nance with  this  truth.  It  is  not  a  mere  pulling  up  of  weeds  by 
the  roots,  aa  described  in  "  Menticulture  " ;  but  it  is  a  sudden 
overshadowing  and  starving  out  of  character  defects  and  mental 
weaknesses  by  a  tropical  growth  of  ethical  energy  which  seeks 
immediate  outlet  in  the  activities  of  a  moral  life.  The  patient 
freely  expresses  his  best  self  post  -  hypnotically,  without  effort, 
from  a  plane  above  that  of  the  will — the  plane  of  apprehension 
and  spontaneous  command  along  lines  of  thought  and  action  that 
are  high  and  true.  Thus  is  effected  a  perfect  agreement  between 
the  law  of  right  and  the  intelligent  creature,  and  he  who  effects 
it  must  be  ingenuous,  uncompromising  and  eloquent.  Mere  lip- 
work  is  of  no  avail,  for  the  errant  soul  is  endowed  with  super- 
■eosible  inaigbt,  flooda  with  its  search-lights  the  penetralia  of  the 
OTggestionist's  heart,  and  rejects  the  counsel  of  an  uncandid  or 
lukewarm  guide. 

Suggestion  of  this  high  order  is  capable,  not  only  of  transform- 
ing character,  but  of  opening  men's  hearts  to  the  Divine  illapse, 
to  the  tide  of  spiritual  energy  that  sets  from  God's  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  to  deflect  by  suggestion  from  the  perpendicular  of 
right  a  pneuma  governing  its  objective  career  along  ethico-spirit- 
itil  lines  is  practically  impossible  to  a  human  agent.  Hence  moral 
injury  can  hardly  be  inflicted  through  suggestional  channels. 
So*<iaIled  **  hypnotism  "  is  not  used  for  criminal  purposes. 
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It  11  becute  ettucal  aiergy  Is  potaiftial  in  rnMn^  ti  Om  cmled 
eop7  of  Oody  thai  tmccemhl  mpfetl  may  be  madB  to  Hm  tnus- 
liminal  aelf  in  states  of  miirtahte  maai  eqmSlmmML  And,  aa- 
raiedlj^  tlieie  ta  no  man  or  iraman^  hoveter  daqientdf  intliraUed 
bj  rin,  who  ta  not  capable  of  jegenention  and  of  mofal  greatneaa^ 
Aa  in  inteUectoal  diaqnalification,  aoine  aobUa  degcnentioa  of 
tlie  cdl— 4ne  to  potaoning  by  tobacco,  fnadnril,  morphia  or  oilier 
dfngiy  or  traceable  diieetl j  to  the  toxins  d  phyBical  disease  or  to 
heritage-^nay  explain  the  ewoon  c^  conadenGe.  Brain-defect  nn- 
qnestionablj  accounts  for  that  distortion  of  God's  image  in  the 
act  of  its  transmiffiioD  which  we  know  as  insanity.  It  were  nn- 
charitable,  therefore,  not  to  diatingnish  between  a  had  soul  and 
a  bad  cell;  and  wise  to  remember  that  man  is  not  by  nature^  but 
by  mmatitre,  sin-loring  and  sin-liTing. 

Yet  the  flesh  may  become  so  prononnced  in  its  demands  for  in* 
dnlgence  that  the  objectiye  will  is  impotent  to  grapple  with  the 
situation.  The  subject  apprehends  his  spiritual  danger  and  rallies 
at  intervals,  only  to  be  drawn  with  resistless  force  back  into  the 
deop  waters  of  his  specific  sin.  For  such  a  wretch  the  Almighty 
haa  provided  a  way  of  escape  through  appeal  to  the  godlike  in  his 
constitution.  In  a  state  of  hypnosis^  he  is  made  to  realize  by  cme 
who,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Roman  moralist,  is  angry  with 
the  sin  but  not  with  the  sinner,  the  inherent  dignity  and  worth  of 
his  human  nature;  he  is  urged  into  revolt  against  the  impulse 
that  holds  him  in  durance;  and  in  response  to  the  inspiration 
abandons  the  life  he  is  leading  for  one  that  is  in  harmony  with 
his  newly  apprehended  relationships  to  God  and  duty.  Assured 
of  emancipation^  he  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  susceptible  only 
to  good  impressions  and  high  interpretations.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  petition  of  the  psyche  for  aid  is  tantamount  to  an  ethical 
victory;  and  suggestion  is  the  instrumentality  whereby  the  man 
in  need  is  apprised  of  the  efficiency  within  him,  and,  when  so 
enlightened,  is  inspired  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  his  own 
objective  life  without  conscious  effort  or  struggle.  Will  power 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  result  It  is  not  the  will  of  another 
that  constrains  and  regenerates.  It  is  not  God  compelling  worthy 
action.  It  is  the  free  man  himself  that  has  come  to  Us  own  aid. 
ncncc  the  deep  significance  of  Helena's  words  in  "  AlKs  Well ": 

'^Our  TomediM   oft   In   ourselvea   do   lie, 
Wbldi  we  aseribs  to  Heaven,'* 
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The  fact  that  it  is  ao  easy  to  transform  character  by  applying 
the  redemptory  forces  of  the  transliminal  nature  is,  from  one 
standpoint,  appalling.  It  raises  the  question  with  starUing  em- 
phasis, Where  lodges  the  responsibility  for  a  sin-serving  world? 
The  man  transliminal,  or  prieuma,  which  is  breathed  of  God 
sweet  and  pure,  which  is  continuous  with  Deity  in  nature  and  at- 
tributes, which  is  incapable  of  unfaith,  and  which  age  after  age, 
through  the  darkness  of  an  earlier  world,  flashed  upon  the  reaaon 
of  objective  man  an  apprehension  of  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  human  soul — ^must  be  at  fault  In  the  close 
relationship  with  it  that  my  suggestional  work  implies,  where 
aonl  is  knit  to  soul,  I  have  sometimes  regarded  it  as  incapable  of 
oflfence  against  the  divine  law.  And  yet  a  free  self-conscious 
personality  must  be  obnoxious  to  temptation,  and  at  liberty  to  ain 
even  if  by  nature  disinclined  so  to  do.  The  great  mass  of  what  ia 
known  as  sin  is  manifestly  committed  in  psychic  life.  It  is  the 
psyche-soma,  the  pneuma  in  its  psychic  phase,  that  sins — and  by 
sinning  creates  and  perpetuates  inharmony  between  the  objective 
and  the  foibjective  self.  And  Hell — not  a  place  hut  a  psychal 
state — ^ia  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  superior  spiritual  per- 
sonality, which  is  itself  in  correspondence  with  the  Infinite  (John 
rvii),  Beciprocal  adaptation  amid  a  spiritual  environment  ia 
eternal  life.  Separation  of  psyche  and  pneuma  (by  the  word  of 
God  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  Heb.  iv,  12)  ia  seonian 
punishment  Hell  is  thus  diBqualification,  by  dissonance,  in 
the  face  of  opportunity  to  be  superlatively  happy.  And 
heaven  is  the  state  of  psyche  rescued  from  death,  and 
adapted  by  forgiveness  to  existence  with  its  pneuma  in  the 
preeenee  of  eternal  Goodness  and  Beauty  and  Truth*  Oppor- 
tunity for  such  accord  hardly  eeasca  with  abandonment  by  the 
p^che  of  its  non-etemal  habiliments.  The  conception  of  a  state 
in  which  the  conscious  psyche  continues  in  the  same  ethical  con* 
dition  as  that  in  which  it  left  the  body  clashes  with  the  findings  of 
psychology  and  ia  discountenanced  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
that, ''  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulneas  of  times,  He  will  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven 
and  which  arc  on  earth  "  (Eph.  i,  10) .  Perhaps,  in  the  clear 
light  of  transliminal  truth,  the  psyche  grows  to  its  pneuma,  set- 
tiiig  itself  in  unison  '*  like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words,''  and 
» folfiUmg  the  Apostle's  prophecy. 
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The  pure  pneuma  Bins  in  ite  attitude  of  diBintereflt,  its  forget- 
fulneea  of  obligation  to  its  objective  nature,  its  voluntary  aocept- 
ance  of  spiritual  paralysis  so  far  as  earth  life  is  eoncemei  As 
Boon  aa  apprised  by  the  suggestioniBt  of  the  necessity  for  action^ 
it  becomes  dynamically  conscious  of  its  absolute  transcendence 
over  human  nature  and  immediately  asserts  its  exalted  control, 
constraining  the  mortal  mind  to  think  and  feel  and  will,  and  the 
animated  body  to  act,  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law.  If  the 
awakening  touch  is  so  easily  imparted  and  the  resulting  character 
change  is  so  immediate  and  so  complete,  why  in  the  providence  of 
God  are  things  as  they  are?  Why,  to  quote  the  question  raised 
by  Quintilian,  is  the  condition  of  man  so  wretched  when  his 
constitution  is  so  excellent?  Why  is  the  pneuma  in  its  coamic 
environment  so  indifferent  to  its  planetary  relationships  and  ob- 
ligations ?  May  it  not  be  that  it«  transliminal  occupations  are  ao 
absorbing  a^  to  obscure  the  earth  life  from  its  view  ?  Sleep,  the 
familiar  chapter  of  pneumatic  life,  is  not  a  state  of  spiritual 
torpor,  but  rather  of  intense  transliminal  activity.  It  is  the  school 
of  the  soul,  in  which  there  is  not  only  spiritual  development  but 
probable  access  to  stores  of  knowledge,  to  a  wealth  of  facte  fmd 
memory-images  seemingly  registered  in  some  incorporeal  Cham- 
ber of  Records  which  the  subjective  self  may  explore  at  will.  The 
Neo-Platonist  was  right  in  proclaiming  "the  nighttime  of  the 
body  to  be  the  daytime  of  the  souL"  In  the  act  of  waking,  as  the 
transliminal  dissolvee  into  the  supraliminal  consciousness,  the 
treasures  detected  or  acquired  during  sleep  are  paraded  before 
the  objective  view.  Ideas  elaborated  in  transliminal  regions  are 
appropriable  spontaneously,  without  expenditure  of  brain  energy. 
Thought  is  easy  and  rapid;  perplexities  are  disentangled  in  a 
flash  of  intuition;  and  knowledge  conserved  in  the  higher  self, 
but  novel  to  the  objective  mind,  clamors  for  utterance.  Every 
one  may  cultivate  the  habit  of  lingering  at  the  morning  hour  in 
this  border-land  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  man,  and  gar- 
nering the  resources  of  the  transliminal  state  for  the  betterment 
of  hia  objective  existence. 

The  pneuma,  excamate  in  eenae-sleep,  is  not  neoeeaarily  to  be 
regarded  he  companionless,  or  incapable  of  commimication  with 
kindred  transliminal  selfs  or  even  with  extra-human  personalities. 
Psychology  admits  the  possibility  of  such  communication  in  ar- 
ticulatlDg  the  principle  that  **  different  consciouanessea^  or  diffej> 
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ent  aggregates  of  atates  of  conaciausnesd,  maj  cambine  and  iutar- 
penetratei  Bomewhat  analogoudy  to  wbat  theologianB  mean  bj 
the  conuntmioQ  of  souls/' 

No  educated  person  will  deny  that  a  given  transliminal  self 
may  commimicate  automatically  irith  other  human  transliminal 
self s  by  what  is  known  as  "  telepathy/'  the  direct  transference  of 
thought  or  feeling  from  one  mind  to  another  at  a  distance,  other- 
wise than  through  the  normal  operation  of  the  recognized  sense 
Ofgans — that  is^  without  the  use  of  words,  sounds,  odors,  looks, 
gieetures,  or  other  material  eign&  The  time  haa  indeed  come,  as 
Maeterlinck  predicted  it  would,  when  souls  may  know  of  each 
other  wi&out  the  intermediary  of  the  senaos.  Reasoning  analog- 
ically, we  are  warranted  in  the  inference  that  communication  with 
extra-human  intelligences  is  as  possible  as  with  kindred  trana- 
liminal  selfa.  The  Gospel  theory  of  soul  intercourse  is  embodied 
by  the  Church  in  ita  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints— that 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  Visible  are  mystically  united  in 
Christ  with  one  another  and  with  the  members  of  the  Church 
Innsible,  having  spiritual  fellowship  in  common,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  fellowship  or  commiinion  with  God  in  faith  and  love  and 
prayer.  Thus  Christianity  makes  the  living  and  the  dead  one 
bleeaed  sociefy,  loving  and  worshipping  the  same  Lord;  we  re* 
niembering  them  and  they  remembering  us;  we  living  in  the 
bleeaed  hope  of  meeting  and  recognizing  them  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  coma 

This  may  or  may  not  imply  the  possibility  of  conscious  com- 
munication with  the  dead.  But  granted,  during  the  hours  of 
rest,  symposiums  of  kindred  transliminal  spirits,  incarnate  and 
excamate,  having  interests  in  common  and  free  to  combine  and 
interpenetrate;  granted,  on  such  occaaiona,  unrestricted  access 
on  the  part  of  every  soul  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  and 
impulses  and  ideals  cherished  by  every  other  soul,  and  thought 
impreasion  during  states  of  sleep  is  rationally  explained  through 
creative  communication.  It  were  pleaaant  to  feel  that  a  contin- 
gent of  our  better  thoughts  is  inspired  by  thoee  we  have  loved,  or 
that  well-wishing  personalities,  as  the  instrumenta  of  God,  assure 
and  inform  us  as  we  sleep.  The  happy  association  of  the  pneuma 
in  the  transliminal  world  with  congenial  personalities,  and  ita 
pcflsible  fellowship  with  the  Infinite  Himjelf,  may  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  its  disinterest  in  mundane  thinga. 
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It  is  clear  that  every  human  being  is  sensitive  to  the  constraint 
of  suggestion  impartjed  by  an  acceptable  intermediary.  Besulta 
further  show  that  he  ia  not  under  the  necessity  of  awaiting  the 
intervention  of  a  fellow  man  to  quicken  his  dormant  pneuma. 
The  power  of  inspiration  inheres  in  himself;  he  may  control  his 
physical  functions  and  his  manner  of  life  without  aid  from  any 
extraneous  source*  The  transliminal  self  of  an  individual  19  as 
amenable  to  suggestion  by  hia  own  objective  mind  as  by  the  objec- 
tive mind  of  an  outside  person.  Self-treatment  of  this  Idnd,  or 
auto-suggestion,  is  open  to  all  who  would  ennoble  their  lives  by 
cultivating  a  closer  relationship  between  the  supraliminal  and  the 
transliminal  nature. 

The  stale  of  mental  abstraction  called  "  reverie/*  immediately 
preceding  natural  sleep,  is  most  appropriate  for  self-suggestion. 
As  one  is  about  yielding  to  slumber  for  the  night,  let  him  say  to 
himself,  for  instance,  that  he  will  no  longer  be  a  slave  of  the 
imperative  conception  or  the  evil  habit  that  is  crippling  his  best 
expression — ^that  he  will  develop  talent  along  specified  lines — 
that  he  will  draw  spontaneously  upon  the  resources  treasured  in 
his  higher  being  for  creative  work  in  the  normal  sphere.  Lapse 
into  sleep  with  the  transliminal  thus  invoked  to  employ  itself  as 
instructed,  all  but  equivalents  suggestion  given  by  another.  The 
prerequisite  is  earnest,  intelligent,  persistent  application  of  the 
self -given  suggestions. 

The  transliminal  self  is  of  course  similarly  impressible  in  the 
waking  state,  but  not  to  the  same  degree.  Clergyman  and  moral- 
ist take  advantage  of  this  philosophy  in  their  efforts  to  rouse  the 
objective  self  to  a  sense  of  its  sinfulness  find  danger,  and  persuade 
it  to  amendment  of  life.  This  self,  when  thus  awakened,  promptly 
suggests  to  its  own  Oversoul  the  necessity  for  intervention,  and 
immediately  the  solicited  power  is  supplied.  No  person  has  ever 
been  converted  to  Christianity  through  purely  human  agencies, 
otherwise  than  by  auto-suggestion.  The  writer  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  intending  to  substitute  self-suggestion  for  the  grace  of 
God,  or  for  enlightened  faith  in  God.  Yet,  in  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty,  suggestion  is  made  practicable  by  His  amalgamation 
of  a  double  consciousness  in  each  human  unit,  and  it  is  psycho- 
logically possible  that  it  is  the  means  through  which  God,  as  well 
as  human  aelfs,  communicates  directly  with  the  transUminal 
man.    And  who  will  deny  that  it  is  by  the  quality  and  quantity 
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of  such  converse  with  the  Infinite  that  human  souls  are  di&tin- 
goifihed  from  one  another  ?  The  ideal  evolution  of  character  con- 
tigtB  in  bringing  the  frail  objective  being  wholly  under  the  happy 
infloence  of  a  transliminal  (Qal.  v)  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 

Auto-suggestion  is  a  simple  means  whereby  simple  men  may 
become  better,  wiser,  happier,  more  godlike.  The  life  beautiful 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  through  this  natural  means,  for  man's 
earthly  constitution  is  not  incompatible  with  the  indwelling  of 
the  Divine,  Human  extremity  is  the  opportunity  of  the  philan- 
thropist, who  is  not  justified  in  longer  ignoring  the  philosophy 
of  snggeBtion  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
the  carnal  views  that  enslave  mankind.  Given  a  few  thousand 
properly  equipped  earnest  persona  consecrated  to  the  work  of  dis- 
seminating this  creed  of  self-help  among  the  people  of  the  earth 
— and  given  willingness  on  the  part  of  humanity  to  be  uplifted 
and  purified  through  this  instrumentality^ — ^and  the  regeneration 
of  the  world  within  ten  years  becomes  an  easy  problem. 

And  more  is  possible.  We  know  nothing  as  yet,  we  have  but 
gathered  a  few  pebbles  at  the  water's  edge  of  the  great  tarn  of 
the  future;  vast  reaches  of  sand  remain  to  be  sifted  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanit}'.  And  man  is  as  much  at  liberty  to  question 
nature  in  ethereal  spheres  as  to  seek  her  secrets  in  the  laboratory 
or  read  her  laws  in  the  heavens.  The  discovery  of  a  new  star  or 
^jdiemical  element  or  micro-organism  is  of  absorbing  interest;  but 
iich  interest  pales  into  triviality  beside  that  involved  in  opening 
the  way  to  a  perfect  comprehension  of  man's  relationship  to  Deity, 
to  destiny,  to  his  disembodied  fellows,  and  to  other  spiritual  per- 
sonalities that  are  not  of  ibis  fold.  Metapsychics  seems  destined 
in  the  twentieth  century  to  demonstrate  immortality  on  reputable 
scientific  grounds,  by  establishing  the  laws  of  telepathy  and  trans- 
lating into  the  earth  life  supersensuous  perceptions  (clairvoy- 
ance), to  determine  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  human 
communication  with  discamate  souls  (a  question  left  unanswered 
by  the  New  Testament  writers),  to  effect  that  adjustment  with 
natural  law  which  will  banish  disease,  and  to  give  us  euthanasia 
as  the  fitting  close  to  every  human  life, 

John  Duncan  Quackbnbos. 
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It  had  doubtless  not  been  merely  absurd,  as  the  wild  winter 
proceeded,  to  find  one's  self  so  enamored  of  the  Yery  name  of  the 
South  that  one  was  ready  to  take  it  in  any  small  atmospheric  in- 
stalment, and  to  feel  the  echo  of  its  voice  in  the  yell  of  any  engine 
that  happened  not  to  drag  one  either  directly  North  or  directly 
West  One  tended  at  least,  on  these  terms,  in  some  degree,  toward 
the  land  where  the  citron  blooms,  and  that  was  something  to  go 
on  with,  a  handful  of  small  change  accepted  for  the  time  as  a 
pledge  of  great  gold  pieces  to  come.  It  is  astonishing,  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  how,  from  the  moment  the  North  ceases  to  insist, 
the  South  may  begin  to  presume;  ever  so  little,  no  doubt,  at  first, 
yet  with  protrusive  feelers  that  tell  how  she  only  wants  the  right 
sensibility,  the  true  waiting  victim,  to  play  upon.  It  is  a  question 
certainly  of  where,  on  the  so  frequaitly  torpid  stretch  of  shore  I 
speak  of,  the  North  does  cease  to  insist;  or  perhaps  I  should  more 
correctly  say  a  question  of  when  it  does.  It  appeared  incapable  of 
this  fine  tact  almost  anywhere,  I  confess,  at  the  season^  the  first 
supposedly  relenting  weeks,  of  my  facing  in  earnest  to  Florida; 
and  the  interest  indeed  of  that  slightly  grim  adventure  was  to 
be  in  the  way  it  ministered  to  the  coincidence,  for  me,  of  two  quite 
opposed  strains  of  refiection.  On  the  one  hand,  nothing  could 
^  say  '^  more  to  the  subject  long  expatriated,  condemned  by  the 
terms  of  his  exile  to  a  chronic  consciousness  of  gray  northern  seas, 
than  to  feel  how,  from  New  York,  or  even  from  Boston,  he  had 
but  to  sit  still  in  his  portentous  car,  had  but  to  exercise  a  due  con- 
centrated patience,  in  order  to  become  aware,  without  personal 
effort  or  suffered  transfer,  of  that  most  charming  of  all  watch- 
able  processes,  the  gradual  soft,  the  distinctively  demoralized. 
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coiiTerBioii  of  the  eoul  of  Katnre.  This  coBTereion^  if  I  may  ao 
put  it  without  profanity,  has  always  struck  me,  on  any  southward 
course,  as  a  return,  on  the  part  of  that  bouI,  from  a  comparatively 
grim  Theistic  faith  to  the  ineradicable  principle  of  Paganism;  a 
conBcioufl  caeting-off  of  the  dread  theological  abstraction — an 
abstraction  still,  even  with  all  Puritan  stiffening — in  the  interest 
of  multiplied,  lurking,  familiar  powers;  divinities,  graces,  pres- 
aioea  aa  unseen  but  as  inherent  as  the  scents  clinging  to  the  folds 
of  Nature^s  robe.  It  would  be  on  such  occasiona  the  fault  of  the 
divine  familiars  themselves  if  their  baunta  and  shrines  were 
empty,  for  earth  and  air  and  day  and  night,  as  we  go,  still  affect 
OS  as  moods  of  their  sympathy,  still  vibrate  to  the  breath  of  their 
passage;  so  that  our  progress,  under  the  expanding  sun,  resembles 
a  little  lees  a  journey  through  space  than  a  retracing  of  the  course 
of  the  ages. 

These  are  fine  fancies,  however,  and  what  is  more  to  my  point 
ia  that  the  theory  (so  agreeable  to  entertain  at  Jersey  City)  of  a 
direct  connection  between  the  snow-banks  and  the  orange-groves 
ia  a  thing  of  sweetness  only  so  long  aa  practically  unshaken. 
There  is  continuity,  goodnees  knows,  always  in  America — it  is 
the  last  thing  that  is  ever  broken :  the  question  for  the  particular 
case  is,  But  continuity  of  what?  The  basis  of  my  individual  hope 
had  been  that  of  the  reign  of  the  orange-grove;  but  what  it  proved, 
at  the  crisis  I  name,  was  positively  that  of  the  usurpation  of  the 
snow-bank.  It  waa  possible,  indubitably,  in  such  conditions,  to 
go  to  Charleston  on  sledges — which  made  in  fact,  after  all,  for 
directness  of  connection.  It  made  moreover,  by  the  same  token, 
for  a  certain  sinister  light  on  the  general  truth  of  our  grand  terri- 
torial unity.  It  was  as  if  the  winter,  at  the  end  of  February, 
abroad  for  a  walk,  had  marched  as  promptly  and  inevitably  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  aa  it  might  have  proceeded,  with 
pride  in  its  huge  clear  course,  from  the  top  of  Broadway  to  the 
Battery.  This  brought  home  again,  as  I  myself  went,  I  remember, 
one  of  those  three  or  four  main  ideas,  suggested  by  the  recurrent 
conditions,  which  become  as  obsessions  for  the  traveller  in  the 
States — if  he  have  a  mind,  that  is,  so  indecently  exposed  to  ideas : 
the  aenae,  constantly  fed,  and  from  a  hundred  sources^  that,  as 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  it  is  of  the  genius  of  the  American 
land  and  the  American  people  to  abhor,  whenever  may  be,  a  dis- 
crimination.   They  are  reduced,  together,  under  strees,  to  making 
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dis<;riimiiation9^  but  they  make  them,  I  think,  as  lightly  and 

scantly  as  possible.  With  the  lively  insistence  of  that  impres- 
sion, even  though  it  quite  undermined  my  fond  view  of  a  loose 
and  overreaching  citronic  belt,  I  found  my  actually  monotonous 
way  beguiled-  Practically,  till  I  re^iched  Charleston,  this  way, 
disclaiming  every  invidious  intent,  refused  to  be  dissociated  from 
anything  else  in  the  world:  it  was  only  another  case  of  the  paint- 
ing with  a  big  brush,  a  brush  steeped  in  crude  universal  whitet, 
and  of  the  colossal  size  this  implement  was  capable  of  assuming. 
Gradations,  transitions,  differences  of  any  sort,  temporal,  material, 
social,  whether  in  man  or  in  his  environment,  shrank  somehow, 
under  its  sweep,,  to  negligible  items;  and  one  had  perhaps  never 
yet  seemed  so  to  move  through  a  vast  simplified  scheme.  The 
illustration  was  once  more,  in  fine,  of  the  small  inherent,  the  small 
accumulated,  resistance  in  American  air  to  any  force  that  does 
simplify.  One  found  the  signs  of  such  resistance  as  little  in  the 
prospect  enjoyed  from  the  car-window  as  one  distinguished  them 
in  the  vain  images  of  the  interior;  those  human  documents,  de- 
ciphered from  one's  seat  in  the  Pullman,  which  yet  do  always,  in 
ikeir  way,  for  the  traveller,  constitute  precious  evidence.  The 
spread  of  this  single  great  wash  of  winter  from  latitude  to  latitude 
struck  me  in  fact  as  having  its  analogy  in  the  vast  vogue  of  some 
infinitely  selling  novel,  one  of  those  happy  volumes  of  which  the 
circulation  roars,  periodically,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  from 
great  windy  State  to  State,  in  the  manner,  as  I  have  heard  it  vivid- 
ly put,  of  a  blazing  prairie  fire;  with  as  little  possibility  of  arrest 
from  "criticism"  in  the  one  case  as  from  the  bleating  of  lost 
sheep  in  the  other.  Everything,  so  to  speak,  was  monotonized, 
and  the  whole  social  order  might  have  had  its  nose,  for  the  time, 
buried,  by  one  levelling  doom,  in  the  pages  that,  after  the  break 
of  the  spell,  it  would  never  know  itself  to  mention  again.  Of 
course,  one  remembered  meanwhile,  there  were  spells  and  spells, 
and  the  free  field  (the  particular  freedom  of  which  is  the  point 
of  my  remark)  would  on  occasion  be  just  as  open  to  the  far- 
exhaled  breath  of  the  South.  That  in  fact  is  what  I  was  to  find 
it  (though,  I  thought,  all  delightfully)  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  freedom  of  the  field  struck  me  as  pure  benefit,  I  was  not,  at 
the  end  of  February,  really  to  meet  it  (as  I  had  looked  for  it) 
before  crossing  the  Florida  line ;  but  toward  the  middle  of  Juu6 
I  was  to  meet  tt»  enchantingly,  at  Baltimore,  and  this^  then,  fts 
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I  had  not  stopped  there  in  my  previous  course,  was,  even  beyond 
the  wondrouB  February  Florida,  to  reveal  to  me,  grateful  for  any 
such  favor,  the  South  in  her  freshness.  The  freshness  waa  in 
part,  no  doubt — and  even  perhaps  to  extravagance — mine;  I  tes- 
tify at  all  events  first  for  Baltimore, 

It  would  probably  be  again  the  freshness,  of  this  confessedly 
subjective  sort^  it  would  probably  be  again  the  state  of  alert  re- 
sponse to  any  favor  of  the  class  just  hinted  at;  but  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Marj'Jand  capital  was  to  place  it,  to  my  troubled 
vision,  and  quite  at  the  head  of  its  group,  in  a  category  of  images 
and  memories  email  at  the  best,  and  the  charm  of  which  casts  a 
shadow,  none  the  less,  even  as  the  rose  wears  a  thorn,  I  refer, 
indeed,  in  this  slightly  portentous  figure,  to  the  mere  familiar 
truth  that,  if  representative  values,  and  the  traceable  or  the  im- 
aginable connections  of  things,  happen  to  have,  on  occasion,  for 
your  eyes  and  your  intelligence,  an  eiistence  of  any  intensity, 
yoor  case,  as  a  traveller,  an  observer,  a  reporter,  is  "bound," 
from  the  first,  under  the  stirred  impression,  to  loom  for  you  in 
some  distressfiil  shape.  These  representative  values  and  con- 
stmctive  connections,  the  whole  of  the  latent  vividness  of  things, 
not  only  remain,  under  expression,  subject  to  no  definite  chemical 
test,  no  mathematical  proof  whatever,  but  almost  turn  their 
diarming  backs  and  toss  their  wilful  heads  at  one's  poor  little 
array  of  terms  and  equivalents.  There  thus  immediately  rises 
for  the  lone  visionary,  betrayed  and  arrested  in  the  very  act  of 
▼ision,  that  spectre  of  impotence  which  dogs  the  footsteps  of  per- 
ception, and  whose  presence  is  like  some  poison-drop  in  the  silver 
cup.  Baltimore  put  on  for  me,  from  the  first  glance,  the  form  of 
the  eilver  cup,  filled  with  tlie  mildest,  sweetest  decoction;  but  I 
had  no  sooner  begun  to  taste  of  it  than  I  began  to  taste  also  of  the 
infused  bitter.  It  had,  in  its  way,  during  that  first  early  hour  or 
two  of  the  summer  evening,  a  perfect  felicity :  whJih  meant,  for 
the  touched  intelligence,  that  it  was  full  of  pleasantly  playing 
reference  and  reflection,  that  it  exhaled  on  the  spot,  as  the  word 
goes,  an  atmosphere;  that  it  wore,  to  contemplation,  in  fine,  a 
character  as  marked  with  mild  accents  as  some  faded  old  uniform 
is  marked  with  tarnished  buttons  and  braid — albeit  these  sources 
of  interest  were  too  closely  of  the  texture  to  be  snipped  off,  in  the 
guise  of  patterns  or  relics,  by  any  mere  sharp  shears  of  journalism. 

I  arrived  late  in  the  day,  and  the  day  had  been  lovely;  I  alighted 
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at  a  large,  fresh,  peaceful  hostelry,  imposingly  modern  yet  quietly 
affable,  and^  having  recognized  the  deep,  soft  general  note,  even 
from  my  windows,  as  that  of  a  kind  of  mollified  vivacity,  I  sought 
the  streets  with  as  many  tacit  questions  as  I  judged  they  would 
tolerate  or  as  the  waning  day  would  allow  me  to  put  It  took  but 
that  hour,  as  I  strolled  in  the  early  eventide,  to  give  me  the  sense 
of  the  predicament  I  have  glanced  at;  that  of  finding  myself 
committed  to  the  view  of  Baltimore  as  quite  insidiously  "  sym- 
pathetic," quite  inordinately  amiable — which  amounted,  in  other 
words,  to  the  momentous  proposition  that  she  was  interesting — 
and  stni  of  wondering,  by  the  same  stroke,  how  I  was  to  make  any 
such  statement  plausible.  Character  is  founded  on  elements  and 
features,  so  many  particular  parts  which  conduce  to  an  expression. 
So  I  walked  about  the  dear  little  city  looking  for  the  particular 
parts — all  with  the  singular  effect  of  rather  failing  to  find  them, 
and  with  my  impression  of  felicity  at  the  same  time  persistently 
growing.  The  felicity  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  mere  blank; 
there  mu^t  accordingly  have  been  items  and  objecta,  signs  and 
tokens,  tiiere  must  have  been  causes  of  so  charming  a  consequence : 
there  must  have  been  the  little  numbers  (not  necessarily  big,  if 
only  a  tall  enough  column)  for  the  careful  sum  on  my  slate. 
What  happened  then,  remarkably,  was  that,  while  I  mechanically 
BO  argued,  my  impression  was  fixing  itself  by  a  wild  logic  of  its 
own,  and  that  I  was  presently  to  see  how  it  would,  when  once 
settled  to  a  certain  intensity,  snap  its  fingers  at  warrants  and 
documents.  If  it  was  a  question  of  a  elate,  the  slate  was  used, 
at  school,  I  remembered,  for  more  than  one  purpose;  so  that 
mine,  by  my  walk^s  end,  instead  of  a  show  of  neat  ciphering, 
exhibited  simply  a  bold  -  drawn  image— which  had  the  merit, 
moreover,  of  not  being  in  the  least  a  caricature.  The  moral  of 
this  waa  precious — that  of  the  fine  impunity  with  which,  if  one 
but  had  sensibility,  the  ciphering  could  be  neglected  and  in  fact 
almost  contemned:  always,  that  is  (and  only),  mth  one's  finer 
wita  about  one.  Without  them  one  was  at  best,  really,  nowhere 
^^ven  with  "  items  "  by  the  thousand ;  so  that  the  place  became, 
quite  adorably,  a  lesson  in  the  use  of  that  resource.  It  would  be 
**  no  good  "  to  a  joumalist^ — ^f or  he  is  nowhere,  ever,  without  his 
items;  but  it  would  be  everything,  always,  to  the  mere  restlese 
analyst  He  might  by  its  aid  stand  against  all  comers ;  and  this 
alike  in  pleasure  and  in  pain,  in  tha  bruised  or  in  the  soothed 
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conditjon.  That  was  tlie  real  way  to  work  things  out,  and  to  feel 
it  BO  brought  home  would  by  it^lf  sufficiently  crown  tMg  par- 
ticular small  pilgrimage 

II. 
If  my  Bensibilily  yielded  bo  completely  to  Baltimore,  however, 
I  should  add,  this  was  no  doubt  partly  because  the  air  seemed  from 
the  first  to  breathe  upon  it  a  pledge  of  no  bruises.  I  mounted,  in 
the  golden  June  light,  the  neatest,  amplest,  emptiest  street  vista, 
the  builded  side  of  a  steepish  hill,  and,  having  come  in  due  course 
to  a  spacious  summit,  laid  out  with  monumental  elegance  and 
completely  void,  for  the  time,  of  the  human  footstep,  I  saw  that 
to  suffer,  in  any  fibre,  I  should  have  positively,  somewhere,  to 
hurl  myself  upon  the  spears.  Not  a  point  protruded  then  or 
afterwards ;  and  the  cunning  of  the  restless  analyst  is  essentially 
such  that,  with  friction  long  enough  in  abeyance  to  leave  him  a 
start,  he  is  already  astride  of  his  happier  thesis,  seated  firm, 
having  ** elected*'  to  be  undismountable,  and  riding  it  as  hard 
as  it  will  go.  The  absence  of  friction,  on  my  monumental  hill- 
top and  in  the  prospects  it  overhung,  constituted,  I  was  to  find, 
an  absolute  circus-ring  for  this  exercise ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  able 
to  say,  while  performing  in  the  circus  (even  if  but  mainly  to  the 
public  of  one^a  own  conscience)  that  one  has  never  had  the  sense 
of  a  safer  hour.  The  safety  of  Baltimore,  I  should  indeed  men- 
tion, consisted  perhaps  a  little  overmuch,  during  that  first  flush, 
in  her  apparently  vacant  condition :  she  affected  me  as  a  sort  of 
perrersely  cheerful  little  city  of  the  dead;  and  from  the  dead, 
natujBlly,  comes  no  friction.  Was  she  cheerful,  that  is,  or  was 
abe  only  resigned  and  discreet? — with  the  manner  of  the  good 
breeding  that  doesn^t  publicly  prate  of  family  troubles.  I  found 
myself  handling,  in  imagination,  these  large  quantities  only  be- 
cause, as  I  suppose,  it  was  impossible  not  to  remember  on  that 
spot  of  what  native  generation  one  had  come.  It  took  no  greater 
int^isity  of  the  South  than  Baltimore  could  easily  give  to  figure 
again,  however  fadedly,  and  all  as  a  ghostly  presence,  the  huge 
shadow  of  the  War,  and  to  reproduce  that  particular  blood- 
stained  patch  of  it  that,  in  the  very  first  days,  the  now  bo  irrespon- 
sible and  absent  community  about  me  had  flung  across  the  path  of 
the  North.  This  one  echo  of  old  Time  made  the  connections,  for 
the  inatant,  all  vibrate,  and  the  scene  about  me,  somehow,  as  it 
stoodt  had  to  account  lor  the  great  revolution.    It  was  as  if  that. 
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for  the  restless  aDalyst,  had  to  be  disposed  of  before  anjrthing 
else;  whereby,  precisely,  didn*t  the  amenity  of  his  impression  part- 
ly spring  from  the  descent  there,  on  the  spot,  in  a  quick  white 
flash,  of  the  most  august  of  the  Muses?  It  was  History  in  per- 
son who  hovered,  Just  long  enough  for  me  to  recognize  her  and 
to  read,  in  her  strange  deep  eyes,  her  intelligence  at  least  of  every- 
thing. It  might  have  been  there  fairly  as  reassurance.  "Yes, 
they  have  lived  with  mej  and  it  has  done  them  good,  and  we  have 
buried  together  all  their  past — ^about  which,  wise  creature  as  I 
am,  I  allow  them  of  course  all  piety.  But  this — what  you  make 
out  around  us — is  their  real  collective  self,  which  I  am  delighted 
to  commend  to  you,  I  have  found  Baltimore  a  charming  patient" 
That  was,  in  ten  minutes,  what  it  had  come  to;  as  if  the  brush 
of  the  sublime  garment  had  by  itself  cleared  the  air.  If  there 
was  a  fine  warm  hush  everywhere,  it  was  indeed  partly  that  of  this 
historic  peace. 

But  for  the  rest  it  only  meant  that  the  world  was  at  such  a 
season  out  of  town*  Houses  were  everywhere  closed,  and  the  neat 
perspectives,  all  domiciliary,  and  all,  as  I  have  hinted,  tending 
mildly  to  a  vague  elegance,  were  the  more  neat  and  more  elegant, 
though  doubtless  also  the  more  mild  and  the  more  vague,  for  their 
being  so  inanimate.  A  certain  vividness  of  high  decency  seemed 
in  spite  of  it  to  possess  them,  and  this  suggestion  of  the  real 
Southern  glow,  yet  with  no  Southern  looseness,  was  clearly  some- 
thing by  itself — all  special  and  local,  and  all,  or  almost  all,  ex- 
pressed in  repeated  vistas  of  little  brick-faced  and  protrusively 
door-stepped  houses,  which,  overhung  by  tall,  regular  umbrage, 
suggested  rows  of  quiet  old  ladies  seated,  with  tJieir  toes  tucked  up 
on  uniform  footstools,  under  the  shaded  candlestickfl  of  old- 
fashioned  tea-parties.  The  little  ladylike  Squares,  though  below 
any  tide-mark  of  fashion,  were  particularly  frequent;  in  which 
case  it  was  as  if  the  virtuous  dames  had  drawn  together  round  a 
large  green  table,  albeit  to  no  more  riotous  end  than  that  each 
should  sit  before  her  individual  game  of  patience.  One  sounds 
inevitably  the  note  of  the  "  virtue  ^' — so  little,  in  general,  can  any 
picture  of  American  town -appearances  hang  together  without  it. 
It  amounts,  everywhere,  to  something  intenser  than  the  implied 
absence  of  "  vice  *' ;  it  amounts  to  a  sort  of  registered  absence  of 
the  conception  or  the  imagination  of  it,  and  still  more  of  the  pro- 
vision for  it;  though,  all  the  while,  as  one  goes  and  comes,  one 
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feeis  that  no  commuDity  can  really  be  as  purged  of  peccant  hu- 
mors as  the  typical  American  has  for  the  most  part  found  itself 
foredoomed  to  look,  It  has  been  caught  in  the  mechanism  of  Uiat 
consistency — to  an  effect  of  convenience,  doubtle&s,  much  more 
than  to  any  other;  and  has  thus^  in  the  whole  yast  connection^  a 
relation  to  appearances  that  is  all  its  own.  The  European  scene, 
at  a  thousand  points^  looks  all  its  sophistications  straight  out  at 
nft— or  looks,  in  other  words,  at  least  as  perverse  as  it  practically 
18.  The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  expressing  physio^omical- 
ly  no  sophistications  at  all — ^though  plenty  of  quite  common  can- 
dorsy  cruditiea  and  vulgarities — makes  one  ask  if  the  cash-register, 
the  ice-cream  freezer,  the  lightning  elevator,  the  "boys'  paper," 
and  other  such  overflows,  do  truly  represent  the  sum  of  its  pas- 
fitona.  Incontestably,  at  all  events^  this  immensely  ingenuous 
aspect  counts,  for  any  country  and  any  scheme  of  life,  as  a  great 
force,  just  as  the  appearance  of  the  stale  and  the  congested  resid- 
ing in  the  comparatively  battered  mask  of  experience  counts  as  a 
weakness:  to  conceive  which  the  mind's  eye  has  only  to  fix  a  little 
the  colossal  American  face  grimacing  with  anything  of  a  subtler 
consciousness.  That  image,  if  actually  presented,  would  become, 
aa  we  feel,  appalling.  The  inexorable  fate  of  the  countenance  in 
queation  may  be  so  to  learn  to  grimace  in  time,  but  though  few 
processes  are  slow,  in  the  United  States,  and  few  exhibitions  not 
contagious,  any  such  transition,  assuredly,  will  not  be  rapid,  any 
more  than  any  efuch  tendency  will  easily  predominate. 

All  of  which  would  have  carried  me  far  from  the  simple  sweet- 
ness of  Baltimore,  were  it  not  that,  for  the  restless  analyst^  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  unrelated  fact,  no  such  thing  as  a  break 
in  the  chain  of  relations.  Many  a  perceived  American  aspect,  for 
that  matter,  would  by  itself  have  little  to  give:  (he  student  of 
manners*  in  other  words,  to  make  it  presentable — by  which  I  un- 
derstend  to  make  it  sufficiently  interesting — must  first  discover 
connections  for  it  and  then  borrow  from  these,  if  possible,  the 
elements  of  a  wardrobe.  And  though  it  should  sound  a  little  mon- 
»irous,  moreover,  one  had  somehow  not  been  prepared  for  so 
Helicate  an  effect  of  propriety;  since  there  are  cases  too,  indubi- 
tably, in  which  propriety  can  show  for  almost  as  coarse  as  any- 
thing else.  It  couldn't  have  been,  either,  that  one  had  expected 
any  positive  air  of  license;  but  the  fact  was,  T  suppose,  that,  for  a 
c>onstitutional  story-seeker,  a  certain  still,  small  shock,  a  prompt 
vou  cwpocra*— 50.  5W.  i7 
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Deed  of  readjustment  of  view,  was  involved  in  one^s  finding  the 
element  of  the  bourgeois  crop  up,  so  in  Vetera  tely,  in  latitudes  gen- 
erally aaaociatsd,  so  far  as  one  knew  them  elsewhere^  with  some 
perceptible  sacrifice  to  the  sway  of  the  senses.  I  had  already,  at 
this  date,  as  1  have  noted,  dipped  deep  into  our  own  uttennost 
South*  and  had  there  had  to  reckon  with  that  first  slight  discon- 
certment awaiting  the  observer  whose  southem  categories  happen 
to  have  been  wholly  European.  His  simplest  expression  for  the 
anomaly  he  meets  is  that  he  sees  the  citron  ic  belt  all  in  congru- 
ously Protestantized :  that  big  word  (for  so  small  a  bewilderment 
perhaps)  sticks  to  him  and  worries  him — almost  as  absurdly,  I 
grant,  as  if  he  had  expected  Charleston  and  Savannah  to  betray 
the  moral  accent  of  Naples  or  Seville.  He  had  not,  assuredly, 
done  this;  but  he  had  as  little  allowed,  in  imagination,  for  the 
hyperborean  note.  A  South  without  church  fronts  and  church 
interiora  had  been  superficially  as  strange,  in  its  way,  as  a  Meth- 
odism of  the  Bubtropic  night,  a  Methodism  of  the  orange  and  the 
palm.  Such  were  the  treacheries  of  association;  though  what 
indeed  would  observation  be,  for  interest,  if  it  were  not,  just  by 
these  armed  surprises,  constantly  touched  with  adventure?  The 
beauty  of  Baltimore  was,  all  this  time,  that  one  could  feel  it  as 
potentially  harmonizing  j  the  citronic  belt  would  not  embrace  here 
more  Methodism  than  might  consort  with  it,  nor  the  Methodism 
pretend  to  cultivate  with  any  success  the  hibiscus  and  the  pome- 
granate. 

That  I  could  entertain  so  many  incoherent  ideas  in  half  an 
hour  was  in  any  case  a  proof  that  1  felt,  for  the  occasion,  left  in 
possession;  quite  as  the  visitor  as  yet  unintroduced  may  feel 
during  some  long  preliminary  wait  in  a  drawing-room.  He  looks 
at  the  furniture,  pictures,  books;  he  studies  in  these  objects  the 
character  of  the  house  and  of  his  hosts,  and  if  there  be  some  do- 
mestic treasure  visibly  more  important  and  conspicuous  than  the 
others,  it  engages  his  attention  as  either  with  a  fatal  or  an  en- 
gaging force.  The  top  of  the  central  eminence,  with  its  air  of 
nn  ample  plan  and  of  Rwecping  iho.  rrst  of  the  circle,  figured  the 
documentary  parlor  and  my  enjoyed  license  to  touch  and  examine ; 
9o  that  when  it  was  a  question,  in  particular,  of  the  monument  to 
Washington,  the  high  column,  in  the  middle,  with  its  surmount- 
ing figure  and  its  spreading  architectural  bn.se,  this  presence  was, 
for  all  the  world,  like  that  of  some  vast  and  stately  old-fashioned 
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clock,  a  decorative  '*  piece,"  an  heirloom  from  generations  now 
respectably  remote,  occupying  an  inordinate  space  in  proportion 
to  the  other  conveniences.  The  ornamental,  the  **  important  ** 
clock  is  apt  to  be  in  especial,  at  giich  a  crisis,  a  telltale  object; 
itfi  range  of  testimony,  of  possible  treacheryj  is  immense,  and  cases 
are  not  unknown,  I  gather,  in  which  it  has  put  the  doubting  visitor 
to  flight  The  greater  the  felicity,  thereby,  for  the  overtopping 
Baltimore  timepiece,  which  hung  about  in  mild  reassurance, 
promptly  aware  that  it  wasn't  a  bit  vulgar,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
of  a  pleasant  jejune  academic  pomp  that  suggested,  Ui  the  fancy, 
mme  melancholy,  some  spectral,  man-at-arms  mounting  guard 
at  the  angles,  in  due  military  form,  over  suspected  treasures  of 
Style.  One  could  imagine,  somehow,  under  the  Buromer  stars,  the 
mystic  vigil  of  these  mild  heroes;  and  one  could  above  all  catch 
again  the  interesting  hint  of  the  terras  on  which,  in  the  United 
States,  the  consecration  of  time  may  be  found  operating.  It  has 
a  trick  there  all  of  its  own,  thanks  to  which  the  effect  of  duration 
18  produced  very  much  as,  before  the  footlights,  the  prestidigi- 
tator produces  the  effect  of  extracting  a  live  fowl  from  a  hat. 
This  is  a  law  under  which,  the  material  permitting,  the  decades 
count  as  centuries  and  the  centuries  as  aeons.  The  misfortune  is 
that  too  often  the  material,  futile  and  treacherous,  doesn't  permit 
Yet  the  law  is  in  the  happiest  cases  none  the  less  strikingly  vin- 
dicated. There,  for  instance — to  pursue  undiscouraged  my  figure 
of  the  guest  in  the  empty  parlor — were  the  best  houses,  the  older, 
the  ampler,  the  more  blandly  quadrilateral ;  which  in  spite  of  their 
still  faces  met  one's  arrest,  at  their  commodious  comers  and 
other  places  of  vantage,  with  an  unmistakable  manner.  The  quiet 
aasnrance  of  a  position  in  the  world — the  world,  the  only  one, 
with  which  they  were  concerned — testified  again,  in  an  interesting 
way,  to  the  simple  source  of  their  impressiveness,  showing  how 
almost  any  modem  interval  could  have  been  long  enough  to  make 
them  nobly  antique  if  such  interval  might  only  have  been  vulgar 
enough.  The  age  of  '*  brown  stone  "  was  to  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  tfi-ai;  the  prolongation  of  its  rage  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  amply  sufficed  to  dignify  every  antecedent  thing  it  had 
spared  (as  the  survivors  of  reigns  of  Terror  grow  by  mere  survi- 
val diatinguidied) ;  while,  steeped  in  dishonor  up  to  the  eyebrows, 
that  is  up  to  its  false  cornices  of  painted  and  sanded  wood  and 
irOD,  it  was  never  to  enjoy,  for  itself^  the  advantage  it  elsewhere 
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conferred.  Nothing  haa  ever  been  vulgar  enough  to  rehabilit^t*? 
the  odd  ugliness,  so  distinct,  yet  after  all  so  nndemonstrable,  of 
this  luckless  material:  the  way  one  shuddered,  in  particular,  at 
the  touch,  on  balustrade  and  elsewhere,  of  the  sanded  iron!  It 
lias  been  followed  by  other  rages  and  other  errors,  but  even  the 
grace  of  the  American  time-measure  can  do  nothing  for  it 


m. 

It  was  of  course  the  fact  that  the  *' values  "  here  were  all  such, 
and  such  alone,  as  might  be  reflected  from  the  social  conditions 
and  the  state  of  manners^  even  if  reflected,  for  the  hour,  almost 
into  empty  space — it  was  this  that  gave  weight  to  each  perceived 
appearance  and  permitted  none  to  show  as  trivial  enough  to 
project  me,  in  reaction  or  in  inanition,  upon  the  comparative  ob- 
vionsness  of  the  *^  burnt  district"  There  is  almost  always  a 
burnt  district  to  eke  out  the  interest  of  an  American  city^t  is 
tiie  pride  of  the  citizen  and  the  resource  of  the  visitor  when  all 
else  fails ;  and  I  can  scarce,  I  think,  praise  Baltimore  »o  liberally 
as  to  note  that  this  was  the  last  of  her  beauties  I  was  conscious  of. 
*She  had  lost  by  fire,  a  few  months  before,  the  greater  part  of  her 
business  quarter,  which  she  was  now  rapidly  and  artfully  calling: 
back  to  existence;  but  the  entertainment  she  offered  nie  was  guilt- 
less, ever  so  gracefully  and  gallantly  guiltless,  as  it  struck  me,  of 
reference,  even  indirect,  to  the  majesty  either  of  ruin  or  of 
remedy*  One  was,  on  further  acquaintance,  thoroughly  beguiled, 
but  the  burnt  district  had  so  little  io  do  with  it  that  the  days 
C4ime  and  went  without  my  so  much  as  discovering  its  where- 
abouts. Wonderful  little  Baltimore,  in  which,  whether  when 
perched  on  a  noble  eminence  or  passing  from  one  seat  of  the 
humanities,  one  seat  of  hospitality,  to  another — a  process  mainly 
consisting  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  prompt  drives  through 
romantic  parks  and  woodlands  that  were  all  suburban  yet  all 
Arcadian — I  caught  no  glimpse  of  traffic,  however  mild,  nor  spied 
anything  "  tall  "  at  the  end  of  any  vista.  This  was  in  itself  really 
a  benediction,  since  I  had  nowhere,  from  the  first,  been  infatuated 
with  tallness ;  I  was  infatuated  only  with  the  question  of  manners, 
in  their  largest  sense — to  the  finer  essence  of  which  lallness  had 
already  defined  itself  to  me  as  positively  abhorrent  What  oc- 
curred betimes,  and  ever  so  happily,  was  simply  that  the  delicate 
blank  of  thoee  first  hours  fluBhed  into  animation,  and  that  wiih 
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Ihis  indeed  the  embroidery  of  the  Une  canvas  turned  thick  and 
rich.  It  came  back  again,  no  doubt,  in  the  inveterate  way,  to  the 
University  presence,  and  to  the  eagerneBs  with  which,  on  the 
American  scene — as  1  tire  not,  you  gee,  of  repeating — the  visiting 
spirit,  on  Buch  occasions,  throws  itaeif  straight  into  ganctuary. 
It  breaks  in  at  any  cost,  this  distracted  appetite,  and,  recom- 
posing  the  elements  to  their  greater  distinction,  if  need  be,  and 
with  a  high  imaginative  hand,  makes  of  the  combination  obtained 
the  only  firm  standpoint  for  the  rest  of  the  view*  It  has  even  in 
this  connection  an  occasional  sharp  chill;  air-borne  rumors  reach 
it  of  perversities  and  treacheries,  conspiracies  possibly  hatching  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  temple  and  against  ite  very  faith*  One 
hears  of  the  University  idea  threatened  in  more  than  one  of  the 
great  ijwtitution&— reduced  to  some  pettifogging  conception  of  a 
short  brisk  term  and  a  simplified  culture;  a  liveJy,  thrifty  train- 
ing for  **  business  competition/'  This  is  a  blow  to  the  collective 
fond  fancies  set  humming,  at  once,  in  almost  any  scholastic 
I  shade — ^under  the  effect  of  which  one  can  but  give  one's  own  scant 
I  scholar's  hood,  while  one  winces^  a  further  protesting  pull  over 
1  Abashed  brows.  It  would  have  been  a  question,  very  much,  of  what 
I  call  br^Jdng  in  (into  the  Johns  Hopkins)  at  this  moment,  had 
I  not  here  been  indulged,  in  all  liberality,  with  an  impression 
the  more  charming,  in  a  manner,  for  the  fact  of  haUs  and  courts 
brooding  in  vacation  stillness.  Perversely  adorable  always — and 
I  scarce  know  why — the  late  afternoon  light  in  deserted  haunts 
of  study;  with  the  secret  of  supreme  dignity  lurking,  above  all, 
in  high,  dusky,  wainscoted  chambers  where  the  sound  of  one's 
footfall  lingers,  to  one's  pleasure,  like  a  caress,  and  where  por- 
traits of  the  appurtenant  worthies,  the  heroes  and  patrons,  grow 
vague  in  the  twilight  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  forces  of  idealism 
lurking  again  and  again,  over  the  country,  in  the  amenity  of  the 
general  Collegiate  appearance,  that  the  last  thing  these  conditions 
overtly  suggest,  or  seem  to  accept  as  their  imputed  virtue,  is  this 
precipitation  of  the  young  intelligence  into  the  mere  vociferous 
Market 

I  scarce  know  why,  however,  I  should  have  appeared,  even  by 

waving  it  away,  to  make  room  at  our  banquet  for  the  possible 

^■keleton  of  the  false,  the  barbarizing^  note;  since  the  natural  pitch 

[irf  Baltimore,  the  pictorial,  bo  to  speak,  aa  well  as  the  social,  struck 

%  once  a  certain  contact  established,  as  that  of  disinterested 
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Bensibility,  the  passion  of  which  her  University  is  the  highest  and 
clearest  example.  There  was  on  the  splendid  Sunday,  in  par- 
ticular, a  warm,  soft  fusion  of  a&pects  —  a  confusion,  in  fact, 
while  I  now  gatlier  it  in — ^which  seems  to  defy,  though  all  un- 
consciously, the  sharper  edge  of  discrimination  and  to  oflEer  itself,  < 
insistently,  as  a  general  wash  of  brave  Southern  shade,  the  play 
of  a  liquid  brush  of  which  the  North  knows  nothing-  The  epi- 
sodes melt  together,  yet  they  also,  under  a  little  pressure,  come 
happily  apart,  and  over  the  large  sun-chequered  picture  the 
generous  boughs  hang  heavy.  Admirable  I  found  them,  the  Mary- 
land boughs,  and  so  immediately  disposed  about  the  fortunate 
town,  by  parkside  and  lonely  lane,  by  trackless  hillside  and  tan- 
gled copse,  that  tlie  depth  of  rural  effect  becomes  at  once  bewilder- 
ing. Yon  wonder  at  the  absent  transitions,  you  look  in  vain  for 
the  shabby  fringes — or  at  least,  under  my  spell,  I  did ;  you  have 
never  seen,  on  the  lap  of  nature,  so  large  a  burden  so  neatly  ac- 
commodated. Baltimore  sits  there  as  some  quite  robust  but  almost 
unnaturally  good  child  might  sit  on  the  green  apron  of  its  nurse, , 
with  no  concomitant  crease  or  crumple,  no  uncontrollable  "  mess,** 
by  the  nursery  term,  to  betray  its  temper.  It  was  with  some- 
thing like  that  figure  before  me  that  I  kept  conmanning,  as  I 
say,  with  the  bland  presence.  Even  a  morning  hour  or  two  at  the 
great  University  Hospital  —  for  one's  experience  of  the  higher 
tone,  one's  irrepressible  pursuit  of  charm,  in  America,  has,  to  its 
great  enrichment,  these  odd  sequences — even  that  beginning  of 
the  day  did  nothing  to  obtrude  the  ugly  or  to  overemphasize  the 
real;  it  simply  contributed,  under  some  perversion  that  I  can 
neither  explain  nor  defend,  to  the  general  grace  of  the  picture. 
Why  should  the  great  clear  Hospital,  with  its  endless  chambers 
of  woe,  its  whole  air  as  of  most  directly  and  advisedly  facing,  as 
the  hospitals  of  the  world  go,  the  question  of  the  immensities  of 
pain — why  should  such  an  impression  actually  have  turned,  un- 
der the  spell,  to  fine  poetry,  to  a  mere  shining  vision  of  the  condi* 
tions,  the  high  beauty,  of  applied  science  ?  The  conditions,  posi- 
tively, as  I  think  of  them  after  the  interval,  make  the  poetry — 
the  large  art,  above  all,  by  which,  in  a  place  bristling  with  its 
terrible  tale,  ever^'thing  was  made  to  seem  fair,  and  fairest  even 
while  it  most  intimately  concurred  in  the  work.  In  short  if  the 
Hospital  was  fundamentally  Universitarian — as  of  the  domain  of 
the  great  Medical  Faculty — so  it  partook  for  me,  in  its  own  way. 
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oi  the  UniYCTsity  glamour,  and  so  the  tempered  mornings  and 

the  shaded  splendor^  and  the  passive  rows,  the  grim  human  align- 
ments that  became,  in  their  cool  vistae^  delicate  "  symphonies  in 
white,"  and,  more  even  than  anything  else,  the  pair  of  gallant 
young  Doctors  who  ruled,  for  me,  so  gently,  the  whole  still  con- 
cert, abide  with  me,  collectively,  as  agents  of  the  higher  tone. 

No  example  could  speak  more  of  that  enlargement  of  function, 
for  constituting  some  picture  of  life,  that  many  an  American 
element  or  object,  many  an  institution,  has  to  be  felt  as  practising 
— usually  with  high  success.  It  comes  back,  one  notes  for  the 
thousandth  time,  to  that  redistribution  and  reconsecration  of 
values,  of  representative  weight,  which  it  is  the  interesting  thing, 
over  the  land,  to  see  take  etfeet^ — to  see  in  especial  take  all  the 
effect  of  which  it  is  capable.  There  are  a  thousand  "  European  *' 
values  that  are  absent,  and,  whether  as  a  consequence  or  not  of 
that,  there  are  innumerable  felt  solutions  of  the  social  continu- 
i^.  The  instinct  of  missing — by  which  I  mean  not  at  all  either 
the  consciousness  or  the  confession  of  lacking — keeps  up,  how- 
ever, its  own  activity;  for  the  theory  at  least  of  the  native  spirit 
is  to  consent  wittingly  to  no  privation.  It  has  a  genius,  the  native 
spirit,  for  desiring  things  of  the  existence  and  even  of  the  possi- 
bility of  which  it  is  actually  unaware,  and  it  views  the  totality 
of  nature  and  the  general  life  of  man,  I  think,  as  more  than  any- 
thing else  commissioued  and  privileged  to  wait  on  these  awaken- 
ings. Thus  new  values  arise  as  expansion  proceeds;  the  marked 
character  of  which,  for  comparative  sociology,  is  that  they  are  not 
at  all  ns  other  values.  What  they  "  count "  for  is  the  particular 
required  American  quantity ;  and  we  see  again  and  again  how  large 
a  quantity  symbol  and  figure  have  to  represent  The  interesting 
thing  is  that,  on  the  spot,  the  representation  does  practically 
cover  the  ground:  it  covers  elements  that  in  communities  em- 
ploying a  different  scale  require  for  their  expression  (and  per- 
haps sometimes  to  an  effect  of  waste)  a  much  greater  number  of 
tenns.  Hence  the  constant  impression  of  elasticity,  and  that  of 
fhoee  pressured  of  necessity  under  which  value  and  virtue,  char- 
acter and  quantity,  greatness  and  glory  even,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  imputed  and  projected.  There  has  to  be  a  facility  for 
the  working  of  any  social  form — facility  of  comparison  and  selec- 
tion in  some  communities,  facility  of  rapid  conversion  in  others. 
That  is  where  the  American  material  is  elastic,  where  it  affects 
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one  in  the  manner  of  some  huge  india-rubber  cloth  fashioned  for 
*'  field  "  use  and  warranted  to  bear  inordinate  stretehing. 

One  becomes  aware  thus  wherever  one  turns,  both  of  the  ten- 
sion and  of  the  resistance;  everything  and  every  one,  all  objecta 
and  elements,  all  systems,  arrangementa,  institutions^  functions, 
persona,  reputations,  give  the  sense  of  their  pulling  hard  at  the 
india-rubber:  almost  always,  wonderfully^  without  breaking  it 
off,  yet  never  quite  with  the  effect  of  causing  it  to  lie  thick.  The 
matter  of  interest,  however,  is  just  this  fact  that  its  thinness 
should  so  generally — in  some  cases,  to  all  intenta  and  purposes, 
so  richly — suffice;  suffice,  that  is,  for  producing,  unaided,  iro- 
pressions  of  a  sort  that  make  their  way  to  us  in  Europe  through 
superimposed  densities^  a  thousand  tliickneeses  of  tradition. 
Which  is  what  one  means,  again,  by  the  differing  **  values  'V;  the 
thinness  doing  perforce,  on  the  one  side,  much  of  the  work  done  by 
the  thidmees  on  the  other:  the  work,  in  particular,  of  the  appeal 
to  the  fond  observer.  He  is  by  his  very  nature  committed  every- 
where to  his  impression — which  means  essentially,  I  think,  that 
he  is  foredoomed,  in  one  place  as  in  another,  to  "  put  in  "  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  emotion  and  reflection.  The  turn  hia  sensi- 
bility takes  depends  of  course  on  what  is  before  him;  but  when 
IB  it  ever  not  in  some  manner  exposed  and  alert  ?  If  it  be  anything 
really  of  a  touchstone  it  is  more  disposed,  1  hold,  to  easy  bar- 
gains than  to  hard  ones;  it  only  wants  to  be  somehow  interested, 
and  is  not  without  the  knowledge  that  an  emotion  is  after  all, 
at  the  best  or  the  worst,  but  an  emotion.  All  of  which  is  a 
voluminous  commentary,  I  admit,  on  the  modest  text  that  I 
perhaps  made  the  University  Hospital  stand  for  too  many  things. 
That  establishes  at  all  events  my  contention^ — that  the  living  fact, 
in  the  United  States,  will  stand,  other  facts  not  preventing,  for 
almost  anything  you  may  ask  of  it*  Other  facts,  at  Baltimore, 
didn't  prevent — there  being  none,  outside  the  University  circle, 
of  any  perceptibly  public,  any  majestic  or  impressive  or  com- 
petitive, order.  So  it  was  as  if  this  particular  experience  had 
been  (as  the  visitation  of  cities  goes)  that  of  all  present  art  and 
organization,  that  of  all  antiquity,  history,  piety,  sociability* 
that  of  the  rich  real,  and  the  rich  romantic,  in  fine,  at  a  stroke. 
Had  there  been  more  to  see  and  to  feel  I  should  possibly  have  seen 
and  felt  more;  yet  what  was  absent,  with  this  sense  of  frvling 
and  seeing  so  much? 
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There  were  other  facts,  in  abundance,  I  hasten  to  add;  only 
they  were  not*  as  I  say,  competitive,  not  of  the  public  or  majestic 
order — so  that  they  the  less  imposed,  for  appreciation,  any  re- 
arrangement of  values.  They  were  a  matter  still  of  the  famous, 
the  felicitous,  Sunday  — into  wliich  as  into  an  annful  of  Uie 
biggest  and  bravest  June  roses  I  seemed  to  find  my  perceptions 
cluster*  Foremost  among  these,  meanwhile,  was  that  of  the 
plentiful  presence,  freshly  recognized,  of  absolute  values  too — 
which  offer  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  the  others,  with  a  sharp- 
31600  of  their  own,  and  which  owe  notliing,  for  interest,  to  any 
question  of  the  general  scale.  The  Country  Club,  for  instance, 
as  I  had  already  had  occasion  to  note,  is  everywhere  a  clear 
American  felicity;  a  complete  product  of  the  social  soil  and  air 
which  alone  have  made  it  possible,  and  w^earing,  whenever  met, 
that  assured  face  of  the  full-blown  flower  and  the  proved  propo- 
sition. These  institutions  speak  so  of  American  life  as  a  success 
that  they  affected  me  at  moments  as  ciying  aloud  to  be  com- 
memorated— since  it  is  on  American  life  only  that  they  are  found- 
ed, and  since  they  render  it,  to  my  mind,  the  good  office  of  making 
it  keep  all  its  graces  and  of  having  caused  it  to  shed,  by  the  same 
Btr<d[e,  the  elements  that  are  contrary  to  these.  Nothing  is  more 
suggestive  than  to  recognize  each  time,  on  the  premises,  the  tiling 
that  "  wouldnH  do  in  Europe^' — for  a  judgment  of  the  reasons 
of  its  doing  bo  well  in  the  one  hemisphere  and  so  ill  in  the  other 
promptly  becomes  illuminating.  The  illumination  is  one  at  which, 
with  more  apace,  I  should  have  liked  to  light  here  a  candle  or  two 
— ^partaking^  indeed,  by  that  character  of  a  like  baffled  virtue  in 
many  another  group  of  social  phenomena.  The  Country  Club 
testifies,  in  short,  and  gives  its  evidence,  from  the  box,  with  the 
inimitable,  invaluable  accent  of  American  authority.  It  becomes, 
for  the  restless  analyst,  one  of  the  great  garden-lamps  in  which 
the  fiame  of  Democracy  bums  whitest  and  steadiest  and  most 
floods  the  subject;  taking  it4$  place  thus  on  the  positive  side  of  a 
line  which  has  its  other  side  overscored  with  negatives,  I  may 
seem  too  much  to  brood  upon  it,  but  the  interest  of  the  American 
scene  being,  beyond  any  other,  the  show,  on  so  immense  a  scale, 
of  what  Democracy,  pushing  and  breaking  the  ice  like  an  Arctic 
explorer,  is  making  of  things,  any  scrap  that  contributes  to  it 
wears  a  part  of  its  dignity.    To  have  been  beforehand  with  the 
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experimeEtB,  with  several  rather  risky  ones  at  least,  and  to  have 
got  on  with  these  so  beautifully  while  other  rueful  nations  prowl, 
in  the  dusk,  inquisitive  but  apprehensive,  round  the  red  windows 
of  the  laboratory,  peeping,  for  the  last  news,  between  each  other's 
shoulders — all  this  is,  for  the  democratic  force,  to  have  stolen  a 
march,  over  no  little  of  the  ground,  and  to  have  gained  time  on 
such  a  scale  aji  perhaps  to  make  the  belated  of  the  earth,  the 
critical  gi*oup  at  the  windows,  still  live  to  think  of  themselves  as 
liaving  too  much  wasted  it 

There  had  been  one — I  mean  a  blest  Country  Club— in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston  (where  indeed  I  believe  there  were  a 
dozen,  at  least  as  exemplary,  out  of  my  range)  ;  there  had  been 
another,  quite  marvellous,  on  the  Hudson — one  of  a  numerous 
array,  probably,  within  an  hour's  run  of  New  York;  there  had 
been  a  supreme  specimen,  supreme  for  a  documentary  worth,  even 
at  Charleston  (I  reserve  to  myself  to  explain  in  due  course,  and 
in  such  an  exquisite  sense,  my  **  even^*).  This  had  made  for  m^ 
if  you  will,  a  short  list,  but  it  had  made  a  long  admonition,  to 
which  the  embowered  institution  near  Baltimore  was  to  add  a 
wonderful  emphasis.  An  admonition  of  what?  it  will  meanwhile 
l>e  asked:  to  which  the  answer  may  perhaps,  for  the  moment, 
not  be  more  precipitate  than  by  one's  saying  that  with  any  feel- 
ing for  American  life  you  soon  enough  see.  You  see  its  most 
complete  attestation  of  its  believing  in  itself  unlimitedly,  and 
also  of  its  being  right  about  itself  at  more  points  than  it  is  wrong. 
You  see  it  apply  its  general  theory  of  its  nature  and  strength — 
much  of  this  doubtless  quite  an  unconscious  one — with  a  com- 
pleteness and  a  consistency  that  will  strike  you  also  (or  that 
ought  to)  as  constituting  an  unconscious  heroism.  You  will 
see  it  accept  in  detail,  with  a  sublime  serenity,  certain  large  social 
consequences — the  consequences  of  the  straight  application,  in 
the  moat  delicate  conditions,  of  the  prime  democratic  idea.  As 
this  idea  is  that  of  an  imiversal  eligibility,  so  you  see  it,  under 
the  application,  beautifully  resist  the  strain.  So  you  see,  in  a 
word,  everything  staked  on  the  conception  of  the  young  Family 
as  a  clear  social  unit — which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  remains 
round  about  you,  the  ubiquitous  fact  The  conception  of  the 
Family  is,  goodness  knows,  "European^*  enough;  but  the  differ- 
ence resides  in  its  working  on  one  side  of  the  world  in  the  vertical 
and  on  the  other  in   the  horizontal   senHc.     If   its  identity  in 
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Europe,  that  id,  resides  more  especially  in  its  perpendicular,  its 
backward  and  forward  extension,  its  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
long  ladder  of  time,  so  it  develops  in  tlae  United  States  mainly 
by  its  lateral  epread,  as  one  may  say;  ejcpreasing  itself  thus  rather 
by  number  than  by  name,  and  yet  taking  itself  for  granted,  when 
one  comes  to  compare,  with  an  intensity  to  which  mere  virtue  of 
name  elsewhere  scarce  helps  it.  American  manners,  as  they  stand, 
register  therefore  the  apotheosis  of  the  Family — ^a  truth  for  which 
they  have  by  do  means  received  dne  credit;  and  it  is  in  the  light 
of  Country  Clubs  that  all  tliis  become-s  vivid.  These  organizations 
accept  the  Family  as  the  social  unit — accept  its  extension,  ita 
whole  extension,  through  social  space,  and  accept  it  as  many 
times  over  as  the  question  comes  up :  which  is  what  one  means  by 
their  sublime  and  succej^sful  consistency.  No,  if  I  may  still  in- 
eist,  nothing  anywhere  accepts  anything  as  the  American  Coun- 
try Clubs  accept  these  whole  extensions. 

That  is  why  I  speak  of  it  as  accepting  the  universal  eligi- 
bility. With  no  palpable  result  does  the  democratic  idea,  in  the 
States,  more  bristle  than  with  the  view  that  the  younger  are  **  as 
good  '*  as  the  elder:  family  life  is  in  fact,  as  from  child  to  parent, 
from  sister  to  brother,  from  wife  to  husband,  from  employed  to 
employer,  the  eminent  field  of  the  democratic  demonstration. 
This  then  is  the  unit  that,  with  its  latent  multiplications,  the 
Country  Club  takes  over — and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  units 
must  multiply.  This  is  the  material  to  which  it  addresses,  with 
such  effect,  the  secret  of  its  power.  I  may  of  course  be  asked 
what  I  mean  by  an  eligibility  that  is  "*  universal* ;  but  it  seems 
needless  to  remark  that  even  the  most  inclusive  social  scheme 
must  in  a  large  community  always  stop  somewhere.  Distinctly 
diverting,  often,  to  Americans,  the  bewilderment  of  the  European 
mind  on  the  subject  of  "  differences  "  and  of  the  practicability  of 
precautions  for  maintaining  these;  so  beset  is  that  mind,  to  the 
American  view,  with  this  theory,  this  habit  or  need  of  precau- 
tions, and  80  disposed  apparently  to  fear,  in  ita  anxiety,  that 
without  the  precautions  the  differences,  dreadful  thought!  may 
cease*  The  American  theory  is,  I  think,  but  vague,  and  the  in* 
evitable  consciousneas  of  differences  reduced  to  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice— a  matter  which,  on  the  whole,  very  much  takes  care  of 
itself.  Glimpses  and  revelations  come  to  it,  across  the  sea,  on  the 
great  wave  of  modem  publicity — images  of  a  social  order  in  which 
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the  precautionBj  as  from  aboye  to  below,  are  more  striking  than 
the  differences  and  tliereby  out  of  proportion  to  them:  an  ap- 
pearance that  reads  a  lesson,  of  a  sort,  as  to  leaving  precautions 
alone.  It  is  true,  at  any  rate,  that  no  application  of  tlic  aristo- 
cratic, none  of  the  democratic,  idea  is  ever  practically  complete; 
discriminations  are  produced  by  the  mere  working  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  they  so  engage  alike  almost  every  one's  interest,  meet 
alike  almost  every  one's  convenience.  Nature  and  industry  keep 
producing  differences  as  fast  as  Constitutions  keep  proclaiming 
equality,  and  there  are  always,  at  the  beet,  in  any  really  liberal 
scheme  or  human  view,  more  conscious  inaptitudes  to  convince 
of  their  privilege  than  conscious  possibilities  to  convince  of  their 
limits.  All  of  which  reflections,  however,  I  agree,  would  probably 
have  remained  a  little  dim,  even  for  the  restless  analyst,  had  not 
the  moat  shining  of  his  examples  bathed  the  subject,  to  his  eyes, 
in  radiance.  This  could  only  be,  as  I  have  intimated,  that  of  the 
bright  institution  on  the  Hudson,  as  half  an  hours  vision  of  it, 
one  splendid  Sunday  of  the  May^ime,  put  it  before  me — all  in 
terms  so  eloquent  that  I  would  fain  have  translated  them  on  the 
spot. 

For  there,  to  every  appearance,  was  the  high  perfection  of  the 
type — the  ample,  spreading,  galleried  house,  hanging  over  the 
great  river,  with  its  beautiful  largeness  of  provision  for  asso- 
ciated pleasures.  The  American  note  was  there — ui  the  intensity 
and  continuity  of  the  association,  and  the  interest  of  the  case 
was  in  it^s  thus  enjoying,  for  the  effect,  all  the  advantages  that 
experience,  chastening  experience,  and  taste,  "  real  '*  taste,  could 
heap  upon  it  Somewhere  in  one's  mind,  doubtless,  lurked  tlie 
apprehension  that  such  a  "  proposition  "  might,  in  that  emphatic 
form,  have  betrayed  a  thousand  flaws — whereas  all  one  coidd  say 
face  to  face  with  it,  treading  its  great  verandas  and  conversation- 
rooms,  its  halls  of  refreshment,  repose  and  exercise,  its  kitchens 
and  its  courts  and  its  baths  and  its  gardens,  its  wondrous  inside 
and  outside  palestra,  was  that  it  positively  revealed  new  forms  of 
felicity.  It  was  thus  a  new  and  original  thing^ — rare  phenome- 
non!— and  actually  an  "  important  '^  one;  for  what  did  it  repre- 
sent (all  discriminations  made  and  recognized)  but  the  active 
Family,  as  a  final  social  fact,  or  in  other  words  the  sovereign 
People,  as  a  pervasive  and  penetrative  mass,  ^*  doing  '*  themselves 
on  unprecedented  lines?    They  had  invoked,  certainly,  high  and 
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congruaus  cotrntenance ;  but  vain  I  thought  the  objection  made 
when  I  exclaimed  to  a  friend  on  these  marvels.  "  It  depends  upon 
whom  I  call  the  People?  Of  course  it  depends:  60  I  call  them, 
exactly,  the  groups  aad  figures  we  see,  here  before  us^  enjoying, 
and  enjoying  both  so  expertly  and  so  discreetly,  these  conveniences 
and  luxuries*  That's  their  interest — that  they  are  the  People; 
for  what  interest,  under  the  sun,  would  they  have  if  they  weren*t? 
They  are  the  people  *  arrived,*  and,  what  is  more,  disembarked : 
that's  all  the  difference.  It  seems  a  difference  because  elsewhere 
(in  Europe,  say  again),  though  we  see  them  begin,  at  the  very 
most,  to  arrive,  socially,  we  yet  practically  see  them  still  on  the 
ship — we  have  never  yet  seen  them  disembark  thus  en  ma&se. 
This  is  the  effect  they  have  when,  all  impediments  and  objections 
on  the  dock  removed,  tliey  do  thaV^  And  later  on,  at  the  after- 
noon's end,  on  the  platform  of  the  large  agreeable  riverside  station 
which  spread  there,  close  at  hand,  as  the  appanage  of  the  club 
itself,  I  could  but  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  every 
impression  reinforced  my  moral.  The  Families,  the  parties,  the 
groups  and  couples  (the  element  of  the  Individual,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Family,  being  remarkably  absent)  had 
gathered  in  the  soft  eventide  for  the  return  to  Kew  York,  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  read  each  sign  of  the  show  in  the  vivid 
**  popular  "  light.  Only  one  did  so — and  this  was  the  great  point 
— with  a  positive  uplifting  of  the  spirit.  Everything  hung  to- 
gether and  every  one  was  charming.  It  was  my  explanatory 
word  therefore  to  my  companion.  *'  Thafs  what  the  People  are 
when  they've  disembarked/' 

Having  said  so  much^ — and  with  the  sense,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  that  there  would  still  be  much  to  say — I  must  add  that 
suddenly  seem  to  see  consternation  in  the  charming  face  of  the 
(tabliehment,  deep  in  the  Baltimore  countryside,  my  impression 
of  which  was  to  lay  a  train  for  those  reflections:  so  that  with  a 
ronscience  less  clear  I  might  take  the  image  as  a  warning  against 
the  vice  of  reading  too  much  meaning  into  simple  intentions. 
Therefore  let  me  admit  that  the  conscious  purpose  of  this  house 
of  hospitality  didnH  look  beyond  the  immediate  effect  of  luncheon 
or  dinner  on  one  of  it^  deep  southern  verandas,  with  great  trees, 
rlo«e  at  hand,  flinging  their  shade,  with  the  old  garden  of  the 
old  coimtry  homo  that  the  Club  had  inherited  forming  one  pros- 
pect, and  with  a  deep  woodland  valley,  stream-haunted  if  I  am  not 
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mistaken,  giving  breadth  of  style  to  another.  The  Maryland 
boughs,  for  that  matter,  creating  in  the  upper  air  great  claseic 
Berenities  of  ehade^  give  breadth  of  style;  and  the  restless  analyst, 
all  grateful,  and  truly  for  the  nonce  at  rest,  could  but  ruefully 
note  how  little  they  had  borrowed  from  any  Northern,  and  lea«t 
of  all  from  any  New  England,  model  their  almost  acadenuc 
grace.  They  might  have  borrowed  it  straight  from  far-away 
Claudes  and  Turners ;  yet  one  made  no  point  of  that  either — ^their 
interest  was  so  sufficiently  their  own.  Distances  of  view  have 
often  in  the  North  the  large  elegance,  but  nearnesses  almost  never; 
these  are  at  tlieir  worst  constitutionally  coarse  and  at  their  best 
merely  well  meaning*  I  was  to  find  food»  all  day,  for  that  ob- 
servation; I  was  to  remain  under  a  charm  of  which  breadth  of 
style  was  the  key.  Earth  and  air,  between  them,  had  taJkcn  it  in 
hand — so  that  one  was  always  moving,  somehow,  under  arches 
that  were  "  Wumphal  **  or  sitting  in  bowers  that  made  one  think 
of  temples.  It  was  not  that  man,  or  that  art,  had  done  much — 
though  indeed  they  had  incurred  no  shame  and  had  even  been 
capable  of  a  masterpiece,  seen  in  the  waning  light,  of  which  I 
ehall  presently  speak.  It  was  the  diffused,  mitigated  glow,  the 
happy  medium  itself  that  continued  to  be  meanwhile  half  the 
picture.  1  wandered  through  it  from  one  impression  to  another, 
and  I  keep,  with  intensity,  that  of  the  admirable  outlying  Park, 
treasure  of  the  town,  through  which  I  had  already  three  or  four 
times  driven,  but  the  holiday  life  of  which,  on  the  warm  Sun- 
day night,  humming,  languidly,  under  the  stars,  as  with  spent 
voices  of  tlie  homeward-bound,  att^ted  more  than  ever  its  valu- 
able function. 

That  must  have  been,  in  the  whole  pleasant  incoherence,  on 
my  way  back  from  the  sweet  old  Carroll  house,  climax  of  an 
afternoon  drive,  yet  before  another,  an  ultimate  visit,  which  waa 
the  climax  of  everj^hing.  I  have  sufficiently  noted,  already,  the 
charming  law  under  which,  in  the  States^  any  approach  to  really 
ripe  architectural  charm — for  the  real  ripeness  is  indispensable 
— enjoys  advantages,  those  of  mystery  and  sanctity,  that  are 
achieved  in  Europe  but  on  greatly  harder  terms.  The  observed 
practice  of  this  art,  at  times  singularly  subtle,  is  in  fact  half  the 
reward  of  one's  attention,  puzzled  though  the  latter  may  none  the 
less  be  to  see  how  the  trick  is  played.  So  much  at  any  rate  one 
remembers;  yet  where,  after  all,  would  the  sweet  old  CarroU 
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houae,  nestling  under  its  wood  in  the  late  June  afternoon^  and 
with  something  vaguely  haunted  in  its  lonely  refinement,  not 
have  made  an  ingidiouB  appeal?  There  are  sweet  old  Carroll 
houses,  I  believe,  on  several  other  sites — the  luckiest  form  per- 
haps in  which  a  flourishing  family  may  have  been  moved  to  write 
its  annals.  The  intimation  of  "  annals  "  hangs  about  the  place, 
and  again  we  try  to  capture,  under  the  charming  pillared  portico, 
before  the  mild  red  brick  and  the  pale  pediment  and  facings,  in 
the  eeries  of  high  chambers,  quite  instinct  with  style  (small  far- 
off  cousins  of  such  "  apartments,"  say,  as  those  of  Kensington 
Palace,  though  they  cover,  bungalow  fashion,  scarce  more  than 
one  floor),  some  lingering,  living  accent  of  such  a  profession  of 
history.  We  capture  verily,  I  think,  nothing;  we  merely  project 
a  little,  from  room  to  room  and  from  one  mild  aspect  of  the 
void  to  another,  our  old  habit  of  suppoaitions.  Bred  of  other  his- 
toric contacts,  it  instinctively  puts  forth  feelers;  but  the  feelers 
drop^  after  a  little,  like  hands  that  meet  nothing;  our  supposi- 
tions themselves,  as  I  have  c-alled  them,  find  which  but  return  to 
us  like  toy  ships  that  won't  sail,  are  all  they  find  tangible-  There 
is  satisfaction,  of  a  sort,  however,  even  in  such  arrested  questions, 
when,  as  before  this  delicate,  faintly  resonant  shell,  each  other 
element  also  helping,  they  have  been  vividly  enough  suggested. 
Later  on,  for  the  real  crown  of  my  day,  no  wonderroents  were 
checked  and  no  satisfactions  imperfect.  Attained,  for  the  high 
flnish  of  the  evening,  by  another  plunge,  beliind  vaguely  playing 
carriage-lamps,  into  the  bo?ky,  odorous,  quite  ridiculously  ro- 
mantic suburban  night,  this  was  the  case  of  an  ancient  home  with- 
out lapses  or  breaks,  where  the  past  and  the  present  were  in 
friendliest  fusion,  so  that  the  waiting  future,  evidently,  slumbered 
with  confidence:  and  where,  above  the  easy  open-air  '*  Southern  '* 
hospitality,  an  impression  now  of  shafts  of  mild  candle-light  across 
overlaeed  outer  galleries  and  of  throbs  of  nature^  voice  in  the 
dark  vaster  circle,  the  Mar^'land  boughs,  at  their  best,  presided 
in  the  unforgettable  grand  manner- 
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It  would  prove^  no  doubt,  a  most  difficult  task^  if  it  were, 
indeed^  in  the  end  possible,  to  decide — ^without  a  detailed  analysis 
of  their  fundamental  laws  and  the  practical  adyantages  they 
afford  to  mankind  in  general — ^which  of  all  the  sciences  we  are  so 
far  acquainted  with  is  the  moet  important  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  much  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  does  not  require 
many  arguments  to  show  that  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
laws  of  heredity  ranks  amongst  the  very  foremost  branches  of 
scientific  doctrines.  Put  briefly,  its  claims  to  general  and  wide- 
spread recognition,  on  the  part  both  of  the  lay  public  and  of 
scientists,  do  not  rest  so  much  upon  the  facts  concerning  it  which 
have  already  been  brought  to  light,  as  upon  the  vast  field  of  human 
well-being  which  it  eo  intimately  concerns.  For,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  the  science  of  heredity  has  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  trans- 
mission from  parent  to  offspring  of  good  or  bad  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics, as  the  case  may  be,  but  also  with  the  whole  chain  of 
innumerable  bodily  and  mental  affections. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  to  point  out  at  the  outset  that, 
despite  the  great  progress  which,  during  the  last  one  or  two 
decades,  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  it  cannot  yet  be  said 
that  the  final  verdict  on  the  main  points  at  issue  has  been  pro- 
nounced, and  still  less  can  it  be  said  that  all  the  biologists  and 
scientific  workers  in  this  particular  field  of  research  have  arrived 
at  a  clear  and  definite  understanding  concerning  some  vital  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  that  science.  Moreover,  the  difficulties 
we  have  to  contend  with  here  become  all  the  more  obvious  and 
remarkable  if  the  highly  important  fact  is  duly  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  our  present  knowledge  regarding  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  embryonic  development  is,  in  its  principal  points,  de« 
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rived  from  obeervation  in  the  animal  and  vegetiible  kingdom, 
.tboagh,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  same 
processes  take  place  in  the  human  kind.  However,  some  new  and 
very  important  facts  have  come  to  light,  and  this  especially  dur- 
ing quite  recent  years,  which  will  be  illustrated  and  elucidated 
— afi  far  as  space  permits — in  the  description  that  follows. 

Of  course,  I  am  concerned  here  with  the  matter  in  question  in 
its  scientific  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  with  heredity  as  a  science  only, 
and,  therefore,  leave  out  of  consideration  all  the  other  allied 
subject*,  such  as  genealogy  and  the  like.  What  heredity,  from 
tlie  point  of  view  of  general  science,  really  is  may  be  briefly  de- 
fined as  the  transmission  of  bodily  or  mental  qualities  or  defects 
from  parent  to  child  or  from  one  generation  to  another,  though, 
80  far  as  the  strictly  biological  point  of  view  is  concerned,  another 
statement  is  required — najnely,  that  only  those  characteristica 
can  properly  be  regarded  as  inherited  which  were  contained  in  the 
original  germ-plasm,  paternal  or  maternal. 

From  the  historic  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  most  important  subject,  as  is  indeed  not  unnatural,  has  com- 
manded the  attention  and  stimulated  the  thoughts  of  all  kinds  of 
thinkers  and  philosophers  in  all  ages.  For  the  facts  that  man 
belongs  to  a  definite  species,  that  races  cling  with  the  greatest 
tenacity  to  what  are  called  racial  traits,  that  individual  shades  of 
difference  are  so  innumerable  that  amongst  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple no  two  beings  are  practically  alike*  and  that  families  have 
certain  definite  and  pronounced  characteristics  peculiar  to  them- 
selves which  can  be  traced  through  generations  and  generations 
psfl^ — ^these  facts  demand  explanation. 

As  regards  the  transmission  of  facial  characteristics,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  this  particular  branch  of  the 
science  of  heredity  has,  of  late  years,  been  studied,  with  a  con- 
spicuous amount  of  success,  in  connection  with  certain  Royal 
Houses,  since  the  family  records,  extending,  in  most  instances, 
over  centuries,  are  ugually  well  preserved.  Moreover,  the  work 
of  the  historian  can  in  such  case«  be  easily  verified  or  modified, 
by  reference  to  paintings  and  other  reproductions  of  an  illus- 
trative royal  character.  Put  briefly,  from  the  resulta  of  this  in- 
Testigation,  which  has  been  carried  out  by  various  workers,  it 
would  appear  that  the  transmission  of  facial  traits  is  subordinate 
to  a  definite  law — ^that  is  to  say,  that  ancestral  facial  expression 
vote  ctxxxm.— NO.  597.  18 
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and  appearance  are  more  often  than  not  transmitted  through  thel 
female  members  of  a  family,  who  generally  do  not  exhibit  the! 
game  characteristics^  to  the  male  offsprings  and  that  the  younger 
generations  show,  as  a  rule,  all  the  facial  conditions  and 
which  were  present  in  a  remote  ancestor. 

Further,  as  regards  the  inheritance  of  disease  in  general^  the 
fact  that  disease  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation — 
there  is  seme  reierence  to  this  matter  in  Exodns:  "  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  " — must  have  impressed  itself  even  npoB 
those  who  lived  in  times  when  scientific  observation  and  the  laws* 
to  be  drawn  from  its  interpretation  were  very  different  from  what 
they  are  in  our  present  age  of  an  advanced  state  of  applied  sci- 
ence. And  so  we  have  it  that  heredity  has  been  studied  more  or 
less  closely  from,  one  may  venture  to  say,  prehistoric  time. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  nnder  the  J 
sun,  and  its  truth  is  well  illustrated  by  the  theories  which  havei 
been  advanced,  or  indeed  in  some  cases  constructed,  as  it  were, 
to  explain  the  mechanism  of  heredity.  When  we  take  up  the 
writings  of  one  of  the  ancient  scientists,  Hippocrates,  for  in- 
stance, and  study  his  views  on  subjects  related  to  the  science  in 
qnestion,  and  then  turn,  say,  to  Darwin,  *'the  Aristotle  of  our 
day,"  as  Francis  Galton,  in  his  famous  treatise  on  Hereditary 
Oenins,  calls  him,  we  find  that  Hippocrates  in  the  main  came  to 
conclusions  very  similar  to  those  which  are  embodied  in  Dar- 
win's works.  In  his  wonderful  and  admirable  book  on  **  The  Air 
and  the  Water,**  Hippocrates  relates  the  natural  histoty  of  aj 
certain  tribe,  the  members  of  which  were  distinguished  from  other 
allied  tribes  by  many  striking  external  attributes,  and  notably 
by  their  long  heads,  and  he  offers,  for  the  universal  presence  of 
this  interesting  feature  amongst  them,  the  following  explanation 
— briefly  stated.  These  people  considered  a  **long  head^  espe- 
cially beautifnl ;  indeed,  "  they  regarded  it  as  an  ornament^**  and, 
consequently,  they  moulded  in  this  fashion  the  skulls  of  their  | 
children  in  the  first  months  of  life,  when  the  bones  are  still  soft 
and  yield  to  pressure,  and  thus  succeeded  in  producing  the  desired 
shape  of  the  head.  This  practice  was  continued  for  some  genera- 
tions, when  it  was  finally  abandoned  ''  on  account  of  the  children 
CKmiing  to  the  world  shaped  in  this  fashion."  The  theory  pro- 
pounded by  this  Grecian  philosopher,  who  livod  more  than  two 
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thooMiid  yearB  ago,  concerning  the  transmiseioD  of  acquired 
quaJJties,  cori^sponds — in  many  details,  one  is  inclined  to  aay — 
to  tlie  Darwinian  view,  but  with  the  difference,  which,  of  coarse, 
ecarcely  requires  to  be  pointed  out,  that  Darwin,  being  able  to 
make  use  of  the  great  mass  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has  been 
gathered  together  throughout  the  centuries,  and  particularly  in 
modem  tlmee,  found  but  little  difBculty  in  (Substantiating  hia 
orguxnents;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  Hippocrates  had  but 
little  to  support  him,  and  he  could  not  do  much  more  than  offer 
suggestions  of  a  purely  hypothetical  character,  as  it  were, 

Speaking  broadly,  therefore,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  what  we  know  of  heredity  is  not  altogether  a  modern 
acquisition,  that  is,  if  all  the  necessary  points  are  taken  into  due 
consideration.  Again,  it  has  been  known,  indeed,  for  a  very  long 
time,  that  hereditary  traits  are  acquired  about  equally  from  the 
father  and  the  mother,  though  it  is  only  comparatively  recently 
that  the  actual  explanation  of  this  has  been  forthcoming — that 
i&f  by  the  discovery  of  the  role  played  by  the  chromosomes — 
certain  bodies,  which,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  appear  in  the  course 
'  of  division  of  the  nucleus — in  the  productive  cells,  as  well  as  in 
the  first  stage  of  embryonic  development. 

The  day  has  not  yet  come  for  scientists  to  be  agreed  as  regards 
all  the  essential  features  of  heredity.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
literature  on  the  subject  shows  that  marked  differences  of  opinion 
^prevail  on  points  of  great  importance,  this  being  to  a  very  con- 
F*nderfible  extent  due  (1)  to  the  fact  that  heredity  was,  and  still 
ifip  for  that  matter,  often  confounded  with  several  other  sub- 
ejects — such  as,  for  instance,  with  the  numerous  forms  of  con- 
genital and  acquired  properties — ^and  partly  also  (2)  to  the  mis- 
leading and  quite  unreliable  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
sbidying  the  laws  of  transmissibility  as  they  are  manifest  amongst 
Uie  smulleet  animalculie — that  is,  amongst  the  single-celled  or- 
gmnisms  which  multiply  by  the  process  of  the  so-called  "  doubling 
division*'  only. 

Another  fact  that  has  led  to  considerable  confusion  is  that 
ertain  characteristics  which  occur  in  peoples  and  families  who 
are  exposed  to  the  same  climatic  influences  and  the  same  modes  of 
life  in  general  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  an  hereditary  character. 
There  it^  for  example,  that  disease  which  is  fairly  common  in 
Alpine  Fegtons,  struma.    This  pathological  condition  has  been 
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guppoeed  to  be  hereditary  in  character,  but  the  fact  is — and 
there  are  now  few  who  would  be  inclined  to  argue  this  point — that 
it  is  wholly  an  effect  of  the  climate,  and  of  other  certain  conditions 
of  a  more  or  less  terrestrial  nature,  to  which  parent  and  offspring 
arc  exposed  alikCp 

Moreover,  a  great  difficulty  which  faces  those  who  study  thje 
subject  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  is  the  work  of  original 
investigators  and  which  is  that  of  the  critics.  The  difference^  of 
course,  between  an  investigator  and  a  critic  is  clear;  the  former 
gives  to  the  world  nothing  but  the  resulta  of  his  own  independent 
inquiries,  the  latter  contents  himself  with  criticising  and  analyz- 
ing what  others  have  discovered.  As  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject has  increased — and  it  has  done  so  very  rapidly — the  process 
of  sifting  the  original  matter  from  the  critical  has  become  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  is  now  more  difficult  than  is  indeed  the 
case  in  any  other  branch  of  science* 

For  instance,  during  the  last  three  or  five  years,  a  great  number 
of  books  dealing  with  this  very  department  of  science  have  been 
published,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  them  has  to  any  con- 
siderable ejctent  added  to  the  previous  sum  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing this  vastly  important  subject.  In  reading  such  treatises,  cme 
cannot  help  being  over  and  over  again  reminded  of  what  Bis- 
marck said  to  a  foreign  delegate  to  the  fauious  International 
Conference  in  Berlin,  who  began,  in  a  somewhat  professional  and 
very  elaborate  manner,  to  enlarge  upon  certain  points  which  had 
already  been  considered  as  settled,  "Sir,"  remarked  the  Iron 
Chancellor  in  his  usual  abrupt  way,  **yon  must  excuse  me  for 
interrupting  bo  much  erudition,  but  I  believe  I  have  heard  all  this 
before/' 

As  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  no  abstract  science 
presents  so  many  complex  problems  for  solution  as  that  which 
refers  to  the  subject  of  heredity.  On  one  point,  however,  there  is 
60  far  a  consensus  of  opinion — ^namely,  that  the  offspring  inherits 
from  its  parents  inborn  characteristics,  bodily  and  mental,  in  al- 
most equal  proportions*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  point  can  no 
longer  be  disputed.  For,  aa  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chromosomes — which  make  their  appearance  in  the 
process  of  nuclear  division,  and  owing  to  their  physiological 
property  of  attracting  certain  stains  can  be  discerned  after  treat- 
ment by  means  of  some  well-known  reagents — in  regard  to  hered- 
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itary  txaiiBimssion  has  h^n  studied  in  ite  miimtest  detaila,  and,  as 
it  would  eeem,  the  whole  question  has  thus  been  placed  beyond  any 
fnnfier  doubt  But,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  may  be  briefly 
pointed  out  here  that  the  very  important  question  requiring  elu- 
cidation, and  which  indeed  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  biologist,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations,  is  as 
to  whether  acquired  peculiaritied  can  be  transmitted — that  is, 
whether  some  mental  quality  or  defect  which  a  parent  has  ac- 
quired can  be  inherited  by  the  offspring.  Two  of  the  greatest  of 
adentiBts,  in  so  far  as  this  particular  branch  of  science  is  con- 
cerned— Darwin  and  Weismann  —  differ  widely  on  this  point. 
Ac»x>rding  to  Darwin  and  his  school,  the  question  is  easy  to 
anfiwer,  and  this  in  the  affrnnativa  For  Darwin's  famous  theory 
of  pangenesis  advances,  briefly  stated,  the  view  that  very  minute 
particles,  which  are  named  "  gemmules  "  and  which  are  believed 
to  be  derived  from  all  the  cells  of  the  body,  are  lodged,  as  it 
were,  in  the  reproductive  cells,  where  they  multiply  by  what  is 
known  aa  tlie  process  of  fission,  and  where  at  some  later  stage 
they  develop  into  the  very  same  cells  from  which  they  originated, 
thus  retaining  all  the  existing  parental  properties,  inborn  and 
acquired.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Weismann  and  his  followers 
absolutely  repudiati?  this  theory,  and  maintain  that,  in  the  general 
act  of  reproduction,  some  '*  germ-plasm  *'  is  spontaneously  sepa- 
rated or  given  off  from  the  parent  cell,  and  thus  retained  by  the 
offspring.  In  the  latter  it  remains — one  has,  probably,  to  imagine 
as  an  ^^  image-in-little  "  of  the  adult,  as  was  advocated  by  the  old 
school  of  biologists  of  the  fifteenth  and  six  teen  tli  eenturiea — until 
it  is  passed  on  to  the  second  generation,  thence  to  the  third,  and 
00  on*  This  constitutes  what  Weismann  and  his  school  term  "  the 
continuity  of  the  germ-plasm,"  and  it  is  held  lo  explain,  from  the 
purely  biological  point  of  view,  first,  the  perpetuation  of  inborn 
ancestral  peculiarities,  and,  secondly,  the  non-iransmissibility  of 
acquired  traits. 

Again,  as  regards  the  practical  side  of  the  whole  question,  hj 
far  the  most  important  point  concerning  heredity  is,  of  course, 
the  extent  to  which  diseases  are  transmitted.  The  question  which 
bears  upon  traits  of  cliaracter,  and  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made,  is,  no  doubt,  highly  important  also,  but  not  so  much 
BO  as  that  of  disease.  For,  after  all,  character,  as  is  well  known* 
can  be  modified  by  environment  and  educational  influence.    As 
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regards  the  transmission  of  disease,  there  are  the  same  two  op- 
posing views — denial  and  affirmation*  Speaking  generally,  the 
theory  which  denies  that  disease  can  be  directly  hereditary  would 
seem,  in  view  of  the  recent  interesting  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained from  studying  the  question  by  way  of  pathological  re- 
search, to  be  correct  For  how  is  it  to  be  understood  that  disease 
is  directly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  ?  To  understand 
it,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  reproductive  cells  are  af- 
fected with  the  particular  disease,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  that 
is  impossible.  For  there  is  the  fundamental  law  in  biology  which 
is  to  the  effect  that,  if  once  a  cell  is  diseased,  it  no  longer  has  the 
power  to  develop.  Of  course,  there  is  another  possibility,  namely, 
that,  though  the  reproductive  cell  is  not  in  itself  diseased,  it  is 
the  receptacle,  as  it  may  be  cailed,  of  a  germ  capable  of  producing 
a  certain  infection,  much,  say,  in  the  same  way  as  a  capsule  is 
the  receptacle  of  some  poisonous  substance*  But  a  disease  trana- 
mitted  in  such  a  way — and  which  is  now  known  amongst  patholo- 
gists as  "germinal  infection '' — would  not  be  inherited  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  in  discussing  the  possibility  of  an 
hereditarily  acquired  affection  it  is  always  understood  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  cell  itself. 

This  general  consideration  is  supported  by  many  observations. 
In  the  first  instance,  supposing  we  accept  the  theory  according 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  acquired  bodily  defects,  whether  of  an 
external  or  internal  character,  are  transmissible,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find,  to  mention  a  particularly  well-known  and  striking 
case,  that  amongst  Oriental  nations  that  had  long  practised  cir- 
cumcision children  would  come  to  be  bom  without  a  prepuce 
But  this  is  not  so.  It  is  true  that  a  few  such  cases  have  been 
observed  and  described  in  medical  Literature,  but  they  are  purely 
abnormal  and  form  just  the  exception  which  confirms  the  general 
rule.  For,  according  to  a  quite  competent  observer,  who  lately 
published  some  interesting  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
it  would  appear  that  similar  caaes  occur  just  as  often  amongst 
nations  that  do  not  practise  this  custom.  So  much,  then,  as  re- 
gards the  case  of  transmission  of  external  bodily  defects.  Then, 
also,  if  the  spleen  is,  say,  artificially  removed,  by  means  of  one  of 
the  operations  which  have  been  invented  for  such  a  purpose,  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  it  would  be  either  absent  or  degener- 
ated to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  offspring.    Kumeroua  experi* 
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nentSf  hawever,  which  have  recently  been  carried  out  by  varioua 
Dbeerrers  with  the  same  object  in  view,  have  elicited  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  no  such  result  occurs.  Those  who  favor  the  theory 
the  transmission  of  acquired  defects,  say,  of  an  external  char- 
r,  Kideavor  to  substantiate  the  view  by  instancing  the  South- 
American  hornless  cattle  and  the  Manx  tailless  cats,  which  for 
generations  have  reproduced  these  characteristics.  But  they  have 
failed  to  prove  that  they  are  not  cases  of  atavism*  Weismann,  for 
instance,  experimented  with  hundreds  of  white  mice  whose  tails 
had  cut  off,  but  in  no  single  case  was  a  tailless  mouse  bom. 
In  connection  with  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  similar  ex- 
periments have  lately  been  made  by  other — mainly  French — 
observers,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  same  negative  result. 
Further,  the  advocates  of  the  theory  that  acquired  defects  are 
transmitted  also  bring  forward,  by  way  of  supporting  their  view, 
the  contention  that  short-sightedness  is  inherited,  and  that  the 
increased  sen^e  of  smell  which,  as  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
by  a  number  of  leading  ophthalmologists,  more  often  than  not 
accompanies  short-sightedness,  is  likewise  derived  by  the  offspring 
from  the  parent.  But  on  neither  of  these  points  has  it  ever  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  conditions  to  which 
parent  and  child  are  alike  exposed.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  for 
instance,  we  can,  of  course,  differentiate  two  quite  distinct  t3rpe8 
of  vision,  some  animals  being  far-sighted  by  nature,  others  short- 
sighted. The  frog,  for  example^  when  out  of  water,  can  only  see 
at  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three  inches,  but  this  is  quite  far 
enough  for  his  purpose  of  catching  flies.  The  human  being  is 
naturally  long-sighted.  Thousands  of  aboriginals  have  been  ex- 
amined by  various  investigators,  not  so  very  long  ago,  and  in  not 
a  single  case  has  short-sightedness  been  discovered.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  short'Sightedness  is  acquired  through  modem 
eonditiona  of  life;  and,  as  parents  and  offspring  are  exposed  to 
these  same  conditions,  the  defect  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  identity  of  environment  and  condition  than  of  hereditary 
influence. 

Finally,  from  the  vast  number  of  important  facts  which  have 
been  observed,  and  guificiently  studied  and  elucidated  during  re- 
cent years,  one  is  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Diaeaaea,  as  such,  whether  inborn  or  acquired,  are  never 
tranmnitted;  that,  however,  in  the  case  of  inborn  affections,  the 
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predisposition  to  the  malady — ^bnt  not  the  malady  itself — is  trand- 
mitted  from  parent  to  ofiEspring.  But  the  practical-minded  per- 
son is  very  apt  to  ask  what  difference  there  is  between  the  trans- 
missibility  of  predisposition  and  the  transniissibility  of  the 
disease  itself^  should  the  latter  eventually  develop  in  the  offspring. 
The  importance  of  this  question  can  be  shown  without  difficulty. 
In  the  case  of  tuberculosis^  which  until  quite  recently  was  gen- 
ally  regarded  as  an  inherited  disease,  the  latest  scientific  investi- 
gations have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  not  the  germ  itself 
that  is  inherited,  but  the  predisposition  to  the  disease.  The 
importance  of  this  discovery  must  be  obvious,  for,  when  there  is 
predisposition  only,  there  is  the  possibility  of  every  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  all  the  injurious  elements  which  might  favor  or 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  children,  there- 
fore, of  consumptive  parents  have  thus  a  very  good  chance  of  re- 
maining free  from  any  ill  effects.  Tuberculosis  is  so  widely 
spread  and  terrible  a  scourge  as  to  suggest  that  it  must  in  itself 
be  hereditary,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  learn  that  this  is  not  actually  the  case,  for  it  helps  greatly  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  means  to  be  taken  to  suppress  it. 

2.  Acquired  external  defects  or  mutilations  of  any  kind  are,  as 
a  rule,  not  transmitted. 

3.  As  regards  acquired  pathological  disarrangements  of  inter- 
nai  organs,  there  is  some  probability — ^judging  at  leaat  from  the 
results  which  have  recently  been  obtained  from  certain  experi- 
ments and  operations  on  the  nervous  system — of  their  being  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  offspring,  but  imder  quite  definite  and 
special  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  if  these  internal  lesions  have 
caused  the  parent  great  suffering  and  called  for  much  endurance. 

Louis  Elkind. 
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Taleiko  of  Whitman,  Symands  gaid,  iB  like  talkmg  of  the 
Cofimos.  Indeed,  to  talk  of  any  very  great  man  is  something  like 
exploring  the  nniverse ;  and,  when  one  has  done,  the  best  one  can 
hope  is  to  have  considered  one*6  own  point  of  view,  to  have  found 
some  ground  for  the  faith  that  is  in  one  and  to  have  given  account 
of  one's  little  personal  acquisitions  upon  the  Journey  through  a 
bigger  consciousnesa. 

Whatever  one  may  feel  of  Whitman — and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  very  few  people  who  know  him  at  all  feel  indifferently-— one 
cannot  but  see  that  he  fares  better  in  the  hands  of  the  great  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  average  man  and  that  the  profounder  the 
mind  that  cornea  to  him  the  greater  the  appreciation  given.  The 
instant  recognition  which  Whitman  won  from  men  like  Emerson, 
Swinburne  (despite  his  recanting),  Edmund  Gosse,  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds,  John  Burroughs,  William  Michael  Roseetti, 
Tennyson,  Dante  Roeeetti,  William  Bell  Scott,  Frederic  Myers, 
and  the  exquisitely  sensitive  Edward  Carpenter,  must  count  for 
something  in  weighing  the  personality  and  power  of  the  man,  no 
less  than  his  great  attraction  for  diildren,  for  women  like  Mrs, 
Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Berenson,  Mrs,  Burroughs,  and  for  the  so-called 
plain  roan  and  the  savage.  There  is  a  pretty  tale  of  how  Whit- 
man, when  he  was  out  We^t^  visited  a  lot  of  captive  Indians  in 
the  company  of  a  number  of  well-known  politicians,  government 
officials  and  editors.  The  distinguished  guests  were  duly  an- 
nounced and  their  offices  explained  to  the  Indians,  who  remained 
perfectly  impassive  and  stolid.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
eloudied  Whitman^  then  too  little  known  to  be  announced  or  in* 
Iroduced,  The  Indian  chief  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eye  for  a 
moQieDt  and  then  advanced,  extending  his  hand^  and  said  "  How  1" 
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while  all  the  other  Indians  followed  snit^  surrounding  him^. 
shaking  his  hand  and  offering  him  their  single  word  of  English 
greeting,  ''Howl"  President  Lincoln,  standing  at  the  window 
of  the  White  House  one  day,  saw  Whitman  sauntering  by,  and 
commented,  "  Well,  he  looks  like  a  man  ";  while  Emerson  is  said 
to  have  handed  the  first  edition  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  to  O'Con- 
nor with  the  words, ''  Americans  abroad  may  now  come  home,  for 
unto  us  a  man  is  bom  T  This  impression  of  force  and  virility, 
of  power  to  cope  with  life  for  himself  and  for  others,  is  a  definite 
factor  in  Whitman's  personality.  He  seems  in  his  life  in  the 
hospital  during  war  times  to  have  been  positively  health-giving  in 
himself,  and  his  assertions  of  this  power  tally  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  varying  new  cults  that  rely  upon  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter.  "  I  can  testify,''  he  wrote  at  that  time,  "  that  friendship 
has  literally  cured  a  fever,  and  the  medicine  of  daily  affection  a 
bad  wound." 

Whitman  did  not  go  to  the  war.  His  brother  George  was 
one  of  the  first  to  enlist;  and  it  is  once  more  a  fact  bearing 
upon  his  own  personality  that  he  seems  never  to  have  considered 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  be  justified  in  bearing 
arms  for  his  country.  His  whole  feeling  about  life  forbade  kill- 
ing or  quarrelling  on  any  terms,  for  any  cause.  Perhaps  upon  no 
other  American  did  the  v^r  make  so  prof  oimd  an  impression : 

"  My  book  and  the  war  are  one, 
Merged  in  its  spirit,  I  and  mine — as  the  contest  hinged  on  thee. 
As  a  wheel  on  its  axis  turns,  this  Book,  unwitting  to  itself 
Around  the  idea  of  thee." 

But  his  part  in  it  he  seems  from  the  beginning  to  have  conceived 
as  that  of  helper,  consoler  and  healer,  and  never  that  of  the 
fighter.  His  one  phrase  of  reproach  against  the  South  was  cut 
out  of  the  later  editions  of  his  poems ;  and  he  maintained,  except 
for  his  enthusiastic  love  for  Lincoln,  the  attitude  of  the  non- 
partisan observer. 

"  We  walk  among  disputes  and  assertions,  but  reject  not  the  disputers 
nor  anything  that  is  asserted; 
We  hear  the  bawling  and  din — ^we  ara  reached  at  by  dlTisions,  jeal- 
ousies, recriminations  on  every  side^ 

Yet  we  walk  unheld*  free." 
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This  refusal  to  take  sides  falls  together,  of  course,  with  his  re- 
fosftl  in  later  life  to  take  any  part  in  discussions  or  to  read  any 
polemical  literature.  Any  books  dealing  with  the  discussions  of 
science  and  religion  he  rejected,  apparently  always  realizing  the 
unity  at  the  apex  of  di^rersides.  As  science  was  the  analysis  of 
reality  through  knowledge,  so  religion  was  its  synthesis  again 
through  love,  and  he  refused  to  set  himself  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

HiB  health,  vigor,  and  peacefulness  were  no  more  a  part  of  his 
personality  than  his  feeling  for  democracy,  for  the  equality,  even 
the  unity,  of  all  races  and  peoples.  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  away 
with  distinctions  than  one  thinks.  One  can  realize  that  it  is  the 
only  fine  and  real  way  to  do  so ;  and,  seen  from  a  great  enough 
height,  the  ridiculousness  of  the  stress  we  lay  upon  our  little 
differences  is  of  course  evident.  To  the  supreme  creative  and 
upholding  force  one  can  easily  see  that  our  little  variations  in 
worldly  conditions,  in  tastes,  in  intelligence,  must  seem  infinitely 
smaller  than  to  us  the  microscopic  differences  in  the  size  of  wasps^ 
waists  would  be,  and  as  absurd  a  matter  for  pluming  oneself  upon; 
and  yet  the  whole  of  human  civilization  has  been  built  up  upon 
these  differences  between  man  and  man.  Whitman's  vision  car- 
ried at  once  beyond  any  such  small  matter.  He  uttered  the  word 
m  masse,  realizing  that  humanity  was  in  reality  one  and  a  total* 
ity,  and  that  no  man  can  reach  very  much  higher  than  the  whole 
to  which  he  belongs,  any  more  than  a  chain  can  be  stronger 
than  ita  weakest  link*  To  every  man  who  should  be  drawn  to 
him  he  deeires  to  assert  two  things  —  that  the  possibilities  of 
growth  and  goodneas  are  infinite,  and  that  evil  is  not  fatal.  To 
every  one,  however  weak  and  repulsive  and  thwarted — ^and  his 
list  of  such  is,  as  all  his  lists  are,  singularly  complete  and  in- 
elusive — ^he  brings  the  message  that  life  is  "  immense  in  passion, 
pulse  and  power,  cheerful  and  for  freest  action  formed,"  There 
IS  a  profound  sacredness,  he  wishes  to  assert,  in  every  human 
experience^  since  to  bring  it  to  the  birth,  the  globe  lay  preparing 
quintillions  of  years  without  one  plant  or  animal. 


'  And  I  will  ihow  thai  there  is  no  imperfection  in  the  present  and  c&n 

be  nane  in  the  future; 
And  I  will  show  thftt  whatever  happens  to  anybody^  it  may  be  turned 
to  beautiful   reeulta — find   I   will  show  thai  nothing  can  happen 
bKoUlttl  than  death." 
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Any  man  bearing  wifhin  him  habitually  any  anch  large  meaa- 
ure  of  health  and  hope  can  easily  be  understood  to  have  healing 
powers^  and  we  can  realize  how  the  thought  should  result  in  that 
^'almost  irrepressible  joyousness'^  which^  one  of  his  friends 
records,  *■  shone  from  his  face  and  seemed  to  pervade  his  whole 
body/'  He  has  the  force  and  consoling  power  of  being  sure  of 
himself. 

**  And  I  know  I  am  solid  and  sound, 
To  me  the  converging  objects  of  the  universe  perpetually  flow; 
And  all  are  written  to  me,  and  I  must  find  out  what  the  writing 


There  is,  indeed,  a  very  effective  force  to  be  built  on  and  of  this 
sensation  that  the  universe  and  the  eternal  processes  are  all  rights 
and  that  the  only  difficulty  is  to  be  alive  enough  to  understand 
and  to  cope  with  them.  Seen  from  the  outside,  the  events  of 
Whitman's  life  were  certainly  not  what  one  could  label  flamboy- 
antly successful ;  but  his  sense  of  life,  his  conviction  of  the  right- 
ness  and  success  of  the  part  he  was  playing,  is,  I  suppose,  the 
most  assured  ever  recorded  in  other  than  sacred  literatures. 
Browning  had  somewhat  the  same  feeling  and  somewhat  the  same 
sort  of  health-giving  personality ;  but,  in  his  case,  the  antagonism 
aroused  was  much  weaker  and  the  assurance  much  less  strong, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  studies  La  Saisiaz,  Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day.  His  verdict  was  that  sorrow  preponderated  in 
life,  unless  this  life  proved  to  be  the  threshold  of  real  life,  the 
pupil's  place,  the  beginning  of  experience.  If  one  compare  this 
with  Whitman,  one  finds  it  to  be  the  difference  between  ques- 
tioning and  asserting,  between  seeking  and  finding.  Whether 
Whitman  was  justified  or  not  is  far  too  wide  a  question  to  answer, 
but  what  he  says  is: 

''I  know  I  am  august; 
I  do  not  trouble  my  spirit  to  vindicate  itself  or  be  understood; 


I  exist  as  I  am — that  is  enough; 

If  no  other  in  the  world  be  aware,  I  sit  content; 

And  if  each  and  all  be  aware,  I  sit  content. 

One  world  is  aware,  and  bj  far  the  largest  to  me,  and  that  is  myself; 

And  whether  I  come  to  my  own  to-day,  or  in  ten  thousand  or  ten 

million  yean, 
I  can  cheerfully  take  it  now,  or  with  equal  cheerfulness  I  can  wait" 


r 
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In  the  mean  tinie  he  lived  and  believed  firmly  in  himself,  and 
hia  mission  and  his  life  were  ruled  by  love  and  faitli ;  intense  love 
of  the  world  and  of  man  permeates  every  leaf  of  his  book,  un- 
shakable faith,  too,  in  humanity — in  man  and,  taken  separately, 
in  men.    Aggrossively  he  aseerta  it: 

"  Through  me  many  long  dumb  voices ; 
Voices  of  iDterminable  generatione  of  tlavea; 
Voices  of  prostitutes  and  of  daformod  persons; 

Voloei  of  the  diseased  and  the  despairing,  and  of  thieves  mnd  dwarfs; 
Voices  of  the  cycles  of  preparation  and  accretion» 
And  of  the  threads  that  connect  the  atar»— 

And  of  the  rights  of  them  others  are  down  upon* 
Of  the  trivial  flat,  foolish,  despised*  etc, 

I  eiubody  all  presences  outlawed  or  suffering. 
See  mjself  in  prison  shaped  tike  another  man, 
And  feel  the  dull  unintermittal  pain/' 

Thia  feeling  of  being  imited  to  all  the  evil  aa  well  aa  all  the 
[good,  this  indignant  assertion, 

"  Who  degrades  another,  degrades  me." 
''Tfae  weakest  and  shaUowest  is  deathless  in  me;' 

this  sense  given  to  so  few  mortals,  that  the  soul  is  not  only  the 
little  bit  of  consciousness  that  filters  through  the  defective  and 
trifling  organism  of  one^s  own  brain,  but  is  all  consciousness  and 

I  all  life,  rising  ecstatic  through  all  the  universe  and  sweeping  with 
Die  true  gravitation,  speeding  through  space — speeding  through 

'  heaven  and  the  stars: 

'  Speeding   amid    the   seven   satelHtet,    and    the    broad    ring   and   tha 
diameter  of  eighty  thousand  miles. 
Speeding  with  tailed  meteors — throwing  dreholls  like  the  rest, 

Stonning,  enjoying^  planning,  loving,   cautioning. 
Backing  and  fllli&g,  appearing  and  disappearing, 
I  tread  dmj  and  night  such  roads/' 

|iB  the  eenae  to  be  taken  mainly  into  account  when  we  attempt  to 
sum  up  Whitman's  pen5onality. 

**  I  zm  not  contained  between  my  hat  and  my  bootiJ,"  be  says 
eoUoqiiially,  loat  propounding  the  same  truth  more  tranaoendentr 
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ly  some  plain,  holy  man  may  miss  Ms  meaning,  or  fancy  him  to 
be  uttering  a  philosopher's  truth,  some  distant  thing  for  scholars 
to  know.  He  said  it  so  that  it  might  carry  conviction  to  all  who» 
mnning,  shonld  read.  To  the  commonest  day-laborer,  digging  the 
road,  to  his  pets,  the  'bus-drivers  and  the  firemen,  he  addresses  it: 
you,  too,  you  are  not  contained  between  your  hat  and  your  boots. 
Invisible,  unseen  threads,  like  spider's  filaments,  like  the  invisible 
ether  connecting  stars,  these  weave  out  from  you  and  mesh  them- 
selves into  the  infinite  web  of  the  Cosmos,  You  are  continually 
sending  out  thoughts  that  journey  through  endless  intricacies  of 
immeasurable  consciouBness,  you  are  drawing  in  and  breathing 
forth  again  immortal  eoul-stuff,  and  there,  digging  the  ditch, 
apparently  bending  over  between  your  hat  and  your  boots,  is  tiie 
you  of  unutterable,  unending  significance,  there  is  the  concen- 
trated point  of  all  that  you  see  and  think,  all  that  you  dimly  con- 
ceive and  dream,  all  that  you  are  to  become ;  for,  when  you  reach 
and  stand  upon  what  is  now  but  your  distant  vista,  there  will  be 
new  horizons  stretching  beyond  toward  which  you  may  journey, 
new  sites,  beyond  and  beyond  and  ever  beyond  that.  For,  in  due 
time,  accomplishment  journeys  after  conception,  and  no  man  need 
be  fretted  and  worried  lest  out  of  the  root  of  his  being  no  growth 
spring  up.  In  every  man,  the  seed  of  the  divine  is  sown  and  there 
is  LEifinite  possibility  of  flower  and  fruit;  what  seems  stunted 
and  sterile  is  but  that  which  waits  upon  time  for  fruition. 
The  universe  is  good,  and  its  rhythmic  swing  is  part  of 
the  goodness;  and,  as  it  balances  between  light  and  shade, 
success  and  failure,  night  and  day,  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and 
frustration,  it  is  bearing  more  and  more  into  life  and  conscious- 
ness.  Only,  no  point  is  final ;  there  is  no  graspable  goal ;  Imocked 
down,  we  must  rise  up  the  stronger  to  the  fight;  as  a  horse,  when 
he  has  run,  runs  again,  as  a  man  who  has  accomplished  sets  him- 
self a  larger  task.  This,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  mood 
which  Whitman  induces,  helping  each  man  to  liberate  himself 
from  his  personal  fate  and  to  identify  himself  with  tiie  whole  of 
life,  with  the  prisoner  and  the  president  equally,  transforming  all 
events  into  the  power  to  wait  grandly  upon  eternal  issues. 

It  is  easy,  in  a  general  way,  to  admit  the  value  and  the  worth 
of  such  a  doctrine;  but  the  difTiculty  arises  when  we  try  to  ap- 
ply it  to  specific  cases.  Generations  of  training  and  hardening 
into  the  habit  of  selection  have  made  life  almost  wholly  a  matter 
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'choice;  the  whole  plane  upon  which  our  heritage  has  landed 
UB  is  one  of  discrimination  between  better  and  worse,  beautiful 
and  ugly.  But  Whitman  eliminates  comparison.  Art  draws  lines; 
mysticism  industriously  wipes  them  out  Whitman  breaks 
bounds,  erases  outlines  and  throws  up  formle^  masses  of  earth- 
works, which,  perhaps,  a  later  generation  will  once  more  outline 
into  a  larger,  a  more  inclusive  beauty  than  we  have  yet  known. 
Bis  personal  task  was  not  that  of  the  finisher,  the  polisher.  He 
created  masses  from  which  a  form  but  vaguely  emerges,  half 
embodied  and  half  melted  into  the  formless  chaos  behind.  Like 
one  infinitely  greater  than  he,  he  rejected  only  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees.  '*  Conformity,"  he  says,  *^  goes  to  the  fourth-remove.''  It 
ia  intereeting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  one  unpardonable  sin  in 
Whitman's  eyes  is  the  same  and  only  sin  which  Shelley  and 
Browning  could  not  pardon,  and  that  it  is,  likewise,  the  one  im- 
asaailable  virtue  of  average  man,  namely,  conventionality,  living 
by  rote,  by  imitation,  by  fear  of  disapproval,  instead  of  by  the 
light  of  the  soul  and  the  inspiration  of  the  inner  voice.  "  Be 
wicked,"  Whitman  writes,  "  rather  than  virtuous  out  of  conform- 
ity or  fear,"  and  this,  perhaps,  throws  light  upon  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son. 

Together  with  his  refusal  of  distinctions  goes  his  glorification 
of  the  present  moment.  He  turned  his  back  upon  the  romantic, 
the  studied,  the  far-fetched,  to  shed  new  glamour  over  the  nearest, 
easiest,  meanest,  and  to  show  their  inherent  and  abiding  divinity. 
Not  far-away  times,  not  chivalric  adventure — tlie  fighting  of 
dragons  and  the  winning  of  fair  ladies — ^were  to  him  more  im- 
portant, beautiful,  joyous,  than  the  passing  faces  in  the  street, 
the  shifting  aspects  of  sea  and  sky.  Not  carnage,  and  killing  and 
war  were  to  him  more  excitiQg  than  night  and  peace.  No  Euro- 
pean Cathedral  contained  more  of  God^s  grandeur  and  eternity 
than  the  Brooklyn  ferry.  He  shifted  all  qualities  from  the  per- 
ceived to  the  peroeiver.  It  is  true  that  the  more  dead  we  are  the 
more  stimulation  we  require  to  help  us  perceive  beauty  and  grand- 
eur, and  the  more  alive  we  are  the  more  significance  we  have  power 
to  project  into  daily  sights  and  sounds.  Whitman  himself  was 
eo  keenly  alive  that  the  flood  of  glory  seems  never  to  have  run 
shallow  for  him.  Personally,  his  tastes  were  of  the  simplest;  he 
enjoyed  a  game  of  twenty  questions  with  children,  a  day  under 
a  tree  with  a  book,  a  ferry  ride  or  a  car  ride  or  a  walk  alone  by 
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night  Out  of  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  he  man- 
aged to  feel  very  prosperous  himself  and  to  give  his  mother  an 
allowance. 

He  said  of  himself  that  he  was  most  fully  himself  in  loving  his 
comrades  and  in  singing  his  songs.  That  the  whole  of  himself 
was  never  included  in  the  casual  and  the  temporal,  was  a  most 
insistent  sense  with  him,  and  one  that  pervades  all  his  poems : 

''Trippers  and  askers  surround   me; 
People  I  meet — the  effect  upon  me  of  my  early  life,  or  the  world  and 

city  I  live  in,  or  the  nation. 
The  latest  dates,  discoveries,  inventions,  societies,  authors,  old  and 

new. 
My  dinner,  dress,  associates,  looks,  compliments,  dues. 

Battles,  the  horrors  of  fratricidal  war,  the  fever  of  doubtfulness,  the 

fitful  events, 
These  come  to  me  days  and  nights  and  go  from  me  again. 
But  they  are  not  the  ME,  myself. 

'^  Apart  from  the  pulling  and  hauling  stands  what  I  am; 
Stands  amused,  complacent,  compassionating,  idle,  unitary; 
Looks  down,  is  erect,  or  bends  an  arm  on  an  impalpable,  certain  rest» 
Looking  with  side-curTed  head,  curious  what  will  come  next, 
Both  in  and  out  of  the  game,  and  watching  and  wondering  at  \V* 

And  again: 

"Aware  now  amid  all  that  blab  whose  echoes  recoil  upon  me,  I  hare 
not  once  had  the  least  idea  who  or  what  I  am. 

But  that  before  all  my  arrogant  poems  the  real  ME  stands  yet  un- 
touched, untold,  altogether  unreached, 

Withdra¥m,  far,  mocking  me  with  mock  -  congratulatory  signs  and 
bows. 

With  peals  of  distant,  ironical  laughter  at  everything  I  have  written, 

Pointing  in  silence  to  these  songs  and  then  to  the  sand  beneath." 

This  haunting  sense,  ever  present  with  him,  of  the  hidden 
reality  behind  appearances,  is  perhaps  what  gives  the  strange 
appearance  of  intimacy  to  his  eyes.  Of  all  the  published  portraits 
there  are  two  which  seem  to  give  something  of  the  personality 
of  the  man.  One  is  the  picture  he  himself  preferred,  taken  when 
he  was  sixiy-two,  sitting  in  a  rustic  chair,  turned  in  profile;  on 
his  finger,  held  out  before  him,  a  butterfly  has  alighted ;  his  other 
hand  is  thrust  in  his  pocket,  an  habitual  attitude,  if  one  may 
generalize  from  the  pictures.    The  general  impression  is  of  re- 
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pose  and  patience,  of  one  considering  profound  matters  at  ease, — 
"  aa  of  a  man  preoccupied  with  Ms  own  soul."  The  other  signifi- 
cant picture  is  a  photograph  of  the  head  only,  taken  at  the  age 
<rf  thirty-five.  He  has  no  tie  on^  a  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  showing 
the  button  of  the  undershirt.  Eyes  and  mouth  are  the  significant 
features.  The  eyes  are  gentle  but  searching,  insistent,  almost 
repellently  intimate.  The  mouth  is  large,  loose,  sensual;  and, 
though  it  shows  tolerance  and  generosity,  the  expression  is,  at 
first,  repellent*  The  face  seems  to  rob  us  of  all  our  reserves;  it 
is  so  canny,  so  knowing  that  it  almost  suggests  hypocrisy*  Once 
one  analyzes  this  impression,  one  understands  that  it  is  not  that 
he  wilfully  hides  or  disgui^s  himself,  but  that  so  profound  a 
consciousness  is,  by  the  nature  of  it,  a  mystery  to  the  lesser  mind 
and  that  the  fault  lies  in  us,  not  in  him.  Our  revolt  is  that  we 
cannot  know  him,  and  yet  he,  looking  out,  knows  us  better  than 
we  dare  know  ourselves.  Burroughs  says  that,  when  Whitman  was 
past  sixty,  he  had  doubtless  "  the  finest  head  this  age  or  country 
has  seen.  .  .  •  The  lines  were  so  simple,  so  free,  so  strong.  High- 
arching  brows;  straight,  clear-cut  nose;  heavy-lidded,  blue  eyea; 
forehead  not  thrust  out  and  emphasized,  but  a  vital  part  of  a 
aymmetrical,  dome-shaped  head;  ear  large  and  the  most  delicate- 
ly carved  I  have  ever  seen/^  It  is  a  pity  that  this  ear  is  covered 
by  hair  and  beard  in  all  the  photographs,  and  that  the  head,  in 
many  of  them,  is  covered  by  a  hat.  In  the  picture  taken  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  the  shape  of  the  forehead  shows  as  the  high  and  some- 
what narrow  forehead  of  the  idealist,  so  different  from  the  broad, 
full  forehead  of  the  artist,  and  the  insistent  knowingness  of  the 
eyes  comes  out  strongly,  too,  in  this  picture. 

Turning  from  his  personality  to  his  work,  it  is  as  difficult  as 
ever  to  sum  up  or  to  say  anything  conclusive.  There  are  pages 
when  he  seems  to  be  monotonously  enumerating  things  or  cogni- 
tions ;  pages,  too,  when  he  is  presenting  ideas  as  vast  and  as  incom- 
prehensible as  the  universe.  There  are  pagea  where  we  feel  that 
the  light  he  is  flooding  over  existence  is  almost  too  glaring  and 
dazzling  to  bear,  and  parts  that  are  vague  and  obscure  as  a  dream, 
and  we  grapple  in  vain  to  find  out  what  he  is  driving  at.  With- 
out one  thing,  he  warns  you,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  read  him, 
but  he  doea  not  tell  you  what  the  one  thing  is.  You  may  guess 
at  it  many  times  and  not  hit  it;  your  novitiate,  he  warns  you, 
must  be  long  and  exhausting,  the  whole  past  theory  of  your  life 
VOL.  OLXxnn.— »a  69T*  Id 
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and  all  conformity  to  the  lives  around  you  muet  be  abandoned. 
His  poems^  like  all  great  forcee,  are  as  like  to  do  eril  as  good,  and 
his  meaning  is  not  to  be  come  at  by  study.  He  will  not  emerge 
for  you  in  company,  or  in  a  house  and  least  of  all  in  a  library. 
It  is  just  possible  that  alone  upon  a  high  hill,  or  sailing  at  sea, 
or  on  a  quiet  island  or  by  merely  carrying  the  book  thrust  in  your 
clothing  as  you  walk,  its  mystical  meaning  may  penetrate  you* 

If  one  compare  Whitman  with  another  contemporary  geniiia, 
like  him  mystical  and  immense,  with  Robert  Bro^Tiing,  it  seems 
that  Browning  offers  a  world  and  Whitman  a  universe.  Brown- 
ing gives  us  t}'pe8,  kings,  bishops,  priests,  lovers,  actors,  painters, 
sculptors,  musicians,  charlatans,  mediums,  popes,  lawyers,  judges, 
young  women,  girls,  wives,  worldly  women,  duchefises,  saintly 
women,  wicked  women;  but  Whitman  goes  further;  he  does  not 
Ftop  to  describe  his  multitudes  or  to  set  them  into  self -describing 
actions ;  he  merely  enumerates  them ;  he  hands  you  the  catalogue^ 
the  surge  of  the  great  human  procession  as  it  passes^  and  trusts 
you  to  do  the  rest.  The  Yankee,  the  Southern  planter,  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  a  boatman,  a  Hoosier,  a  Badger,  Buckeye,  a  Canadian,  a 
man  from  Vermont  or  from  Maine,  a  Texan  ranchman,  a  rafts- 
man, a  learner,  a  teacher,  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  an  artist,  gentle- 
man, sailor,  Quaker,  prisoner,  fancyman,  rowdy,  lawyer,  phy- 
sician, priest,  men,  men,  men  of  every  hue,  trade,  rank,  caste  and 
religion,  from  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  New  World,  he 
posits  and  states  them,  only  to  gather  them  together  and  show 
their  underlying  unit}%  their  one  breathing  body,  their  similar 
course,  being  born,  going  round  and  round,  passing  and  coming 
again,  developing  from  the  quahaug  in  its  callous  shell  to  the 
genitis,  thin-skinned  and  alive  at  every  pore  to  every  wafted  breeze. 

Like  Browning,  he  was  bom  a  poet;  one  who  had  a  word  to  say 
to  the  world  and  was  determined,  despite  all  opposition,  to  get 
it  said.  Like  Browning,  it  was  many  years  before  he  won  any 
way  at  all;  and,  unlike  Browning,  he  died  before  any  sort  of 
general  appreciation  was  offered  him.  But  he  himself  asserted 
that  the  test  of  his  poems  could  not  be  set  for  some  hundred 
years.  He  felt  a  supreme  and  righteoufi  contempt  for  the  trade 
of  writing,  as  a  trade,  and  for  the  men  **  who  write  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  never  dig  a  foot  in  the  ground — just 
everlastingly  write/'  His  own  power  of  suggestion  is  very  greaL 
Without  description^  without  indirect  form»,  »uch  as  parable  and 
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narratiye,  classical  or  liistorical  allusion^  be  draws  the  reader  into 
his  atmosphere  and  spreads  hie  feeling  of  good  comradeship,  faith, 
truflt,  and  cheer  about  him.  The  very  obscurity  of  some  of  his 
I  linee  seems  to  lend  thera  thought-suggesting  power.  They  give  you 
no  re«t  any  more  than  the  horizon-line  which  shifts  as  you  move 
toward  it,  ever  escaping  you.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  of  ultimate  truth  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  statement 
One  uses  some  tiny  symbol,  like  the  word  "  immortality,"  to 
stand  for  a  truth  which  no  man  can  ever  dream  of  in  its  actual- 
ity»  There  are  statements,  like  those  contained  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  St,  John,  deep  enough  to  drown  all  our  meanings  in, 

Shelley  and  Browning  both  give  us  intimations  of  prenatal 
exiBtenoe  and  of  future  incarnations;  but  the  theory  of  the  im- 
mortality and  unity  of  the  soul  is  never  absent  from  Whitman; 
it  is  his  constant  iteration: 

"O,  living  ftlways.  always  dying, 
0>  tbe  burials  of  me,  past  and  present, 

0   me,  while  I  stride  ahead,  material,  visible,  imperioaa  as  ever, 
O  roe,  what  I  was  for  years,  now  dead    (I  lament  not,  I  am  content ), 
Q,  to  disengage  myself  from  those  corpses  of  me,  which  I  turn  and 

look  at,  where  I  cast  them. 
To  pass  on   (0,  liTing,  always  living! ),  and  leave  the  corpses  behind  I" 

His  sense  of  eternity  is  never  broken  in  upon ;  and,  with  his  un- 
paralleled ability  to  project  himself  into  all  life,  and  identify 
himself  with  all  conceptions,  comes  his  unbending  power  to  trust 
the  vast,  ungraspable  issues  of  eternity. 

Swinburne,  in  his  Whitmania  essay,  regrets  Whitman*6  lack  of 
education,  using  education  presumably  in  the  sense  of  a  sophisti- 
cated intimacy  with  worldly  distinctioDs, — the  kind  of  education 
which  is  pumped  into  a  man  by  tutors,  university  lectures,  books 
and  travel — in  fact,  an  elaborated  initiation  into  mediocre  opin- 
ioiUL  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Whitman  wa^  quite  as  well  read,  if  not 
t8  much  read,  as  Swinburne.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
great  books  of  original  and  primal  force,  and  had  a  profound 
education  of  the  kind  that  is  dug  out  of  oneself.  The  faith  that 
all  human  knowledge  and  experience  are  contained  in  the  soul 
some  place,  if  we  but  dig  deep  enough  to  get  them,  hold  still 
enough  and  ponder  long  enough  to  catch  and  haul  them  to  the 
surface  of  consciousness,  was  a  faith  which  Whitman  shared  with 
all  eeerSj  prophets,  and  men  of  first  rank^  original  genius.    How 
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much  of  their  achieTement  would  Tolstoy  and  Ibsen^  Browning 
and  Wordsworth,  presumably  ascribe  to  schools  and  university 
education?  And  what  would  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  hare  thought 
of  giving  years  to  the  study  of  theological  dispute?  Mr-  Swin- 
burne knows  as  well  as  any  one  that  no  great  man  is  excusable 
who  does  other  than  search  his  soul  for  his  truth  and  present  it 
again  in  his  own  personal  form.  It  was  all  of  a  piece  with  Whit- 
man's democracy  to  use  the  rough  unmeasured  form  he  chose. 
He  eschewed  distinctions,  he  despised  scholarship,  he  rejected 
authority,  he  never  quoted  and  never  imitated.  Dante  quoted 
Virgil,  Tennyson  quoted  Dante,  Shakespeare  quoted  everybody, 
and  everybody  since  has  quoted  Shakespeare;  but  Whitman  quoted 
no  one.  Mr,  Swinburne  is  a  poet,  and  so  great  a  poet  that  it  is 
pathetic  to  think  he  sometimes  mistook  himself  for  so  small  a 
thing  as  a  mere  critic.  Never  in  his  prose  is  he  capable  of  speak* 
ing  from  the  whole  and  the  unified  consciousness.  Some  little 
partial,  hysterical  fit  of  anger,  indignation,  denial,  raillery  or 
admiration  seizes  him  and  spouts  out  a  torrent  of  words  from  him, 
words  that  fit  only  into  judgments  and  records  when  they  swing 
in  his  long,  majestic,  rhythmic,  measured  lines,  so  intricately 
rhymed.  With  such  wonderful  facility  do  words  jut  out  at  his 
least  idea  that  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  what  sort  of  fantastic  play 
they  would  have  had  with  him  but  for  his  inborn  metrical  genius. 
Mr.  Swinburne  accuses  Whitman  of  trying  to  be  a  thinker  and 
yet  xinable  to  think,  a  singer  and  unable  to  sing.  One  can  easily 
fancy  that  some  of  Whitman's  enthusiastic  admirers,  comparing 
him  with  Shakespeare  and  Shelley,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter, 
should  have  aroused  Swinbume*s  vehement  ire.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Whitman  habitually  delves  below  the  upper  surface  of  log- 
ical reason  for  his  thought,  and  also  true  that  in  his  work  he 
eliminates  all  process  and  presents  only  conclusions.  He  had 
about  him  nothing  at  all  of  the  artist  and  the  craftsman;  per- 
haps he  had  fewer  talents  than  any  great  poet  ever  known.  He 
presents  not  a  pretty  combination  of  abilities,  a  gift  for  rhyme,  a 
keen  visual  sense,  a  delicate  sensitiveness  to  verbal  cadences;  he 
presents  Whitman,  a  robust  whole  indivisible  as  atmosphere;  he 
is  not  of  the  make-up  of  a  scholar  or  an  analyst;  he  is  of  the 
make-up  of  a  prophet  and  seer.  He  never  argues  or  coaxes.  He 
flings  a  truth  down  like  a  bomb  in  front  of  you,  careless  whether 
it  explode  and  annihilate  you  or  not    Like  the  prophet  Isaiah 
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hfi  ezhortsi  be  predicts^  he  annoimcee  yigions  and  commiinica- 
tions;  he  claime  supernal  powers  of  vision  and  knowledge  of 
truth,  but  be  refuses  to  reason  with  you  or  give  you  logical  evi- 
dence. He  knew  that  the  whole  solution  of  life  lay  in  love,  and 
that  to  love  God  with  all  your  might  and  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self was  the  first  and  bravest  end  of  man.  He  knew  himself 
divine,  and  that  all  were  divine  and  worthy  equally  of  respect 
and  honor;  he  knew  the  universe  instinct  with  life  and  vitality 
and  divinity^  and  the  very  clay  clods  beneath  our  feet  as  latent, 
poBsible  man.  With  St,  Francis  he  shared  the  ecstatic  love  of 
eiumals,  breezes,  trees,  and  it  is  upon  this  whole-hearted  desire 
for  human  brotherhood,  this  unlimited,  unbounded  belief  in  love 
and  pardon  and  infinite  growth,  that  he  based,  as  did  Shelley 
before  him,  his  claim  to  brotherhood  with  "  Him  Crucified/* 

"Hy  spirit  to  yours,  dear  brother, 
Do  oot  mind  because  many  Bounding  your  name  do  not  understand 

you, 
I  do  not  sound  your  name,  but  I  understand  you, 
I  specify  you  witb  joy,  0  my  comrade,  to  salute  you  and  to  Balute 

thoee  who  are  with  you,  before  and  since,  and  those  to  come  alter, 
Tliat  we  all  labor  together  transmitting  the  same  charge  and  sue- 

ceaeion 

Till  we  saturate  time  and  eras,  that  the  men  and  women  of  meet, 
mgca  to  come,  may  prove  brethren  and  lovers  a«  we  are " 

As  to  his  muaicj  it  is  certainly  more  irregular,  more  broken  by 
prolonged  strange  successionB  of  disaonancea  and  difficult  solu- 
tions, more  unmeasured  and  diiBcult  of  analysis  than  that  of  any 
pfreceding  English  poet.  Indeed,  it  eouieB  nearer  to  having  the 
swing  and  grandeur  of  certain  psalms,  the  fortieth  chapter  of 
Isaiah  and  Deborah's  Song  of  Triumph  in  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  than  the  measure  of  any  English  poem.  It 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  difference  between  Whitman's 
mnaic  and  that  of  our  earlier,  more  lyrical  poets  is  in  the  same 
line  of  progreasion  that  modem  music  has  moved.  That  whereas 
Alilion  produces  splendid  organ  music  with  lyric  intermezzos, 
and  Swinburne  has  at  command  a  whole  orchestra  playing  the 
various  instruments  separately,  teaching  the  flute  the  very  note 
of  the  nightingale,  or  getting  from  the  violin  the  weird,  sad  cry 
of  the  eeft-mew,  or  leading  the  whole  orchestra  in  superb  and  final 
Whitman  gives  the  human  voice  alone,  in  irregular^ 
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prolonged  recitative^  only  here  and  there  introducing  a  little  sing- 
ing melody  as  in  "  Tears,  tears,  tears,'* "  Come,  lovely  and  soothing 
Death,''  and  occasionally  mere  slangy  colloquial  talk  of  the  street. 
On  this  matter  of  slang  and  common  speech  there  are  two  things 
to  be  said.  Doubtless,  the  grave-digger's  colloquy  in  **  Hamlet  ** 
and  the  porter's  interlude  in  ^^  Macbeth,"  and  other  episodical 
interruptions  of  a  like  nature,  now  so  integral  a  part  of  the 
Shakespearian  plays  to  us,  were  at  the  time  but  the  appeal  direct 
to  the  populace,  the  common  jest  and  colloquialism  of  the  street 
offered  to  bring  the  people  into  closer  touch.  There  is  something 
a  little  shocking  in  the  familiarity,  the  lack  of  reserve  and  dignity 
in  such  lines  as — 

"  I  tucked  my  trowser-ends  in  my  boots  and  went  and  had  a  good  time. 
You  should  have  been  with  us  that  day  over  the  chowder-kettle." 

One  can  only  reflect  that  Whitman  wrote  for  posterity  and  for 
the  ages.  Language  grows  in  dignity  and  in  significance  and 
power  by  distance.  Compare  the  sense  of  strangeness  and  power 
with  which  a  foreign  language  or  an  archaism  touches  us  and  the 
insignificance  of  common  familiar  talk.  ^^  Be  not  afraid,  it  is 
I,"  lost  all  its  serength  when  the  little  child,  eager  only  for  sub- 
stance, translated  it  into  "Don't  be  scared,  ifs  me  coming." 
Take  that  fine  old  passage  from  the  Suttas : 

"Like  a  lion  not  startled  at  noises, 
Like  the  wind  not  caught  in  a  net, 
Like  the  lotus  not  stained  by  the  water, 
Let  me  wander  alone  like  a  rhinoceros," 

and  practically  all  its  beauty  consists  in  its  alien  atmosphere,  in 
its  suggestion  of  strange,  far-away  sights  and  sounds.  So  per- 
haps what  comes  upon  us  to-day,  in  Whitman,  with  the  shock  of 
the  commonplace  may  some  day  be  as  dignified  in  its  strangeness 
and  beauty  as  the  lines: 

"Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 
To  tell  my  story." 

Two  other  points  which  Mr.  Swinburne  holds  against  Whitman 
are  that  he  is  a  rhetorician;  that  he  offers  us  mere  words  and 
that  he  shows  no  chivalry  toward  women.    Now,  rhetoric  is  the 
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love  of  high-sonnding^  fire-new  words  merely  for  the  words'  sake; 
but  this  is  no  accusation  to  bring  against  Whitman,  who  belieyed 
himself  a  prophet  with  a  message  as  fervently  as  ever  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah  did.  He  was  noticeably  oblivions  of  the  sound  and  tex- 
ture of  words,  as  well  as  negligent  of  their  associational  value. 
Whatever  words  conveyed  his  meaning  most  plainly,  swiftly,  pre- 
cisely, familiarly,  those  words  he  used.  His  speech  was  forth- 
right and  plain,  addressed  to  the  common  man,  to  the  ditch-digger 
as  no  less  important  than  the  Hebrew  scholar. 

As  to  the  lack  of  chivalric  sentiment  toward  woman,  that  must 
simply  be  handed  over  to  each  individual  woman  to  decide  whether 
she  18  more  honored  as  Veniis,  Iseuit,  Dolores,  F^lise,  the  raven- 
locked  woman  in  the  "  Triumph  of  Time,"  or  in  Whitman's  in- 
sistent mention  of  her  as  the  race-mother,  the  equal  of  man,  out  of 
whom  all  creation  is  unfolded.  But  it  becomes  Mr.  Swinburne 
leas  than  any  other  English  poet  to  make  this  accusation. 

And  now  here  one  must  glance  at  that  peculiarity  which  cost 
Whitman  much  support,  many  friends  and  final  recognition,  his 
stubborn  refusal  to  accept  the  conventional  reserves*  This  mis- 
take cost  him  Emerson's  support;  it  is  the  flaw  which  robs  him 
of  many  readers.  In  this  connection,  we  must  remember  Whit- 
man's theory  of  the  glorification  of  creation  and  of  creative  force. 
There  are  no  so-called  love-poems  in  his  work,  there  is  much 
glorification  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood,  and  as  deep  ealleth 
unto  deep  so  his  soul  responds  to  the  idea  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion taking  upon  themselves  fiesh  and  form  and  becoming  visible 
and  active  in  the  material  world.  Woman  was  to  him  the  great 
keeper  of  the  race,  and  the  helpmate  of  man.  His  love  for 
bis  own  mother  he  records  as  the  chief  affection  of  his  life,  and, 
after  that,  friendship  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  love  of 
comrades. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  that  it  is  the  clean  elemental 
consciousness,  it  is  innocence  and  puritjr  that  most  easily  invest 
all  proc^ses  with  holiness  and  dignity,  and  possibly  aa  men  grow 
more  and  more  to  this  altitude  will  the  offence  of  this  part  of 
Whitman's  writing  become  a  negligible  factor. 

Throughout  his  life  he  practised  faith,  hope  and  charity.  His 
whole  object  was  to  live  and  not  to  die,  and  to  help  other  men  to 
live  and  not  to  die,  but  to  earn  for  the  body  and  the  mind  what 
adheres  and  goes  forward  and  is  never  dropped  by  death. 
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There  remains  one  more  element  in  Whitman  to  remark  and 
one  repeatedly  brought  to  mind  in  three  recent  books  of  biog- 
raphy,* namely,  the  ascription  to  Whitman  by  his  friends  of 
almost  supernal  powers,  and  their  unabashed  comparison  of  him 
with  the  greatest  masters  of  living.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Binns  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  Whitman's  early  life  was 
certainly  not  devoid  of  reproach.  However  completely  he  may 
have  turned  from  that  part  of  his  life  afterward,  it  would  seem 
legitimately  to  divorce  him  from  the  assumption  of  the  highest 
holiness.  His  way  of  feeling  life  and  humanity  was  large,  patient, 
far-seeing  and  loving,  but  his  method  was  definitely  to  descend 
into  the  midst  of  natural  life  and  spread  cheer  and  good-will. 
There  is  another  method,  which  is^  living  above  the  general  level 
of  righteousness,  gradually  to  exalt  that  level.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  method  of  such  masters  of  living  as  St.  Francis  and 
Buddha  and,  above  all,  of  the  Supreme  Human  Pattern. 

The  note  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  the  note  of  self -surrender  and 
renunciation,  is  certainly  not  sounded  in  its  entirety  in  Whit- 
man; and  yet,  disguised,  it  is  there.  That  note  of  selflessness 
which  is  unworldliness  and  unconventionality,  which  refuses  to 
preen  itself  with  belongings  and  material  things,  that  kind  of 
renunciation  which  holds  its  whole  life  lightly  on  the  hand  for 
any  man  to  take,  that  free  and  universal  gift  of  the  best  of  one's 
personality  to  whomsoever  will  partake,  these  Whitman  most  cer- 
tainly had.  The  complete  overcoming  of  fear  and  desire,  the 
unafraid  acceptance  of  death,  are  all  forms  of  asceticism,  for 
asceticism  merely  means  choking  out  the  lower  that  the  higher 
may  live;  letting  the  small  and  partial  self  die  to  make  room  for 
the  better  and  bigger  self  to  thrive  in  the  joyful  assurance  that 
wherever  the  little,  the  casual,  the  temporal  fade,  the  purposeful 
and  the  eternal  are  conceived  and  grow.  But  not  his  unworldli- 
ness, his  bigness,  his  extraordinary  prophetical  power,  his  cosmic 
consciousness,  undeniable  as  these  are,  justify  the  claims  made 
for  him  by  his  enthusiastic  friends,  that  he  stands  on  the  pinnacle 
with  the  supreme  Masters  of  Life. 

LOUISB   COLLISB  WiLLCOX. 

•  "  Walt  Whitman,''  Henry  Bryan  Binns.  R  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  190«. 
"Days  with  Walt  Whitman,'^  Edward  Carpenter.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
190d.  ''With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,"  Horace  Traubel.  Small* 
Biaynard  &  Co.,  1906. 
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The  terrible  accident  that,  in  the  early  hours  of  July  1st, 
wrecked  the  boat  expresg  from  Plymouth  and  cauBed  the  death 
of  over  twenty  American  passengers  made,  I  need  hardly  say, 
a  deep  impresBion  upon  England,  Until  the  official  inquiry  has 
been  held,  it  is,  of  course,  premature  to  guess  how  and  why  it 
happened,  but  popular  and  non-expert  opinion  inclines  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  fatal  combination  of  too  high  a  speed  with  too  light 
a  load.  Accidents  of  such  magnitude,  or  indeed  of  any  magnitude 
at  all,  are,  happily,  exceedingly  rare  in  England,  where  the  safety 
of  those  who  work  on  the  railroads  and  of  those  who  travel  by 
them  has  been  provided  for  in  a  thousand  stringent  and  micro- 
scopic regulations,  and  by  the  enforced  use  of  every  apparatus  and 
device  that  can  minimize  danger.  But  when  accidents  happen, 
public  opinion  is  at  once  aroused,  infiista  upon  all  the  facts  coming 
to  light,  and  unflinchingly  supports  the  Board  of  Trade  in  what- 
ever reforms  officialdom  may  demand. 

American  railway  men,  who  have  talked  of  Mr.  Booeevelt's 
Bate  Bill  as  an  unwarrantable  ioterference  with  private  enter- 
prise, must  often  thank  their  stars  that  they  do  not  live  in  Eng- 
land. Here  the  Board  of  Trade  has  almost  plenary  power  of 
compelling  a  railway  to  adopt  any  system  or  appliance  that 
promises  to  add  to  the  security  of  railway  employees  or  of  the 
travelling  public.  Under  its  statutory  authority  to  make  proper 
regulations  "for  removing  the  dangers  and  risks  incidental  to 
railway  service,"  there  is  scarcely  any  detail  of  railway  manage- 
ment and  working  that  lies  beyond  ita  scope.  The  railway  di- 
rectors have  sense  enough  not  to  fight  the  Board  of  Trade.  As 
much  as  possible,  they  work  in  harmony  with  it     Before  any 
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regulation  is  issued,  the  railways  are  fully  heard,  and  the  new 
rule,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  represents  an  agreement  between 
the  company  and  the  Government.  There  is  attached  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  what  is  known  as  an  "  Accidents  Branch,*'  com- 
posed of  four  Royal  Engineers  as  inspectors,  and  two  practical 
railroad  men  ns  their  assistants.  Whenever  an  accident  occurs, 
a  full  report  of  it  has  to  be  furnished  to  the  Government  by  the 
railways  themselves.  This  regulation  must  be  complied  with 
whether  there  have  been  any  casualties  or  not  When  an  accident 
is  serious — and  in  England  almost  every  accident  is  held  by  public 
opinion  to  be  serious — the  Government  inspectors  visit  the  scene, 
hold  a  public  inquiry,  examine  witnesses  and  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Their  recommendations  are  all  but  invariably  adopted 
and  new  rules  and  regulations,  based  upon  them,  are  issued  at  once, 
and  not  only  issued  but  enforced. 

I  happened  to  find  myself  at  a  small  country  station  in  Surrey 
a  day  or  two  before  the  Salisbury  catastrophe.  Many  trains 
passed  through  it  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  few  stopped — ^not, 
I  think,  more  than  one  an  hour.  Yet  at  this  little  village  station, 
where  a  hundred  passengers  a  day  would  be  considered  a  heavy 
traflBc,  I  found  every  possible  provision  for  the  public  safety.  On 
either  side  of  the  double  track  ran  platforms,  solid,  asphalted, 
each  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  long.  An  overhead  bridge  con- 
nected them.  If  you  tried  to  cross  the  rails  by  the  simple  Amer- 
ican expedient  of  stepping  over  them,  you  were  peremptorily 
ordered  back  by  the  station-master,  a  faultless  official  in  bhie  coat 
with  gold  buttons.  All  the  appointments  of  the  booking-office  and 
waiting-rooms  were  sufficient  and  substantial.  There  was  no 
approach  to  the  tracks  except  through  the  station,  and  the  only 
approaches  to  the  station  consisted  of  the  main  road  and  a  rural 
by-path  that  was  fenced  for  eternity.  So  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  a  man  could  have  got  on  to  the  rails  only  by  an  act 
of  deliberate  and  troublesome  trespass.  He  would  have  had  to 
cb'mb  to  do  it.  A  little  beyond  one  end  of  the  platforms  was  a 
grade  crossing,  protected  by  a  double  set  of  heavily  barred  gates. 
The  gates  were  worked  by  lever  from  the  signal-box,  and  the 
levers  could  only  be  moved  when  the  track  signals  were  properly 
adjusted.  So  far  as  human  precautions  could  prevent  it,  no  acci- 
dent could  possibly  happen  at  such  a  place.  And  not  only,  I  may 
add,  had  everything  been  done  to  insure  safety,  but  the  station 
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and  all  its  Burratindlngs^  in  the  quiet  and  fragrance  of  that  June 
evening,  seemed  like  a  miniature  paradise.  The  booking-office  and 
waiting-roomg  were  covered  with  flowering  creepers  and  along  the 
entire  length  of  both  platforms  rose-bushes  and  carnations,  irises 
and  geraniums,  had  been  planted  out  in  rich  orderliness. 

In  everything  except  its  beauty  that  little  station  was  typical  of 
the  whole  railroad  system  of  England.  The  preventives  against 
accident  I  found  operative  there  are  in  force  over  every  mile  of 
every  railroad  throughout  the  entire  kingdom ;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish railroads  are  workod  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  risk  to 
passengers  and  employees  and  to  the  public  at  large  is,  1  think, 
unquestionable.  By  the  use  of  the  block  system  on  all  double- 
track  roads,  and  of  the  electric  ***Btaff,^*  or  ticket  system,  on  all 
single-track  roads,  by  protecting  with  automatic  interlocking  gates 
and  signals  the  comparatively  few  level  crossings  that  still  exist, 
by  thoroughly  guarding  the  tracks  by  hedges,  walls  and  fences 
and  imposing  heavy  fines  upon  trespassers,  by  providing  ample 
facilities  for  overhead  or  underground  crossings  from  platform  to 
platform,  and  by  maintaining  a  Government  department  author- 
ixed  not  only  to  investigate  all  accidents,  hut  to  suggest  and  en- 
force measures  to  safeguard  against  their  recurrence,  the  English 
railroads  have  probably  become  the  safest  in  the  world.  I  say 
**  pfTobably/'  because  I  have  no  recent  statistics  of  accidents  on 
the  Continental  lines*  Compared,  however,  with  the  workings 
of  the  American  railroad  system.  Great  Britain  makes  a  remark- 
able showing.  Mr.  J.  D.  \Vhelpley,  who  recently  investigated 
the  subject,  writes  that,  '^  with  a  train  mileage  less  than  half  that 
of  tiie  American  roads,  the  English  roads  in  1903  hauled  twice 
as  many  passengers,  conducted  their  business  on  one-tenth  the 
trackage,  and  in  doing  so  killed  but  one-tenth  as  many  people 
and  injured  less  than  one- tenth  as  many.  If  the  fatalities  occur- 
ring in  England  be  classified,  and  those  due  solely  to  train  move- 
ment be  compared  with  the  fatalities  incurred  on  American  roads 
from  similar  causes,  the  results  will  show  tremendously  to  the 
advantage  of  English  operation."  In  1903,  some  10,000  people 
were  killed  and  75,000  injured  through  the  workings  of  Amer- 
ican railroads;  while  in  England  1,159  were  killed  and  6,785  were 
injured.  More  than  one-half  of  the  deaths  on  the  English  lines 
were  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  individual  passengers,  and  over 
150  were  suicides.    In  the  same  year,  there  were  6,X67  collisions 
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and  4,476  derailments  in  the  United  States,  and  111  ooUiflionfl 
and  80  derailments  in  the  United  Kingdom*  Considering  that 
the  density  of  English  traffic  is  six  to  one  greater  than  that  of 
American  traffic^  and  that  the  English  roads  have  to  operate 
within  an  ar^  little  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York,  their 
comparative  iromtuiity  from  accidents  is  all  the  more  wonderful. 

Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  the  usual  thing  for  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially for  England,  to  be  pessimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  No  prediction  was  more  common  than  that  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  ''  big  smaah-up  "  in  America  sooner  or  later.  The 
foreboding  was  based  in  the  main  on  the  observation  of  political 
facts — such  facts,  for  instance,  as  are  embodied  in  the  problem  of 
the  continued  existence  and  activities  of  Tammany  Hall.  Mr. 
Bryce's  book  on  the  Ammcan  Commonwealth  with  ita  curious 
mingling  of  optimism  and  Qodkinisra  did  much  to  turn  opinion 
in  a  more  hopeful  direction,  and  the  feeling  of  despondency  with 
which  the  outside  world  watched  American  developments  gradu- 
ally died  away.  But  it  is  now  reviving  in  all,  and  more  than  all, 
ita  old  force;  and  it  diifere  from  the  pessimism  of  the  seventies 
in  being  based  on  a  review  of  economic  as  well  as  political  condi- 
tions. The  "  literature  of  exposure  '*  has  found  readers  outsiide 
the  American  Continent,  and  the  effect  of  its  successive  sensations 
on  the  public  mind  of  Great  Britain  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
Prom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  you  will  not  find  any  one 
doubting  that  American  commercial  morality  is  rotten,  and  that 
the  United  States,  while  a  democracy  in  name,  is  governed  in  reali- 
ty' by  a  shameless  and  corrupting  plutocracy.  It  is  felt  that  a  de- 
humanized wage-system,  a  tyrannizing  and  unscrupulous  capital- 
ism and  a  blind  popular  unrest  are  driving  the  country  to  the 
very  edge  of  a  great  convulsion,  I  may  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  article  by  "  X,^'  in  the  June  number  of  this  Review,  en- 
titled "  An  Appeal  to  our  Millionaires,"  has  been  seized  upon  as 
highly  significant  of  the  crisis  through  which  America  appears 
to  be  passing. 

But  these  sentiments  and  these  fears  did  not  in  any  way  prevent 
Englishmen  from  joining,  as  usual,  with  Americans  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day,  a  festival  that  has  now  taken 
permanent  rank  in  the  national  calendar.  The  callers  at  the 
American  Embassy  on  July  4th  comprised  this  year,  as  last  year 
and  aa  always,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  English 
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public  life;  and  the  English  speakers  at  the  banquet  in  the  even- 
ing gave  familiar  and  sincere  expression  to  the  desire,  which  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  unaniraoug,  that  England  and  the 
United  States,  ^hile  politically  separate,  should  continue  to  be 
,  one  in  sympathies  and  interests.  To  a  reflective  mind,  there  is 
'  something  that  speaks  well  for  the  British  character  in  this 
national  eagerness  to  participate  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
birthday  of  American  independence.  It  is  true  that  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  day  that  marked  the  greatest 
disaster  in  English  history;  but  the  ready  and  handsome  manner 
in  which  Englishmen  of  the  highest  position  and  authority  do 
yearly  penance  for  their  ancestors'  share  in  provoking  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  is  none  the  less  a  rare  and  ingratiating  trait. 
When  you  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Englishmen  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  this  scandal  and  of 
that,  are  proud  of  America,  and  that  many  of  them  think  that 
Britain's  chief  title  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  roll  of  history  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  chance  or  design  that  led  to  her 
colonization  of  America  and  to  the  endowment  of  her  giant  off- 
spring with  English  laws,  the  English  language,  and  the  English 
type  of  civilization. 

British  polities  during  the  past  month  have  been  almost  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Education  Bill — a  measure  that,  starting  out  by 
being  a  sectarian  answer  to  a  sectarian  attack,  has  now  been  de- 
veloped by  amendments  and  concessions  into  something  like  a 
national  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  '*  religious  difficulty.'* 
But  by  all  odds  the  most  interesting  political  event  of  the  month 
was  the  great  demonstration  that  took  place  in  Birmingham,  on 
July  7th  and  9th,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  seventieth  birth- 
day. It  was  a  wholly  non-partisan  tribute  of  affection  and  ad- 
miration by  the  people  of  Birmingham  and  of  the  surrounding 
districts  to  their  great  feUow  citizen ;  and  it  was  a  tribute  that 
not  even  his  most  convinced  opponent  grudged  him  in  the  least. 
There  have  been  few  things  in  the  history  of  modem  English 
politics  more  curious  or  more  honorable  than  the  way  in  which 
?Ir.  Chamberlain,  through  all  the  vagaries  of  his  career,  has  stuck 
to  Birmingham  and  the  way  in  which  Birmingham  has  stuck  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  So  far  as  I  can  recall  at  this  moment,  he  is 
the  only  British  statesman  of  first  rank  who  is  absolutely  identi- 
fied with  a  town.    Politically,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
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lain  without  also  thinkmg  of  Binningham,  or  of  Binningham 
without  also  thinking  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Most  of  the  men  who 
reach  Cabinet  rank  in  England  spring  from  the  aristocracy  and  its ' 
offshoots,  the  great  landowning  and  county  families;  and  among 
the  remainder  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  a  Minister  who  has 
kept  up  his  connection  with  his  old  city.  The  town  magnate's 
usual  way  of  showing  that  he  is  a  magnate  is  to  cut  his  connection 
with  the  city,  to  get  clear  of  the  surroundings  in  which  he  has 
spent  his  working  life,  to  go  into  the  country  and  become  a 
county,  instead  of  merely  a  suburban,  grandee.  This  is  especially 
bkely  to  be  the  case  if  he  interests  himself  in  politics,  for  the 
atmosphere  on  the  upper  levels  of  English  politics  is  still  palpably 
territorial.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  either  never  felt  this  temptatioa 
or  has  been  able  to  reeist  it.  His  home  is  still  in  Birmingham ; 
in  London  he  has  merely  a  house ;  and  he  has  never  had,  and  never 
will  have,  a  country  place.  His  private  interests  centre  absolutely 
in  the  town  where  he  settled  as  a  boy  of  eighteen.  There  most  of 
his  relatives  live,  and  there  he  goes  at  odcc  to  relieve  the  strain 
of  London  and  Parliamentary  life.  It  is  thirty  years  since  he  held 
any  municipal  office;  yet,  in  all  that  time,  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment of  local  importance  to  which  he  has  not  contributed  his 
invaluable  energy  and  guidance.  Whatever  it  may  be,  a  new  public 
park,  an  art  gallery,  or  a  university,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  ready  on 
the  instant  to  throw  himself  into  it  as  though  outride  interests 
were  non-eiietent.  He  has  contrived,  in  short,  to  be  at  once  a  great 
local  and  a  great  national  force ;  and  for  this  alone  Birmingham 
does  well  to  honor  him.  He  began  hie  public  life  with  an  intense 
desire  to  create  and  develop  a  feeling  of  civic  patriotism  in  the 
people  of  his  adopted  locality.  He  preached,  and  if  the  phrase 
may  be  pardoned,  he  practised,  a  pride  in  Birmingham  such  as  the 
Greeks  in  classical  times  and  the  Italians  of  the  Middle  Ages  felt 
in  their  cities.  He  held  up  the  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing  town,  with 
stately  public  institutions  and  a  dignified  and  efficient  public  life^ 
not  dependent  upon  London  or  Oxford  for  picture-galleries, 
museums,  libraries  or  a  university,  but  in  all  things  complete  in 
itself.  In  the  faith  of  that  ideal  he  has  never  ceased  to  toil,  and 
it  received  a  magnificent  vindication  when  Birmingham  gave  itself 
up  for  the  best  of  two  days  to  honoring  the  man  who  had  forced  it 
to  be  proud  of  itself.  On  that  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reoofdt 
at  any  rate^  there  is  not  a  flaw. 
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St.  Pstbbsbubg,  July,  1906, 
Russia  might  yet,  perhaps^,  be  saved  from  the  most  gruesome 
aspects  of  a  sanguinary  revolution,  if  there  were  one  powerful, 
strong-willed  man  among  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  Tsar. 
For  there  are  numerous  sections  of  the  population  whose  views 
are  still  reasonable  and  whose  conduct  is  perfectly  normal.  And 
there  are  several  social  and  political  institutiona  yet  intact,  whose 
functions  might  readily  be  adjusted  to  the  new  demands  and 
whose  working  might  be  rendered  superlatively  beneficent  The 
finances,  too,  are  in  a  much  better  state  than  those  of  Italy,  Aus- 
tria or  even  Germany  would  have  been,  had  they  undergone 
ordeals  like  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  Bussian  general  strikes. 
The  tone  of  the  village  communities  is  hale  and  vigorous.  The 
machinery  of  the  intermediate  and  higher  education  is  efficient, 
if  only  it  were  working.  The  majority  of  law-judges  are  generally 
men  of  honor  and  spirit,  who  would  scorn  to  do  an  unrighteous 
deed  or  connive  at  an  injustice  which  they  could  remedy.  In  a 
word,  the  Tsardom  is  like  an  engine  taken  to  pieces.  All  or  nearly 
all  the  parts  are  there;  and,  though  some  be  spoiled  or  useless, 
others  might  more  or  less  easily  be  substituted  for  them.  But 
there  must  first  come  forward  an  engineejr  to  put  the  parts  to- 
gtether;  and^  until  he  has  appeared,  the  engine  is  no  better  than  a 
heap  of  scrap  iron. 

Unfortimately,  there  is  no  strong  man  near  the  Eussian 
monarch,  not  even  a  daring  and  resolute  one.  General  Trepoff, 
who  is  become  a  sort  of  hidden  Grand  Vizier,  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  Caesar  or  Napoleon.  His  best  quality  is  personal  intre- 
pidity, but  he  is  devoid  of  stateBraanlike  sagacity  and  foresight. 
His  police  measures  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  Tsar  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  effectual  and  his  intentions  are  avowedly  good;  but 
his  political  horizon  is  scarcely  broader  than  a  gyp^6,  while  his 
notion  of  political  tactics  is  as  crude  as  that  of  a  cowboy.  Yet 
Trepoff  is  the  wirepuller  of  the  Imperial  Court  and  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  he  who  has  the  ear  of 
Nicholas,  the  last  of  Russians  Autocrats,  and  he  judges,  cannot 
but  judge,  the  eignificance  of  every  event,  the  seasonableness  of 
every  measure,  the  effect  of  each  modification  of  policy,  according 
to  its  relation  to  the  one  aim  and  object  of  his  life — the  Tsar's 
personal  safe^* 
The  Court  party,  of  which  the  General  is  at  pree^t  the  soul, 
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and,  tmhappUy,  one  must  add,  the  brains  as  well,  hm  been  playing 
its  cards  most  unskilfully.  To  begin  with,  the  policy  of 
Crown  being  what  it  is,  there  ought  never  to  have  been 
electoral  law  so  liberal  as  that  in  acordance  with  which  the  coun- 
try chose  its  delegates.  But,  once  the  law  was  issued,  the  friends 
of  the  monarch  were  bound  in  eelf-defence  to  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  other  governments,  to  found  a  political  party  and  to 
influence  the  elections.  Count  Witt4  however,  refused  categori- 
cally  to  meddle  with  the  electorate.  That  he  was  asked  and  re- 
peatedly asked  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  voters  I  know; 
but  he  was  deaf  to  arguments.  Again^  the  elections  over,  and  the 
relative  strength  of  the  parties  once  ascertained,  it  would  probably 
have  been  politic  to  leave  the  creator  of  the  Duma  free  to  deal 
with  his  creation.  Count  Witte  was  willing  to  remain  in  offic 
and  form  a  homogeneous  cabinet,  if  he  had  received  the  needfiill 
powers.  But  the  Emperor  would  not  listen  to  such  a  suggfestioii. 
He  was  resolved  all  along  to  dismiss  the  first  premier  as  soon  as 
might  be,  and  to  inaugurate  what  one  may  aptly  term  the  **'  Pound- 
of-flesh  "  policy.  What  he  had  promised  he  would  give,  fully, 
unstintingly,  but  not  an  iota  more. 

To  the  impartial  outsider  who  has  no  axe  to  grind  in  Russia  it 
may  seem  that  the  proper  course  to  take  after  Witt^'s  dismissal^ 
would  have  been  to  appoint  Ministers  more  liberal  than  he,  or  at 
any  rate  not  less  so.  The  Tsar,  on  the  contrary,  chose  men  who 
were  notoriously  the  political  adversaries  of  Count  Witte,  as  well 
aa  his  personal  enemies.  The  result  was  to  revolutionize  the  coun- 
try. On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he  welcomed  the  Deputies  as 
Russia's  **  best  men,"  the  Emperor  surrounded  himself  by  a  circle 
of  counsellors  who,  one  might  eay,  wished,  if  not  these  Deputies, 
at  least  the  charter  of  their  Duma,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  were  resolved  to  see  that  nothing  more  than  the 
pound  of  flesh  was  cut  out  of  the  Autocracy,  not  one  fibre  more. 
A  fruitful  cooperation  between  such  Ministers  and  a  demo- 
cratic Duma  was  as  inconceivable  a&  a  useful  combination  of  fire 
and  water.  The  two  institutions  spoke  different  languages  from  , 
the  outset.  They  lacked  a  common  platform.  They  could  only 
hinder,  not  help,  each  other.  And,  as  the  Emperor  has  hitherto 
identified  himself  with  the  Ministry,  his  interests  are  beginning 
to  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  incompatible  with  those  of  the 
nation.    The  traditional  worship  of  the  Autocrat  is  oeaslng^  and 
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fears  are  entertamed  lest  the  worshippers,  turaed  iconoclasts,  may 
m&'iBi  on  invading  the  temple  and  shattering  the  idol.  Every- 
where the  view  is  now  being  put  forward  that,  so  long  as  the 
Court  camarilla  is  not  abolished,  there  will  be  no  order,  no  peace, 
no  prosperity  in  the  land,  "  The  Augean  stable,"  stump  orators 
exclaim,  '"  must  be  completely  cleansed,  and  by  a  river  of  blood. 
Until  that  is  done  the  new  framework  of  the  Government  cannot 
be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old/'  The  Duma  is  composed,  they 
add,  of  very  moderate  men  with  whom  any  well-meaning  Cabinet 
could  have  worked  in  harmony ;  but,  Goremykin  and  his  colleagues 
being  bent  on  thwarting  all  its  legislative  efforts,  no  business 
could  be  transacted. 

The  Government  is  seemingly  aware  of  its  mistake  and  desirous 
of  drawing  the  practical  consequences  from  the  discovery,  but,  as 
usual,  too  late.  The  Deputies,  who  hitherto  felt  confident  that 
the  Crown  would  shrink  from  dissolving  or  even  proroguing  the 
Duma,  have  lost  their  certitude.  They  are  now  discussing  their 
attitude  in  the  contingency  of  an  Imperial  ukase  appearing  in  the 
•*  Government  M^senger  "  sending  them  to  their  homes  for  the 
summer  vacations.  Some  members  propose  that  the  assembly 
counteract  in  advance  the  effect  of  such  an  order,  by  decreeing 
that  there  shall  be  no  vacations  until  the  chief  planks  in  its 
political  programme  have  become  embodied  in  laws.  Others  have 
made  different  suggestions.  But  in  all  probability  what  will  hap- 
pen is  this :  the  Imperial  uJcase  will  be  duly  issued  and  the  Duma 
will  bow  to  it,  because  to  do  otherwise  would  be  an  act  of  open 
rebellion ;  and,  if  would-be  lawmakers  began  their  career  by  turn- 
ing lawbreakers,  they  would  find  and  deserve  little  sympathy 
when  the  Crown  dismissed  them  to  their  homes  altogether.  But, 
whatever  the  attitude  of  the  Deputies,  the  final  result  will  prob- 
ably be  the  same.  The  Duma  will  be  dissolved  and  new  elections 
ordered,  over  which  the  Government  will  presumably  do  more  than 
merely  preside.  Whether  Bussia  will  be  the  better  for  this  fresh 
casting  of  the  die  is  doubtful.  The  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  are  unsettled.  Their  hopes  have  been  raised  absurdly 
high.  Their  passions  are  aroused  and  their  moral  principles 
shaken.  They  no  longer  look  to  the  Government  for  guidance, 
and,  if  they  did,  they  would  find  none.  Therefore  they  follow  the 
lead  of  professional  revolutionists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  i)eople 
in  the  opposite  camp  are  equally  bewildered,  equally  excited. 
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They,  too,  follow  leaders  who  are  not  less  revolutionary  becunse 
they  hoist  the  flag  of  the  Autocracy  and  vociferously  cheer  for 
the  Tsar,  Both  parties  employ  violence  and  take  human  life 
with  utter  rutlilessn^ss.  And  the  shock  of  these  hostile  armies  will 
shake  the  Eussian  Empire  to  its  foundations. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  are  benighted,  superstitious,  ignorant, 
to  a  degree  which  Americans  can  hardly  realize.  Hence  they  are 
open  to  all  kinds  of  hypnotizing  suggestions  from  without,  while 
incapable  of  any  deliberate  action  on  their  own  initiative.  A  few 
years  ago,  thousands  of  them  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  South- 
African  War  on  the  Boer  side;  and,  when  asked  why  their  sym- 
pathies went  out  to  the  Dutch,  they  answered :  "  Because  they 
are  Orthodox  Christians  of  our  Church,  and  the  English  are 
forcing  them  to  become  heretics.**  When  discussing  among  them- 
selves the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Japanese  over  their  own 
countrymen,  many  of  them  agreed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  could  assume  the  form  of  microbes  and  get 
into  the  boots  of  the  Eussian  soldiers,  biting  thdr  legs  and  causing 
death.  They  kill  doctors  whenever  there  is  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
accusing  the  doctors  of  poisoning  the  wells  and  spreading  the 
diseaae  deliberately.  They  bum  witches  with  delight^  disinter 
the  dead  to  lay  a  ghost;  they  strip  unfaithful  wives  stark  naked, 
tie  them  to  carts,  and  whip  them  through  the  village.  In  a  word, 
the  level  of  civilization  in  the  rural  districts  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  Chinese  or  the  Mongols.  And  when  a  multitude  like  this, 
which  differs  from  savages  only  in  a  slight  degree,  is  roused  to 
madness,  the  results  of  their  rising  in  arms  may  be  tremendous. 

A  few  concrete  inatancea  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the 
mental  mechanism  and  present  mood  of  the  angry  peasants^  to 
whom  unwise  politicians  have  held  out  hope©  of  gratuitous  land  in 
quantities  that  do  not  exist  in  the  Empire.  The  peasants  of  a 
canton  recently  met  to  discuss  the  best  line  of  policy  for  their 
Deputy  in  the  Duma  to  adopt,  and  had  it  committed  to  paper  in 
presence  of  the  rural  chief,  who,  being  like  themselves  unable  to 
read  or  write,  affixed  his  mark.  The  document,  which  was  really 
drawn  up  by  some  obscure  agitator,  was  addressed  to  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  Duma,  and  the  *'  instructions  '*  they  gave  him  ran 
as  follows:  "A  band  of  landowners,  grown  fat  on  our  sweat  and 
blood,  has  taken  possession  of  our  land  and  rides  roughshod  over 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.    Our  patience  is  at  an  end«    We  demand 
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&  definite  anawer.  Otherwise,  we  peasants,  tortured  and  driyen 
to  deflperationy  are  ready  for  anything.  A  curse  upon  all  who 
do  not  wUh  well  to  the  nation  and  follow  the  enemy/' 

An  acquaintance  of  mine.  Prince  T,,  told  me  one  of  hia  recent 
experiences  a  con  pie  of  days  ago: 

"I  h*T«  ft1way«  got  on  well  witti  my  peasftnU.  Th«y  paid  me  Tery 
moderate  recto,  and  received  from  me  work  e?ery  year  which  brought 
them  in  a  good  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  total  earnings.  And 
down  to  thia  year  they  were  well  digposed  towards  me,  always  ready  to 
give  me  a  kind  word  and  do  me  a  good  turn.  But  dow  they  take  a 
pleasure  in  being  offensiTe.  One  of  them  wtU  sidle  up  till  he  is  actually 
rubbing  shoulders  with  me;  then  he  will  crane  his  neck,  putting  his  face 
in  iront  of  mine,  and  with  a  leer  exclaim  in  a  sneering  tone  of  toice: 
'  Now,  Your  Excellency,  we  peasanto  have  our  eyes  opened.  We  under- 
stand what  our  rights  are,  and  we  are  going  to  get  them  too.  The  land 
is  ours  and  you  have  stolen  it.  Tou  are  vampires.  You  suck  our  blood. 
We  are  going  to  get  our  land  back.  And  that's  why  we  won't  complete 
the  purchase  of  your  estate  that  we  were  nearly  doing  the  other  ds^. 
We  won't  bum  down  your  house,  because  it  will  soon  be  our  a'  Now, 
among  others,  there  is  one  man  to  whom  I  have  tried  to  be  especially 
good.  He  has  almost  continuous  employment  on  my  estate,  and  I  pay 
him  a  retaining  fee  all  the  year  round.  Well,  the  other  day,  he  assem- 
bled his  fellow  peasants  end  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  reading  the 
newspapers  to  them,  trying  to  persuade  them  to  plunder  my  belongings 
and  burn  down  my  manor.  They  refused,  however^  on  the  g^^und  that 
it  would  be  bad  policy,  because  everything  of  mine,  house  and  land,  would 
shortly  be  theirs  for  nothing.  And  so  my  house  escaped.  But  the  roost 
cnrious  part  of  the  story  is  the  sequel.  That  same  fellow  afterwards 
came  to  me  himself  and  told  me  what  he  had  done.  Not  in  a  bragging 
or  proTocatiTe  spirit,  nor  in  a  repentant  mood»  but  simply  and  un- 
affectedly, with  no  accompanying  ethical  note  of  praise  or  blame.  His 
soul  was  naked  and  he  was  unashamed,  but  not  because  of  his  innocence; 
ooly  because  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  perverted." 

What  my  friend  said  of  his  pea^anta  may  without  great  irnfair- 
neea  be  predicated  of  a  large  section  of  the  Bnssian  people.  Their 
moral  aenee  ia  distorted.  Hence  rapine,  arson^  assassination^  and 
mass  murders  by  bomb-throwing  are  of  every-day  occurrence,  and 
the  only  erpn^don  of  public  opinion  which  they  evoke  is  regret 
that  the  criminals  should  be  brought  to  punishment  **  Patriotism, 
not  criminal  instinct,  inspired  them/' 

And,  to  shame  the  QoTerament  into  dispensing  with  capital 
punishment  altogether,  lads  in  their  teens  are  most  frequently 
pushed  to  the  front  to  perpetrate  the  sanguinaxy  deeds  which  sur- 
prise Buasia's  foreign  friends.    Almoet  every  telegraphic  message 
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annaimciiig  the  slaying  and  wounding  of  a  multitude  of  harmlesi 
people,  adds:  '^Tlie  bomb-thrower  was  a  lad  of  serenteen  or 
eighteen.'"'    In  Bome  casee  he  wafi  only  fifteen. 

In  Odessa,  two  bombs  were  thrown  at  General  Nepluyeff  which 
woimded  one  hundred  and  killed  fourteen  members  of  the  public, 
m^ny  of  them  children  and  women  who  had  assembled  to  watch  the 
military  review.  Scores  were  crippled,  arms,  heads,  1^;»,  fingers, 
intestines  lay  heaped  upon  the  ground  until  they  were  taken  away 
and  put  in  barrels  to  be  kept  for  burial,  Gksneral  Nepluyeff  him- 
self, however,  was  not  even  wounded.  One  of  the  bomb-throwers 
was  killed  by  his  own  explosive;  another  was  sent  for  trial,  but, 
as  he  is  not  quite  sixteen  years  old,  his  lawyers  refuse  to  have  him 
treated  as  an  adult.  The  case  will  come  on  in  about  a  fortnight. 
In  Warsaw,  a  do^en  State  alcohol-shops  were  attacked  in  broad 
daylight  and  some  persona  were  killed  and  wounded.  Two  dajfs 
later,  the  Socialist  party  announced  in  the  press  that  it  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  twelve  attacks,  the  motive  being  to  prove 
clearly  that  the  repressive  measures  enforced  by  the  authorities 
were  useless.    And  all  this  is  printed  generally  without  comment. 

What  could  be  more  idyllic  than  the  scene  briefly  outlined  in 
the  newspaper  teiegxams  as  follows:  '*In  Eupatoria,  a  number 
of  workmen,  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  their  wages,  made 
common  cause  with  the  unemployed  and — burned  down  the  land- 
owner's mill.  The  town  council  then  invited  them  to  tea  and 
organized  gratuitous  dinners  and  teas  for  them,  after  which  they 
became  tranquil  and  destroyed  nothing  more.  Life  ia  quite 
normal  here."  Normal  indeed !  What  will  it  resemble  when  it 
relapses  into  an  abnormal  state?  people  ask.  Here  ia  a  brief 
extract  from  one  issue  of  the  principal  newspaper  in  Eussia,  giving 
a  summary  of  the  da/s  news: 

"  In  Warsaw,  police  superintendent  Koxell  btts  been  killed.  An  at- 
tempt haa  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  Tioe-director  of  the  police  there. 
In  the  same  city,  a  bomb  has  been  thrown  into  the  dwelling  of  an 
employer  of  labor.  In  the  Kutais  prison,  the  OTerseer,  Kulghin,  well 
known  for  his  humane  treatment  of  prisoners,  has  been  stoned  to  death. 
In  Yektttcrinoslav,  M.  Yanoffakj,  director  of  the  provincial  peniten- 
tiary, has  been  killed.  In  the  Uat  Katav  works,  the  foreman  has  been 
grounded  by  a  bomb  and  his  wife  killed.  In  Talsen,  the  Lutheran  clergy- 
man has  been  elain  in  the  woods.  In  Lodz,  a  skirmish  has  taken  place 
between  Socialista  and  Nationalists.  In  the  rtllage  of  Voronwh,  313 
huts  haT6  been  burned  to  ashes." 
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One  U  reminded  aometimes  of  the  Old  World  stories  told  by 
HerodotuB.  One  night,  neax  the  Polish  station  Demblini  a  railway 
employee,  named  Jan  Kowalchyk,  waa  awak^ied  by  the  shattering 
of  the  glass  in  hie  bedroom  window.  Burglars^  calling  themselves 
revolntionists,  had  come  to  the  gate,  but,  finding  it  locked,  were 
striving  to  get  in  at  the  window.  As  Jan's  wife  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  killed  by  the  bullets  which  were  plentifully 
ponxcd  into  the  bedroom,  it  waa  she  who  broke  silence  and  besought 
the  ruffians  to  spare  her  life  "  Give  us  all  your  money,  then,  and 
be  right  quick  about  it  V*  was  the  answer.  The  woman^  quaking 
with  terror,  opened  a  chest  and  handed  them  twenty-seven  rubles, 
but  although  they  took  the  notes  and  silver  they  refused  to  be 
placated.  ''Lefs  have  the  rest''  She  assured  them  that  that 
waa  all.  Then  one  of  the  brigands,  thrusting  his  hand  through 
the  pane,  turned  the  revolver  towards  Mrs.  Kowalchyk^s  head. 
She  was  on  her  knees  beseeching  them  to  have  pity  on  her.  But 
they  were  inexorable.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  the  poor  woman, 
her  husband  was  moving  slowly  and  silently  along  the  wall  unseen 
by  the  revolutionaries.  All  at  once,  Kowalchyk  swung  his  right 
hand, which  held  a  sharp  scythe,  and  brought  it  swiftly  down  by  the 
window.  The  hand  with  the  revolver,  severed  at  the  wrist;,  fell 
into  the  room,  the  assailants  hurriedly  retreated  and  the  couple 
were  left  in  peace.    No  trace  of  the  revolutionaries  has  been  found. 

Nineteen  members  of  the  Duma  have  lately  appealed  to  the 
HoflBian  people,  asking  them  to  refuse  taxes  and  generally  to  rebel 
against  the  present  regime.  And  they  have  had  some  suecees. 
Agrarian  troubles  have  broken  out  in  several  places,  not,  how- 
ever, as  yet  on  a  large  scale.  That  may  come  in  Auguat  or  Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile,  the  reactionary  party  are  also  at  work.  They 
have  vented  their  feelings  on  the  Jews  of  the  industrial  city  of 
Belostok,  gutting  shops,  setting  fire  to  dwellings,  wounding  Jew- 
ish citixens,  and  even  resisting  the  troops  which  endeavored  to  re- 
store order.  The  example  of  Belostok  will  be  followed  by  other 
dties^  Blood  will  flow  profusely.  Socialists,  revolutionarieB 
and  reactionaries  desire  it,  demand  it  The  organ  of  the  extreme 
radicals  writes:  "Prom  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  calm,  level- 
headed obaervera,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  what  goes  on 
among  the  peasante^  alGrm  that  a  veritable  Jacquerie  is  approach- 
ing. There  is  so  much  electricity  in  the  air  that  the  least  thing 
may  draw  it  ouf 
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The  collapse  of  German  diplomacy,  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  downfall  of  the  autocratic  regime  in  Bugsia^  is  one  of  the 
most  Buggeetive  facta  in  contemporarY  history.  It  signifies  the 
passing  of  an  era  of  political  reaction  in  Europe.  Buaaia,  in  the 
heyday  of  her  power,  had  no  more  persistent  admirere  than  the 
governing  classes  of  Germany.  She  exercised,  until  the  day  of 
her  humiliation,  a  decisive  influence  over  German  statesmen,  who, 
in  the  contemplation  of  her  outwardly  magnificent  achievements, 
gradually  came  to  despise  the  principles  of  liberty  embodied  in  the 
systems  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Bis- 
marck, indeed,  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  estrange- 
ment of  his  countrymen  from  Gr^t  Britain  by  his  methodic 
depreciation  of  British  ideals.  He  excited  the  prejudices  of  the 
nation  against  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  counteracted  her  influ- 
ence when  she  was  Crown  Princess  because  he  conceived  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  development  of  German  institutions  upon 
British  lines,  it  was  essential  to  extinguish  the  sympathies  which 
wide  circles  of  the  people  felt  for  Great  Britain.  He  lived  to  re- 
gret the  one-sided  impetus  he  had  given  to  the  monarchical  au- 
thority; for  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Em- 
peror over  the  Executive.  Under  a  parliamentary  Government, 
it  is  probable  that  Bismarck  would  have  remained  at  the  head  of 
ailairs  until  his  death.  After  his  dismissal,  the  Emperor  became, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  his  own  Chancellor.  He  devoted  him- 
self wi&  singular  pertinacity  to  the  ttisk  of  enhancing  the  prestigie 
of  the  Crown  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Diet  But  his  efforts 
were  not  uniformly  successful.  The  Eeichstag  vetoed  a  series  of 
measures  personally  advocated  by  the  monarch,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing,  in  the  nineties,  for  the  Emperor  to  complain, 
as  he  once  did  even  to  the  President  of  that  body,  that  the  Tsar, 
owing  to  his  immunity  from  parliamentary  interference,  was  in  a 
position  incomparably  more  favorable  than  himself  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  Empire* 

But  those  complaints  never  applied  to  the  domain  of  foreign 
policy.  In  such  matters  the  Emperor  is,  in  sooth,  a  more  absolute 
monarch  than  ever  was  his  Russian  brother,  whose  diplomatic 
agents  were  not  infrequently  inclined  to  act  as  the  instfuments  of 
Court  and  Ministerial  intrigues  rather  than  of  their  sovereign's 
policy.    The  German  Emperor  appoints  his  own  Chancellor  and 
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Secretaiy  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  his  Ambaeaadors  are,  as  a  role, 
eourtiere  who  owe  their  advancement  entirely  to  hie  personal  favor. 
The  relatioBB  he  establishes,  or  seeks  to  eetAblish,  with  foreign 
nations  are  beyond  all  parliamentary  control ;  for  the  sanction  of 
the  Beichstag  is  not  requisite  to  any  Tre&tiea  of  Alliance  he  may 
conclude,  and  the  Chancellor  admits  no  obligation  to  furnish  the 
Legislature  with  information  on  such  matters.  The  Beichstag 
acquiesces,  with  apparent  willingness,  in  this  restricted  view  of 
its  functions.  It  listens  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  expositions 
which  the  Chancellor  may  deem  it  advisable  to  address  to  it  Its 
memberSj  unless  they  belong  to  the  Social  Democratic  party,  never 
press  embarrassing  questions;  and  they  are  instantly  amenable  to 
any  invocation,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  of  their  innate 
feeling  of  awe  for  the  cryptic  mysteries  of  diplomacy.  Many  of 
them  seem  almost  to  regard  the  regulation  of  international  affairs 
a«  an  occult  science,  the  secrete  of  which  it  is  inadmissible  for 
those  beyond  the  magic  pale  to  attempt  to  petfetrate.  To  this  feel- 
ing, which  is  not  always  identical  with  indifferentism,  may  be 
ascribed  the  fact  that  the  Beichstag,  as  distinguished  from  the 
French  Chamber  or  the  BritiBh  House  of  Commons,  boasts  not 
a  single  member  who  makes  it  his  dut}'  systematically  to  study  the 
blue,  white  and  yellow  books  issued  by  the  various  European  Gov- 
ernments, or  who  haB  earned  for  himself  the  right  to  challenge 
attention  as  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  foreign  affairs. 

There  are  idgns  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  permanently 
endure.  In  a  former  communication  it  was  shown  how  consider- 
able are  the  drafts  which  the  Emperor  has  made  on  the  national 
stock  of  monarchical  sentiment :  how  men,  even  on  the  Conserva- 
tive benches  of  the  Beichstag,  now  listen  with  barely  concealed 
gratification  to  the  fulminations  of  Social  Democratic  orators 
against  the  itinerant  politics  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  their  insist- 
ence on  his  definite  failure,  after  years  of  canvassing  in  foreign 
capitals,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  other  nations  for  his  auto- 
cratic German  policy.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  sense  that 
this  passive  indulgence  of  their  feelings  by  the  state-supporting 
parties  is  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case :  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  imperatively  demand  the  presence  in  the  Beich- 
stag of  patriotic  and  competent  critics  of  foreign  affairs,  who,  in 
the  words  of  ^faximilian  Harden,  shall  employ  their  parliament- 
ary prerogative  of  free  speech  in  order  to  proclaim  with  stentorian 
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yoice  *'  the  last  truth  "  concerning  tJie  existing  isolation  of  Ger- 
many. One  single  deputy  of  this  calibre,  the  Bismarckian  pub- 
licist just  mentioned  observes,  would  immediately  become  a  power 
in  the  land;  for  he  would  awaken  the  governing  classes  to  the 
urgency  of  the  Russian  portent.  It  is  plain  to  the  minds  of  such 
writers  as  Harden  that  Germany  cannot  remain  impervious  to  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  upheaval  of  Tsardom.  If  she  desires  to 
escape  political  bankruptcy,  she  must  allow  sway  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  is  strenuously  antagonistic  to  absolutist  tendencies* 
Xlarden  himself  is  IB  favor  of  the  adaptation  to  German  condi- 
tions of  Parliamentary  Government  on  British  lines — of  the  prin- 
ciple of  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  Beichstag,  instead  of  to 
the  Emperor.  That,  of  course,  is  a  far  cry.  But  there  are  symp- 
toms that  it  will  eventually  come  to  be  the  watchword  of  the 
nation.  Meanwliile,  Harden  draws  an  effective  contrast  between 
the  wealth  of  creative  and  administrative  genius  that  is  employed 
in  the  great  industrial  shipping  and  banking  concerns  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  dearth  of  commanding  personalities  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  State — a  dearth  which  was  drasticAlly 
illustrated  at  the  time  of  Prince  von  Biilow^s  illness,  when  it  was 
seriously  and  generally  contended  that  the  country  did  not  contain 
a  second  statesman  capable  of  efficieutly  occupying  the  post  of 
Chancellor.  It  may  be  true  tha*  the  Bureaucracy  or  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  cannot  produce  the  man  required,  but  it  is  a  def- 
arantion  of  the  nation.  Harden  exclaims,  to  describe  it  as  laboring 
under  a  similar  disability.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
under  the  existing  regime,  the  noblest  minds  of  the  Empire  hold 
themselves  rigorously  aloof  from  political  life,  in  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  impossibility  of  finding  in  it  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  ambitions.  But  their  cooperation  would  be  immediately 
assured  if  the  Reichstag  were  invested  with  a  proper  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  Legislature  would  then  constitute  the  best  re- 
cruiting-ground imaginable  for  the  political  talents  of  the  country. 
The  strictures  thus  passed  by  Harden  upon  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Electorate  are  being  applied  with  added  force, 
by  several  of  his  contemporaries,  to  the  representatives  of  the  Em- 
peror at  tlie  various  Foreign  Courts.  The  German  Ambassadors 
and  Envoys  are  roundly  accused  of  having  proved  themselves 
incapable  of  reading  the  pulse  of  the  nations  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  and  of  having  encouraged,  by  their  incompetent  diag- 
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nostics,  the  cammission  of  the  political  blunders  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  international  isolation  of  Grermany.  The  "  Vossische 
Zeiiung*'  a  widely  circulated  Eadical  Journal,  sums  up  the  moral 
of  these  criticiams  by  declaring  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
Government  to  transfer  the  functions  of  diplomacy,  at  all  events 
temporarily,  to  the  people.  The  countless  visits  paid  by  the  Em- 
peror to  foreign  potentates  and  courts,  it  says,  have  failed  to  secure 
for  the  Empire  the  friendship  of  a  single  nation.  It  therefore 
suggests  that  the  Emperor  and  his  assistants  would  be  well 
advised  if  they  were  to  impose  upon  themselves  a  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  to  abstain  from  all  further  diplomatic  demonstra- 
tions; while  the  people  of  Germany  address  themselves  to  the  task 
of  correcting  the  impressions  created  by  their  Government,  and  of 
cultivating  a  spirit  of  concord  and  good-will  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  experiment  thus  proposed  is  already  being  tried.  Within 
the  past  few  months,  the  German  and  British  nations  have  es- 
cbanged  a  series  of  significant  courtesies.  The  commercial  sec- 
tions of  both  communities  have  proclaimed  their  urgent  desire  for 
a  better  understajiding.  Germany  has  despatched  delegates  from 
various  walks  of  life,  charged  with  the  task  of  studying  Britifih 
institutions,  and  a  company  of  municipal  officials  from  Great 
Britain  ha«  travelled  through  Germany  on  a  similar  quest  Fifty 
German  joumaligts,  many  of  them  life-long  denunciators  of  "  per- 
fidious Albion,"  have  journeyed  to  England,  where  they  have  been 
royally  entertained  by  distinguished  representatives  of  British 
culture;  and  they  have  returned  to  the  Fatherland  cured,  at  leas^t, 
of  their  prejudices.  They  have  asaured  themselves  that  the  Brit- 
ish nation  needs  peace  and  not  war,  and  they  will  be  chary  in 
future  of  lending  credence  and  publicity  to  those  extravagant  tales 
of  impending  British  attacks  on  German  seaport  towns  which 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  eager  acceptance  by  ihe^  Reichstag 
of  tile  latest  Navy  Bill.  A  more  appreciative  style  is  already  per- 
ceptible in  the  comments  of  the  press  on  Anglo-German  relations. 
The  note  of  denunciation  has,  for  the  moment,  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  friendships  formed  by  Great  Britain  with  France 
and  other  countries,  which  until  quite  recently  were  construed  in 
an  aggressive  sense,  are  now  discussed  in  a  commendable  spirit  of 
tolerance.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  manifest  desire  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  and  to  assist  into  prominence  the  pacificatory  elements 
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of  the  situation.  Attempts  are  even  made  to  prove  that  Bismarck 
was  politically  a  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  support  of  this. 
theory  a  letter  ig  quoted  which  the  First  Chancellor  once  addressed 
to  the  late  Earl  Granville.  In  that  letter,  Bismarck  complaina  of 
the  dit'Bculty  of  establishing  a  general  diplomatic  understanding , 
with  the  British  Government,  owing  to  the  indiscretions  of  Britifih 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  their  constitutional  aversion  to  secrecy. 
Though  the  Oennan  press  is  apparently  insensible  to  the  fact,  the 
Bismarekian  epistle  aetually  reveals  the  essential  cause  of  the 
subsequent  collapse  of  German  diplomacy — its  predilection  for 
elaborate  "  Reinsurance  Treaties."  Prince  von  Billow^  as  the 
agent  of  the  Emperor,  from  the  connnencement  of  his  tenure  of 
office^  has  aimed  at  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain  which  he 
might  disavow  in  public  and  in  his  intercourse  with  other  Powers, , 
while  privately  assuring  the  statesmen  of  Downing  Street  of  his  ' 
undeviating  loyalty  to  its  conditions.  These  tactics  supply  the  key- 
note of  the  remarkable  communications  which  Herr  von  Holstein, 
the  Chief  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  made, 
a  few  days  before  his  recent  fall,  to  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Berlin.  Herr  von  Holstein  had  alwa}^  been  regarded  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe  as  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  clear  himself  of  this  reputation  by  contending  that 
his  methods,  and  possibly  those  of  his  Chief,  had  invariably  kept 
in  view  the  eventuality  of  Anglo-German  cooperation*  To  plain 
men  such  methods  seem  strangely  intricate;  and  the  joumalista 
who  have  returned  from  London,  impressed  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  British  attitude,  which  they  describe  as  the  outcome  of  a 
frank  desire  for  intimacy  with  France  and  for  peaceful  relations 
with  Germany,  will  render  no  small  service  to  their  country  if 
they  succeed  in  convincing  their  diplomatists  that  straightforward- 
ness is  the  best  policy,  even  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  course  of  home  politics  is  dominated  by  the  problejn  of 
colonial  administration.  Prior  to  its  adjournment  last  month,  the 
Eeichstag  earned  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  by  its  "patriotic 
performance  *'  in  enacting  what  are  mistakenly  termed  "  Finance 
Reform  Bills.''  These  measures  bring  about  no  fundam^tal 
change  in  the  Imperial  Finances.  Without  attempting  any  sys- 
tematic reform,  they  add  some  fifty  million  dollars  to  the  German 
Revenue,  For  many  years  the  budgets  of  the  Empire  have  labored 
imder  growing  deficits;  but  the  Government  has  refrained  from 
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grappling^  imtil  the  last  moment,  with  the  evil,  lest  ita  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  necessity  of  augmented  taxation  might  lead  the 
Beichfitag  to  withhold  its  sanction  from  the  policy  of  naval  expan- 
eion.  The  consetjiience  of  this  long  delay  is  that  one-half  of  the 
new  taxes  are  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Imperial  Debt, 
which  now  balances  at  $750,000,000.  But,  after  enacting  these 
unavoidable  additions  to  the  taxpayers'  burdens,  the  more  demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  Beichstag  deemed  the  moment  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  demonstrating  to  the  electors  their  determination 
to  discourage  all  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
In  a  memorable  sitting,  accordingly,  they  denounced  as  futile 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  native  war  in  Southwest  Africa, 
which  is  in  its  third  ye^r,  and  demanded  that  the  German  occupa- 
tion should  be  restricted  to  the  central  parts  of  the  Colony.  Their 
action  excited  a  furious  protest  from  the  military  representative 
of  the  Colonial  Administration,  who  bluntly  informed  the  Reichs- 
tag that  the  Emperor  alone  was  competent  to  decide  when  the 
fifteen  thousand  soldiers  located  in  Southwest  Africa  should  be 
withdrawn.  Upon  this  enunciation  of  the  principle  sic  volo,  sic 
jubeo,  the  I^egislature  retorted  by  rejecting  a  large  portion  of  the 
Colonial  estimates,  providing  for  additional  expenditure  on  rail- 
ways and  for  the  compensation  of  farmers  whose  farms  had  been 
pillaged  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  refusing  to  vote  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Imperial  Department  for  the  Colonies  under  an  Im- 
perial Secretary  of  State — a  measiire  declared  by  the  Government 
to  be  essential  to  the  e6Bcient  management  of  the  colonies,  which 
are  at  present  under  the  control  of  a  department  of  the  over- 
burdened Foreign  OflRce-.  Thus  the  matter  now  stands.  The  inci- 
dent is  aymptomatic  of  the  increasing  disgust  of  the  people  with 
the  coloniee,  which  for  more  thaji  twenty  years  have  served  to 
drain  the  Imperial  Exchequer  without  conferring  any  equivalent 
benefit  on  the  State.  But  it  is  also  instructive  in  its  constitutional 
aspect;  for  it  affords  a  singular  example  of  the  baneful  results 
that  occasionally  attend  on  parliamentary  irresponsibility.  As  the 
supporters  of  the  Imperial  Government  have  suddenly  discovered 
for  themselves,  deputies,  even  of  the  democratic  order,  who  expected 
to  inherit  the  official  cousequences  of  their  votes,  would  have  hesi- 
tated many  times  before  committing  themselves  to  the  perpetua- 
tJotn  of  the  existing  confusion  in  the  administration  of  the 
eolo&iee. 
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Wabhinotdn,  Jidjf,  1909, 
The  principal  topics  of  diecnssion  here  and  now  are,  first*  tha 
impending  campaign  for  the  control  of  the  next  Honae  <rf  Bepp&* 
eentatives,  and  the  issues  likely  to  be  pivotal  in  that  contest;  and, 
secondly,  the  significance  attaching  to  the  mission  of  Secretary 
Root,  who  has  been  deputed  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
Fan-American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  subsequently, 
to  visit  the  most  important  SpaniBh-American  Republics,  to- 
wit,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru, 

Is  it  poeeible  for  Democrats  to  overcome  the  majority  of  114 
which  the  Republicans  possess  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  gain  fiity-eight  seats,  now  occupied  by  their  op- 
ponents? On  the  face  of  things,  such  a  revolution  in  public 
opinion  seems  improbable,  if  not  incredible.  It  is  true  that  an 
even  more  pronounced  reversal  of  popular  sentiment  was  wit- 
nessed at  the  late  General  Election  in  the  United  Kingdom- 
But  there,  besides  a  number  of  contributory  grounds  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  voters,  the  Liberals  had  a  definite  issue,  that  of  Free 
Trade  versus  Protection,  in  which,  as  it  proved,  a  large  majority 
of  the  British  people  felt  vitally  concerned.  In  thia  country,  also, 
a  tariff  question  must  figure  conspicuously  in  the  canvass,  and 
Democratic  candidates  would  be  glad  to  make  the  battle  at  the 
ballot-box  turn  exclusively  upon  it  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
such  an  event,  they  could  obtain  considerable  support  from  Re- 
publican tariff-revisioniets,  not  only  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, but  also  in  Massachusetts  and  some  other  Northern  States. 
Even  then,  however,  it  is  disputable  whether  they  could  secure 
preponderance  in  the  next  House,  because  the  demand  for  tariff 
revision  is  unlikely  to  become  wide-spread  and  irresistible,  eo  long 
as  the  continuance  of  our  unexampled  prosperity  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Dingley  Tariff  cannot  be  generally  and  seriously  harmful. 
The  Republican  leaders  do  not  mean,  however,  to  let  the  contest 
hinge  upon  that  single  issue,  if  they  can  prevent  it  Speaker  Can- 
non, who  intends  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  canvass,  thinks  that 
his  party's  appeal  to  the  electors  should  be  based  on  the  record 
of  the  Fifty *ninth  Coiyrees,  which  he  describes  as  a  **  Congrees 
of  Achievem^t,*'  giving,  of  course,  the  credit  for  the  achieve- 
ment to  Republicans,  because,  as  poeaeesing  a  majority  in  each 
House,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  enact  or  defeat  proposed 
legislation.    It  is  certain  that,  on  the  score  of  accomplishment  the 
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first  sesfiion  of  the  Fifty-mnth  Congreae  has  been  phenameiml 
from  some  points  of  view.  As  regards  the  mere  quantity  of  work 
attempted  or  performed,  it  is  unparalleled.  Against  the  7,296 
bills  introduced,  and  the  3,465  bills  passed,  in  the  thre^  sessions 
of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  Mr.  Cannon  can  point  to  over  26,000 
bills  introduced  in  the  two  Houses  during  the  single  session  of 
the  present  Congress  just  concluded,  of  which  some  4,300  have  be- 
come laws.  With  respect  to  anotheor  kind  of  achievement,  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress  has  no  rival  in  our  political  annals.  It  seems  not 
BO  long  ago  that  the  Eepublican  pariy  was  held  up  to  obloquy  as 
responsible  for  a  "  Billion  Dollar  Congress  " ;  yet  now  the  lavish 
outlay  made  in  a  single  session  falls  but  little  short  of  nine  hun- 
dred millions. 

If  we  turn,  now,  to  the  quality  of  the  legislation  enacted,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  first  seasion  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, as  a  Congress,  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  record.  Had  it 
done  nothing  but  pass  the  Kailway  Rate  bill,  the  Meat  Inspection 
bill  and  the  Pure  Food  bill,  it  would  have  left  a  deep  mark  on  our 
economical  history,  and  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 
But,  if  we  closely  scrutinize  the  circumstances  under  which  those 
far-reaching  and  beneficent  laws  were  placed  upon  the  statute- 
book,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  aflBrm  the  justice  of  crediting  their 
enactment  to  the  Republican  party,  as  a  party.  Beyond  dispute, 
the  primary  and  paramount  credit  for  those  achievements  belongs 
to  President  Roosevelt.  But  for  the  influence  incessantly,  and 
persuasively  or  peremptorily,  ejrercised  by  him,  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate,  which  deferred  for  a  year  even  the  con- 
sideration of  the  project,  would  never  have  passed  the  Railway 
Rate  bill  in  its  actual  form.  It  is  true  that  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  promptly  professed  to 
side  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  this  matter  in  both  the  Fifty- 
eighth  and  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress;  but,  in  the  end,  when  the 
Railway  Rate  bill  went  to  conference,  it  seemed  to  experience 
a  slight  change  of  heart,  and  showed  itself  more  unwilling  than 
the  Senate  to  yield  full  assent  to  Mr.  Hoosevelt^s  wishes.  It  pur- 
sued a  similar  course  with  reference  to  the  Meat  Inspection  bill 
and  the  Pure  Food  bill.  Those  measures,  as  enacted,  would  have 
confonned  more  thoroughly  to  the  public  demands  if  the  Lower 
House  had  concurred  with  the  Senate  in  carrying  out  more  ex- 
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actly  the  pragranune  framed  and  adTocated  by  spokesmen  of  the 
Administration*  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  President  with  reference  to  each  of  theee  three  great 
reforms  received  the  zealous  support  of  every  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative and  of  almost  every  Democratic  Senator.  How,  then,  is 
it  possible  for  Speaker  Cannon  to  make  good  his  averment  that  the 
credit  for  passing  these  bills  belongs  rather  to  the  Bepnblican  than 
to  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress? 

The  hollowness  of  this  claim  is  80  patent  to  many  other  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  that  they  prefer  to  go  to  the  country  this 
year  on  a  platform  cnt  down  to  the  single  plank,  **  Endorse 
Roosevelt!"  What  wonld  be  the  pertinence  of  snch  an  appeal? 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  seeking  an  election  to  any  office  at  this  time, 
and  he  is  not  even  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1908.  He  and  his  intimate 
friends  treat  as  an  insnlt  the  intimation  that,  in  the  teeth  of 
his  declaration  to  the  contrary,  he  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  snch 
a  nomination  two  years  hence.  From  what  other  point  of  view 
docs  he  need  endorsement  at  the  hands  of  the  people?  In  order 
that  he  may  prosecute  and  supplement  the  reform  legislation  that 
is  already  so  far  advanced  ?  How  would  his  intention  to  that  end 
be  thwarted  by  a  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Republicans  to  Democrats?  Of  the  two  parties, 
the  Democrats  have  given  him,  as  we  have  seen,  the  more 
thoroughgoing  and  unwavering  assistance.  If  it  be,  in  truth,  the 
endorsement  of  Roosevelt's  reform  policy  that  ought  to  determine 
the  choice  of  Representatives  next  November,  it  is  rather  the 
Democrats  than  the  Republicans  who  have  a  right  to  claim  that 
the  choice  shall  be  exercised  on  their  behalf. 

Will  it  be  alleged  that  it  is  impossible  to  divorce  Mr.  Roosevelt 
from  the  party  that  made  him  President?  It  was  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate  who  tried  to  bring  about  such 
a  divorce,  by  postponing  for  a  year  consideration  of  the  Rate- 
making  bill  that  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress.  If,  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month, there  was  no  solidarity  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  between 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  President's  fault.  It  is  true  that  the  Re- 
publican majority  of  the  Lower  House  in  both  Congresses  have 
ostensibly  favored  Mr.  Roosevelf  s  projects,  but  we  repeat  tiiatj  as 
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to  each  of  the  three  especially  important  bills,  to  which  we  have 
abo^  referred.  Speaker  CanDon  aod  the  other  leaders  of  that 
majority  have,  by  their  stubborn  resistance,  in  the  House  and 
in  Conference,  hindered  the  President  from  obtaining  measures 
as  perfect  afi  he  desired.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  wofuld  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  asaurance  for  Speaker  Cannon  to  say  to  his 
constituents,  "By  endorsing  me,  you  endorse  Roosevelt*'  His 
Democratic  competitor  might  have  something  to  say  about  the 
matter.  On  the  whole,  we  opine  that  Bepublican  candidates  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  electors  from  tarifE 
revision  by  either  of  the  spurious  war-cries  which  have  been 
commended  to  them.  The  prevailing  belief  expressed  by  veteran 
politicians  in  Washington,  when  they  are  not  talking  for  publica- 
tion, is  that  the  revisionists  in  the  Republican  ranks  will  help 
the  Democrats  to  cut  down  the  present  majority  of  **  Stand- 
Patters"  in  the  l>wer  House,  but,  owing  to  the  persistence  of 
general  prosperity,  will  not  be  able  to  transform  it  into  a  minority. 
Of  course^  no  sensible  person  imagines  that  our  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  been  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a  war-ship  to 
discuss  such  questions  of  more  or  less  academic  interest  as  were 
the  chief  things  debated  in  the  last  Pan-American  Conference. 
For  such  an  unprecedented  proceeding,  there  must  have  been  a 
motive  more  relevant,  more  weighty  and  more  urgent  That 
motive  can  he  no  other  than  a  desire  to  prevent  the  Conference 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  committing  the  Latin- American  States  to 
a  formal  approval  of  the  Calvo  or  Drago  Doctrine,  and  infer- 
entially  from  holding  up  to  reprobation  the  assumption  on  the 
strength  of  which  President  Roosevelt  has  undertaken  to  collect 
and  distribute  the  customs  revenue  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  fundamental  postulate  on  which  the  President's  action  is 
ba«ed  is  that  powerful  creditor  nations  have  the  right  to  exact 
by  force  the  payment,  not  only  of  compensation  for  insults  or 
crimes  of  violence,  but  also  of  contractual  obligations,  due  from 
the  governments  or  citizens  of  weak  and  indebted  commonwealths. 
It  was  in  purananoe  of  this  postulate  that  Secretary  Hay  assented 
to  the  bombardment  of  Venezuelan  seaports  by  British,  German 
and  Italian  war  vessels^  and  to  the  subsequent  confiscation  of  a 
third  of  the  customs  revenue  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello  for 
the  payment  of  debts  arising  out  of  contracts.  Still  accepting  the 
postulate,  but  desirous  of  avoiding  the  mischievous  consequences 
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of  its  concrete  application  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr. 
velt  has  practically  said,  by  the  position  which  he  has  taken  in  the 
affairs  of  Santo  Domingo,  "  I  admit  that  the  Italian,  Belgian,  Ger- 
man and  other  European  creditors  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
haye,  by  international  usage,  a  right  to  occupy  Dominican  sea- 
ports, and  sequestrate  their  customs  duties  until  such  debts  as  theyj 
may  justly  claim  are  paid;  but,  in  order  to  shield  a  feeble  Ameri*! 
can  commonwealth  from  the  fate  of  Egjrpt,  I  am  willing  to  offer 
mediation  between  creditor  and  debtor,  and  to  collect  and  ap- 
portion the  revenue  of  the  threatened  delinquent  in  the  interest 
of  both  parties."  It  is  well  known  that  the  proposal  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Dominican  Executive,  and  that  the  European 
creditor-Powers  have  deemed  it  judicious  to  acqui^ce  in  the  ar- 
rangement 

Now  the  so-called  **  Calvo  *'  or  "  Drago  "  Doctrine,  which  will  be 
advocated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  spokesmen  of  Argentina,  and 
which,  it  is  known,  is  looked  upon  with  favor  in  other  Latin- 
Americjm  commonwealths,  strikes  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Roosevelfs 
fundamental  postulate.  This  doctrine  insists  that,  so  far  aa 
debts  arising  out  of  contract  are  concerned,  the  relation  of  foreign 
creditors  to  an  indebted  State  must  be  governed  by  the  maxim 
caveat  emptor,  and  that,  in  default  of  payment,  the  creditor  must 
be  remitted  to  the  tribunals  of  the  debtor-country,  or  to  diplomatic 
negotiations.  If  this  doctrine  could  be  embedded  in  international 
law,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Boosevelt  would  have  no  occasion  to 
offer  to  perform  the  office  of  revenue  collector  and  distributor  on 
behalf  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Secretary  Root  goes  to  Dio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing the  Pan-American  Conference,  first,  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  securing  the  assent  of  the  European 
nations  soon  to  be  represented  at  The  Hague  to  the  Calvo  Doc- 
trine, inasmuch  as  the  most  important  of  them  are  committed 
to  the  opposite  principle;  and,  secondly,  that  no  greate^r  mis- 
fortune than  the  universal  adoption  of  that  doctrine  could  over- 
take the  Latin-American  States,  for,  from  that  moment,  their 
credit  on  the  European  stock-exchanges  would  be  reduced  to  zero. 
Should  Mr.  Root  be  able  to  make  good  these  two  averments,  he  will 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Roosevelt*©  substi- 
tute for  the  Calvo  Doctrine  provides  the  only  method  of  escape 
from  a  difficult  and  dangerous  dilemma* 
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Mark  Twain. 

For  information  ropirding  this  distin^niit'liod  contributor, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  hody  of  the  Keview,  which,  dur- 
ing the  coniini,'  year,  will  contain  eliapt(»rs  selected  from  his 
Autobiography. 

is  an  American  citizen  who  has  «i:iven  much  time  to  the  study 
and  exposition  of  subjects  connected  with  the  politics  and  the 
pul)]ic  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
iiOLDwiN'  Smith, 

the  veiUTal)le  scholar,  liistorian,  critics  and  puldicist,  has  en- 
riched the  i)a>res  of  the  Kkvikw,  at  intervals,  for  many  years, 
by  contrilaitions  embodying::  his  views  and  reflections  upon 
subjects  of  ])ul)lic  interest.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
O-xford,  and  be  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  University 
College,  of  which  be  was  eh'cted  a  Fellow  in  184T.  lu  1858 
he  was  a))poinlcd  He.irius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford,  and  bis  tenure  of  that  chair,  which  terminated  in 
l^<)<;,  was  (lisiingnisbed  by  the  delivery  of  a  large  number 
of  Iccturcv  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  which  attracted  the 
widest  attention.  On  the  opening  of  Cornell  University,  in 
18<>8,  having  areej)ted  the  invitation  tendered  to  him,  he 
settled  in  the  United  States  a^  Professor  of  English  and 
Constitutional  History  in  that  institution.  In  18T1,  h(»  ex- 
changed this  ])o<\  for  that  of  a  non-resid(»nt  ]>rofessorship. 
Among  bis  works  are  *'  Irish  History  and  Irish  Character," 
**  Lecture-    on    Mod'^rii    Hi-tnrv,"    '*  Three    English    States- 
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ing' the  coniinir  year,  will  contain  chapt(»rs  selected  from  his 
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is  an  American  citizen  who  has  given  much  time  to  the  study 
and  exposition  of  sni)jects  connected  with  the  politics  and  the 
puhlic  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
(lOLDwiN  Smith, 

thr  veniTahle  scliolar.  liistorian,  critic  and  pnlilicist,  has  en- 
ricluMl  tile  jiages  of  tlie  Kkview.  at  intervals,  for  many  years, 
l»v  contril'iitioiis  emhodying  liis  views  and  reflections  uj)on 
snlgects  of  piihiic  interest.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and  hr  actecl  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  University 
(nljigc,  of  wliich  he  was  ele(t(»d  a  Fellow  in  1847.  In  l.SoH 
he  was  appointed  liegins  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford,  ami  his  tenure  of  that  chair,  which  terminated  in 
Imk;,  was  (listinguisluMl  l)y  the  delivery  of  a  large  number 
of  iectun-^  of  <'XtrMonlinary  hrilliaui-y  which  attracted  the 
wi(le>t  attrntion.  On  tin*  o])ening  of  Cornell  T'niversity,  in 
ISC.S,  ]ja\ing  accepted  tlh*  invitation  ten<lered  to  him,  he 
scttlcMJ  in  the  United  Stat(>s  a>  Professor  of  English  and 
('(nistitntional  History  in  tliat  institution.  In  1871,  he  ex- 
cliangcfl  thi-  po<t  for  that  of  a  non-resident  professorship. 
Among  lijv  \\t)vk>  arc  "  Irish  History  and  Irish  C^haracter," 
*' Lecture-    on    Modern    Hist'»r\,"    **  Three    P^nglish    States- 


men,  Cromwell,  Pitt  and  Pym,'  and  "  A  Short  History  of 
England  Down  to  the  Reformation." 

W.  H.  Mallock, 

one  of  the  best  known  of  contemporary  English  waiters  on 
economic  and  philosophical  subjects,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. He  never  adopted  any  profession,  though  at  one  time 
he  was  intended  for  diplomacy.  Among  his  writings  are  "  The 
Xew  Republic/'  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  "The  New  Paul 
and  Virginia,"  "  Studies  of  Contemporary  Superstitions," 
"  Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine,"  "  Social  Equality," 
"  Property  and  Progress,"  "  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,"  etc. 
In  his  political  and  economic  writings,  Mr.  Mallock's  main 
object  has  been  to  expose  fallacies  in  Radicalism  and  So- 
cialism, while  his  philosophical  writings  have  aimed  at  show- 
ing that  science  taken  by  itself  can  supply  no  basis  for  re- 
ligion. 

Edward  Ltssner, 

a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  New  York  University,  is 
special  New  York  correspondent  for  "  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,"  and  a  political  writer  on  that  paper.  He  has  from 
time  to  time  contributed  non-political  articles  to  a  number  of 
other  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes 

is  the  rabbi  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  Jewish 
synagogues  in  the  country  —  Shearith  Israel  of  New  York. 
He  was  educated  in  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
some  thirty  years  ago.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  New  York  University  Medical  School,  but 
determined  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  Church, 
in  which  he  soon  took  and  maintains  a  conspicuous  and  repre- 
sentative position. 

Wolf  vox  Schierbrand, 

a  member  of  a  distinguished  German  family,  was  born  in 
Dresden  in  1851.  Having  served  in  the  (lerinaa  army 
throughout  the  Franco-Gennan  war,  be  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1872  and  applied  himself  to  journalistic  work,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  formed  connections  with  a  numl)er 
of  prominent  papers  in  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  (^hicago. 
In  1886,  he  went  to  Teheran,  as  secretary  to  General  F.  H. 


Winston,  who  had  Invn  appointed  Tnited  Stato8  Minister  to 
IVrsia.  From  lSi)4  to  11)01,  he  was  chief  correspondent  in 
HiTlin  for  the  Associated  Press. 

H.  C.  G.  Baun\by, 

a  native  of  Brooklyn,  has  iKH^n  connected  for  several  years 
with  a  prominent  Stock  Exchange  firm  in  New  York.  He 
has  s^iven  closi*  attention  to  the  subject  of  railway  finance. 
In  100*^,  he  compiled  a  hook  entitled  "  Analysis  of  Railroad 
Heports,"  and  he  has  contributed  numerous  reviews  of  rail- 
way j)ro^rcss  to  financial  publications. 

Ix)uisE  Colli Eu  Willcox 

was  born  in  Chicas^o.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  was  educated  in  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Later,  she  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Conservatory 
of  I^eipzig,  and  for  two  years  in  Birmingham,  England. 
She  has  lived  in  Virginia  since  1887,  and  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  "East  and  West,"  "The  Chap -Book,''  "The 
Century,"  "  The  Outlook,"  "  Poet-Lore,"  "  The  Times-Demo- 
crat "  of  New  Orleans,  "  The  Boston  Transcript "  and  "  The 
Evening  Post "  of  New  York.  F'or  several  years,  she  has 
l)een  a  reader  and  adviser  of  one  of  the  leading  publishing 
houses,  and  has  regularly  contributed  editorials  to  "  Harper's 
Weekly." 

(fERTRUDE  AtHEKTOX 

is  well  known  to  readers  of  American  fiction  as  the  author 
of  many  distin<>uishod  works.  "The  Conqueror"  attracted 
a  creat  d(»al  of  attention  a  few  years  ago  as  the  first  attempt 
on  a  ]ar<ro  scale  to  write  the  luogra])hy  of  a  real  man  in  the 
form  of  fiction.  This  was  the  story  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
^frs.  Athcrton,  who  is  a  irroat-grandniece  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, was  horn  and  educated  in  California.  She  has  lived  much 
nhroad. 

.1.    II.    FiNLKV, 

President  of  \\w  ColleLTo  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  was  Imrn 
:it  (irand  Ridi^e,  Illinois.  Uavinir  ^^raduated  at  Knox  Col- 
leiro  in  ISs;,  h^  studied  for  two  years  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, lie  WHS  thrn  called  to  act  as  Seer<'tary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Assorinticm  of  New  York,  and  founded  and 
'Mlited  the  *' Stnte  Charities  Keeord  "  and  "The  Charities 
Review  of  \e\v  York.'     From  1SJ)2  to  18J)9  he  was  President 


of  Knox  Colk'^re,  and  after  a  short  period,  during  which 
lio  edited  "Harper's  Weekly"  and  "  McClure's  Magazine," 
he  beeanie  l^rofessor  of  Polities  in  Princeton  University,  and 
n^tained  that  chair  until,  in  1903,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
post  wliieli  he  now  fills  with  great  efficiency  and  distinction. 
il.W.  Mahik 

was  horn  at  Cold  Spring,  on  the  Hudson,  in  1846,  and  after 
graduating  in  arts  at  Williams  College,  in  1867,  he  passed 
through  a  eoursi?  of  law,  which  he  studied  at  the  Columbia 
College  liinv  School.  He  had  scarcely  begun  to  practise. 
wht»n  he  was  offertHl  a  t>osition  on  the  editorial  staff  of  "  The 
Christian  Union,"  now  **  The  Outlook,"  of  which,  for  many 
years,  he  has  Invn  the  Associate  Editor  with  Dr.  L^nnan 
Ablmtt.  His  first  lHX>k  was  a  little  volume  of  Norse  stories, 
publislunl  in  1884,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  collection 
of  articles  which  had  apjH?anxl  in  "The  Christian  Union" 
under  the  title,  **  Aly  Study  Fin\"  Since  then  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  have  emauatiHl  fn>m  his  jhmi,  which  have  gaineil 
for  Mr.  Mabie  a  forv»uu>st  plact?  among  our  best  critics.  His 
uuv<t  iu^|M>rtant  ami  original  work  is  his  study  of  **  William 
ShakesjHHin? :  Poet,  Dramatist  and  Man." 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.-!.* 

BY   MABK  TWAIN. 


Prefatory  Note. — l^lr.  Clemens  began  to  write  his  autobiography 
many  years  ago,  and  he  continues  to  add  to  it  day  by  day.  It  was  his 
original  intention  to  permit  no  publication  of  his  memoirs  until  after 
his  death ;  but,  after  leaving  "  Pier  No.  70/'  he  concluded  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  might  now  suitably  be  giren  to  the  public.  It  is  that 
portion,  garnered  from  the  quarter-million  of  words  already  written, 
which  will  appear  in  this  Review  during  the  coming  year.  No  part  of 
the  autobiography  will  be  published  in  book  form  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  author. — Edttor    N.  A.  R. 

INTRODUCTION. 
I  IXTEND  that  this  antohiography  shall  become  a  model  for 
all  future  autobiographies  when  it  is  published,  after  my  death, 
and  I  also  intend  that  it  shall  be  read  and  admired  a  good  many 
eentnries  because  of  its  form  nnd  methjod — a  form  and  method 
whereby  the  past  and  the  present  are  constantly  brought  face  to 
fnco,  resulting  in  contrasts  which  newly  fire  up  the  interest  all 
along,  like  contact  of  flint  with  steel.  Moreover,  this  auto- 
biography of  mine  docs  not  select  from  my  life  its  showy  episodes, 
but  deals  mainly  in  the  common  experiences  which  go  to  make  up 
the  life  of  the  average  human  being,  because  these  episodes  are  of 
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of  Knox  Collc'ge,  and  after  a  t?hort  period,  during  which 
he  edited  "  flarper's  Weekly  "  and  "  McClure's  Magazine," 
he  he(!ame  I'rofessor  of  Polities  in  Princeton  University,  and 
retained  that  chair  until,  in  1903,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
post  which  he  now  fills  with  great  efficiency  and  distinction. 
il.W.MABiK 

was  born  at  Cold  Spring,  on  the  Hudson,  in  1846,  and  after 
graduating  in  arts  at  Williams  College,  in  1867,  he  passed 
through  a  courw*  of  law,  which  he  studied  at  the  Coluniljia 
College  Law  S(fhool.  He  had  scarcely  begun  to  practice. 
wli(»n  lu!  was  off(!red  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  "  The 
Christian  Union,"  now  "  The  Outlook,"  of  which,  for  many 
years,  he  has  been  the  Associate  Editor  with  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott.  His  first  book  was  a  little  volume  of  Norse  stories, 
published  in  1884,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  collection 
of  articles  which  had  appeared  in  "  The  Christian  Union  " 
under  the  title,  "  My  Study  Fire."  Since  then  a  large  num- 
luT  of  works  have  emaiuited  from  his  pen,  which  have  gained 
for  Mr.  Mabie  a  foremost  place  among  our  best  critics.  His 
most  important  and  original  work  is  his  study  of  "  William 
Shakespeare:  Poet,  Dramatist  and  Man." 
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a  sort  wluch  he  is  familiar  with  in  his  own  lif e^  and  in  which  he 
sees  his  own  life  reflected  and  set  down  in  print  The  nsnal, 
conventional  autobiographer  seems  to  particularly  hnnt  out  those 
occasions  in  his  career  when  he  came  into  contact  with  celebrated 
persons,  whereas  his  contacts  with  the  uncelebrated  were  just  as 
interesting  to  him,  and  would  be  to  his  reader,  and  were  vastly 
more  numerous  than  his  collisions  with  the  famous. 

Howells  was  here  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  told  him  the  whole 
scheme  of  this  autobiography  and  its  apparently  systemless  sys- 
tem— only  apparently  systemless,  for  it  is  not  really  that  It  is  a 
deliberate  system,  and  the  law  of  the  system  is  that  I  shall  talk 
about  the  matter  which  for  the  moment  interests  me,  and  cast 
it  aside  and  talk  about  something  else  the  moment  its  interest 
for  me  is  exhausted.  It  is  a  system  which  follows  no  charted 
course  and  is  not  going  to  follow  any  such  course.  It  is  a 
system  which  is  a  complete  and  pjirposed  jutable — a  course  which 
begins  nowhere,  follows  no  specified  route,  and  can  never  reach  an 
end  while  I  am  alive,  for  the  reason  that,  if  I  should  talk  to  the 
stenographer  two  hours  a  day  for  a  hundred  years,  I  should  still 
never  be  able  to  set  down  a  tenth  part  of  the  things  which  have 
interested  me  in  my  lifetime.  I  told  Howells  that  this  auto- 
biography of  mine  would  live  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  without 
any  effort,  and  would  then  take  a  fresh  start  and  live  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

He  said  he  believed  it  would,  and  asked  me  if  I  meant  to  make 
a  library  of  it 

I  said  that  that  was  my  design ;  but  that,  if  I  should  live  long 
enough,  the  set  of  volumes  could  not  be  cbntainefd  merely  in  a 
ciiy,  it  would  require  a  State,  and  that  there  would  not  be  any 
multi-billionaire  alive,  perhaps,  at  any  time  during  its  existence 
who  would  be  able  to  buy  a  full  set,  except  on  the  instalment  plan. 

Howells  applauded,  and  was  full  of  praises  and  endorsement, 
which  was  wise  in  him  and  judicious.  If  he  hafl  mtoifeSteS  a 
difffep^t  spiritj  I  would  have  thrown  him  out  of  th<e  winflbw.  I 
like  criticHsm,  But  it  must  Kb  my  way. 


I. 

Back  of  the  Virginia  Clemenses  is  a  dim  procession  of  ances- 
tors stretching  back  to  Noah's  time.  According  to  tradition,  some 
rf  thWrn  weife  pirtfl^  ftiS  slavers  in  Eli^atfeEh'i^  tinlfe.    fitit  this 
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if  DO  dis<?redit  to  them,  for  so  were  Drake  and  Hawkina  and  the 
others*  It  waa  a  respectable  trade,  then,  and  monarchs  were 
I/artBcrs  in  it.  In  my  time  I  have  had  desirea  to  be  a  pirate 
myself.  The  reader — if  he  will  look  deep  down  in  his  secret 
hearty  will  find — but  never  mind  what  he  will  find  there;  I  am 
not  writing  hie  Autobiography,  bnt  mine.  Later,  according  to 
tradition,  one  of  the  proceesion  was  Ambassador  to  Spain  in  the 
time  of  James  1,  or  of  Charles  I,  and  married  there  and  sent  down 
a  strain  of  Spanish  blood  to  warm  ns  up.  Also,  according  to  tra- 
dition, this  one  or  another — Geoffrey  Clement,  by  name — ^helped 
to  aenteoiee  Charles  to  death. 

I  have  not  examined  into  these  traditions  myself,  partly  be- 
cause I  was  indolent,  and  partly  because  I  waa  so  busy  polishing 
up  this  end  of  the  line  and  tr3dng  to  make  it  showy;  but  the  other 
Clemenses  claim  that  they  have  made  the  examination  and  that 
it  stood  the  test.  Therefore  I  have  always  taken  for  granted  that 
1  did  help  Charles  out  of  his  troubles,  by  ancestral  proiy.  My 
instincts  have  persuaded  me,  too.  Whenever  we  have  a  strong  and 
persistent  and  ineradicable  instinct,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
original  with  U8»  but  inherited — inherited  from  away  back,  and 
hardened  and  perfected  by  the  petrifying  influence  of  time.  Now 
I  have  been  always  and  unchangingly  bitter  against  Charles,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  this  feeling  trickled  down  to  me  through 
the  veins  of  my  forebears  from  the  heart  of  that  judge ;  for  it  is 
not  my  disposition  to  be  bitter  against  people  on  my  own  personal 
account  I  am  not  bitter  against  Jeffreys.  I  ought  to  be,  but  I 
am  not  It  indicates  that  my  ancestors  of  James  Il'e  time  were 
indifferent  to  him ;  I  do  not  know  why ;  I  never  could  make  it  out ; 
hut  that  is  what  it  indicates;  And  I  have  always  felt  friendly 
toward  Satan.  Of  course  that  is  ancestral ;  it  must  be  in  the  blood, 
for  I  could  not  have  originated  it 

.  .  ,  ,  And  so,  by  the  testimony  of  instinct,  hacked  by  the  as- 
sertions of  Clemenses  who  said  they  had  examined  the  records,  I 
have  always  been  obliged  to  l>elieve  that  Geoffrey  Clement  the 
martyr*maker  was  an  ancestor  of  mine,  and  to  regard  him  with 
favor,  and  in  fact  pride.  This  has  not  had  a  good  effect  upon  me, 
for  it  has  made  me  vain,  and  that  is  a  fault.  It  has  made  me 
set  myself  above  people  who  were  less  fortunate  in  their  ancestry 
than  I,  and  has  moved  me  to  take  them  down  a  peg,  upon  occa- 
0ion«  ani  say  things  to  them  which  hurt  them  before  company. 


^^ 
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A  case  of  the  kind  happened  in  Berlin  several  years  ago. 
William  Walter  Phelps  was  our  Minister  at  the  Emperor's  Court, 
th^  and  one  evening  he  had  me  to  dinner  to  meet  Connt  S.,  a 
cabinet  minister.  This  nobleman  was  of  long  and  illustrious 
descent  Of  course  I  wanted  to  let  out  the  fact  that  I  had  some 
ancestors,  too ;  but  I  did  not  want  to  pull  them  out  of  their  graves 
by  the  ears,  and  I  never  could  seem  to  get  the  chance  to  work  them 
in  in  a  way  that  would  look  sutHciently  casual.  I  suppose  Phelps 
was  in  the  same  difficulty.  In  fact  he  looked  distraught,  now  and 
then — ^just  as  a  person  looks  who  wants  to  uncover  an  ancestor 
purely  by  accident,  and  cannot  think  of  a  way  that  will  seem  ac- 
cidental enpugh.  But  at  last,  after  dinner,  he  made  a  try.  He 
took  us  about  his  drawing-room,  showing  us  the  pictures,  and 
finally  stopped  before  a  rude  and  ancient  engraving.  It  was  a 
picture  of  the  court  that  tried  Charles  I.  There  was  a  pyramid 
of  judges  in  Puritan  slouch  hats,  and  below  them  three  bare- 
headed secretaries  seated  at  a  table.  Mr.  Phelps  put  his  finger 
upon  one  of  the  three,  and  said  with  exulting  indifiEerence — 

"  An  ancestor  of  mine.*'  * 

I  put  my  finger  on  a  judge,  and  retorted  wifh  scathing  languid- 
ness — 

''  Ancestor  of  mine.    But  it  is  a  small  matter.    I  have  others.** 

It  was  not  noble  in  me  to  do  it.  I  have  always  r^retted  it 
since.  But  it  landed  him.  I  wonder  how  he  felt?  However,  it 
ma^e  no  difference  in  our  friendship,  which  shows  that  he  was 
fine  and  high,  notwithstanding  the  humbleness  of  his  origin. 
And  it  was  also  creditable  in  me,  too,  that  I  could  overlook  it. 
I  made  no  change  in  my  bearing  toward  him,  but  always  treated 
him  as  an  equal.   . 

But  it  was  a  hard  night  for  me  in  one  way.  Mr.  Phelps  thought 
I  was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  so  did  Count  S.;  but  I  didn't, 
for  there  was  nothing  in  my  invitation  to  indicate  it.  It  was 
just  a  friendly  offhand  note,  on  a  card.  By  the  time  dinner  was 
announced  Phelps  was  himself  in  a  state  of  doubt.  Something 
had  to  be  done;  and  it  was  not  a  handy  time  for  explanations. 
He  tried  to  get  me  to  go  out  with  him,  but  I  held  back; 
then  he  tried  S.,  and  he  also  declined.  There  was  another 
guest,  but  there  was  no  trouble  about  him.  We  finally  went  out 
in  a  pile.  There  was  a  decorous  plunge  for  seats,  and  I  got  the 
one  at  Mr.  Phelps's  left,  the  Count  captured  the  one  facing 
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Phelps,  and  the  other  giiest  had  to  take  the  place  of  honor,  since 
he  could  not  help  himself.  We  returned  to  the  drawing-room  in 
the  original  disorder,  I  had  new  shoes  on,  and  they  were  tight. 
At  eleven  I  Was  privately  crying;  I  couldn't  help  it,  the  pain  was 
so  cruel.  Conversation  had  been  dead  for  an  hour.  S,  had 
been  due  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  official  ever  since  half  past 
nine.  At  last  we  all  rose  by  one  blessed  impulse  and  went  down 
to  the  street  door  without  explanations — in  a  pile,  and  no  pre- 
cedence; and  so,  parted. 

The  evening  had  its  defects;  stiU,  I  got  my  ancestor  in,  and  was 
satisfied. 

Among  the  Virginian  Clemenses  were  Jere.  (already  men- 
tioned), and  Sherrard.  Jere.  Clemens  had  a  wide  reputation  as 
a  good  pistol-shot,  and  once  it  enabled  him  to  get  on  the  friend- 
ly side  of  some  drummers  when  they  wouldn't  have  paid  any 
attention  to  mere  smooth  words  and  arguments.  He  was  out 
stumping  the  State  at  the  time.  The  drummers  were  grouped 
in  front  of  the  stand,  and  had  been  hired  by  the  opposition  to 
drum  while  he  made  his  speech.  When  he  was  ready  to  begin, 
he  got  out  his  revolver  and  laid  it  before  him,  and  said  in  his  soft, 
silky  way — 

"I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  anybody,  and  shall  try  not  to;  but 
I  have  got  just  a  bullet  apiece  for  those  six  drums,  and  if  you 
ahould  want  to  play  on  them,  don't  stand  behind  them." 

Sherrard  Clemens  was  a  Republican  Congressman  from  West 
Virginia  in  the  war  days,  and  then  went  out  to  St  Louis,  where 
the  James  Clemens  branch  lived,  and  still  lives,  and  there  he 
became  a  warm  rebel.  This  was  after  the  war.  At  the  time  that 
he  was  a  Republican  I  was  a  rebel ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  become 
a  rebel  I  was  become  (temporarily)  a  Republican.  The  Clemenses 
have  always  done  the  best  they  could  to  keep  the  political  balances 
level,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  inconvenience  them.  I  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  Sherrard  Clemens;  but  once  I  in- 
troduced Senator  Hawley  to  a  Republican  mass  meeting  in  New 
England,  and  then  I  got  a  bitter  letter  from  Sherrard  from  St. 
Louia.  He  said  that  the  Republicans  of  the  North — ^no,  the 
**  mmdsUls  of  the  North  "—had  swept  away  the  old  aristocracy  of 
the  Somtii  with  fire  and  sword,  and  it  ill  became  me,  an  aristocrat 
by  blood,  to  train  with  that  kind  of  swine.  Did  I  forget  that  I 
waa  aLambton? 
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That  was  a  reference  to  my  mother's  side  of  the  house.  As  I 
have  already  said,  she  was  a  Lambton — ^Lambton  with  a  p,  for 
some  of  the  American  Lamptons  could  not  spell  very  well  in  early 
times,  and  so  the  name  suffered  at  their  hands.  She  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  married  my  father  in  Lexington  in  1823,  when 
she  was  twenty  years  old  and  he  twenty-four.  Neither  of  them 
had  an  overplus  of  property.  She  brought  him  two  or  three 
negroes,  but  nothing  else,  I  think.  They  removed  to  the  remote 
and  secluded  village  of  Jamestown,  in  the  mountain  solitudes  of 
east  Tennessee.  There  their  first  crop  of  children  was  bom,  but 
as  I  was  of  a  later  vintage  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  it 
I  was  postponed — ^postponed  to  Missouri.  Missouri  was  an  un- 
known new  State  and  needed  attractions. 

I  think  that  my  eldest  brother,  Orion,  my  sisters  Pamela  and 
Margaret,  and  my  brother  Benjamin  were  bom  in  Jamestown. 
There  may  have  been  others,  but  as  to  that  I  am  not  sure.  It  was 
a  great  lift  for  that  little  village  to  have  my  parents  come  there. 
It  was  hoped  that  they  would  stay,  so  that  it  would  become  a  city. 
It  was  supposed  that  they  would  stay.  And  so  there  was  a  boom; 
but  by  and  by  they  went  away,  and  prices  went  down,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  Jamestown  got  another  start  I  have  written 
about  Jamestown  in  the  '^  Gilded  Age,''  a  book  of  mine,  but  it  was 
from  hearsay,  not  from  personal  knowledge.  My  father  left  a 
fine  estate  behind  him  in  the  r^on  round  about  Jamestown — 
76,000  acres.*  When  he  died  in  1847  he  had  owned  it  about 
twenty  years.  The  taxes  were  almost  nothing  (five  dollars  a  year 
for  the  whole),  and  he  had  always  paid  them  regularly  and  kept 
his  title  perfect  He  had  always  said  that  the  land  would  not 
become  valuable  in  his  time,  but  that  it  would  be  a  commodious 
provision  for  his  children  some  day.  It  contained  coal,  copper, 
iron  and  timber,  and  he  said  that  in  the  course  of  time  railways 
would  pierce  to  that  region,  and  then  the  property  would  be  prop- 
erty in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  also  produced  a  wild  grape  of 
a  promising  sort  He  had  sent  some  samples  to  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  of  Cincinnati,  to  get  his  judgment  upon  them,  and  Mr. 
Longworth  had  said  that  they  would  make  as  good  wine  as  his 
Gatawbas.  The  land  contained  all  these  riches;  and  also  oil,  but 
my  father  did  not  know  that,  and  of  course  in  those  early  days  he 
would  have  cared  nothing  about  it  if  he  had  known  it    The  oil 

*Oorreetion.    1900:  it  was  mbove  100,000,  it  i^tears. 
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i  not  diBCOTered  until  about  1895.  I  wish  I  owned  a  couple  of 
acres  of  the  land  now.  In  which  caee  I  would  not  be  writing 
Autobiographies  for  a  living.  My  father's  d}ing  charge  was, 
*^  Cling  to  the  land  and  wait;  let  nothing  beguile  it  away  from 
you.*'  My  mother's  favorite  cousin,  Janies  Lampton,  who  figures 
in  the  "  Gilded  Age  '*  as  "  Colonel  Sellers,''  always  said  of  that 
land — and  said  it  with  blazing  enthusiasm,  too, — "  There's 
millions  in  it — ^millions  1"  It  is  true  that  he  always  said  that 
about  everything — and  was  always  mistaken,  too;  but  this  time 
lie  was  right;  wMch  shows  that  a  man  who  goes  around  with  a 
prophecy-gun  ought  never  to  get  discouraged ;  if  he  will  keep  up 
his  heart  and  fire  at  everything  he  sees,  he  is  bound  to  hit  some- 
thing by  and  by. 

Many  persons  regarded  **  Colonel  Sellers  "  as  a  fiction,  an  in- 
vention, an  extravagant  impossibility,  and  did  me  the  honor  to 
call  him  a  ** creation";  but  they  were  mistaken.  I  merely  put 
him  on  paper  as  he  was;  he  was  not  a  person  who  could  be  ejc- 
aggerated.  The  incidents  which  looked  most  extravagant,  both 
in  the  book  and  on  the  stage,  were  not  inventions  of  mine  but 
were  facts  of  his  life;  and  I  was  present  when  they  were  devel- 
oped. John  T.  Raymond's  audiences  used  to  come  near  to  dying 
with  laughter  over  the  turnip-eating  scene;  but,  extravagant  as 
the  Boene  was,  it  was  faithful  to  the  facts,  in  aU  its  absurd  de- 
tails. The  thing  happened  in  Lampton's  own  house,  and  I  was 
present.  In  fact  I  was  myself  the  guest  who  ate  the  turnips.  In 
the  hands  of  a  great  actor  that  piteous  scene  would  have  dimmed 
any  manly  spectator's  eyes  with  tears,  and  racked  his  ribs  apart 
with  laughter  at  the  same  time.  But  Raymond  was  great  in 
humorous  portrayal  only.  In  that  he  was  superb,  he  was  won- 
derful— in  a  word,  great;  in  all  things  else  he  waa  a  pigmy  of  the 
pigmiea. 

The  real  Colonel  Sellers,  aa  I  knew  him  in  Jamee  Lampton, 
was  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  spirit,  a  manly  man,  a  straight  and 
honorable  man,  a  man  with  a  big,  foolish,  unselfish  heart  in  his 
bosom,  a  man  bom  to  be  loved;  and  he  was  loved  by  all  his  friends, 
and  by  his  family  worshipped.  It  is  the  right  word.  To  them  he 
was  but  little  less  than  a  god.  The  real  Colonel  Sellers  was  never 
on  the  stage.  Only  half  of  him  was  there.  Raymond  could  not 
play  the  other  half  of  him;  it  was  above  his  level.  That  half 
was  made  up  of  qualities  of  which  Raymond  was  wholly  destitute. 
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For  Baymond  was  not  a  manly  man^  he  was  not  an  honorable  man 
nor  an  honest  one,  he  was  emply  and  selfish  and  vnlgar  and  ig- 
norant and  silly,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  in  him  where  his  heart 
should  have  been.  There  was  only  one  man  who  could  have  played 
the  whole  of  Colonel  Sellers,  and  that  was  Frank  Mayo.* 

It  is  a  world  of  surprises.  They  fall,  too,  where  one  is  least  ex- 
pecting them.  When  I  introduced  Sellers  into  the  book,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  who  was  writing  the  story  with  me,  proposed 
a  change  of  Sellers's  Christian  name.  Ten  years  before,  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  West,  he  had  come  across  a  man  named 
Eschol  Sellers,  and  he  thought  that  Eschol  was  just  the  right 
and  fitting  name  for  our  Sellers,  since  it  was  odd  and  quaint 
and  all  that  I  liked  the  idea,  but  I  said  that  that  man  might 
turn  up  and  object  But  Warner  said  it  couldn't  happen;  that 
he  was  doubtless  dead  by  this  time,  a  man  with  a  name  like  that 
couldn't  live  long;  and  be  he  dead  or  alive  we  must  have  the 
name,  it  was  exactly  the  right  one  and  we  couldn't  do  without 
it  So  the  change  was  made.  Warner's  man  was  a  farmer  in  a 
cheap  and  humble  way.  When  the  book  had  been  out  a  week, 
a  college-bred  g  ntleman  of  courtly  manners  and  ducal  upholstery 
arrived  in  Ha. i ford  in  a  sultry  state  of  mind  and  with  a  libel 
suit  in  his  eye,  and  his  name  was  Eschol  Sellers!  He  had 
never  heard  of  the  other  one,  and  had  never  been  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  him.  This  damaged  aristocrat's  programme  was 
quite  definite  and  businesslike:  the  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany must  suppress  the  edition  as  far  as  printed,  and  change  the 
name  in  the  plates,  or  stand  a  suit  for  $10,000.  He  carried  away 
the  Company's  promise  and  many  apologies,  and  we  changed  the 
name  back  to  Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers,  in  the  plates.  Apparent- 
ly there  is  nothing  that  cannot  happen.  Even  the  existence  of 
two  unrelated  men  wearing  the  impossible  name  of  Eschol  Sellers 
is  a  possible  thing. 

James  Lampton  floated,  all  his  days,  in  a  tinted  mist  of  mag- 
nificent dreams,  and  died  at  last  without  seeing  one  of  them 
realized.  I  saw  him  last  in  1884,  when  it  had  been  twent}'- 
mx  years  since  I  ate  the  basin  of  raw  turnips  and  washed  them 
down  with  a  bucket  of  water  in  his  house.  He  was  become  old 
and  white-headed,  but  he  entered  to  me  in  the  same  old  breezy 

*  Rajmond  waa  playing  "  Colonel  Sellers  **   in   1876   and   along  there. 

oat  twenty  years  later  Mayo   '  •  " -- 

played  the  title  rOle  delightfully. 


Aboat  twenty  years  later  Mayo  dramatized  *'  Pudd'nheed  Wilson  **  and 
Illy. 
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way  of  his  earlier  Hfe^  and  he  was  nil  there,  yet — ^uot  a  detail 
wanting:  the  happy  light  in  his  eye,  the  abounding  hope  in  his 
heart,  the  persuasive  tongue^  the  miracle-breeding  imagination 
— ^they  were  all  there:  and  before  I  could  tnrn  around  he  was  pol- 
ishing up  his  Aladdin's  lamp  and  flashing  the  secret  riches  of  the 
world  before  me.  I  said  \o  myself,  "  I  did  not  overdraw  him  by 
a  shade,  I  set  him  down  as  he  was;  and  he  is  the  same  man  to- 
day. Cable  will  recognize  him."  I  asked  him  to  excuse  me 
a  moment,  and  ran  into  the  next  room,  which  was  Cable's;  Cable 
and  I  were  stumping  the  Union  on  a  reading  tour.    I  said — 

**  I  am  goiug  to  leave  your  door  open,  so  that  you  can  listen. 
There  is  a  man  in  there  who  is  interesting/* 

I  went  back  and  asked  Tjampt^n  what  he  was  doings  now.  He 
began  to  tell  me  of  a  ''  small  venture  '*  he  had  begun  in  New 
Mexico  through  his  son;  "only  a  little  thing— a  mere  trifle — 
partly  to  amuae  my  leisure,  partly  to  keep  my  capital  from  ly- 
ing idle,  but  mainly  to  develop  the  boy — develop  the  boy;  for- 
tnne^a  wheel  is  ever  revolving,  he  may  have  to  work  for  his  living 
aome  day — as  strange  things  have  happened  in  this  world.  But 
iffl  only  a  little  thing — a  mere  trifle,  as  I  said.** 

And  so  it  was — as  he  began  it  But  under  his  deft  hands  it 
grew,  and  blossomed,  and  spread — oh,  beyond  imagination.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  finished;  finished  with  the  remark, 
uttered  in  an  adorably  languid  manner: 

"Yes,  it  is  but  a  trifle,  as  things  go  nowadays — a  bagatelle — 
but  amusing.  It  passes  the  time.  The  boy  thinks  great  things  of 
it,  but  he  is  young,  you  know,  and  imaginative;  lacks  the  ejc- 
perience  which  comes  of  handling  large  affairs,  and  which  tem- 
pers the  fancy  and  perfects  the  judgment  I  suppose  there's 
a  couple  of  millions  in  it,  poesibly  three,  but  not  more,  I  think ; 
atill,  for  a  boy,  you  know,  just  starting  in  life,  it  is  not  bad.  I 
should  not  want  him  to  make  a  fortune — ^let  that  come  later* 
It  could  turn  his  head,  at  his  time  of  life,  and  in  many  waya 
be  a  damage  to  him.'* 

Then  he  said  something  about  his  having  left  his  pocketbook 
Ijring  on  the  table  in  the  main  drawing-room  at  home,  and  about 
its  being  aft^r  banking  hours,  now,  and — 

I  stopped  him,  there,  and  begged  him  to  honor  Cable  and  me 
by  being  our  gueat  at  the  lecture — ^with  as  many  friends  as 
ml^t  be  willing  to  do  us  the  like  honor*    He  accepted.    And  he 
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thanked  me  as  a  prince  might  who  had  granted  ns  a  grace.  The 
reason  I  stopped  his  speech  about  the  tickets  was  because  I 
saw  that  he  was  going  to  ask  me  to  furnish  them  to  him  and  let 
him  pay  next  day;  and  I  knew  that  if  he  made  the  debt  he  would 
pay  it  if  he  had  to  pawn  his  clothes.  After  a  little  further  chat 
he  shook  hands  heartily  and  affectionately^  and  took  his  leave. 
Gable  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  said — 
*"  That  was  Colonel  Sellers." 

Mabk  Twain. 
(To  he  Continued.) 


MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  MORAL  RIGHT   TO  BE- 
COME  A   CANDIDATE   FOR   REELECTION. 


BY  q. 


On  the  eyening  of  the  day  whose  eun  had  set  upon  the  most 
Dot&ble  personal  political  triumph  of  the  century,  Theodore 
Booeerelt,  President-elect,  voluntarily  addressed  to  the  American 
people  the  following  explicit  wordB : 

**  On  the  4th  of  March  next  I  shall  have  served  three  and  one-half 
jcftTS,  and  this  three  and  one*ha1f  years  constitutes  mj  Urst  term. 
The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two  terms  regards  the 
«uh«tajice  and  not  the  form.  Under  no  circiunstances  will  I  be  a 
eandidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination. ** 

Had  the  writer  of  these  words  contented  himself  with  the  as- 
sertion that  under  no  clrcnmstances  would  he  become  a  candidate^ 
the  utterance  would  have  partaken  of  that  familiar  perfunctori- 
lieea  which  has  charact^erized  like  statements  upon  so  many 
oocaeiona  that  the  true  meaning  haa  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
opposite  of  that  apparently  conveyed.  This  does  not  neoesaarily 
imply  inaincerity  upon  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  the 
declaration.  To  "refuse  to  become  a  candidate"  means  only 
that  one  will  not  seeJc  a  nomination.  That  a  nomination  freely 
or  urgently  tendered  would  be  rejected  is  in  no  sense  implied. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  noted,  the  precise  contrary  is  often  the  plain 
intimation  and  desired  inference.  But  Mr.  Hoosevelt,  with 
characteristic  thoroughness  and  emphasis,  while  unconsciously 
dropping  into  conventional  phrase,  not  only  went  much  further, 
but  made  a  totally  distinct  declaration  when  he  wrote, ''  Under  no 
circumsiances  will  /  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomin(i' 
iion."  Omit  the  words  '*be  a  candidate  for/'  and  the  pledge 
gaina  in  strength.    Neivertheless^  the  precision  and  emphaaia  of  the 
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dtclaratlon,  as  it  stands^  seem  to  leave  no  possible  room  for 
honest  questioning. 

Why,  then,  is  it  a  fact — as,  I  think,  will  be  admitted — tiiat 
a  very  large  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  citizens  anticipate 
that  again  they  will  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  or  against 
electors  pledged  to  Mr.  Boosevelt  two  years  hence?  That 
Democratic  politicians  should  assert  their  belief  to  this  effect  is 
of  no  consequence,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  game  to  discredit  and  impugn  the  sincerity  of  their  ad- 
versaries. But  the  same  belief  rests,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
in  the  minds  of  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  Here,  again,  due  accoimt  must  be  taken  of  the  effect 
of  disagreeable  apprehension.  But  go  further.  Ask  the  man  in 
the  street,  the  acquaintance  on  the  next  block,  and — ^finally 
and  of  chief  significance — ^the  most  ardent  admirer  and  lespectet 
of  the  President  within  your  zone  of  inquiry,  and  the  invariable 
reply  is:  "  He  will  have  to  run  again;  he  can't  help  himself.** 

Personally,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  esteem  for  Theodore  Boosevelt 
or  in  sturdy  faith  in  his  sincerity;  yet  I,  too,  expect  to  vote  for 
him  in  1908,  and,  more  to  the  point,  I  anticipate  casting  my 
ballot  with  a  conscience  as  clear  as  my  satisfaction  will  be  keen, 
with  no  thought  or  consideration  of  a  stain  upon  the  perscmal 
record  or  honor  of  my  candidate  because  of  that  which  his  de- 
tractors will  undoubtedly  pronoimce  a  breach  of  faith.  Noth- 
ing, I  am  convinced,  could  induce  me  to  support  a  dis- 
honest or  imtruthful  man  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  I  fully  anticipate  that  Mr.  Boose- 
velt wiJl  accept  the  Bepublican  nomination,  and  I  shall  wel- 
come the  opportunity  of  adding  my  mite  to  the  great  majority 
he  will  undoubtedly  obtain.  My  motives,  I  may  add  parenthetical- 
ly, will  be  wholly  unselfish,  as  I  do  not  and  would  not  occupy  a 
position  in  the  public  service.  Beasons  in  abundance  I  might, 
and  may  at  some  future  day,  set  down;  they  are  not  only  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  however,  but  also  apart  from  present  consideration. 
My  sole  endeavor  now  is  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  those  noted 
inconsistencies  which  seem  to  be  real,  but  which  I  believe  to  be 
only  apparent  and  readily  dissipated  when  subjected  to  the  search- 
ing test  of  enlightened  exegesis. 

In  matters  of  great  moment,  especially  such  as  concern  the 
State  or  the  welfare  of  millions  of  human  beings^  literal  inter- 
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jMtation  of  an  individual  utteranoe  of  far-reaching  import  does 
not  necessarily  render  its  actual  meaning.  Some  philosophers,  in- 
deed^ have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  those  charged  with 
graTe  reeponsibilities  are  freed  from  the  trammels  of  convention 
in  respect  to  exactitude  of  statement^  because  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  ultimate  achievement  as  contrasted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  antecedent  acts  intimately  or  remotely  related  to  it  Wit- 
ness Machiavelli  on  the  prerogatives  of  princes.* 

*  "  It  is  nnquefltionably  very  praiseworthj  in  princei  to  be  faithful  to 
their  en^agemenU,  but  among  those  of  the  preaeot  day  who  have  been 
diatinsuiBhed  for  great  exploits,  few,  indeed,  have  been  remarkable  for 
this  virtue,  or  have  scrupled  to  deceive  others  yiho  may  have  relied  on 
their  good  faith.  ...  In  other  words,  a  prudent  prince  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  keep  his  word  except  when  he  can  do  so  without  injury 
to  himself,  or  when  the  circumstances  under  which  he  contracted  the 
engagement  still  exist, 

"  I  should  be  cautious  in  inculcating  such  a  precept  if  all  men  were 
goodf  but  as  the  generality  of  mankind  are  wicked  and  ever  ready 
to  break  their  wordjs,  a  prince  should  not  pique  himself  in  keeping  his 
more  scrupulously,  especially  as  it  is  always  easy  to  justify  a  breach 
of  faith  on  his  part.  I  could  give  numerous  proofs  of  this,  and  show 
numberless  engagements  and  treaties  which  have  been  violated  by  the 
treachery  of  princes »  and  that  those  who  enacted  the  part  of  the  fox 
have  always  succeeded  best  in  their  affairs.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  disguise  the  appearance  of  craft  and  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
art  of  feigning  and  dissembling,  for  men  are  generally  so  simple  and 
so  wetdc  that  he  who  wishes  to  deceive  easily  finds  dupes.  .  .  . 

**  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  a  prince  to  possess  all  the  good 
qualities  I  have  enumerated,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  ap* 
pe^r  to  have  them.  I  will  even  venture  to  afBrm  that  it  is  sometimes 
aangeroos  to  use,  though  it  is  always  useful  to  seem  to  possess  them. 
A  prince  should  earnestly  endeavor  to  gain  the  reputation  of  kind- 
ness, clemency,  piety,  justice  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements.  He  ou^ht 
to  possess  all  these  good  qualities,  but  still  retain  such  power  over  him- 
sell  as  to  display  thetr  opposites  whenever  it  may  be  expedient.  I 
maintain  that  a  prince,  and  especially  a  new  prince,  cannot  with  im- 
punity  exercise  all  the  virtues^  because  his  own  self-preservation  will 
often  compel  him  to  violate  the  laws  of  charity,  religion  and  humanity. 
He  should  habituate  himself  to  bend  easily  to  the  various  circumstances 
which  may  from  time  to  time  surround  him*  Id  a  word,  it  will  be 
aa  useful  to  him  to  perserere  in  the  path  of  rectitude  while  he  feels 
no  inconvenience  in  doin^  so  as  to  know  how  to  deviate  from  it  when 
circumstances  dictate  such  a  course. 

**  He  should  make  it  a  rule,  above  all  things,  never  to  utter  anything 
which  does  not  breathe  of  kindness,  justice,  good  faith  and  piety. 
This  last  quality  is  most  important  for  him  to  appear  to  possess,  as  men 
in  general  judge  more  from  appearances  than  from  reality.  All  men 
have  eyes,  but  few  have  the  gift  of  penetration.  Every  one  sees  your 
exterior,  but  few  can  discern  what  you  have  in  your  heart,  and  Ukose 
few  dare  not  oppose  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  who  have  the  majesty 
of  their  prince  on  their  side. 

"Now,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  princes*  as  we  cannot  recur  to  any  tribunal,  we  must  attend 
only  to  results.  Let  it  then  be  the  princess  chief  care  to  maintain  his 
authority*     The  meims  he  employs^  be  what  they  may,  will  for  this 
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Just  as  to  this  day  monarchical  countrieB  accord  to  their 
rulers  special  privileges,  such  as  open  mainteaianoe  of  mistressesy 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  lost  wagers  and  the  like,  so  has 
unwritten  law — ^potent  as  the  intangible  British  constitution — 
conferred  upon  them  a  wider  latitude  in  all  things  bearing  upon 
the  effect  of  their  official  activities.    Justification  of  lapses  unwar- 
ranted in  private  life  is  found  in  the  surpassing  hardship  of  solv- 
ing great  problems  and  the  constant  mental  and  moral  strain 
pertaining  thereto.    True^  this  freedom  from  ordinary  restraint 
does  not  obtain  to  so  marked  a  degree  in  this  coimtry,  where  the 
Puritanic  code  still  exercises  a  considerable,  though  waning,  in- 
fluence, and  where  rulers  are  regarded,  or  at  least  spoken  of,  as 
servants  of  the  commonwealth.    It  is,  nevertheless,  an  undeniable 
historical  fact  that  many  divergences  from  the  strict  letter  of 
propriely  on  the  part  of  our  greatest  men — ^notably  Washingtcm, 
Jackson,  Lincoln  and  Grant— were  readily  overlooked  by  the 
people,  whose  instinct  accorded  to  them  exceptional  considera- 
tion.   Even  in  the  recent  unhappy  episode  involving  a  question 
of  veraciiy  between  President  and  former  Senator,  the  same 
spirit  was  manifest;  and,  despite  an  apparent  burden  of  evidence 
t^iding  to  his  discomfiture,  the  magistrate  holding  high  authority 
and  withstanding  manfully  the  strain  of  great  responsibility 
e3i|erged  unscathed  from  the  controversy. 

Now,  admitting,  as  all  must  admit,  that  it  is  only  the  actual 
meaning  of  a  grave  declaration  that  merits  observance,  how  must 
^  Under  no  circumstances  will  I  .  .  .  accept  another  nomination  ^ 
be  interpreted  ?  Construed  with  strict  precision,  no  differentiation 
in  time  being  suggested,  this  pledge  would  bar  the  President  from 
ever  accepting  another  nomination.  Yet  nobody  pretends  that  that 
is  what  he  meant,  or  that,  in  1812  or  1816  for  example,  an  accusa- 
tion of  breach  of  faith  would  stand  for  a  moment,  or  even  indeed 
be  thought  of.  Literally,  the  self-imposed  inhibition  is  ex- 
plicit and  for  all  time;  hut,  practically,  every  one  recognizee 

purpose  always  appear  honorable  and  meet  applause,  for  the  vulgar 
are  erer  caught  by  appearances  and  judge  only  l^  the  crent.  And  as 
the  world  is  chiefly  composed  of  such  as  are  called  Tulgar,  the  voiee 
of  the  few  is  seldom  heara  or  regarded. 

"There  is  a  prince  now  alive  (whose  name  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
mention)  who  ever  preaches  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  good  faith, 
but  if  he  had  obserred  either  the  one  or  the  other  he  would  lonff  ago 
have  lost  both  his  reputation  and  his  dominions." — ^From  "  The  Prince,^ 
eighteeenth  chapter,  entitled  **  Whether  Princes  Ought  to  be  Faithful 
to  Tlieir  Engagements,''  by  Niooolo  MachiaveUi. 
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that  the  President  could  not  have  restricted  the  date  of  his  re- 
fusal to  the  year  1908  without  implying  a  willingness,  even  a 
deeirej  to  become  a  candidate  at  some  future  date,  thus  giving 
ground  for  an  inference  so  uncalled  for  aa  to  be  regarded  almost 
aurely  as  presumptiioufi. 

My  first  and  fundamental  contention — namely,  that  the  spirit 
is  at  variance  with  the  letter  of  the  declaration — ^is,  I  submit, 
established.  Study  of  the  context  is  essential  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  any  statement,  however  unambiguous  in  appearance.  In 
thia  instance^  the  stated  reason  for  refusal  is  the  cardinal  feature. 
It  is  found  in  the  desirability  of  maintaining  ^'  the  wise  custom 
which  limits  the  Presideiit  to  two  terms."  Here,  again,  form  and 
substance  are  out  of  unison.  Beading  casually,  one  would  leap 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  objection  was  based  upon 
the  unwisdom  of  a  citizen  serving  as  President  for  more  than 
eight  years  during  his  lifetime.  Clearly  this  is  not  the  mean- 
ing he  intended  to  convey.  His  self-abnegation  rests  exclusively 
upon  observance  of  a  custom — "the  wise  custom  which  limits 
the  President  to  two  terms/'  But  there  is  no  such  custom,  not 
even  an  example  or  a  pronouncement  to  that  effect  from  any 
authoritative  source.  The  usage  to  which  he  refers  is,  of  course, 
that  of  refusing  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  Again  the 
writer  could  not  have  employed  the  qualifying  adjective  without 
implying  a  willing  candidacy  at  some  future  time,  and,  in  his 
embarrassment,  he  was  forced  to  use  words  which,  as  penned, 
constituted  a  false  premise. 

We  have  already  seen  that  real  meaning  is  quite  as  dependent 
upon  context  as  upon  the  actual  words  employed  in  assertion. 
Indeed,  in  the  two  instances  noted,  analysis  of  the  flat  contradiction 
has  clearly  left  the  former  in  the  paramount  position.  We  now 
proceed  a  step  further  and  note  the  equally  influential  component 
part  of  the  causes  of  an  important  assertion  to  be  foimd  in 
drcmnstancee,  environment,  temperament  and  record,  the  im- 
pelling force  of  each  of  which  is  recognized  to  a  degree  in  any 
eacegetical  process.  Of  the  effect  of  the  enveloping  conditions 
at  the  time  the  statement  was  put  forth,  it  suffices  to  say  that  all 
tended  to  incite  a  ^nerous  mind  and  grateful  heart  to  a  self- 
abn^atory  act.  Others  deserved  consideration— others  who  had 
rendered  great  personal  services,  which  could  be  requited  only 
by  clearing  the  way  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambitions. 
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The  oppoitumlyy  moreover^  to  overwhelm  with  confuaioix  thoee 
whose  taunts  of  attempted  usurpation  had  been  borne  in  con- 
temptuous silence  during  the  campaign^  was  exceptional  in  that 
the  time  of  making  the  avowal  could  not  fail  to  emphasize  the 
patriotic  unselfishness  of  the  act.  Enhance  the  effect  of  these 
natural  and  creditable  emotions  with  the  overpowering  influence 
of  a  temperament  impulsive  and  eager  ever  not  only  to  do  the 
right  but  to  do  it  instantaneously^  and  the  irresistibility  of  the 
suggestion  becomes  manifest  To  insist  that  action  thus  taken 
should^  in  contemplation,  be  wholly  deprived  of  that  elasticity  of 
interpretation  which  has  been  accorded  bearers  of  great  re- 
sponsibilities since  the  world  b^an  is  not  only  illogical  but 
ignoble. 

That  acceptance  of  the  nomination  two  years  hence  will  give 
rise  to  some  displeasure  I  consider  to  be  an  inevitable  contingency 
of  great  achievement  But  only  minds  unwilling,  or  incapable, 
of  true  understanding  will  harbor  such  a  sentiment  No  personal 
act  teeming  with  possibilities  of  general  benefit  merits  resent- 
ment unless  itself  be  tainted  by  deceit — ^and  he  would  be  a  temer- 
ous  person,  indeed,  who  should  venture  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  that  detestable  attribute  in  the  character  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt 
If  ever  ^  life  was  an  open  book,  it  is  his.  His  faults,  of  which 
he  has  his  due  proportion,  no  less  than  his  virtues,  with  which  he 
is  endowed  beyond  measure,  he  has  emblazoned  with  unsparing 
hand  upon  the  pages  of  history.  Whether  he  be  considered  in  the 
right  or  in  the  wrong,  he  has  never  concealed  his  implicit  faith 
in  the  human^s  possession  of  the  right  of  changeability. 
Scores  of  instances  in  his  political  life  might  be  adduced  to  in- 
dicate his  determination  never  to  permit  a  possible  accusation  of 
self-stultification  to  stand  in  the  way  of  performance  of  his  full 
duty,  as  at  the  moment  he  should  perceive  it  One  in  precise 
parallel  with  the  case  now  under  consideration  is  a  complete 
estoppel  of  any  hypercritical  complaint  of  lack  of  foreknowledge. 
While  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  harassed  by  the 
imremitting  efforts  of  politicians  to  submerge  hini  in  the  Yioe- 
Presidential  office,  he  declared  with  all  the  emphasis  at  his  com- 
mand: "Under  no  circumstances  could  I  or  would  I  accept  the 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency.*'  Later,  he  added,  "My 
position  in  regard  to  the  Vice-Presidency  is  absolutely  unalter- 
able.^'    Even  the  qualifying  "or  be  a  candidate  for**  is  note- 
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worthy  by  its  absence.  And  yet,  when  the  time  came  and  hia 
duly  to  his  conntiy  and  his  party  was  writ  in  letters  so  bright 
that  they  could  not  but  illumine  his  conscience,  he  reluctantly 
made  what  then  seemed  to  be  a  mighiy  sacrifice;  and,  instead  of 
indicating  resentment,  the  wise,  broad,  tolerant  American  people 
subsequently  set  upon  his  act  the  seal  of  almost  unanimous  ap- 
probation. 

From  all  points  of  rightful  consideration,  therefore — ^from 
analysis  of  written  words  proving  the  paramountcy  of  contiguous 
expression,  from  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  those 
in  high  places,  from  the  effect  of  environment  upon  a  generous 
and  grateful  mind,  from  the  inevitable  issue  of  a  truly  American 
temperament,  from  a  known  record  of  disregard  of  minor  morals 
in  achievement  of  transcendental  importance  to  the  common  weal, 
from  stem,  sturdy  devotion  to  public  duty  irrespective  of  effect 
upon  personal  reputation — I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  estabUahed, 
in  logic  and  in  morals,  the  absolute  and  unqualified  right  of 
Theodore  Boosevelt  to  accept  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President  in  1908,  and,  simultaneously  therewith,  the  full  quali- 
fication of  myself  and  every  other  citizen  of  like  mind  to  vote 
for  him  with  a  clear  conscience  and  perfect  assurance  that  there 
is  no  blot  upon  his  gleaming  escutcheon. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN   INDIA. 

BY  GOLDWIK  SHITH,  D.O.L. 


What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  this  reawakening  of  the  East 
on  the  stabilily  of  British  Empire  in  India? 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Indian  Empire  is  the  fruit 
and  the  monument  of  the  territorial  ambition  of  Great  Britain. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  British  Ooyemment  and  Parliameoit  were 
strongly  opposed  to  territorial  aggrandizement  in  India.  Parlia- 
ment placed  its  opposition  on  record^  declaring  that  the  exten- 
sion of  dominion  in  India  was  contrary  to  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  nation.  It  might  almost  be  said  iJiat  Sinde  alone,  of 
all  the  Indian  provinces^  was  conquered  in  aggressive  war;  and 
this  was  an  adventure  of  hot-headed  Napier,  much  questioned 
at  the  time.  Dalhousie's  annexations,  the  policy  of  which  was 
also  questioned,  were  not  conquests  but  lapses  to  the  suzerain, 
or,  as  in  the  important  case  of  Oudh,  forfeiture  for  default  in 
feudal  duty. 

The  Empire  of  the  great  Akbar  gradually  crumbled  to  pieces 
in  the  hands  of  his  degenerate  successors,  and  filled  Hindostan 
with  a  murderous  anarchy  of  usurpations.  The  ambition  of  Du- 
pleix  aimed  at  carving  out  of  the  ruin  an  Eastern  Empire  for 
France;  and  he  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  Glive  come  off  his 
commercial  stool  in  the  office  of  a  British  company  to  display 
his  native  genius  for  war.  Of  the  British  factory,  the  aims  and 
policy  remained  purely  commercial.  Into  war,  and  dominion  as 
the  result  of  war,  it  was  forced  by  the  attack  of  Surajah  Dowlah 
on  Calcutta.  Clivers  miraculous  victory  over  the  Nabob  at  Plas- 
sey  brought  Bengal,  with  its  treasures  and  revenues,  into  the 
hands  of  the  poorly  paid  officers  of  a  commercial  company.  A 
scandalous  reign  of  corruption  and  peculation  ensued.  The  Com- 
pany's servants  made,  by  infamous  means,  fortunes  vast  for  that 
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day,  and  carried  them  to  England,  where  they  avenged  the  plun- 
dered Hindoo  by  corrupting  society  and  Parliament  Clive  le- 
stored  comparative  purity  by  increasing  salaries  and  retrenching 
perquisites. 

In  that  desbmctive  and  murderous  anarchy^  amidst  plundering 
Mahrattas  and  usurpers^  auch  bs  the  Sultans  of  Mysore^  whose 
policy  was  rapine  and  perfidy,  the  ascendency  of  a  power  compara- 
tively of  peace  and  order,  though  very  far  from  perfect  justice 
and  purity,  could  not  fail  to  grow.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the 
British  Government  to  acquiesce  in  the  creation  of  such  an 
excrescence  on  the  body  politic  as  a  separate  Empire  in  the  hands 
of  a  commercial  company  with  a  privy  power  of  making  peace 
and  war.  The  ministry  of  Fox  and  North  sought  to  put  an  end 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  scandalous  gains  and  pestilent  iniluenee 
of  Nabobs,  by  transferring  the  government  of  India  to  a  body 
appointed  by  Parliament  The  bill  was  badly  advocated,  and  an 
opening  was  given  for  appeals  to  the  dread  of  political  jobbery 
and  of  interference  with  the  sanctity  of  charters.  George  III 
seized  the  opportunity,  by  a  gross  abuse  of  his  personal  influence 
turned  out  the  Whig  ministry,  and  called  Pitt  to  power.  Pitt 
could  not  take  up  Fox^s  measure,  but  he  (1784)  carried  one 
akin,  which,  leaving  India  ostensibly  in  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company  with  its  directory  in  Leadenhall  Street,  placed 
the  action  of  the  Company  under  an  Imperial  Board  of  Control, 
while  the  Crown  had  the  appointment  of  the  Governor-General, 
by  whom  thenceforth  the  general  policy  was  determined;  the 
Company  retaining  a  power  of  recall,  which  at  a  later  day  it 
notably  exercised  by  recalling  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  author 
of  the  bombastic  proclamation  about  the  recovery  of  the  gates 
of  Somnath.  Its  commercial  privileges,  the  monopoly  of 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  trades,  the  Company  as  yet  retained; 
but  of  these  it  was  afterwards  divested  by  the  growing  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  free  trade.  It  retained  the  appoint^ 
ments  to  the  Indian  service,  "  writerships,"  as,  in  memory  of  the 
Gonunercial  era,  they  continued  to  be  termed,  and  the  army  of 
Indian  mercenaries  termed  "  Sepoys,*'  which,  taking  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  its  enemy  Dupleix,  it  had  established  on  a  large  scale. 

Political  organization  had  been  commenced,  and  the  foundation 
of  a  regular  Empire  had  been  laid  by  Warren  Hastings,  a  great 
and  good  ruler,  and  deservedly  blessed,  even  if  his  rule  was 
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arbitrary,  by  people  whom  he  rescued  from  anarchical  oppres- 
feion.  Gross  injustice  was  done  him  by  Burke,  fired  with  wild 
philanthropy  and  egged  on  by  Francis,  the  author  of  the  "  Junius  " 
libels,  who  had  been  Hastings*s  enemy  in  Council  at  Calcutta, 
The  story  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Nuncomar  by  Impqr,  insti- 
gated by  Hastings,  ia  a  lie,  for  importing  which  into  the  im- 
peachment of  Hastiags  Burke  was  censured  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Of  any  personal  maltreatment  of  the  Begums,  Has- 
tings was  entirely  innocent  Cheyt  Singh  was  a  feudatory,  and 
liable  to  requisition  as  such.  Only  in  the  Eohilla  case  is  Hastings 
clearly  open  to  censure.  The  Rohillas,  howe?er,  were  not  a 
pastoral  and  poetic  commxmity  of  Hindoos,  but  a  tribe  of  ma- 
rauding Afghans  domineering  over  a  Hindoo  population.  The 
motives  of  Hastings  were  perfectly  pure,  and  his  own  hands 
were  absolutely  clean.  When,  after  his  acquittal,  he  appeared 
before  the  House  pf  Commons,  the  whole  House,  except  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment,  stood  up  to  do  him  honor.^ 

So  long  as  the  Company  held  real  sway,  the  policy  was  strictly 
and  narrowly  commercial.  Dividends  were  the  paramount  aim 
and  end  of  government.  Immigration  was  discouraged;  coloni- 
zation was  forbidden.  Education  of  natives  was  labelled  as 
dangerous.  Missionaries  were  excluded.  There  was  to  be  no 
interference  of  any  kind  with  native  superstitions,  however  gross, 
or  native  customs,  however  criminal,  not  even  with  Suttee  or 
infanticide.  A  guard  waa  furnished  for  the  festival  of  Jugger- 
naut, and  Hindoo  gods  were  recognized  in  swearing  to  a  treaty. 
Acquisition  of  territory  was  banned,  and  alliances  with  native 
powers  were  discouraged.  "  Send  us  dividends  "  waa  the  one  great 
commandment  of  the  Company  to  its  servants  in  India.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  thoughts  of  Leadenhall  than  the  idea 
of  civilizing  and  Anglicizing  Hindostan. 

A  new  era,  however,  waa  opened  by  the  institution  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  the  practical  transfer  of  the  supreme  power  in 
India  from  the  mercantile  Company  of  lieadenhall  to  a  political 
Governor-General  appointed  by  the  British  Crown.    Henceforth 

*  MACaulAj's  Esa&j  on  Warren  Hastings  is^  perhaps,  the  most  brO* 
Hani  of  the  brilliant  series.  But  it  is  extremely  unjust  alike  to  Has* 
tinga  and  to  Impey.  Macaulay  had  apparently  not  read  the  trial  of  Nun- 
com&r,  for  he  makes  Impej  sit  alone  as  judge,  whereas  he  had  three 
assessorfl.  Impey  seems  to  have  been  a  good  legislator^  and  whan  ar- 
raigned by  his  enemies,  was  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
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the  political  and  civiliriBg  object  prevailed,  the  more  comr 
pletelj  when,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  trading  monopo- 
lies, its  commercial  interest  had  been  anmiUed.  Now  began  the 
effort  to  improve  and  civilize  India  on  the  British  model,  the 
reaiiltd  of  which  are  at  present  before  the  court  of  philanthropic 
opinion.  Whatever  the  judgment  of  that  court  may  be,  that  the 
intention  has  been  good  cannot  be  denied.  Never  before  had 
conquest  been  so  beneficent  in  its  aims.  Of  late  years,  India  has 
been  regarded  by  England  rather  as  a  ward  and  pupil  than  as  a 
thrall. 

First,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Empire  should  be 
organized,  that  it  shoiald  reach  its  bounds,  and  that  the  Pax 
Britannica  should  be  established  in  Hindostan.  This  process  was 
perfonned  by  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  a  little  man  of  imperial 
character  and  grand  aims.  It  involved  wars  with  the  great  plun- 
dering  power  of  the  Mahrattaa  and  its  murderous  progeny  the 
Pindarees,  as  well  as  with  the  brigand  Sultanate  of  Mysore,  In 
these  wars^  marvellous  feats  were  performed  by  handfuls  of  British 
soldiers  under  commanders  whose  names  are  little  known  to  fame, 
but  whose  achievements  showed  that  the  British  army,  which, 
when  led  by  Boyal  Dukes,  might  be  truly  described  as  an  army  of 
lions  led  by  asses,  was  not  led  by  asses  in  Hindostan,  Wonder- 
ful above  all  were  marches  in  wars  with  Mahratta  horsemen, 
under  a  broiling  sun,  without  the  provision  now  made  for  the 
soldier's  comfort  and  relief.  The  Sepoy  force  formed  by  the 
Company  did  well  with  British  troops  at  its  side.  The  Sepoy  waa 
faithful  to  his  leader  and  pajrmaster.  Country  or  patriotism  he 
had  none.  Diplomacy  seconded  war.  Wellesley  did  his  work 
amidst  the  tremors  and  almost  the  shrieks  of  LeadenhalL  Lead- 
enhall  at  last  recalled  him ;  but  the  work  was  done.  The  outcome 
was  an  Indian  Empire,  with  the  Governor-General  as  its  Vice- 
roy, rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  held  in  direct  dominion, 
the  residue  as  fiefs,  large  or  small,  by  vassal  Bajahs,  on  condi- 
tion of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  and  decent  behavior  as 
rulers.  The  second  condition  haa  been  approximately  enforced. 
Saved  by  the  sovereign  power  from  revolutions  to  which,  like 
other  Eastern  rulers,  they  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed, 
the  Rajahs  have  been  prudently  faithful  to  British  rule.  As  the 
natural  supplement  of  Empire,  Wellesley  also  laid,  in  the  teeth 
of  oppoaitiofl,  the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  training  Anglo* 
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Indian  statesmen.  The  result  was  Hailejbnryi  with  its  motto, 
"  Redii  a  Nobis  Aurora  DUmque  ReduciV 

Now  came  a  line  of  political  Governors-General,  British  states- 
men in  character,  who,  breaking  entirely  with  the  traditiong  of 
Leadenhall  and  disregarding  its  cries  of  alarm,  pressed  forward 
the  work  of  introducing  British  civilization  into  Hindostan. 
They  gave  India  a  scientific  code  of  law,  and,  bo  far  as  Eafitem 
character  would  permit,  trustworthy  courts  of  justice.  Disre- 
garding timorous  warnings,  they  suppressed  evil  customs,  such 
as  Suttee,  infanticide  and  human  sacrifice.  They  put  down 
Thuggee  and  Dacoity.  To  abolish  caste  was  beyond  their  power. 
Nor  did  they  venture  to  touch  the  Zenana  or  that  great  evil,  child 
marriage.  They  licensed  a  press  aa  free  as  empire  could  safely 
permit.  They  created  colleges  and  schools,  through  which  Euro- 
pean science  has  found  its  way  to  Hindostan.  In  later  times, 
ihey  have  even  tried  to  introduce  a  large  measure  of  civic  equality. 
They  have  admitted  the  native  to  the  bench  of  justice,  to  munici- 
pal administration,  in  form  at  least  even  to  political  power.  To 
introduce  the  native  to  the  full  reality  of  political  power  would, 
on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  be  abdication.  In  dealing  with  the 
land  question,  they  were  at  first  led  astray  by  their  English  model, 
and  bestowed  on  Bengal  a  counterpart-  of  British  landownership 
and  squirearchy,  which,  as  the  circumstances  were  widely  differ- 
ent, did  much  mischief* 

Neither  was  material  improvement  allowed  to  sleep.  The  say- 
ing that,  if  the  British  departed  from  India,  they  would  leave  no 
monument  of  their  stay  but  empty  beer-bottles,  is  belied  by  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  canals,  and  works  of  irrigation,  as  well  aa  by 
colleges  and  hospitals. 

In  1845-50  came,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  peril,  the  last  important 
extension  of  the  Empire,  In  the  Punjaub,  Ban  jit  Singh,  a  very 
able  adventurer,  had  organized  the  dominion  of  the  Sikhs,  a 
religions  and  military  sect,  with  a  large  army  trained  by  Euro- 
pean oflScers  and  provided  with  a  very  powerful  artillery.  When 
the  strong  hand  of  Ranjit  was  withdrawn  by  death,  the  army 
became  turbulent  and  restless-  At  last  it  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and 
hurled  itself  on  the  British  dominions*  There  followed  a  series 
of  desperate  battles,  with  extreme  danger  to  the  Empire,  the 
forces  of  which  once  at  least  suffered  a  reverse.  Victory  at  last 
declared  for  the  British,  and  the  Punjaub,  under  the  wise  and 
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beneficent  administration  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  was  completely 
incorporated  in  the  Empire, 

All  waa  apparently  going  smoothly,  on  the  whole,  when,  in 
1857,  the  Yeil  of  happy  illusion  was  suddenly  rent  by  the  tre- 
mendons  convulsion  of  the  Mutiny,  It  is  now  admitted  that  the 
suspected  violation  of  caste  by  the  use  of  grease  in  the  cartridgefl 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak.  There  had  been  several 
mutinies  from  the  same  fear  of  aggression  on  caste.  Lord  Dal- 
hou9ie*3  annexations  of  fiefs,  notably  of  that  of  Oudh,  the  vassal 
Prince  of  which  had  forfeited  by  gross  misgovemment,  may  have 
had  some  effect.  The  feeling  of  the  natives  generally,  though 
guppressed,  was  probably  with  the  mutineers.  But  the  Bajahs 
were  true  to  the  power  which  held  them  on  their  thrones,  Sikhs, 
though  their  country  had  been  eo  rec^tly  incorporated,  fought 
well  aa  mercenaries  on  the  British  side,  and  have  been  found 
trustworthy  ever  since, 

A  glaring  light  was  thrown  on  the  relation  between  the  races. 
Terrible  atrocities  were  committed  on  both  sides,  not  least  on 
that  of  the  dominant  race,  which,  transported  with  fury,  treated 
the  Mutiny  not  as  a  rebellion  or  a  mutiny  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
but  as  a  rising  of  slaves.  There  was  merciless  slaughter  of  the 
people,  and  one  British  General  asked  for  permission  to  impale. 
The  good  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  in  India  at  the  time,  was 
horror-stricken  at  the  language  held  even  by  a  clergyman.  Not 
less  shocking  were  the  cries  for  blood  in  England,  especially  those 
of  literary  eunuchs  displaying  their  virility. 

The  Sepoy  army  of  the  Company  having  thus  collapsed,  the 
end  of  Leadenhall  had  come,  and  India  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown;  not  without  misgivings  on  the  part  of  some  who  feared 
alike  the  direct  influence  of  British  politics  on  India,  and  the 
direct  influence  of  India  on  British  politics.  For  alarm  on  the 
first  pt)und  there  is  proved  to  have  been  little  reason.  Danger 
from  the  political  exercise  of  patronage  has  been  averted  by  re- 
sort to  competitive  examination,  and  the  "  Competition  Wallah  ** 
seems  not  to  have  been  found  wanting  in  practical  ability.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Queen  the  coveted  title 
of  "Empress/'  there  was  an  express  stipulation  that  the  title 
ahould  not  be  assumed  within  the  constitutional  dominions  The 
condition  could  hardly  be  strictly  observed,  and  the  title  has 
ci^rried  a  sentiment  with  it    If  you  have  an  Empire,  you  must 
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have  an  Emperor;  and  if  you  have  an  Emperor^  Imperial  Benti- 
moit  will  follow. 

India^  with  her  294,000,000  people,  is  now  held  for  Great 
Britain  by  an  army  of  70,000  British  troops  and  160,000  Sepoya. 
The  command  is  entirely  in  British  hands,  the  highest  rank  to 
which  a  native  can  attain  being  that  of  a  non-commissioned  otBcer, 
with  certain  personal  distinctions.  The  artillery,  since  Uie 
Mutiny,  has  been  kept  entirely  in  British  hands.  So  ia  the  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  which  the  natives  have  no  means  of  making. 
Bailroads  have  practically  multiplied  the  force.  Native  princes 
have  among  them  armies  numbering  upwards  of  130,000,  but 
mostly  of  the  rabble  kind. 

Fusion  of  the  races  there  has  been  none,  or  only  such  as  is 
mournfully  denoted  by  a  small  number  of  feeble  Eurasians.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that,  in  spite  of  the  laudable  efforts  of  British 
Viceroys  and  other  reformers  in  high  place,  the  social  barrier 
has  been  to  any  great  extent  removed,  at  all  events  as  regards 
the  mass  of  the  people.  To  a  Hindoo  of  high  rank,  sodeiy  in 
England  throws  its  door  wide  open,  but  this  seems  hardly  to  be 
the  case  as  yet  in  Hindostan.  In  his  ''Letters  and  Journals," 
Lord  Elgin  says: 

"It  is  a  terrible  business,  this  living  among  inferior  races.  I  have 
seldom  from  man  or  woman,  since  I  came  to  the  Eant,  heard  a  sen- 
tence which  was  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  that  Christianity  had 
CTer  come  into  the  world.  Detestation,  contempt,  ferocity,  rengeance, 
whether  Chinamen  or  Indians  be  the  object  There  are  some  three 
or  four  hundred  servants  in  this  house.  When  one  first  passes  by  their 
aalaaming,  one  feels  a  little  awkward.  But  the  feeling  soon  wears 
off,  and  one  moves  among  them  with  perfect  indifference,  treating  them, 
not  as  dogs,  because  in  that  case  one  would  whistle  to  them  and  pat 
them,  but  as  machines  with  which  one  can  have  no  communion  or  sym- 
pathy." 

It  would  be  painful  to  quote  from  the  diary  of  Bussell,  sure  to 
be  a  faithful  reporter,  the  language  of  contempt  in  which  British 
masters  can  sometimes  speak  of  the  natives,  and  the  instances  of 
insolent  oppression  which  Bussell  witnessed.  The  social  gulf  has 
probably  been  somewhat  widened  by  the  shortening  of  the  voyage 
between  India  and  England.  In  former  days,  the  Anglo-Indian, 
never  going  home,  became  more  identified  with  the  people  of  the 
country  in  which  the  better  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
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The  ostensible  rigidity  of  caste  may  have  been  slightly  softened 
by  unaToidable  increase  of  contact  in  railway  carriages  and  else- 
where; otherwise,  caste  eeems  to  have  remained  unfihaken,  so 
much  so  that  one  eminent  reformer  proposes  to  recognize  it  as  the 
permanent  mould  of  Hindoo  aaciety.  Such  a  decision  would  be 
tantamount  to  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  a  social  asaimi* 
lation  of  India  to  England,  Into  the  dark  seclusion  of  the 
I2enana  English  ladies  are  striving  to  carry  light 

We  have  varying  accounts,  as  might  be  expected,  of  the  fruita 
of  missionary  effort.  The  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  is 
proportionately  small,  being  under  three  millions  in  a  population 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  millions.  Anglo-Indians  are  apt 
to  speak  of  them  with  little  respect.  They  appear  to  be  general- 
ly of  the  humblest  class;  but  they  may  not  on  that  account  be 
the  worse  Christians.  The  missionaries  cannot  fail  to  be  weakened 
by  their  own  divisions*  To  convert  a  Mussulman,  with  his  in- 
tense and  militant  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  to  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  may  weD  be  a  desperate  undertaking,  A  com- 
bination of  Christianity  and  Buddhism  has,  however,  produced 
schools,  more  than  one,  of  Theosophy  with  Christian  ethics.  This 
18  a  development  interesting  not  to  Hindostan  alone. 

In  a  strange  land  and  among  a  subject  people^  "  Tommy  At- 
kins" is  inevitably  exposed  to  great  temptations,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  preaching  of  the  missionary  pulpit  is  always 
illustrated  by  his  example.  This  seems  to  be  an  evil  inherent  in 
the  moral  circumstances  of  an  army  of  occupation,  and  one  against 
which  no  care  on  the  part  of  Government  or  conmiander  can 
entirely  guard. 

There  is  at  present  a  good  deal  of  political  fermentation  in 
India.  It  has  broken  out  on  the  question  of  dividnig  the  ad- 
ministrative province  of  Bengal,  and  finds  expression  in  the  Indian 
pressL  It  evokes  sympathy  and  has  allies  in  England,  where 
Hindoos  are  now  entering  the  political  arena  as  candidates  for 
seats  in  the  British  Parliament.  But  it  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the  educated  Hindoos,  who,  having  passed  their  examioations  and 
qualified  for  high  employment,  find  no  career  open  to  their  nata- 
rml  ambition.  It  does  not  seem  that  anything  like  a  national 
movement  of  liberation  exists,  or  is  yet  possible.  England,  it  is 
true,  has  by  her  rule  restored  the  territorial  unity  of  the  Mogul 
Empire.    She  has  also  given  the  upper  classes  generally  a  common 
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language.  But  among  the  people  generally  there  are  still  a 
number  of  dJBtinct  languages,  nor  is  the  religious  antagonism 
between  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  extinct,  though  it  has  been 
softened  by  a  common  subjection  to  the  Empire,  On  the  part  of 
the  maaeegy  thei'efore,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  beyond  dull 
antipathy  to  a  foreign  master  is  yet  to  be  feared^  while  the 
native  princes  still  owe  to  the  Empire  the  security  of  their  thrones. 

If  there  is  danger  in  any  quarter,  it  probably  is  in  that  of 
the  Mussulman,  who,  dispossessed  by  the  British  conqueror,  haa 
not  forgotten  that  he  once  was  lord.  The  Indian  Mussulman^ 
moreover,  is  a  member  of  Islam,  and  looks  up,  it  is  said,  with  a 
lively  loyalty  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  at  Constantly 
nople.  War  between  England  and  Islam  would,  therefor^  bo 
Ukely  to  kindle  a  iire  in  Hindostan.  England,  a  ChristiaiL  power, 
has  more  Mohammedan  subjects  than  any  power  in  the  world- 

To  attempt  to  strike  the  balance  between  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  British  rule  in  India  would  be  to  enter  into  a 
boundless  controversy.  Foreign  rule  in  itself  must  always  be  an 
evil.  India  was  rescued  by  Great  Britain  from  murderous  and 
devastating  anarchy;  though  at  the  time  she  was  plundered  by 
official  corruption  of  a  good  deal  of  the  wealth  which,  being  poor 
though  gorgeous,  she  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  She  has  since  en- 
joyed general  peace  and  order;  both,  we  may  be  sure,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  deadly 
enmity  between  her  races  and  religions  has  been  controlled  and 
assuaged.  The  foreign  estabUshments,  civil  and  military,  though 
highly  paid,  have  been  small  for  the  population,  and  the 
civil  administration  has  been,  in  recent  times,  what  Oriental 
administrations  never  are,  perfectly  incorrupt  The  army,  un- 
like the  rabble  armies  of  native  princes,  has  been  kept  under 
strict  discipline.  Evil  customs  have  been  suppressed;  trade  and 
manufactures  have  been  fostered ;  education,  science,  hygiene  have 
been  introduced,  imperfectly  it  may  be,  but  still  introduced, 
which  otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  been.  What  national 
development,  in  itself  always  preferable,  would  in  this  case  have 
done  we  can  hardly  tell.  It  might  have  been,  and  probably  would 
have  been,  better  for  India  to  be  ruled  by  a  line  of  Akbars.  But 
of  Akbars,  unhappily,  there  never  is  a  line.  In  the  next  reign 
degeneracy  began. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  considerable  migratioxi 
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from  the  provincefi  directly  under  British  dominion  to  those  which 
are  under  native  nile.  The  people,  no  doubt,  are  generally  fixed 
to  their  habitations  by  poverty  and  diflBculty  of  movement;  still, 
if  they  greatly  preferred  the  native  rule,  a  certain  amount  of 
migration  to  it  there  would  probably  be. 

That  the  masses  of  India  in  general  ar^  miserably  poor  cannot 
be  denied-  The  question  is,  whether  under  the  Mogul  Emperors 
tbcy  were  better  off.  Was  taxation  lighter?  Was  India,  un- 
der her  former  rulers^  more  free  than  she  is  now  from 
pestilence  and  famine?  Mahratta  and  Findaree  ravages  must 
surely  have  carried  famine  in  their  train.  Deserted  cities  seem 
to  attest  the  prevalence  of  plague  in  former  days.  The  popula- 
tion has  vastly  iDcreased,  and  its  increase  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  dearth. 

With  regard  to  fiscal  and  commercial  questiona,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that,  at  all  events  in  late  years,  there  has  been  no  disposi- 
tion on  England's  part  to  do  anything  but  justice  to  India. 

India's  complaints,  speaking  generally,  seem  to  be  of  things 
inaeparable  from  foreign  rule,  the  withdrawal  of  which  would  be 
the  only  remedy.  But  suppose  British  rule  withdrawn  from 
India,  what  woidd  follow?  Is  there  anything  ready  to  take  its 
place  ?  Would  not  the  result  be  anarchy,  such  as  prevailed  when 
England  came  on  the  scene,  or  a  struggle  for  ascendency  between 
the  Mahometan  and  the  Hindoo,  with  another  battle  of  Paniput  ? 
Suppose  the  Mahometan,  stronger  in  spirit  though  weaker  in 
numbers,  to  prevail,  would  his  ascendency  be  more  beneficial  and 
lets  galling  to  the  Hindoo  than  is  that  of  the  English  Sahib  ? 

One  of  the  shrewdest  of  economists,  Nassau  Senior,  rebuked 
those  who  said  that  the  greatness  of  England  depended  on  her 
possession  of  India-  **0n  the  contrary,**  he  said,  "he  wished 
England  were  well  rid  of  India,  if  only  a  good  way  of  riddance 
could  be  found."  The  Indian  service  has  been  a  fine  field  for 
English  youth.  This,  perhaps,  has  been  England's  surest  gain* 
How  far  British  industry  and  commerce  have  gained  by  the  po- 
litical connection,  it  is  for  commercial  experts  to  say.  To  the 
ftocount  of  loss  must  be  set  down  the  expensive  necessity  of  guard- 
ing the  way  from  the  Imperial  country  to  the  great  dependency. 
To  the  account  of  moral  loss  must  be  set  down  the  defence  of  the 
Bccmned  Turkish  Empire  and  the  opium  monopoly  with  its 
Chinew  wars. 
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Danger  of  Russian  invasion  there  never  was^  though  alarm 
about  it  caused  two  Afghan  wars^  with  their  drains  upon  the 
store  of  the  Hindoo.  Once  an  entire  British  army  was  lost, 
while  the  despatches  of  the  Envoy  who  was  alleged  to  have  counte- 
nanced the  expedition  had^  when  the  Qovemment  was  called 
to  account*  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  a  garbled  form.  The 
military  party  cherished  a  belief  favorable  to  military  policy 
and  adventure;  by  the  civilians  it  was  generally  discredited.  A 
Mogul  or  Tartar  raider  might  swoop  from  those  mountain  passes 
with  his  horde  upon  the  enervated  people  of  the  plains.  Widely 
different  would  be  the  march  of  a  great  modem  army^  with  its 
artillery  and  its  train^  to  meet  on  its  descent  another  r^ular  army 
equal  or  superior  in  force  to  itself.  Bussia  might  threaten  when 
she  was  thwarted  elsewhere;  there  might  be  talk  at  Bussian 
army  messes ;  but  the  best  authorities  did  not  share  the  alarm. 

British  Empire  in  India  is  in  no  danger  of  being  brought  to 
an  end  by  a  Bussian  invasion.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  much 
danger  of  being  brought  to  an  end  by  internal  rebellion.  Yet  it 
must  end.  Such  is  the  decree  of  nature.  In  that  climate  British 
children  cannot  be  reared.  No  race  can  forever  hold  and  rule  a 
land  in  which  it  cannot  rear  its  children.  In  what  form  the  end 
would  come  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  divine.  *'  By  ac- 
cident ''  was  the  only  reply  which  one  who  had  held  high  office  in 
India  could  make  to  such  a  question  on  that  subject  Since  this 
reawak^mig  of  the  East^  a  more  definite  source  of  possible  dis- 
turbance may  be  said  to  loom.  In  encouraging  Japan  to  go  to 
war^  Lord  Lansdowne  may  have  done  something  which  was 
far  from  his  intention^  and  of  which  he  did  not  dream.  He  may 
have  inadvertently  pressed  the  button  of  fate. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 


GREAT  FORTUNES  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 


A  REPLY  TO  **X.*' 

BY    W.    l{,   K4UX)CK, 


Tht?  orthodox  creed  of  Catholicism  and  its  doctrines  as  to 
Chriflt^g  nature  were  developed  mainly  as  condemnations  of  the 
various  heresies.  The  Church  grew  to  realize  precisely  what  it 
held  to  be  true  through  the  necessity  for  distinguishing  this  from 
what  it  instinctively  recognized  as  false. 

I  am  led  to  make  this  reflection  by  a  very  interesting  article, 
lately  published  in  this  Review,  dealing  with  the  position  and 
significance  of  that  enormously  rich  class  which,  in  several  coun- 
tries, but  more  especially  in  America,  has  risen  into  existence 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  writer  conceals  his  identity 
under  the  initial  "  X  " ;  bat  an  editorial  note  informs  us  that  he 
19  well  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
thinkers  in  the  United  States  of  to-day.  I  am  glad  to  learn  this, 
in  the  first  place,  because  as  to  many  points  I  agree  with  him. 
1  am,  in  the  second  place,  still  more  glad  to  leam  it,  because  there 
are  certain  of  his  arguments  in  respect  of  which  I  disagree  with 
him  altogether ;  and  the  f aet  that  they  are  put  forward  by  a  man 
of  his  admitted  eminence  increases  the  utility  of  a  criticism  of 
whatever  may  be  false  or  deficient  in  them. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  points  as  to  which  *'  X  "  and  I  agree. 
I  will  state  them  more  briefly  than  he  does,  but  in  substantially 
the  same  way.  The  recent  development  in  America  of  those  huge 
private  fortunes,  which  have  certainly  no  parallel  in  the  world's 
previous  history,  constitutes,  for  many  reasons,  a  grave  social 
danger.  This  danger  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  the  fact  that 
these  fortunes,  partly  on  account  of  their  mere  magnitude,  but 
mainly  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  many  of  them  are  amassed 
and  uaedi  are  tending  to  disseminata  amongst  the  great  maaa  of 
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the  population  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  private  property  altogether^  thus  supplementing  one 
danger  by  another  which  is  even  greater;  and  it  is  not  in  a  tone 
of  enmity,  but  one  of  friendly  remonstrance,  that  "  X  '*  addresses 
himself  to  the  multi-millionaires  themselves,  urging  them  in  their 
own  interest,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  public,  to  reconsider  the 
weak  or  objectionable  points  in  their  position,  and  so  come  to 
terms  with  those  who  at  present  are  only  their  critics,  but  may 
otherwise  turn  into  disastrous,  even  if  ultimately  defeated, 
enemies. 

Fortunes,  on  account  of  their  mere  magnitude,  become 
legitimate  objects  of  criticism  (this  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of 
"  X,''  though  he  does  not  very  clearly  say  so)  when  they  exceed 
the  possibilities  of  even  the  most  lavish  private  expenditure,  and 
thus  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  possessors  an  enormous  surplus 
power,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  political  rights  and  the  economic 
freedom  of  the  majority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  great 
fortunes  in  America  are  largely  open  to  criticism  of  a  more 
particular  kind  than  this.  An  impression  is  spreading,  which  has 
of  late  been  justified  in  certain  well-known  cases  by  recent  scandal- 
ous revelations,  that  most  of  these  enormous  fortunes  have  been 
acquired  by  dishonest  means;  and  that  the  possessors  of  them 
not  only  might  use,  but  in  actual  practice  have  used,  their  surplus 
wealth  to  elude  or  override  the  law.  Farther,  the  possessors 
of  the  proverbially  great  fortunes,  not  content  with  abusing  their 
wealth  as  a  means  of  power,  have  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  their  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  pleasure.  The  great  wealth  in 
question  being  an  essentially  new  phenomenon,  its  American  pos- 
sessors have  no  inherited  culture  and  no  inherited  positions  to 
guide  them  in  their  personal  expenditure  of  it.  It  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  class  which  is  held  together  internally  by  nothing  but 
emulous  extravagance  in  insane  and  unsatisfying  self-indulgence, 
and  which  asserte  its  supremacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public 
merely  by  making  this  insane  self-indulgence  ostentatious. 

How  far  these  accusations  are  true  as  regards  America,  I  am 
myself  not  in  a  position  to  speak;  but  various  accounts  reach 
England  through  the  newspapers — accounts  of  dinners  on  horse- 
back, dinners  at  which  the  costliest  presents  are  hidden  in  the 
guestfe'  table-napkins,  and  so  forth — ^which  produce  an  impression 
ibki  the  accui^tioins  are  far  from  grotmdliSBs ;  and  *^  X ''  makes 
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Special  note  of  the  offcnsiTe  and  often  fatal  manner  in  which  the 
I  great  motor-carB  of  the  modern  American  plutocracy  force  them- 
aeWes  at  a  d^igerons  speed  through  the  narrow  thoroughfares  of 
the  cities,  with  a  brutal  disregard  of  the  convenience,  and  even 
of  the  lives,  of  the  pedestrians*  Such  conduct  he  takes  as  typical 
of  the  general  manner  and  spirit  in  which  this  new  wealth  is 
being  used  for  the  purposes  of  private  life.  It  is,  he  says,  conduct 
worthy  only  of  men  who  are  struggling  to  make  themselves 
gratuitously  despised  and  hated ;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  and  graver  causes,  which  are  producing  a  prejudice  against 
them  in  the  minds  of  so  many  temperate  persons,  it  constitutea 
on  their  part  a  provocation  to  hostile  sentiments,  equally  danger- 
ous in  their  consequences  to  thosse  who  provoke  and  those  who 
entertain  them. 

Now,  accepting,  for  argument's  sake,  the  facta  of  "  X,"  as  he 
states  them,  I  agree  with  him  in  regarding  these  criticisms  as 
at  once  just  and  timely.  The  rise  of  a  class  whose  incomea  are  so 
gigantic  ae  to  separate  its  members  not  only  from  the  community 
at  large,  but  even  from  the  majori^  of  men  commonly  accounted 
rich — incomes  of  which  the  wildest  private  expenditure  could 
hardly  exhanat  so  much  a*  the  tenth  part — would,  for  many 
reasons,  be  a  misfortune  for  all  classes  anywhere,  and  would  more 
especially  be  injurious  to  the  civilization  of  the  richer  classes 
themselves.  It  would  be  less  injurious  in  an  old  country  like  Eng- 
land, where  ideas  of  birth  and  breeding,  and  a  sense  of  class  ob- 
jigationg,  are  still  largely  operative,  than  it  would  be,  or  is,  in  a 
country  like  America,  where  aristocracy,  as  distinct  from  plutoc- 
racy, is  deficient  in  historical  traditions :  for  aristocracies,  though 
they  are  unable  to  flourish  without  wealth,  require  that  great 
fortunes  should  be  concentrated  in  the  heads  of  housea,  whilst 
the  large  majority  of  tho&e  who  are  identified  with  them  by  blood 
and  education  are  of  necesaity  comparatively  poor.  These  last, 
hxJwetBT,  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  social  intercourse,  live  on  a 
piwAicM  equality  with  the  minority,  their  rich  kinsmen;  and 
thus  the  importance  derived  from  the  diri^  posseeperion  of  wealth 
ii  tempered  by  the  importance  attached  to  the  temper,  the  tradi- 
tions, the  refinement  and  the  general  habit  of  mind  which  the 
poorer  members  of  such  a  class  possess  in  common  with  the  rich- 
est Hencfe  the  undue  ohtrusion  of  mere  wefilth  in  an  aristocratic 
ibfciHy  is  i^figirt^  %  tb«t  ^RnMy  ift^f  as  feWttjfially  vuI^t 
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and  ludicrous;  whilst  such  personal  displays  of  state  as  are  made 
by  its  richer  members  are  rather  historical  fiymbols  than  out- 
bursts of  personal  ostentation.  Moreover,  in  England  at  all 
events,  the  spirit  of  the  aristocratic  classes  has  always  been  largely 
tempered  by  a  spirit  of  consideration  for  others — a  spirit  which 
finds  eloquent  expression  in  the  letters  of  the  great  Lord  Chester- 
field. That  this  observation  holds  good  of  England  at  the  present 
day  is  evidenced  by  that  special  kind  of  beha\ior  to  which  "  X  " 
appeals  as  typical — namely,  the  manner,  considerate  or  the  re- 
verse, in  which  motor-cars  are  driven  through  crowded  thorough- 
fares. Despite  accidental  exceptions,  it  is  notic*eably  true  that,  in 
England,  the  more  highly  placed  owners  of  such  rehieles  are  the 
most  considerate  in  the  use  of  them;  fatal,  offensive  and  even 
reckless  driving  being  mainly  the  work  of  obscure  ruthans,  out 
for  what  they  call  '*  a  lark,**  and  anxiouB  to  show  that  they  con- 
sider themselves  the  equals  or  the  superiors  of  everybody,*  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that,  even  in  England,  the  appreciable 
presence  of  individual  fortunes  equal  to  those  which  have  lately 
developed  themselves  in  America  would  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest alike  of  the  richer  classes  generally  and  of  the  poorer. 
In  England,  however,  such  fortunes  are  practically  non-existent. 
Of  great  fortunes,  according  to  the  English  standard,  those  of  the 
Dukes  of  Westminster  and  Bedford  are  commonly  held  to  be 
representative.  There  is  one  British-bom  British  subject  who  is, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  considerably  richer  than  either  of 
them;  but  this  unique  and  enormous  fortune  will,  after  his 
death,  be  divided ;  and,  even  as  it  st^ids^  it  does  not  amount  to  a 
third  of  the  fortunes  now  possessed  by  the  richest  men  in  America. 
The  observations  of  "  X,'*  therefore,  in  so  far  as  they  are  social, 
moral  and  political,  have,  as  applied  to  America,  a  force  which 

"  X  "  compare*  the  outragwus  driring  of  the  tnotor-cftrft  of  the  multi- 
milHonairea  of  America  to  the  outrageous  driving  of  the  coaches  of 
the  noblesse  in  pre-Revolutionary  France.  His  reference  to  France  eug- 
gests  a  curious  train  of  reflection^  which  shows  us  how  complex  are  the 
causes  by  which  social  conduct  is  determined.  In  France,  which  is  the 
mother  of  the  modem  democratic  principle,  and  which  has  now  for  nearly 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  heen  familiar  with  revolutions  and  ap- 
peals to  the  power  of  the  populace^  the  law  is  still  on  the  aide  of  the 
man  who  goes  on  wheels,  and  against  the  man  who  goes  on  foot  The 
pedesttrian  is  treated  in  monarchical  London  incomparably  better  than 
m  republican  Paris.  One  of  the  greatest  English  ladies,  in  point  of 
rank,  family  and  wealth,  has  refused  to  make  any  use  of  motor-cart 
herself,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  an  inconvenience  to  the  hxtmbl«r 
clan  of  wayfarer*. 
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i#  considerably  diminlBhed  if  they  are  applied  to  any  other 
country. 

But  "  X  **  does  not  content  himBelf  with  indicating,  as  a  pMlo- 
sophical  critic,  tJie  dangers  of  the  existing  situation.  He  proceeds^ 
as  a  politician,  to  suggest  certain  practical  remedies  for  it;  and 
be  bases  these  suggestions  on  an  economic  theory  as  to  its  origin. 
As  poon  as  he  enters  these  regions  of  speculation,  my  agreement 
with  him  ceases.  What  he  says  does  not  cease  to  be  useful;  but 
its  utility  becomes  that  of  the  early  Christian  heresies.  It  assists 
Ufl  to  discover  what  is  true,  by  its  formulation  of  what  is  false. 

Let  UB  begin  with,  considering  the  general  class  of  remedy  which 
suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of  "  X  "  as  l>eing  certainly  practicable, 
and  most  probably  efficacious.    He  says : 

It  it  ta  the  true  interest  of  the  multi-miltion&irea  to  join  those  who 
are  free  from  envy  in  trying  to  reinoTe  the  rapidly  growing  diasa^tis- 
faction  with  their  continued  pouaesaion  of  vaat  flums  of  money,  which 
they  have  either  themaelvea  abatracted  from  the  oommon  store  of  all 
the  people,  or  which  they  have  inherited  from  ancestors  who  have  so 
abstracted  them.  For  all  the  property  of  a  free  nation  belongs  to  ita 
inhabitants;  and  whoever  abstracts  anything  from  it  must,  when  cha.1- 
lenged,  prove  his  right  to  what  he  has  taken.  ,  .  Millionaires  are  now 
the  atorm-centre  of  the  population,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  believed  to  have  managed  *  to  accumulate  much  of  their  weaJth'  by 
withdrawing  it  from  the  common  property  of  the  nation  in  more  or  leM 
forbidden  ways. 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  therefore,  according  to  "  X/'  some 
reduction  in  the  magnitude  of  such  fortunes  as  are  unduly  large ; 
and  such  a  reduction,  he  says,  may  any  day  with  perfect  ease  be 
brought  about  by  one,  or  by  both,  of  two  simple  methods — the 
imposition  of  a  progreesive  income-tax,  and  tho  alteration  of 
the  laws  of  bequest.    He  says: 

No  one  can  doubt  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  chose  to 
elect  fc  Governor  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  they  could  readily  enact 
a  progressive  taxation  of  incomes  which  would  limit  every  citizen  of 
New  York  State  to  such  income  as  the  majority  of  the  voters  considera 
sufficient  for  him.  And  it  would  be  particularly  easy,  he  proceeds, 
to  alienate  the  property  of  every  man  at  death,  for  it  is  only  neoessaiy 
to  repeal  the  statutes  now  authorizing  the  deftoent  of  such  proper^ 
to  the  heirs  and  legatees  of  the  decedent. 

The  powers,  however,  which  **X^'  is  thus  prepared  to  invoke 
would,  he  says^  be  practioflUy  less  formidable  in  their  action  than 
VOL.  CLXXXm.— NO,  5<>^.  28 
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timid  persons  might  anticipate;  for,although  **each  man, by  rea8<m 
of  his  manhood  alone,  has  an  equal  yoice  with  every  other  man 
in  making  the  laws  governing  their  common  country,  and  regu- 
lating the  distribution  of  the  common  property  ...  [yet]  im- 
mense and  incalculable  differences  exist  in  men's  natural  capaci- 
ties for  rendering  honest  service  to  society.  .  .  .  Encouragement 
should  be  given  to  every  man  to  use  all  the  gifts  he  possesses,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  .  .  .  [and,  accordingly],  reasonable 
accumulations  and  the  descent  of  these  should  be  respected.'' 

Such,  then,  being  the  nature  and  the  range  of  his  proposed 
remedies,  let  us  consider  what  general  conception  underlies  them 
of  the  process  to  which  wealth  and  economic  prosperity  are  due. 
He  explains  this  in  a  brief,  but  a  perfectly  unmistakable,  way. 
Admitting  that  some  men  contribute  more  to  the  general  pros- 
perity than,  do  others,  he  takes  the  great  inventor  as  a  type  of 
the  men  who  contribute  most;  and  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
situation  may,  he  says,  be  fully  expressed  by  a  dialogue  such  as 
the  following,  between  the  great  inventor  and  the  masses: 

*I  have/  says  the  inventor,  'discovered  something  which  will  be 
greatly  to  your  advantage.  What  compensation  ought  I  fairly  to  re- 
ceive  for  it?'  And  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  speaking 
for  them,  answer,  'It  is  for  the  general  advantage  to  encourage  useful 
inventions;  therefore,  if  we  find  your  invention  useful,  we  will  give 
you  the  exclusive  right  to  the  profits  of  it  for  fourteen  years.'  .  .  .  The 
manager  and  initiator  of  a  great  industrial  enterprise  says  (to  the 
masses),  'I  wish  to  devote  myself  to  your  service.  What  will  you  allow 
me  to  withdraw  from  the  common  property  for  such  service?'  The 
American  people  in  their  generosity  answer,  '  We  will  give  you  as  much 
as  we  give  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and,  while  we  give 
him  the  compensation  for  eight  years  only,  we  will  give  it  to  you  for 
the  active  years  of  your  life.' 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see,"  "  X  "  adds  in  conclusion,  "  how  any 
undue  restraint  would  be  placed  upon  any  ability  or  energy  of 
a  beneficent  character,"  if  the  law  were  to  limit  the  possible  gains 
of  such  ability  to  an  income  of  something  like  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  were  to  place  a  corresponding  limit  on  the 
amount  of  capital  which  he  could  bequeath. 

Here  we  have  a  whole  system  of  economic  philosophy,  and  a 
whole  method  of  economic  reasoning,  set  forth  and  exemplified, 
with  signal  boldness  and  brevity;  and  they  are  all  the  more 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  virtually  represent  ideas 
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which  are  mare  or  less  vaguely  entertained  by  a  large  number  of 
people.  Their  diatinctive  value,  as  &et  forth  and  exemplified  by 
'*  X,''  lies  in  the  orderly  clearness  with  which  he  ha&  been  able  to 
invest  them.  I  propose,  however,  to  show  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  incidental  admissions,  there  is  not  a  single 
proposition,  either  directly  made  or  implied  by  him,  which  is  not 
misleading,  as  a  distortion  or  evasion  of  the  truth,  or  else  as 
a  substitution  for  truth  of  eome  definitely  corresponding  error. 
We  have  either  economics  gone  astray,  or  economics  turned  up- 
side down.  To  begin  with  the  question  of  method,  the  radical 
fault  which  pervades  the  entire  reasoning  of  **  X  "  is  the  fault  of 
looseness,  and  of  unscientific  inaccuracy.  Of  this,  a  single  speci- 
men will  suffice.  "  Each  man,"  says  "  X,"  *'  by  reason  of  his 
manhood  alone,  has  an  equal  voice  with  every  other  man  in 
making  the  laws  governing  their  common  country,  and  regulating 
the  distribution  of  their  common  property.*' 

Now,  if  taken  as  a  mere  rhetorical  expression  of  the  fact  that, 
in  a  democratic  country  like  America,  where  manhood  suffrage  is 
general,  all  men  possess  in  common  an  infiuence  of  some  sort  on 
the  government,  which  they  did  not  in  France,  for  example,  in 
the  times  preceding  the  Kevolution,  this  statement  may  be  use- 
ful in  briefly  emphasizing  what  is  true;  but  if  it  is  transplanted 
from  the  sphere  of  popular  rhetoric,  and  accepted  as  a  proposition 
belonging  to  economic  science,  the  element  of  truth  contained  in 
it  is  lost  in  the  wildest  falsehoods.  Voters  become  powerful  only 
in  proportion  as  their  respective  judgments  are  gradually  brought 
into  harmony  with  regard  to  specific  questions;  and  if^  as  often 
happens,  out  of  every  hundred  men  the  judgments  of  fifty-one 
differ  from  the  judgments  of  the  remainder,  nearly  half  of  the 
voters,  in  spite  of  their  equal  manhood,  have  for  the  time  being 
no  power  at  all.  But  a  farther  fact  remains  which  is  more  im- 
portant still.  The  power  of  the  mass  of  voters  being  always 
neoeflaarily  confined  to  the  choice  or  rejection  of  this  or  that 
specific  proposal,  these  proposals  require  to  be  thought  out  and 
formulated  before  the  power  of  the  ordinary  voter  can  have  any- 
thing on  which  to  act.  Which  proposal,  out  of  several  altema- 
lives,  shall  be  adopted  is  determinable  by  the  votes  of  the  many; 
but  these  proposals  themselves,  some  one  of  which  the  majority 
of  the  voters  select,  are  invariably  formulated  and  submitted 
to  the  general  judgment  by  energies  and  ing^uitiea  of  the  few. 
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Again^  a^  soon  as  the  work  of  selection  begins,  the  many  are  power- 
less unless  they  are  efficiently  organized;  and  organization  is 
invariably  the  work  of  the  few  likewise.  Those  who  perform  it 
do  not  perform  it  in  virtue  **  of  their  manhood  alone."  They  per- 
form it  because  their  manhood  is  in  some  way  more  active  than 
the  manhood  of  the  majority. 

Thus,  although  in  a  country  where  manhood  suffrage  prevail  s> 
each  vote,  like  a  weight  cast  into  a  scale,  weighs  exactly  as  much 
as  any  other  vote,  a  few  voters  invariably  exert  far  more  power 
than  others  in  determining  in  which  scale  the  preponderant  mass 
of  votes  shall  be  accumulated.  If  "  X  "  had  said  that  "  each 
man,  by  reason  of  his  manhood  alone,'^  has  an  element  of  political 
power  in  respect  of  which  he  is  the  equal  of  any  other  man,  he 
would  have  been  saying  what  is  scientifically  correct ;  but  when  he 
aaya,  as  he  does^  that  the  possession  of  this  single  element  makes 
"  each  man's  voice  in  the  government  of  his  country  equal/*  he 
is  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy  which  renders  his  reasoning  value- 
lees,  and  the  extravagant  nature  of  which  can  be  best  indicated 
by  a  parallel.  A  steamer,  we  will  suppose,  is  propelled  at  ten 
knots  an  hour  by  the  consumption  of  a  ton  of  Welsh  coal  per 
minute;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  each  ton  of  coal  in  the 
bunkers  has  an  equal  power  with  any  other  ton  to  maintain  the 
speed  in  question.  But  if  an  engineer  were  to  say,  "  The  powers  of 
each  ton,  by  reason  of  its  coalhood  alone,  is  equal,  in  the  sense 
that,  if  the  consumption  is  doubled,  and  a  second  ton  burnt  each 
minute  in  addition  to  the  first,  the  speed  of  the  steamer  will  be 
doubled,  and  be  twenty  knots  instead  of  ten,"  he  would,  as  every 
one  knows,  be  talking  absolute  nonsense ;  for  one  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  high  speeds  arises  from  the  fact  that  an  increase 
in  the  coal  consumed,  although  it  increases  the  speed,  does  not 
increase  it  proportionately.  If  the  first  ton  produces  a  speed  of 
ten  knots,  the  second  will  only  produce  an  added  speed  (we  will 
say)  of  five.  No  one,  treating  of  steamers,  who  ignored  thia 
well-known  fact,  and  carelessly  assumed  that  the  propulsive  value 
of  every  ton  of  coal  was  equal,  would  be  listened  to  for  a  moment 
by  any  serious  man;  and  yet  a  csrelessnese  which  "X"  would 
at  once  detect  and  ridicule  in  any  one  who  applied  it  to  meclmnics, 
is  what  he  gravely  indulges  in  himself,  when  he  is  dealing  with 
social  politics*  So  much,  then,  for  the  general  defect  of  his 
method — a  defect  very  frequent  amongst  thinkers  occupied  wilJi 
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the  same  subjects.    We  will  naw  turn  to  his  conclusions,  and  con- 
sider iham  on  their  own  merits. 

These  all  flow  from,  and  are  referable  to,  certain  primary 
theories  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  law  and  civilization  generally, 
and  more  especially  to  the  economic  structure  of  modem  civilized 
countries.  His  economic  theory  is  based  on  the  following  funda- 
mental proposition,  that  "  all  the  property  of  a  free  nation  belongs 
to  its  inhabitant*,*'  It  would,  perhaps,  be  hypercritical  to  inquire 
what '"  X  "  means  when  he  speaks  of  a  nation  having  inhahitanis: 
for,  though  he  might  mean  merely  that  over  the  territory  which 
a  nation  inhabits,  and  which  if  nece^ary  it  is  ready  to  defend, 
it  possesses  some  corporate  control,  yet  it  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  main  body  of  his  argument  that  he  docs  not  confine  his 
meaning  to  this  indisputable  doctrine.  He  means  that  the  nation, 
as  a  whole,  is  in  some  sense  the  corporate  owner  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts, and  all  the  machinery  of  production,  which  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  exertions  of  all  or  of  any  one  of  its  members:  for 
the  kind  of  property  with  which  he  more  particularly  concerns 
himsdf  is  not  land  as  the  potentiality  of  wealth,  but  capital  as 
wealth  accumulated-  His  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  when 
accurately  stated,  is  this:  that  all  capital,  all  the  appliances  of 
production,  and  all  the  income  resulting  from  them,  are  in  some 
sense  or  other  the  *^  common  property  "  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
all  private  o\*Tiership  of  capital,  and  all  private  incomes,  are, 
as  he  says  over  and  over  again,  "  abstractions  '*  permitted  to  in- 
dividuals, from  this  general  store. 

Now,  to  incomes  of  a  certain  kind  such  language  might  be  not 
aapplicable.  The  income  whicli,  in  addition  to  his  official  salary, 
t  Turkish  Pasha  manages  to  wring  from  his  province  by  exactions 
may  be  aptly  de>5cribed  as  something  withdrawn  from  a  common 
store.  Again,  if  we  regard  as  a  community  all  such  persons  as  at 
any  given  time  are  owners  of  stock  or  share©,  and  if  one  of  these 
owners,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  manages  in  the  process  of 
exchange,  to  secure  one-half  of  an  income  which  was  originally 
divided  amongst  fifty,  his  own  gain  is,  no  doubt,  an  abstraction 
from  a  store  which  he  finds  existing  in  the  hands  of  others. 

But  neither  of  such  processes  is,  in  any  fundamental  way,  repre- 
aentative  of  the  process  which  is  distinctive  of  any  progressive 
nation*  If  great  individual  fortunes  were  nothing  more  than  ab- 
ttrac1don«  from  a  store  which  those  who  abstract  from  it  influ«»noe 
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by  their  abBtractions  only^  the  nuinber  and  the  amount  of  these 
fortunes  would  very  soon  reach  their  limit,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  would  be  soon  concurrently  reduced  to  that  minimum 
of  the  means  of  gubsistenee  on  which  a  human  being  can  live. 
But  in  all  progressive  countries  of  the  modem  world,  and  more 
especially  in  America,  what  actually  happens  is  notoriously  the 
reverse  of  this.  The  great  masses  of  the  population,  even  if  they 
grow  poorer  in  comparison  to  the  exoeptionally  rich,  themselves 
grow  richer  absolutely  to  a  very  appreciable  degree.  Not  only 
do  the  "  abstractions,'*  as  "  X  "  calls  them,  of  the  very  rich  in- 
crease, but  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  aggregate  from 
which  he  tells  us  they  are  abetracted. 

As  soon  as  we  realize  this  great  primary  fact,  we  shall  realize 
in  what  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  "  X  *'  consists.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  great  fortunes  of  tx>-day  derive  the  additions 
made  alike  to  their  amount  and  number,  not  from  the  reservoir 
of  property  which  their  possessors  find  existing,  but  from  the 
constantly  growing  additions  which  year  by  year  are  made  to  it 
What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  these  latter  additions  themselves? 
If  the  theory  of  ''  X  "  has  any  meaning  at  all,  they  must  be  due 
to  some  universal  increase  in  efficiency  which  develops  itself 
equally  in  all  men,  even  the  idlest,  the  most  brutal  and  the  most 
stupid.  But  "  X  "  himself  admits  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
differences  between  the  efficiencies  of  men  in  rendering  social 
service  are,  he  says,  "  immense  and  incalculable."  In  other  words, 
to  what  "  X  *^  would  call  the  '*  increasing  common  property," 
a  few  men  are  constantly  contributing  incalculably  more,  man 
for  man,  than  do  the  multitude;  and  that  increasing  fund  from 
which  the  great  fortunes  are  drawn  is  not  a  fxrnd  abstracted 
from  a  stock  which  would  exist  in  any  case,  but  consists  of  addi- 
tions to  this  made  by  those  few  men  whose  efficiency  is  "  immense- 
ly and  incalculably  "  above  the  average. 

Thus,  the  kind  of  bargain  which  virtually  takes  place  between 
the  typical  possessor  of  the  great  private  fortunes  and  the  com- 
munity, is  of  a  character  totally  opposite  to  that  which  **X'* 
imagines.  The  great  invantor  or  organiser  of  industry  does  not 
say,  in  vague  terms,  to  th«  eo«munit}%  "  I  am  able  to  do  '  some- 
thing  to  your  advantag t ' ;  or,  ^  I  am  anxious  to  devote  mymit  to 
your  fterviee.*  What  will  yrni  allow  mf,  as  compensation,  to  ab- 
stract from  ttie  aggregate  of  property  which  you  at  present  pos- 
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6688?^  (for  Buch  is  the  meaning  of  the  language  put  into  his 
riiauUi  by  **  X  ").  But  he  says  to  the  eommmiity,  "  There  is  such 
and  such  a  number  of  your  members  whose  labor,  as  at  present 
ilirected^  produces  goods  annually  to  the  value  of  ten  million 
dollars.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  by  them,  if  their  labor 
is  directed  by  me,  will  be»  not  ten  million,  but  fifty.  I  come  to 
you  as  the  potential  producer  of  an  increment  of  forty  million; 
and  instead  of  asking  how  much,  as  compensation  for  my  pro- 
ductive service,  you  will  allow  me  abstract  from  what  you  possess, 
I  a^k  you  how  much  you  will  allow  me  to  retain  of  what  I  engage 
to  bring — ^and  of  what  will,  unleas  I  bring  it,  be  enjoyed  neither 
by  you  nor  me/'  And  such  a  man  might  with  truth  proceed  as 
follows:  ^*  The  amount  which  I  expect  to  retain  for  my  own  use 
is  vast;  but  the  amount  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  will  go  to 
you  is  vaster,"  For,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  ac- 
cumulated by  the  great  directors  of  labor,  these  represent  but  a 
very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  what  their  possessors  have  added 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world  generally.* 

The  theory  of  '*X'*  has,  indeed,  some  relation  to  the  truth; 
but  it  is,  as  I  have  observed  already,  the  truth  set  upside  down; 
for,  if  "  abstraction  "  has  any  share  in  the  process,  the  abstracting 
party  is  not  the  great  producer  but  the  community,  which  says 
to  the  producer,  "  If  I  protect  you  whilst  you  are  engaged  in  pro- 
duction, how  much  are  you  wiUing  tliat  I  should  abstract  from 
youj  total  products* 

But  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  so  confidently  put  forward  by 

•  The  increment*  in  the  world's  wealth  due  to  great  productire  ability 
may  bo  broadly  said  to  distribute  themselves  in  three  difTerent  wajg. 
A  part  goea  to  make  up  the  fortimea  of  the  great  producer§  the'm- 
eetvea  and  their  heirs.  Another  part  distributea  itaelf  in  the  form  of 
inereaaed  wagca  among  the  laborers,  in  the  cheapening  of  the  goods 
eonaumed  bj  them,  and  in  a  multiplication  of  the  oonTeniencea  and 
amen i ties  of  life  accessible  to  them.  A  third  part  of  these  incrementa 
becomes  gradually  the  subject  of  speculation.  The  gains  of  the  suc- 
cessful specula  tor,  like  those  of  the  gambler  at  Monte  Carlo,  are,  no 
doubt,  asbtractiona  from  a  fund  to  which  he  adds  nothing;  but  the 
fortunes  which  arise  from  speculation  are  essentially  parasiUc^  and  de* 
pvnd  for  their  existence  on  fortunes  of  another  kind — namely,  those 
which  originate  in  the  actual  concrete  additions  made  by  exceptional 
men  to  the  aggregate  national  wealth.  It  is,  of  course,  conoeiTable 
tliat  some  great  fortunes  may  be  largely  due  to  the  underpayment  of 
labor »  ae  many  little  fortimea  are  said  to  be  in  the  small  and  9o> 
eallad  "  firweated "  industries;  but  it  ia  perfertly  obvious  that  sueh 
i6es  are  exceptional.  On  the  whole,  wa^a  have  very  greatly  risen, 
Dncurrently  with  the  rise  of  the  great  typical  modem  fortunes,  so  that 
'  Uia  latter  cannot  be  due  to  a  cutting  down  of  the  former. 
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"  X  ■'  will  be  shown  most  clearly  by  the  examples  which  he  sug- 
gests to  us  of  its  application.  An  inTentor,  he  says,  comes  to 
the  community  with  some  specific  invention ;  and,  if  the  invention 
works  well,  and  is  also  of  wide  utility,  "  X  **  suggests  that  the 
community  should,  as  a  maximum  compensation,  allow  the  man 
profits  up  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  allow  him  to  keep 
his  savings  up  to  a  million  dollars.  **X/'  though  he  eeems  to 
consider  these  terms  almost  too  generous,  expressly  says  that 
some  arrangement  of  something  of  the  kind  is  necessary,  because 
it  is  necessary  for  the  community  to  encourage  productive  talent. 
Let  US  suppose,  then,  that  the  American  people  to-day  strike  the 
above  bargain  with  the  inventor  of  some  new  means  of  traction, 
which  will  increase  the  speed  of  trains,  whilst  diminishing  their 
expense  and  danger.  The  invention  works  much  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  steam-locomotive;  but  in  five  years'  time  the  in- 
ventor sees  his  way  to  improving  it,  if  only  the  community  will 
give  him  some  inducement  to  do  so.  But,  if  matters  are  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principles  and  suggestions  of  *'  X,"  the 
community  is  no  longer  able  to  offer  him  any  inducement  what- 
ever* He  already  enjoys  the  maximum  which  hia  country,  in  its 
generosity,  will  allow  him;  and,  though  his  farther  exertions 
might  enrich  it  with  untold  additional  millions,  his  country  will 
be  obliged  to  tell  him  that  he  shall  not  keep  a  cent  of  them  for 
himself.  What  then  will  happen  ?  If  the  original  compensation 
waa  necessarVt  as  according  to  **  X  ^'  it  was,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  man  to  achieve  his  first  great  success,  the  impossibility  of  his 
receiving  any  such  encouragement  again,  will  be  equally  opera- 
tive in  discouraging  him  from  pushing  this  success  farther.  Or. 
if  such  an  impasse  were  foreseen,  and  an  attempt  were  made  to 
provide  against  it,  how  could  the  community  know,  with  regard 
to  any  special  invention,  whether  the  inventor  should  be  com- 
pensated by  a  permiasion  to  appropriate  the  profits  resulting 
from  it,  up  to  the  maximum  limit  allowed  to  individual  fortunes ; 
or  whether  his  participation  in  these  special  profits  should  be 
dodced,  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  of  permissible  gain,  which  be 
may  hope  to  acquire  by  supplementing  this  invention  with  othera? 
"  X  "  gives  us  unreal  conditiona,  and  an  impossible  kind  of  bar- 
gaining reeuWaig  from  them;  and  the  further  arguments  by  which 
be  ecDdearors  to  disgrnse  this  fact  do  but  mi  the  impoesibilities  of 
the  cam  in  a  yet  clearer  light. 
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One  of  these  arguments  cuiIIb  for  rery  brief  notice  only,  "  It 
is  utter  nonsense,'*  he  says,  to  conjure  up  difficulties  on  the 
ground  that^  unless  the  *^eat  producers  are  allowed  to  appropriate 
**  whatever  sums  they  can,"  their  full  productive  abilities  **'  will 
not  be  put  to  use:  for  no  genuine  service  in  any  department  of 
human  effort  has  ever  been  conferred  on  mankind  merely  for  the 
sake  of  money/*  Now,  this  statement,  as  it  stands,  is  true.  In- 
deed^ it  is  merely  a  platitude.  But  it  is  only  saved  from  being  a 
falsehood  by  the  qualifying  word  "  merely  " ;  and,  by  thus  being 
rendered  true,  it  is  also  rendered  quite  inapposite.  For  the  point 
at  issue  is,  not  whether  the  hope  of  a  money  reward  is  ever  the 
sale  induoemejit  to  valuable  economic  activity,  but  whether  it  is 
not  generally  an  essential  inducement;  and  that  it  i«  an  essential 
inducement  "  X  *'  has  himself  admitted  in  his  assertion  that  a 
money-reward  is,  within  certain  limits,  generally  necessary  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  great  inventors  and  organizers.*  Here 
we  have  another  specimen  of  that  fatal  inaccuracy  of  thought — 
that  readiness  to  lay  down  propositions  which  in  a  certain  sense 
are  true,  and  then,  when  using  them  in  argument,  to  invest  them 
with  a  sense  quite  different,  and  quite  false — by  which  the  rea- 
soning of  **  X  '*  from  beginning  to  end  is  vitiated. 

But  an  error  of  a  kind  far  more  important  than  this  yet  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  His  conception  of  the  relations  between 
the  great  producer  and  the  community,  and  the  possibility  of 
changing  them,  and  modifying  them,  in  any  way  that  may  be 
morally  desirable,  is  founded  on  a  conception  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  law  which  is  yet  more  imperfect  than  his  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  economic  proc<*s».  '*  Xo  one  can  doubt/*  he 
says,  "  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  New  York  voters  chose  to  elect 
a  Governor  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  they  could  readily  enact 
a  progressive  taxation  of  incomes  which  would  limit  every  citizen 

•  SUtementa — like  thia  otic  of  "  X/'  which  la  frequently  repeated 
by  aentimental  wriieri  like  Ruskin — to  the  effect  that  the  desire  for 
ntonej  haa  very  little  to  do  with  eliciting  the  higher  economic  activi- 
ties are,  aa  a  rule,  no  exaggerated  aa  to  be  little  more  than  false- 
hooda.  The  earlteat  of  the  higher  economic  activities  was  commerce. 
What  induced  the  Phimicians  to  send  their  ahipa  as  far  as  Cornwall? 
It  was  not  the  deaire  of  sentimental  travellers  to  enjoy  Cornish  scenery; 
or  the  deaire  of  misaionaries  to  u^v^  the  souls  of  Corniahmen.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  adventurers  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  acquiattion  of 
Oomiah  tin*  The  deeire  of  money,  in  fact,  though  the  orip^in  of  half 
the  evils  of  life,  has  been  at  the  same  time  the  mainapring  of  ma- 
ttrial  progress ;  juFt  as  the  aexual  Impulie,  though  hardly  leea  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  is  yet  at  the  aame  time  the  originator  of  life  ittelf. 
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of  New  York  State  to  such  income  as  the  majority  of  the  votere 
considered  sufficient  for  him;"  and  they  could  just  as  readily,  he 
proceeds^  interfere  in  any  way  they  pleased  with  the  descent  of 
property,  even  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  the  powers  of  bequest 
altogether.  And  he  fortifies  himself  in  this  doctrine  by  an  appeal 
to  the  following  dictum  of  Lord  Coleridge:  "The  same  power 
which  prescribes  rules  for  the  possession  of  property  can,  of 
course,  alt^r  them  /' — the  power  to  which  "  X  "  and  Lord  Cole- 
ridge  refer  being  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being. 

Now,  Lord  Coleridge,  no  doubt,  was  in  many  ways  an  ejcoeed- 
ingly  clever  law}^er.  He  was,  however,  as  the  above  quotation 
shows,  a  mere  smatterer  in  political  philosophy;  and  the  error 
in  which  here  "  X  "  has  hastened  to  follow  him  is  of  a  peculiarly 
grOBB  kind.  That  a  unanimous  and  overwhelming  majority  in  any 
democratic  country  can  effect  any  legislative  changes  they  please^ 
at  any  given  moment,  and  perhaps  enforce  them  for  a  moment, 
is  no  doubt  true.  But  life  does  not  consist  of  isolated  moments 
or  periods.  It  is  a  continuous  process,  in  which  each  moment  or 
period  depends  on  those  preceding  it.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  New  York  Stat-e,  "  by  electing 
a  Governor  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,"  might  pass  a  law  in- 
augurating an  eternal  holiday,  and  forbidding  any  citizen  to  per- 
form any  kind  of  labor.  Were  such  a  law  passed  on  a  Monday, 
it  might  conceivably  be  obeyed  till  Wednesday;  but,  by  Wednes- 
day, let  the  Governor  and  the  voters  do  or  say  what  they  would, 
their  epoch-making  law  would  be  abrogated  by  the  inexorable 
necessities  of  natnre.  Some  of  thejn  wo\ild  have  to  labor,  or 
el  PC  they  all  would  die- 

This  simple  illustration  at  once  shows  the  character  of  the 
fallacy  which  underlies  the  reasoning  of  "  X "  and  of  Lord 
Coleridge  alike.  Because,  in  any  country,  the  formulation  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  have  for  their  proximate  cause  the  will 
of  the  governing  body,  and,  farther,  because  in  any  democratic 
country  the  power  of  the  governing  body  is  dependent  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority,  it  seems,  to  thinkers  such  as  Lord  Coleridge 
and  "X,**  that  the  laws  have  in  such  a  majority,  not  their 
proximate  cause  only,  but  their  ultimate,  and  that  they  can  be 
modified  or  revolutionized  ad  libitum,  with  nothing,  to  control 
th«fte  chang«a  but  the  wishes,  the  caprices,  or  the  theories  of  the 
majority  for  the  time  being.     But,  behind   the  wishes  or  the 
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theoriee  of  any  majority  whateoever,  lie  other  legifilative  powers 
against  which  majorities  contend  in  Tain — powers  which  im- 
poee  on  majoritiee  the  substance  of  all  their  measures,  and  per- 
mit them  only  to  settle  the  minor  and  local  details.  These 
powers  are  man^s  environment,  his  physical  organism  and  the 
prevalent  traits  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  character.  For 
example,  in  all  modem  civilized  countries  the  larger  part  of  the 
laws,  perhape,  have  for  their  ultimate  object  the  protection  of 
family  life,  and  the  privacy  of  the  private  home.  But  family  life 
is,  primarily,  not  the  creation  of  law.  It  is  the  creation  of  in- 
stincts and  affections  which  have  developed  themselves  in  the 
coarse  of  ages.  Instead  of  the  law  having  created  family  life, 
it  is  family  life  which  has  dictated  the  laws  protecting  it.  So, 
too,  with  the  case  of  property,  with  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  and  with  the  right  of  bequeathing  it,  the  laws  sanction- 
ing these  represent  in  their  broader  features  (which  in  all  civili- 
zations have,  at  sll  periods^  been  simOar)  underlying  similarities 
in  the  relations  between  those  acts  and  motives  to  which  all 
civilizations  on  their  material  side  are  due.  Property  is  not 
primarily  the  creation  of  law.  Law  is  called  into  being  by  mem's 
practice  of  acquiring  property,  just  as  the  legal  rights  of  parents 
owe  their  being  to  the  unalterable  facts  of  parentage. 

When  *'  X  "  talks  of  the  ease  with  which  aU  the  present  laws 
as  to  property  might  be  abolished  or  revolutionized  by  any  local 
or  temporary  majority,  he  entirely  forgets  this.  If  he  means  that 
an  ill-advised  majority  might  conceivably  at  any  moment  dislocate 
society  by  some  act  of  mad  legislation,  and  arreet  the  production 
of  the  wealth  which  it  is  anxious  to  redistribute,  what  he  means 
is  donbtleas  trua  But  if  he  means  that  it  is  capable  of  main- 
taining any  change  it  introduces,  without  reference  to  the  con- 
atitution  and  the  working  of  ordinary  human  nature,  of  the 
faculties  requiring  stimuJation,  and  the  motives  required  to 
stimulate  them,  what  he  meana  embodies  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous falsdioods  by  which  the  practical  ideaa  of  any  would-bd  re- 
former can  be  affected. 

The  moral  whid,  in  the  present  connection,  I  wish  to  draw 
from  the  foregoing  observations  is  this:  that,  though  **X  '*  may 
be  right  in  hie  eetimate  of  the  evil  and  the  danger  attending  or 
inhering  in  Ae  development  of  the  new  mammoth  fortunes  of 
America,  his  conception  of  their  origin  rests  on  an  inverted  theory 
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of  economicsy  and  his  suggested  remedies  on  an  inverted  ocmr 
caption  of  law;  and  that  these  last^  if  attempted  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  himself^  could  only  produce  disorders  far  greater 
than  those  which  they  were  designed  to  cure. 

I  am  not  presuming  to  advocate  any  alternative  remedies  my- 
self; but  thus  much  may  be  said  with  confidence — ^tfaat  both 
the  cause  of  the  evils^  such  as  they  are,  and  any  effective 
remedy  for  them^  are  matters  much  more  complex  than  ''  X ''  is 
disposed  to  think.  Just  as  science  is  every  day  showing  us  that 
the  physical  world  is  more  complex  than  it  seemed  to  be  to  the 
last  generation  of  scientists^  so^  with  the  advance  of  sociological 
thought^  we  shall  learn  the  same  thing  with  r^ard  to  the  social 
world.  We  shall  learn  that  classes^  ideals^  motives^  possibilities, 
faculties,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  notice,  or  have  been  noticed 
only  as  superfluities,  play  an  integral  part  in  the  life  of  the 
social  organism,  and  that  the  surgeon's  knife  cannot  be  used  at 
random.  It  is  a  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  economic  rea- 
soning that  the  very  thinkers — and  **  X  **  seems  to  be  one  of  them 
— ^who  are  most  inclined  to  attack  the  older  economists  on  the 
ground  that  they  neglected  the  many-motived  human  being  of 
reality,  and  put  in  the  place  of  him  the  one-motived  ''  economic 
man,*'  should  themselves  be  foremost  in  erring  in  a  way  precisely 
similar,  by  substituting  for  the  purely  economic  man  the  purely 
disinterested  man,  and  the  purely  law-obeying,  who  are  incalcu- 
lably more  remote  from  actual  human  nature  than  the  other. 

"  X  *'  has,  in  my  opinion,  called  attention  to  a  real  danger  with 
great  force  and  justice;  but  he  has,  by  his  erroneous  and  un- 
scientific analysis  of  it,  led  such  readers  as  agree  with  him  to 
clamor  for  impossible  and  inapplicable  remedies. 

W.  H.  Mallook. 


DISRUPTION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTI 
IN   THE  MIDDLE   WEST. 


BT  BDWABD  USBKER. 


The  break-up  of  the  Republican  Party  Ib  the  Middle  West  ib 
no  mere  figure  of  speech.  It  presents  in  a  few  words  the  actual 
condition  of  that  organization  in  that  section  of  our  countiy:  it 
suggeeta,  to  those  who  would  delve  deeper  into  the  matter^  the 
problem  of  what  the  end  will  be.  Whether  it  means  a  new  third 
party  or  a  merger  of  one  of  the  discordant  elements  with  the 
Democrat*?  is  not  a  relevant  matter  of  discussion  here.  The 
purport  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  point  out  things  as  they  are. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  Republicans,  keenly 
alive  to  the  present  division  in  their  ranks  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle West,  to  deny  that  things  are  as  bad  as  on  the  surface  they 
appear  to  be.  The  denial  is  influenced  by  the  traditional  unity 
of  their  party,  the  ability  of  Republicans  of  all  shades  to  bury 
their  individual  differences  and  get  together  at  the  proper  time. 
They  are  quite  confident  that  the  present  quarrels  inside  of  the 
par^  are  merely  of  the  present  and  that,  when  the  conditions 
responsible  for  them  cease,  harmony  will  reign  again. 

This  view,  however,  is  too  optimistic  The  progressives  and 
conservatives  are  too  far  apart,  not  alone  upon  personalities,  but 
on  the  vital  questions  of  the  hour,  many  of  which  are  not  apt  to 
be  settled  for  years  to  come;  and  so  long  aa  these  remain  iseuea, 
they  must  command  the  attention  of  the  country.  To  show 
how  the  breach  is  continuing  to  widen  between  the  factions  on 
fundamental  principle,  it  is  but  necessary  to  recall  that  Governor 
Cummins,  of  Iowa,  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  inception  of  his 
campaign  for  a  renomination  for  that  office,  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  an  income  tax;  and  that  laat  May,  Irvine  L.  Lenroot, 
Speaker  of  the  Wisconsin  Aaeembly,  a  lieutenant  of  Senator  La 
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Toilette,  and  a  candidate  for  tbe  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor,  made  a  similar  declaration.  The  general  idea  is  that 
the  progressive  faction  in  both  States  is  favorable  to  the  tax. 
In  1905,  the  Wisconsin  Tjegislatnre,  under  the  lead  of  the  pro- 
gressive forces,  passed  a  constitntional  amendment  providing  for 
one.  If  it  passes  the  next  Legislature,  the  State  will  have  an  in- 
come tax  that  is  the  creation  of  Republican  leadership.  Thus 
has  one  Republican  faction  become  reconciled  to  the  National 
Democratic  Flatfonne  of  1896  and  1900,  for  which  William  J. 
Bryan  and  his  friends  are  responsible !  Upon  what  theory,  there- 
fore, tlie  conservative  and  progressive  Republicans  can  be  con- 
ceived as  standing  together  upon  a  common  platform  on  the  issues 
of  the  hour,  honestly  presented  m  the  planks  without  jugglery 
of  words,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  Either  one  or  the  other  must  be 
Republican  in  name  only. 

That  the  party  is  not  big  enough  for  both  to  remain  in  its 
councilsj  as  guiding  spirits^  is  manifest  from  the  bitter  contests 
for  control  which  have  been  going  on  for  some  time.  In  Iowa, 
the  struggle  has  lasted  five  yeare,  since  Albert  B.  Cummins  be- 
came a  dominating  figure.  During  the  campaign  of  1901,  the 
conservative  or  stand-pat  faction  repudiated  the  famous  plank 
for  tariff  revision,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  an  admission  that 
the  protective  tariff  sheltered  trusts.  In  Wisconsin,  the  fight 
has  been  going  on  for  ten  years.  It  has  entered  into  the  district- 
school  meetings,  prayer-meetings  and  agricultural  societies;  it 
has  estranged  personal  friendships,  and  it  has  been  in  evidence 
with  Republicans  Ln  every  walk  of  life.  The  money  that  was  ex- 
pended to  defeat  La  Follette  and  his  wing  would,  his  admirers 
claim,  construct  a  railroad  from  California  to  Maine.  A  similar 
situation  exists  in  ^linnesota;  and  it  was  only  because  of  it  that 
John  A.  Johnson,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  Governor  the  very 
year  in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  carried  the  State  by  161,000 
plurality.  For  two  years,  a  similar  contest  has  been  going  on 
in  South  Dakota,  one  that  remains  far  from  finished,  despite  the 
recent  victory  of  the  radicals  over  the  machine  controlled  by 
United  States  Senator  Kittredge. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  situation  rests  with  tbe 
corporations^  eepedally  the  railroads.  The  situation  is  due  to 
their  desire  to  dominate  the  party  machinery  and  dictate  the 
choice  of  the  Conventions;  this  the  radical  or  progressive  wing 
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charge,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  true.  That  public-semce  cor- 
porations dhouJd  make  such  an  attempt  i&  quite  natural,  in  view 
of  present  conditions.  For,  being  amenable  in  many  respects 
to  the  lawmakers  of  varioua  States,  it  is  but  logical,  from  their 
point  of  view,  that  they  should  try  to  control  the  lawmakers. 
If»  therefore,  President  Roosevelt  is  anxious  to  restore  peace  in* 
aide  of  his  party  in  the  Middle  West,  the  very  first  step  he  must 
take  in  that  direction  is  to  place  the  railroads  out  of  politics. 
Afl  long  as  present  conditions  continue,  they  must  of  neoeaaity 
interfere  with  both  parties,  and  that  such  interference  is  being 
resented  goes  without  saying.  In  his  address  to  the  public,  on 
entering  the  field  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor 
for  the  third  time^  Governor  Cummins  asked:  **Who  shall  be 
master  ?  The  corporations  that  are  to  be  regulated,  or  the  people 
ill  whose  name  the  regulation  is  imposed?  While  giving  to  the 
corporations  the  most  complete  protection  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  legitimate  enterprise,  we  must  expel  them  from  politics." 
The  bitter  contest  in  Iowa  is  probably  as  much  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  road  to  control  the 
Republican  organization,  as  to  any  other  causa  A  similar 
situation  exists  in  Minnesota,  where  the  Great  Northern  has 
««ought  to  interfere  with  the  party,  and  for  that  reason  the  Demo- 
crats, as  has  been  already  stated,  elected  their  Governor  the  very 
year  Booeevelt  carried  the  State  by  a  rousing  plurality.  Wis- 
consin has  the  same  story  to  tell.  The  record  of  the  progressive 
wing  under  La  Follette  is  nothing  but  a  recital  of  contests  against 
the  influence  of  railroads.  In  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  con- 
ditions are  iimilar. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Republican  Party  has  split  in  the  Middle  West,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  factions  are  as  far  apart  on  many  present-day  issues  as 
though  they  were  not  of  the  same  party. 

As  it  is  apparent  that  the  tariff  will  be  an  issue  of  great  im- 
port in  the  Congressional  campaign  and  that  the  next  Presidency 
may  likewise  depend  upon  it,  attention  is  directed  to  that  subject, 
first,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  Re- 
publicans in  the  Middle  Weet  to  it  The  limitation  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  Repub- 
lican State  Conventions  have  avoided  touching  on  the  tariff  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  affirming  the  National  Platform*    Members  of 
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Congress^  in  both  the  Upper  and  Lawer  Houses^  have  also  in 
numerous  cases  avoided  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  regaM- 
iog  it,  beyond  affirming  their  allegiance  to  the  principles  embodied 
in  a  protective  tariff.  For  the  subject  is  a  very  ticklish  one  for 
party  leaders  to  commit  themselves  upon,  and  hence  they  are  re- 
luctant to  do  so  except  under  the  spur  of  necessity. 

The  progressives  of  Iowa,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Cummins,  while  believing  in  protection,  favor  "any  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariJI  schedules  that  may  be  required  to  prevent  their 
affording  shelter  to  monopolies/*  This  was  the  wording  of  the 
famous  plank  of  1901,  It  was  the  work  of  George  E.  Roberts, 
Director  of  the  Mint,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
who  said  that  the  plank  had  the  approval  of  President  McKinley. 
While  the  langunge  was  modified  in  a  subsequent  plank,  the 
plank  of  1901  actually  remains  the  view  of  the  progressive  wing, 
one  that  Secretary  Shaw  and  other  stand-patters  have  vigorously 
combated.  Two  of  the  schedules  for  which  revision  is  asked  by 
the  Cummins  wing  are  lumber  and  iron  and  steel.  More  reci- 
procity treaties  are  also  demanded,  the  conduct  of  the  stand-pat 
protectionists  in  defeating  the  proposed  treaty  with  France  be- 
ing specially  denoxmced.  The  present  delegation  from  Iowa  to 
the  liower  House  stands  six  to  five  in  favor  of  revision.  Senators 
Allison  and  DoUiver  also  favor  revision,  only  they  differ  as  to 
the  manner  of  effecting  it.  The  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  at 
their  Convention  in  1904,  which  Senator  La  Follette  dominated, 
had  a  tariff  plank  favoring  *'a  readjustment  of  the  tariff 
schedules  in  all  cases  where  protection  is  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  capital,  and  only  to  the  injury  of  the  consumer  and  working- 
man."  In  a  speech  delivered  last  May  before  the  Lincoln  Club 
of  Milwaukee,  W.  D.  Connor,  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee 
and  a  supporter  of  La  Follette,  said  "that  wherever  the  tariff 
law  is  BO  framed  as  to  give  special  interests  undue  advantage,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  revising  the  law/'  The  progressive  faction 
ifl  for  revision,  while  the  conservativefi  favor  a  stand-pat  policy- 
Senator  Spooner  is  opposed  to  a  change,  while  Representatives 
Esch  and  Cooper  favor  it,  as  does  Joseph  Babcock,  though  only 
to  a  limited  extent  The  Republicans  of  Minnesota  have  had  it 
out  with  each  other  in  a  mild  way  about  the  tariff.  The  stand- 
patten  prevailed  in  the  farming  districts,  largely  through  the 
farmeri'  fear  of  free  wheat    That  was  the  cry  sect  up  by  thoee 
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opposed  to  a  change.  The  reyisionistB^  on  the  other  hand,  axe 
powerful  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  centres.  The  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1905,  in  order  to  avoid  a  split^  declared 
strongly  for  reciprocity  and  mildly  for  revision.  In  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota,  the  lines  have  not  yet  been  drawn  clearly  enough 
on  the  subject  to  render  any  comment  possible  at  the  present  time. 
The  regulation  of  railroads  was  a  greater  cause  of  contention 
between  the  progressives  and  conservatives  than  the  tariff,  despite 
the  apparent  unanimity  of  sentiment  favorable  to  it  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Among  the  progressives,  the  charge  is  made  that  the 
reason  why  the  conservatives  have  not  op^ily  opposed  rate  regula- 
tion is  that  they  are  aware  of  the  great  public  demand  for  it  and 
fear  the  result  of  any  opposition.  For  a  long  time,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  progressives  revolved  around  three  Rs — Reasonable 
Freight  Regulation,  Eeciprocity  and  Revision.  It  is  but  neces- 
sary to  point  to  Wisconsin  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
servatives on  the  railroad  rate  legislation.  The  Legislature,  at 
its  laat  session,  enacted  a  law  creating  a  Railroad  Commission, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  power  to  fijc  rates  that 
companies  may  charge  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  in  the  State.  It  is  distinctiy  a  La  Follette  measure. 
This  was  attempted  at  the  session  of  1901,  but  the  bill  was  de- 
feated in  the  Assembly  by  thirty-seven  stalwart  or  conservative 
Republican,  and  eighteen  Democratic,  votes.  It  was  introduced 
again  in  1903,  with  the  same  result,  twenty-five  conservative 
Republicans  uniting  with  twenty-three  Democrats  in  defeating 
it.  Was  it  not  fourteen  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  that  the  desire 
of  the  People's  Party,  and  four  years  later  that  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  for  Government  supervision  of  railroads  and  an  income 
tax,  was  considered  by  the  Republicans  to  be  conclusive  proof 
that  neither  organisation  was  safe  or  sane? 

Much  bittemesa  has  charactemed  the  issue  between  the  two 

Republican  factiouB  on  the  subject  of  direct  nominationa  in  place 

I  of  nominations  by  delegates  chosen  at  the  primaries.    The  progress- 

iiwes  early  took  the  lead  in  favor  of  this  method,  urging  that  the 

[  party  voters  should  nominate  the  candidates,  just  as  is  being  done 

in  (^veral  States  of  the  South.    They  believed  that  the  local  and 

State  Conventions  did  not  represent,  except  in  isolated  inatancesi 

the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  corrupt  in- 

[  teresU  dominated.    As  illustrating  the  last  proposition^  the  charge 
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is  made  that,  at  the  State  Conventioii  held  at  Madison,  Wisconfiin, 
in  1^04^  several  men  who  were  sent  as  progresaive  delegates  opposed 
Governor  La  Follette,  personally  and  by  proxy,  for  reanomination, 
and  that  money  was  the  moving  cause  of  their  conversion.  The 
conservative  wing,  made  np  of  many  old-time  leaders,  has  stood 
in  opposition  to  primary  reform,  so  far  as  direct  nominations 
are  concerned.  This  year,  there  is  a  bitter  fight  in  Iowa  on 
the  subject.  During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature^  the 
Governor  caused  a  measure  providing  for  direct  nominations 
to  be  introduced.  The  conservatives  opposed  it  Secretary 
Shaw  wrote  a  long  public  letter  in  opposition.  The  bill 
passed  the  Lower  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by 
the  aid  of  Democratic  votes.  It  is  now  an  issue  in  Iowa.  If 
the  followers  of  Governor  Cummina  secure  a  sufficient  majority 
in  both  Houses,  the  primary  election  bill  will  be  pressed  agam* 
Wisconsin  has  a  primary  law,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  as  yet  to 
the  progressives.  They  were  obliged  to  accept  it  or  get  none  at 
all.  If  they  control  the  next  Legislature,  the  measure  will  un- 
doubtedly be  amended.  Under  the  present  measure,  a  plurality 
vote  is  sufficient  to  nominate.  The  system  is  bad,  as  it  enables  a 
weak  man  to  win  if  two  or  three  strong  men,  representing  a 
majority  in  the  party,  fight  over  the  post  During  the  last 
Legislature  the  progressives  sought  to  change  the  system  by  re- 
quiring a  majority  vote  to  nominate.  The  voter  was  to  have 
his  privilege  of  recording  a  first  and  a  second  choice,  marking 
one  opposite  the  former  and  two  opposite  the  latter.  The  candi- 
date with  a  majority  was  to  be  nominated.  If  none  had  a  ma- 
jority, the  candidate  having  the  lowest  number  of  first-choice 
votes  was  to  be  dropped,  and  the  second-choice  votes  upon  those 
ballots  were  to  be  added  to  the  first-choice  votes  of  other  candi- 
dates. The  candidate  then  with  a  majority  of  first  and  such  second- 
choice  votes  was  to  be  nominated.  If  then  no  candidate  had  a  ma- 
jority, however,  the  next  candidate  having  the  lowest  number  of 
first-choice  votes  was  to  be  dropped,  and  hia  second-choice  votes 
were  to  be  distributed  as  before  among  the  remaining  candidates, 
and  80  on  until  one  man  had  the  majority.  This  amendment  was 
defeated,  but  it  will  be  pressed  again  for  passage  before  the  next 
Legislature.  There  is  a  bitter  fight  being  waged  over  the  sub- 
ject in  South  Dakota,  where  the  progressive  wing  seeks  to 
establish   the   direct   primaries.     The   State  haj^   the  Initiative 
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and  Beferendum.  A  petition  was  presented  by  the  progressives 
to  the  last  Legislature^  asking  that  the  question  of  a  State-wide 
primary  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election. 
The  House  acted  favorably  upon  it^  but  the  Senate  on  technical 
grounds  declined  to  act,  and  thereby  blocked  the  submission.  Ae 
a  result,  the  direct  primary  is  a  State  issue  this  year.  Nebraska 
has  only  started  to  fight  for  direct  primaries.  The  last  Bepub- 
lican  State  Convention,  which  the  progressives  dominated,  had  a 
plank  in  the  platform  favorable  to  it,  but  the  controversy  has  not 
yet  reached  its  acute  stage  there. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  demand  for  direct  nominations,  the  pro- 
gressive forces  are  also  fighting  for  legislation  prohibiting  rail- 
roads from  giving  free  transportation.  Their  contention  is,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  methods  which  help  these  public-service  cor- 
porations to  become  masters  of  the  political  machines.  Legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  was  attempted  in  Iowa  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature.  The  roads  opposed  it  Governor  Cummins, 
in  his  statement  made  when  he  entered  the  field  for  a  third  time, 
asked  why  the  railroads  did  not  welcome  a  measure  compelling 
all  who  rode  on  them  to  pay.  The  last  Bepublican  platform  in 
Nebraska  also  declared  against  free  transportation.  Three  years 
ago,  the  roads  refused  to  give  special  rates  to  the  State  Convention 
at  Lincoln,  though  they  were  not  unwilling  in  most  cases  to  issue 
free  transportation.  Most  of  the  delegates  thereupon  paid  full 
fare,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  twenty-five  dollars,  rather  than 
be  dominated  by  the  public-service  corporation.  The  issue  is  the 
same  throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Edward  Lissnir. 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE   AND 
PALESTINE. 

BY  THE  RSV.  DB.  H.  PEBEIRA  KZNDES. 


The  approaching  Hagae  Conference  is  of  deep  import  to  hu- 
manity. For  the  horror  of  war,  the  recognition  of  its  crime^ 
cost  and  curse,  the  desire  to  avoid  it,  are  universal. 

But  a  Hague  Conference  has  been  held  before.  And  it  did  not 
prevent  the  Japan-Gussia  war,  the  crisis  between  England  and 
Bussia  through  the  North  Sea  blunder  of  the  latter,  the  tension 
and  preparation  of  France  and  Germany  over  Morocco,  nor  has 
it  prevented  the  bubblings  in  Central  America.  These  show  the 
necessity  for  a  Hague  Conference  to  provide  for  a  permanent  and 
an  all-powerful  tribunal  to  prevent  wars,  to  avert  crises  and 
to  quiet  disturbing  elements. 

The  crime  of  war  is  that  it  is  the  soldier,  who  has  no  personal 
quarrel  with  the  so-called  enemy,  who  is  called  upon  to  kill  or 
maim  an  unoffending  man,  or  who  is  himself  killed  or  maimed 
or  stricken  with  disease.  If  the  cabinet  ministers,  or  stockholders, 
through  whose  ambition  or  greed  the  war  is  waged  were  sent  to 
the  front  first,  it  would  be  well.  As  it  is,  the  soldiers  get  noth- 
ing, whether  victors  or  vanquished;  the  ministers  or  stockholders 
on  the  winning  side  gain  everything. 

The  cost  of  war  is  demonstrated  by  the  familiar  fact  that  army 
and  navy  budgets  mean  one-third  or  more  of  the  whole  expense 
of  a  government,  which  vast  sum  otherwise  would  be  saved  to  the 
taxpayers;  and  in  addition,  it  means  many  hundred  thousand 
brains  and  pairs  of  hands  taken  from  manufactures,  agriculture 
and  professions,  etc. — all  consumers,  none  producers — ^to  the 
great  economic  loss  of  the  country. 

The  curse  of  war  is  that  it  is  the  widow  and  orphan  who  suffer 
most,  and  that  manhood  is  defiled  and  the  virility  of  a  nation 
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IB  sapped  by  a  pension  system  which  allows  able-bodied  wage- 
eaineTn  to  dra.v>  pnblie  money  for  what  is  supposed  to  bo  an  ideal 
beyond  price — patriotiBm ! 

As  the  duel  has  been  aboUshedi  so  should  war  be  abolished; 
for  war  is  only  a  duel  between  two  nations  or  two  sets  of  allied 
nations.  It  means  the  belief  that  might  makes  right  The  world 
lias  out^own  that  belief  to*day.    Hence  war  is  an  anachronism. 

The  solution  of  war  is  war* 

Officers  and  men  should  refuse  to  serve  outside  the  boundaries 
of  their  country  for  any  cause  whatever,  until  the  quarrel  has  been 
submitted  to  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  The  finding  of  that  Court 
should  be  final  and  all  the  nations  should  declare  war  against 
the  nation  which  refuses  to  abide  by  that  Courtis  decision.  The 
solution  of  war  would  be  found  by  this  war  of  all  nations  against 
the  one  that  rebelled.  History  would  not  be  likely  to  record  more 
than  one  such  war. 

The  composition  of  the  Court  is  the  serious  problem. 

If  it  is  composed  only  of  representatives  of  nations  wliich  have 
political  entanglements,  alliances,  ententes,  bunds,  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates, zones,  etc.,  it  becomes  exposed  to  all  the  objections 
bom  of  bias  or  interest  or  historical  sentiment*  That  it  must  be 
composed  of  jurists  of  all  nations  seems  at  present  indisputable. 
But  a  dominant  or  a  predominant  force  among  those  jurists  should 
be  exercised  by  the  only  nation  that  has,  and  can  have,  no  political 
entanglements,  no  alliances,  ententes  or  bunds,  no  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates or  zones.    That  nation  is  the  Hebrew  nation. 

I  use  the  word  '*  nation  "  as  a  spiritual  term. 

A  nation  held  together  by  brute  force  of  autocrat,  oligarchy  or 
aristocracy  is  one  thing.  A  nation  held  together  by  mental  or  in- 
tellectnal  ideals,  such  as  liberty,  fraternity  or  equality,  is  another 
and  a  higher  conception. 

But  a  nation  which  exists  only  as  a  spiritual  force  is  another 
and  the  higheat  conception.  Such  a  nation  is  the  Hebrew  nation, 
as  conceived  by  the  prophets  in  that  Book  of  Books  which  gives 
all  mankind  its  highest  and  noblest  ideals.  That  nation  was  cre- 
ated only  in  order  that  "  through  it  all  the  familiee  of  the  earth 
ihall  be  blessed."    Thus  that  Book  declares. 

Let  the  approaching  Hague  Conference  open  the  question  of 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Hebrew  nation  by  the  great  Powers  of 
to-day^  even  ai  Bel^um  and  other  nikti0ns  have  hma  reborn  with 
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gaaranteed  independence.  It  means  a  solution  of  the  Near- 
Eastern  question.  Suppose  it  does!  That  question  has  to  be 
solved  some  day.  It  may  as  well  be  met  before  daflhing  interests, 
already  potent,  grow  yet  stronger. 

Sentimental  reasons  had  much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  modem 
Italy,  new  Greece  and  United  Germany.  Surely,  sentimental 
reasons,  numerous  enough  and  potent  enough,  exist  for  creating  a 
new  Jewish  state  by  restoring  Palestine  to  the  Hebrews.  History 
has  yet  to  atone  for  its  pages  of  injustice,  cruelty,  persecution^ 
bigotry  and  hatred  exhibited  against  the  race  which  has  been  so 
**  despised  and  rejected  of  men,''  which  has  indeed  '^  known  sor- 
rows and  has  been  acquainted  with  grief.''  If  the  nations  make 
this  great  Atonement  and  ^^  bring  the  Hebrews  as  an  offering  out 
of  all  nations  ";  if  "  a  nation  be  bom  at  once,"  and  "  kings  and 
their  queens  nurse  it "  into  strength ;  if,  by  combined  action  of  the 
Great  Powers,  Palestine  be  bom  again,  it  will  be  not  for  the 
glory  of  the  Hebrews,  not  for  their  temporal  advantage,  but  only 
for  the  welfare  of  all  humanity. 

For  this  new-bom  or  reborn  nation  will  exist  only  to  use  its 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
and,  chief  among  those  councils,  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitration.    Thus  practical  utility,  besides  sentiment,  speaks. 

The  Hebrew  nation  is  the  only  one  that  can  maintain  a  judg- 
ment or  an  action  unbiassed,  by  reason  of  never  being  hampered 
by  instructions  from  the  home  government  as  to  materialities  or 
as  to  what  questions  shall  or  shall  not  be  discussed. 

Because  its  own  govemment,  purely  spiritual,  will  have  no  tem- 
poral, no  territorial  aspirations  outside  of  its  limits  as  ordained 
by  Him  who  saith :  "  I  made  the  earth.  ...  I  give  it  unto  whom 
it  seemeth  well  to  Me,"  ...  "to  thy  [Abraham's]  seed  I  have 
given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates."    That  means  Palestine  and  not  an  inch  beyond. 

Therefore,  its  own  government,  unhampered  by  alliances,  en- 
tentes, colonies,  protectorates,  zones  or  other  entanglements,  will 
never  have  occasion  to  issue  instructions  to  its  jurists  in  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Arbitration  to  avoid  or  "  to  refuse  to  discuss 
certain  questions"  which  affect  its  temporal  interests,  or  "to 
refuse  to  submit  any  dispute  to  arbitration." 

The  International  Court  of  Arbitration  should  be  in  permanent 
session,  and  its  duties  should  be  to  adjust  whatever  affects  two  or 


mort  claehing  Bationi.  Eeeort  ta  tbo  Ootirt  must  be  oookpUlAory 
ind  must  be  enforced,  first,  by  rcfuMl  of  ofiBoers  and  men  to  fight 
imtil  tlie  Court  htie  passed  senteaee,  aftd,  aeeondlj,  by  ecNnbindd 
action  of  the  other  nations. 

Those  alone  who  have  seen  war  can  estimat«  its  deTaitation. 
Not  the  least  of  its  horrore  is  the  fact  that  men  surrender  their 
power  of  free-will,  their  liberty  of  thought,  and  become  mere  in- 
etnunenta,  blind  instruments,  to  kill  and  rob, — to  kill  human 
beinga  and  to  rob  a  people !  Not  the  least  of  its  horrors  is  the  fact 
that  men  calmly  pay  their  quota  of  taxation  to  support  army  and 
navy  of  huge  size,  gregarious  carnivora,  when  a  small  army  and 
a  small  navy,  joined  to  small  armies  and  navies  of  other  Powers, 
would  suffice  to  whip  any  recalcitrant  nation  into  obedience  to 
the  mandate  of  the  iDtemationaJ  Court  of  Arbitration,  Not  the 
least  of  its  horrors  is  the  fact  that  a  civilization  and  a  chivalry 
which  affect  to  protect  women  and  children,  nevertheless  permit 
war  which  means  widows  and  orphans  innumerable! 

The  Hague  Conference  is  an  immense  stride  forward.  Let 
another  step  be  taken.  T^t  a  permanent  tribunal  be  created,  with 
a  good  proportion  of  its  jurist-members  drawn  from  a  nation 
nnbiaseed,  and  not  to  be  biassed,  by  any  worldly  consideration. 

And  if  its  locale  be  changed  to  Zion,  de^r  and  hallowed  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  Greek-Church,  Mohammedan 
and  Jewish  worlds,  the  religious  or  sentimental  environment 
will  not  be  without  force.  For  *'out  of  Zion  will  go  forth  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem;  and  He  will  judge 
among  the  nations  and  will  correct  many  peoples.  And  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  ipears  into  pruning- 
hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.** 

The  word  "  soldier,"  by  its  derivation,  means  merely  a  **  hire- 
ling/' That  is  all  he  is  in  many  instances.  And  in  all  such  instances 
it  is  well  if  the  word  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  glamour  of  glory. 

"  Dulce  st  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  *'  is  true  only  when  it  ii 
for  the  country's  honor  or  liberty,  not  when  it  is  for  the  country's 
greed  or  injustice.  Soldiers  should  be  thinkers,  not  mere  hire- 
Uogs,  and  should  have  minds  of  their  own. 

Not  the  least  part  of  a  Hague  Conference  is  to  educate  publii; 
opinion,  and  to  help  soldiers  to  their  rights  as  thinkers. 

H,  PfiEEIBA  MlNBK* 
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GERMANY'S  SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  WOLF  70K  SOHIXRB&AND. 


The  iharoiighness  and  completeness  of  Germany's  system  of 
technical  and  commercial  education  are  the  features  by  which  it  is 
most  distinguished  from  those  of  other  countries.  Its  f oundaticm 
is  laid  securely  and  broadly,  and  from  the  bottom  upwards  there 
is  a  well-graduated  structure,  terminating  in  what  Mr.  Gastrell, 
commercial  attache  to  the  British  embassy  in  Berlin,  in  one  of 
his  official  reports,  calls  **  the  coping-stone  to  business  education 
as  a  whole,''  namely,  the  new  commercial  high  schools  or,  rather, 
uniyersities.  Neither  England  nor  France,  Germany's  chief  com- 
mercial rivals  in  Europe,  has  remained  idle  in  this  matter  while 
Germany  has  been  forging  to  the  head.  In  both  these  countries, 
much  has  been  done  in  emulation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  re- 
sults attained  by  them  must  not  be  minimized.  But  there  is,  as 
intimated  above,  this  difference:  England's  efforts  to  atone  for  a 
century  of  educational  neglect  are,  as  yet,  neither  centralized  nor 
of  imiform  type,  producing  haphazard  and  uneven  results;  and 
France's  edifice  of  commercial  and  technical  education  has  a  fine 
apex  but  an  indifferent  connecting  substructure.  As  regards  this 
country,  there  is  rather  a  striking  resemblance  with  England  in 
this  respect 

But  let  us  guard  against  a  very  wide-spread  error.  It  is  not 
true  that  Germany's  amazing  rise,  during  the  past  score  of  years, 
as  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  World  Power  is  due  to,  and 
was  preceded  by,  this  thorough  intellectual  training  of  her  sons. 
In  a  British  Foreign  Office  report,  of  November,  1897,  on  "  Com- 
mercial Education  in  Germany,"  this  statement  is  made: 

"  The  commercial  success  of  the  German  nation  is  not  the  outcome  of 
commercial  education;  the  latter  is  rather  the  offspring  of  that  sucoess. 
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whifik  hAA  opened  the  eyei  of  the  Chambera  of  Commeroe  to  the  immeuM 
value  of  GOmmeTciAl  educatiou  for  a  commercJAl  people.  Therefore,  the 
W0o4firful  increaBe  of  coinmercijil  echooli  is  a  result,  aad  not  ozm  of  the 
•oiiroea^  of  the  trade  succesaes  of  Germatiy.  About  ten  jemrt  ago  the 
state  of  mer  can  tile  education  was  not  a  yerj  high  one." 

Thifi  statement  is  bonie  out  by  the  facts.  The  commercial 
affiatuSj  80  to  speak^  came  first  and  was  eminently  effectiYe  for 
divers  reasona;  the  specialized  instniction  to  fit  the  young  genera- 
tion for  these  novel  and  strenuous,  but  more  favorable,  conditionfi 
came  afterwards.  Synchronous,  however,  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  special  technical  aud  commercial  schools  has  been  the  even 
more  rapid  increase  in  Germany's  foreign  trade  and  in  her  manu- 
facturing development  For,  since  1887,  the  year  from  which 
dated  this  educational  enterprise,  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany 
baa  more  than  doubled.  Thus,  then,  the  incidental  proof  is  strong 
that»  with  a  new  educational  armor  of  greater  efficiency,  the  in- 
itial success  has  not  only  been  maintained  againat  the  competition 
of  the  world,  but  that  it  has  been  further  accekrated. 

It  wiU  repay  the  trouble  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  this 
wonderfully  homogeneous  system  of  Germany^s  specialiied  schools. 

At  present,  there  are  in  active  operation  within  the  Empire  9 
technical  high  schools,  3  mining  academies,  4  commercial  high 
schools,  and  587  middle  and  lower  grade  industrial,  technical 
and  commercial  schools  and  colleges,  536  of  the  latter  being  public 
and  51  private.  These  institutions  are  pretty  thoroughly  scat- 
tered all  over  Germany.  There  are  297  of  them  in  Prussia,  with 
her  38  millions,  while  little  Saxony,  with  barely  four  million  pop- 
ulation, can  boast  of  no  le^  than  121  (of  which  64  are  commercial 
schools).  Saxony,  indeed,  takes  the  lead  in  this  development, 
the  first  efficient  institutions  of  the  kind  having  been  founded  by 
her  Government, 

Now,  these  middle  and  lower  grade  schools  are  of  the  most 
varied  character  and  aims,  and  we  find  in  Bavaria,  for  instance, 
no  fewer  than  six  public  schools  aided  by  the  state  government, 
in  which  wood-carving  and  wood-sculpture  are  taught,  and  others 
where  instruction  in  pottery,  glaas^making,  drawing,  ^inningy 
et^.,  is  imparted,  while  also  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere  special  in- 
stitutions exist  for  brewers  (the  one  in  Munich  being  probably 
the  befit  in  the  world,  pupils  coming  to  it  all  the  way  from  Aus- 
tralia, America,  Bussia,  even  from   China  and  Japan),  lace- 
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makers,  tailors  and  cutters^  flour  and  saw  miUerg,  ston^Krutteri, 
masons,  photographers,  lithographers,  basket  -  weavers,  sailors, 
ship-builders,  milliners  and  modistes,  textile  workers,  etc.  About 
one-hali  the  total  number,  though,  are  commercial  schools  of 
various  grades. 

Generally  speaking,  the  aim  of  the  higher -grade  technical 
school  is  the  fitting  of  managers,  technical  directors,  etc.,  of  large 
establishments,  and  of  owners,  agents,  etc.,  of  smaller  ones. 
Pupils  On  entering  must  possess  a  sum  of  theoretical  knowledge 
about  equalling  that  of  graduates  of  our  best  high  schools  or 
smaller  colleges.  In  addition  to  the  imparting  of  further  book- 
lore,  is  the  practical  training  in  shops,  laboratories,  or  experi- 
mental stations,  usually  connected  with  the  institution  itself. 
The  average  duration  of  the  courses  is  three  years.  The  lower- 
grade  schools  purpose  turning  out  young  men  efficient  enough  to 
become  lower  ofificers  and  higher  employees  in  large  establish- 
ments, of  foremen  and  master  mechanics,  and  of  future  owners  or 
partners  in  small  technical  or  industrial  workshops. 

Apart  from  these  schools,  and  not  included  in  the  number  given 
above,  are  the  so-called  Fortbildungsschulen,  or  commercial  and 
technical  continuation  schools.  Of  these  there  is  one  in  almost 
every  town  of  any  size,  and  their  province  is  to  give  apprentices, 
while  learning  their  trade,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  those  theo- 
retical branches,  especially  drawing,  mathematics,  languages, 
which  will  enable  them  to  rise  eventually  in  the  scale  of  their 
work-  The  fees  to  be  paid  are  uniformly  small,  not  exceeding 
50  or  90  marks  per  annum  (about  12  to  21  dollars),  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  reduced  or  wholly  omitted.  It  has  been  found  most 
expedient  to  give  the  lessons  either  in  the  early  morning,  from 
seven  to  nine  (before  business  hours),  or  else  in  the  afternoon 
between  two  and  four,  in  which  latter  case  the  consent  of  the 
employer  must  be  obtaiued,  and  is  scarcely  ever  withheld.  This 
type  of  school  differs,  of  course,  a  good  deal  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  some  of  them  are  maintained  by  the  efforts 
of  the  body  of  those  benefited.  This  is  the  case  in  Hamburg, 
where  the  Verein  fur  Bandlungshommis  (Society  of  Commercial 
Clerks)  wholly  pays  for  the  upkeeping  of  a  continuation  school, 
in  which  six  modem  languages  are  taught,  namely,  Danish,  Rus- 
sian, English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  The  average 
course  of  these  schools  lasts  three  years,  coinciding  with  the  terms 
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of  apprenticeship;  but  in  Saxony  the  course  is  one  of  four  years. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  free  from  lessons.  With  many  thou- 
sands of  German  lads  these  schools  afford  the  only  chance  to  fit 
themselyes  for  better-paid  work. 

A  fair  showing  of  what  the  higher-grade  commercial  school 
teaches  is  furnished  by  the  ciirriculiim  of  the  institute  at  Leipzig, 
as  follows: 


Qemuui 

English 

Fraich    

Mathematics   

Mercantile  arithmetic  . 

Phyaics    

Technology    

Chemistry    

Study  of  commodities.. 

Geography   

History    

Commercial  science  . . . 
Counting-house  work   . 

Correspondence    

Bookkeeping    

Political  economy   

Drawing    

Gymnastics    


Lessons  per  week. 


Non-obligatory  Subjects: 

Italian    

Shorthand    


FlntYwr. 

SMODdTwr. 

Third  Twr. 

4 

3 

6 

8 

6 

8 

3 

8 

6 

2 

8 

2 

, , 

, , 

2 

, , 

2 

2 

, , 

, , 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

" 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

, , 

2 

2 

•• 

33 

33 

31 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  list  that  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
forms  no  part  of  this  curriculum  at  all,  and  that  shorthand  is 
optional,  whereas  in  this  country,  for  example,  both  these  ac- 
complishments would  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  a  thorough 
modem  business  education.  The  typewriter,  however,  is  not  yet 
a  very  popular  instrument  in  Germany,  and  the  more  leisurely 
business  methods  dispense,  in  many  cases,  with  the  use  of  short- 
hand. The  aim  is,  quite  evidently,  to  give  a  thorough  all-around 
education  to  the  embryo  merchant,  with  such  special  knowledge 
as  he  will  require  some  time  in  the  future.  Hence  the  great  em- 
phasis on  modem  languages,  history,  geography,  chemistry, 
physics,  drawing. 

Tuition  fees  are  low  at  all  German  schools  and  universities ;  for 
the  higher  and  lower  grade  technical  and  commercial  schools  they 
average  between  twenty  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum.   Of  course, 
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these  fees  are  not  sufficient  to  mamtain  the  schools,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  endowment  funds,  as  well 
as  of  state  or  municipal  aid. 

After  graduating  from  one  of  these  lower  technical  schools  or 
else,  more  commonly,  on  completing  the  course  of  nine  years  at 
one  of  the  "gymnasiums"  (colleges),  " rrnhgymnasiufm"  {col- 
leges where  more  attention  is  paid  to  modern  languages,  physics, 
chemistry,  etc,),  or  "  reaUschuhn'*  (colleges  wherein  classics  are 
not  taught  at  all),  the  pupil  enters  one  of  the  technical  high 
schools.  There  are  nine  of  them,  respectively  at  Berlin,  Dresden^ 
Brunswick,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Darmstadt,  Hannover,  Karlsruhe, 
Munich,  and  Stuttgart.  Together,  these  institutions  have  an 
average  annual  attendance  of  about  20,000,  whereof  Berlin  has 
4,464,  Munich  3,226,  Karlsruhe  2,187,  Hannover  2,065,  etc. 
Diplomas  are  granted  (after  an  average  three  or  four  years* 
course  and  a  successful  final  examination)  in  architecture,  struc- 
tural engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  electro-technics^  in- 
dustrial and  administrative  engineering,  surveying,  forestry,  or 
in  several  of  these  branches  at  once.  The  title  of  "  Diplom- 
Ingenieur"  is  conferred  upon  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
possessed  of  a  sufficient  scientific  grounding  to  enter  their  chosen 
field  with  some  distinction.  Since  1899,  the  centenary  of  the 
Berlin  institution,  by  authority  of  the  Kaiser,  technical  high 
schools  are  also  empowered  to  grant  the  degree  of  *'  Doktor-Inge- 
nieur  *'  to  those  graduates  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  dissertation 
embodying  original  research,  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
it.  In  Bavaria,  the  degree  thus  acquired  is  called  "  Doctor  of 
Technical  Sciences."  The  social  student  life  at  these  technical 
high  schools  is  closely  modelled  after  that  at  the  German  universi- 
ties. The  average  cost  of  a  three  years*  course  at  one  of  them 
varies  between  800  and  1,500  dollars,  with  the  greater  frequency 
inclining  towards  the  first-named  figure,  which  would  make  the 
average  individual  expense  (everything  included)  about  300  dol- 
lars per  annum.  Between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the  attending 
etudente  are  foreigners,  Bussians  furnishing  the  largest  quota, 
with  English-speaking  students  next  in  number. 

A  special  field  is  covered  by  the  high  schools  and  academies  for 
mining  (3,  situated,  respectively,  in  Berlin,  Clausthal,  and  Frei- 
berg), forestry  (6,  respectively,  in  Miinden,  Eberswalde,  Tharandt, 
Aschaffenburg,  Eisenach),  agriculture  (4,  located,  respectively,  in 
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Berlin^  Boim,  Hohenheim,  and  Weihenstephan),  veterinary  sur- 
gery (5,  in  Berlin^  HannoTer,  Munich^  DreBden^  and  Stuttgart), 
and  applied  art  (13,  of  which  three  are  in  Berlin,  and  one  each  in 
Diiseeldorf,  Cas&el,  Konigsberg,  Munich^  Dresden^  Brealaxi,  Prank- 
f  ortron-Main,  Stuttgart,  Karlsruhe  and  Weimar) . 

However^  of  greatest  interest,  doubtleaa,  are  the  new  com- 
mercial high  schools,  because  they  express  most  clearly  the  latest 
phaae  of  this  educational  development  as  well  aa  the  strongeat 
longing  of  the  material  side  of  the  German  modem  mind,  the 
longing  for  commercial  hegemony.  The  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  institutions  can  be  traced,  in  its  first  beginnings, 
to  1B79.  At  the  head  of  it  at  that  time  was  the  late  Gustav  von 
Mevisaen,  a  wealthy,  progressive  and  brainy  ^'captain  of  indus- 
try" in  the  Rhine  district  However,  the  first  commercial  high 
school  was  the  one  in  Leipzig,  founded  late  in  1898,  and  this  was 
followed,  a  year  or  two  later,  by  others  started  in  Cologne,  Frank- 
fort'On-Main,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  present,  the  success  of  the 
first  three  named  is  firmly  enough  grounded  to  show  that  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  will  he  an  important  factor  hereafter  in  ac- 
counting for  German  aspirations.  The  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  at  Berlin,  Rostock,  Hamburg,  Hannover  and  Diissel- 
dorf  is  under  consideration. 

The  earliest,  the  one  at  Leipzig,  began  with  an  attendance  of 
9B,  of  which  20  were  foreigners*  The  attendance  had  grown  by 
1904  to  561,  of  whom  298  were  Germans,  263  foreigners.  The 
noted  Professor  Hermann  Raydt  has  been  its  rector  from  the 
start.  In  his  prospectus  he  states  the  aim  to  be  a  twofold  one, 
▼iz.: 


"  (l)  To  give  to  young  men  who  alreftdy  po»B«M  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  iiiatunt7,  a  wide  and  thorough  general  and  commercial  culture; 

"  (2)  To  give  to  profes»ort  and  teachers  already  inttructing  in  com- 
mercial tchoolB,  an  opportunity  to  perfect  themKlres  theoreUcally  and 
practically  in  any  particular  branch." 

Among  those  admitted  as  hearers  to  lectures  are  students  of 
Leipzig  Univeraity.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  attendants, 
however,  is  drawn  from  among  teachers  and  professors  as  well  as 
graduates  of  other  institutions.  The  principal  subjects  taught 
are  theoretical  and  practical  political  economy,  including  coin- 
age^ weighta^  measures,  banking  and  stock-exchauge  business,  com- 
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mercial  politice,  commercial  statistics,  credits,  transportation,  and 
inaurance;  the  science  of  finances,  including  taxation^  public 
credit^  and  customs  duties ;  knowledge  of  substancee  of  goods  and 
technology;  commercial  geography,  economic  history,  general  law 
knowledge,  cammercial  law,  law  of  exchange  and  maritime  law, 
law  of  bankruptcy,  international  law,  colonial  policy,  etc.  Eight 
modem  languages  may  be  studied  in  more  advanced  stages. 

The  institution  at  Cologne,  inaugurated  in  1900,  is  sLmilar  in 
scope  to  the  one  in  Leipzig.  Its  attendance  is  now  about  1,100, 
whereof,  however,  only  about  300  are  matriculated,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  mere  auditors,  even  women  being  admitted  on  certain 
conditions.  The  school  in  Cologne  came  into  being  on  the 
strength  of  a  foundation  fund  of  about  5,000,000  marks  donated 
by  Mevissen,  besides  which  the  municipal  government  of  Cologne 
contributes  annually  a  sum  of  $10,000  or  more, 

A  year  later,  in  1901,  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Commercial 
Sciences  was  started  at  Frankfort*on-llain.  This  institution  is 
somewhat  different  in  scope,  being  intended  to  benefit  not  only 
persons  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  also  administrative  oflScials, 
public  and  private,  and  others.  An  endowment  fund  of  3,000,000 
marks  from  the  K.  C.  Jiigel  estate,  as  well  as  smaller  bequests  and 
municipal  aid,  largely  pay  expenses.  The  curriculum  is  nearly 
the  same  as  at  the  Leipzig  institution,  and  the  attendance  is  at 
present  about  500.  The  institution  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  probably 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  Cologne,  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  will  ere  long  probably  be  merged  in  the  other. 

One  feature  is  common  to  all  these  commercial  high  schools. 
The  students  are  taught  how  to  think  independently  for  them- 
selves. They  have  taken  the  word  of  Goethe  for  motto:  ** Ich 
wilssie  nicht,  wessen  Oeist  grosser  und  gebildeter  sein  mussie 
ah  der  Oeist  eines  echten  Kaufmanns  "  (^^  I  do  not  know  whose 
mind  ought  to  be  larger  and  more  cultured  than  the  mind  of  a 
real  merchant'').  And  a  French  authority,  X,  Torau-Bayle, 
lately  wrote,  in  the  "iSevtie  d$  Paris/*  that  **the  structure  of 
technical  education  in  Germany  is  complete  from  the  bottom  up 
—that  is  its  great  superiority/* 

But  there  are  many  voices  in  (Jermany  herself  lifted  up  againat 
1Mb  Uieoretical  excellence,  A  number  of  German  authorities  of 
the  firat  rank,  among  them  Professor  Fick,  claim  that  an  organ- 
ised attempt  to  teach  commerce  theoretically  in  all  its  branebes^ 
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from  the  lowest  to  the  highest^  has  more  eyil  than  good  in  its 
w&ke^  and  that  **  captains  of  industry  "  are  bom,  not  artificially 
trained.  There  may  be  something  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
details  are  not  lacking  to  incline  the  impartial  observer  to  the 
belief  that,  for  many  ambitious  and  able  young  men,  the  over- 
burdening of  the  head  with  formulas  and  cut-and-dried  theory 
about  trade  and  industry  means  to  rob  them  of  much  of  their  in- 
itiative and  originality  of  mind.  But  then,  say  the  defenders  of 
this  thorough  system  of  drilling,  the  students  visiting  the  com- 
mercial high  schools  are  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Ger- 
man (and  foreign)  youth  who  annually  turn  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits as  their  chosen  field.  Largely  these  young  men  are  the 
sons  of  wealthy  or  well-to-do  merchants,  manufacturers,  ship- 
owners; and  the  higher  point  of  view  they  are  taught  to  take  in 
respect  of  trade,  by  means  of  these  special  studies,  the  wider 
horizon  that  opens  for  their  minds,  will  do  much  hereafter  for 
them  when  they  themselves  come  to  assume  direction  of  affairs. 
Probably,  again,  there  is  much  in  this  claim.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  events  and  to  note  whether  the  friends  of 
these  new  institutious  have  predicted  aright.  There  is  a  general 
opinion  abroad  that  Germans,  as  a  nation,  are  inclined  to  attach 
too  much  weight  to  purely  theoretical  knowledge.  Still,  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  schoolmaster  was  the  victor  both  at  Sadowa 
and  Sedan,  and  that  the  better  theoretical  equipment  of  the  young 
German  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  technician  has  stood  them 
in  good  stead  during  the  lost  two  decades  in  overcoming  all  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate  of  their  country  in  the 
open*to-all  race  for  the  capture  of  the  world's  trade. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  perhaps,  it  deserves  mention  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  water,  though  \isually  showing  but  scant 
respect  for  theoretical  aids  to  trade,  first  adapted  one  such  aid  to 
the  uses  of  our  growing  foreign  coraimerce.  I  refer  to  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  at  Philadelphia,  a  model  institution  which  the 
Germans  made  haste  to  imitate  at  once.  Every  American  export 
manufacturer  and  trader  admits  the  immense  benefit  which  this 
Philadelphia  institution  has  been  to  the  nation  at  large.  Similar 
museums  now  exist  in  a  half-dozen  of  the  industrial  centres  of 
Germany,  and  together  they  are  doing  much  to  help  the  nation 
in  its  dealings  with  foreign  customers.  These  museums,  too, 
might  be  called  so  many  schools.       Wolf  von  ScHiBEBEiUiD. 


THE    PERMANENCE    OF   AMERICAN  RAIL- 
ROAD  PROSPERITY. 


BY  H.  0.  G.  BABNABY. 


Thb  railroad  problem  of  to-day  differs  materially  from  the 
problem  of  ten  years  ago.  To  keep  abreast  of  the  times  is  not 
easy,  progress  and  change  are  so  rapid.  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  altered  conditions,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate 
the  permanence  of  our  railroad  prosperity. 

In  the  growth  of  railroad  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  there 
have  been  two  distinct  epochs;  and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
third.  When  railroad  history  began,  venturesome  capitalists 
pushed  new  lines  into  undeveloped  country.  If  one  line  was 
successful,  other  energetic  men  rushed  for  the  same  field.  Com- 
petition cut  rates.  High  rates  were  at  the  start  the  sole  source  of 
profit,  because  traffic  was  light;  but  the  traffic  which  at  high 
rates  supported  one  road  could  not  at  low  rates  support  two 
roads.  Both  failed.  Other  roads,  built  into  newly  discovered 
mining  districts,  prospered  while  the  boom  lasted,  and  then 
ceased  to  operate.  The  process  took  some  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore the  country  was  opened  up  and  definite  trunk-lines  of  travel 
were  established.  The  mistakes  of  inexperienced  promoters  led 
to  financial  losses.  Beceiverships  and  reorganizations  distin- 
guished a  second  epoch  in  railroad  history,  a  period  which  we  may 
say  ended  when  the  last  of  the  reorganized  trunk-lines^  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  was  returned  from  the  receiver's  hands.  This 
reorganization  period  corrected  sins  of  capitalization.  Fixed 
charges  were  reduced,  bonds  being  replaced  by  stocks  which  did 
not  pay  dividends;  and  the  money  previously  paid  out  in  an- 
nual fixed  charges  was  spent  yearly  upon  the  structure.  Operating 
expenses,  embracing  heavy  maintenance  charges,  absorbed  nearly 
all  of  gross  earnings  for  years.     The  railroads  were  finally  re- 
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turned  to  their  owners  much  improved  phyBically.  The  third  and 
present  epoch  in  our  railroad  history,  commencing  about  eeven 
years  ago^  has  met  with  an  entirely  new  situation  which  is  only 
gradually  being  appreciated,  a  situation  an  understanding  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  intelligent  view  of  the  outlook. 

The  first  railroad  problem  was  to  open  up  the  country  and  to 
eetablifih  lines  of  travel.  The  present  railroad  problem  is  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  tranfiportation,  in  order,  first,  to  increase  net 
profits  at  prevailing  rates  and^  finally,  to  reduoe  rates.  That 
low  rates  cause  an  increase  in  traffic  is  generally  true.  As  our  in- 
terior manuiacturers  are  enabled  to  send  their  products  to  sea- 
board at  lower  rates,  they  can  offer  them  for  sale  in  foreign 
markets  at  lower  prices.  The  development  of  foreign  commerce 
reacts  in  turn  upon  the  railroads,  causing  them  to  haul  an  in- 
creasing tonnage  to  seaboard.  When  the  enormous  poesibilitiea 
of  profit,  as  this  countrj'  enters  the  world's  markets,  are  ap- 
preciated, we  shall  understand  why  vast  expenditures  have  been 
made  by  our  railroads  to  shorten  and  cheapen  the  long  haul. 
The  development  of  foreign  commerce  is  not  the  central  idea  in 
the  minds  of  railroad  magnates;  but  they  realize  that  domestic 
traffic  will  also  be  increased  by  the  methods  which  are  being  in- 
troduced in  the  struggle  for  foreign  markets. 

The  building  of  new  railroads  in  this  country  is  practically  at 
an  end*  Such  construction  as  is  now  going  on  is  chiefly  for  the 
piecing  out  of  old  systems,  and  the  enlarging,  by  double  track- 
ing, of  existing  lines.  The  first  steps  in  developing  the  modem  rail- 
road situation  were  based  upon  the  conviction  that  new  construc- 
tion had  gone  far  enough.  A  proper  understanding  between  the 
various  railroad  managements  was  neceseary  to  stop  the  building  of 
branch  lines  or  feeders  tapping  territory  already  well  taken  care 
of  by  other  roads.  Competition  was  not  to  stop,  but  it  was  to 
be  governed  to  the  point  of  avoiding  loss.  To  that  end  agreements 
were  entered  into,  and  harmonious  relations  became  common  be- 
tween opposing  managements.  A  *' community  of  interest,"  as 
it  was  called,  was  established.  It  is  well  known,  as  a  business 
principle,  that  concessions  may  often  be  made  with  profitable 
results  when  a  fighting  attitude  would  bring  loss.  Agreements 
among  railroads,  however,  never  had  gone  very  far,  and  never  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  any  road.  When 
a  new  township  started  in  territory  contiguous  to  several  dif- 
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ferent  railroads,  the  old  policy  was  for  all  the  near-by  railrcmdd 
at  once  to  build  branch  lines  to  the  new  township.  Manifestly, 
traflSc  could  not  be  heavy  enough  even  to  maintAJn  these  many 
lines.  Tliey  were,  therefore,  all  run  at  a  loss,  and  the  loea  had 
to  be  paid  by  the  parent  road.  Several  receiverships  were  oc* 
casioned  by  such  ruinous  branch-Iine  construction*  The  new 
policy  was  to  apportion  the  new  township  or  mining  district  to  a 
single  road,  so  as  to  make  profitable  operation  possible.  It  even 
went  further,  and  caused  the  abandonment  of  existing  branch  lines 
that  were  iinnecessary. 

The  next  step  was  more  important, — the  ownership  of  stock 
of  one  railroad  by  another,  either  to  the  point  of  absolute  control 
and  amalgamation,  or  to  the  point  of  partial  control  which  al- 
lowed the  shaping  of  the  policy  of  the  road  controUei  Stock 
ownership  was  far  more  effectual  as  a  means  of  securing  harmony 
than  were  "  gentlemen's  agreements."  The  dominant  railroad  in 
any  one  section  of  the  country  was  able  by  stock  ownenBhip  to  con- 
trol the  policy  of  all  the  neighboring  roads.  The  railroads  became 
grouped  in  this  way  into  vast  systems.  There  was  no  longer 
%  possibility  of  the  ruinous  competition  that  had  all  along  proved 
^  disastrous,  and  that  had  so  occupied  the  attention  of  railroad 
officials  that  they  could  accomplish  little  toward  furthering  larger 
ambitions.  ThB  competition  now  became  of  that  wholesome  kind 
which  benefits  all,  a  competition  among  large  systems  to  offer  the 
best  facilities  for  through  traffic.  That  is  the  situation  of  to- 
day. We  shall  discuss  it  more  fully  after  we  have  examined 
some  other  features  of  the  development  of  the  past  few  years. 

While  the  problems  of  control  and  of  amalgamation  were  be- 
ing worked  out  by  the  banking  interests,  railroad  officials  were 
perfecting,  on  their  individual  roads,  modem  methods  of  trans- 
portation. There  is  a  theoretical  physical  condition  of  a  rail- 
way on  attaining  which  expenditures  for  betterments  will  cease. 
That  condition  calls  for  a  level  track  with  no  curves,  heavy  steel 
Tails,  the  most  approved  ballast,  bridges  of  solid  masonry  or 
heavy  steel,  a  perfect  signal  system  and  an  equipment  of  the  most 
modem  locomotives  and  steel  cars.  It  is  to  approach  this  ideal 
condition  that  present  and  past  betterments  are  intended.  How 
far  the  rebuilding  is  to  go  has  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
each  road  separately,  and  the  determining  point  is  the  money  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained. 
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There  is  reason  why  railroads  ore  continually  building  and  re- 
buildings  instead  of  at  the  outset  constructing  an  enduring  struc- 
ture. The  policy  is  governed  by  the  economiee  which  will  be  made 
possible  by  an  enduring  structure^  balanced  against  the  amount 
of  interest  which  will  have  to  be  paid  upon  the  money  borTX>wed 
for  rebuilding.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  finds  it  profitable, 
at  cost  measured  in  millions,  to  bnild  of  solid  stone  a  bridge  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  four  tracks,  because  traffic  is  so  heavy  that 
the  steel  and  wooden  bridges  are  constantly  needing  expensive 
repairs.  The  resulting  economy  in  maintenance  expenses  more 
than  pays  the  annual  charges  upon  the  money  borrowed,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  structure  is,  in  addition, 
made  absolutely  permanent  and  free  from  future  need  of  re- 
pair. If,  however,  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad,  or  an- 
other road  with  equivalent  traffic,  should  put  any  section  of  its 
structure  in  perfect  condition,  the  business  handled  would  be  too 
small  to  pay  the  added  interest  charge.  Upon  this  general  ba^ia 
every  railroad  management,  after  a  careful  estimate  of  the  traffic 
requirements  of  the  near  future,  plans  the  class  of  betterments 
which  will  result  in  the  largest  showing  of  net  profits. 

To  make  the  idea  a  little  clearer,  assume  that  a  given  railroad 
has  fifty  miles  of  track  to  relay  with  new  rails,  replacing  old 
ones  worn  out  To  put  in  some  kind  of  a  rail  ia  imperative. 
Perhaps  the  company  has  plenty  of  money  and  can  afford  to  pay  for 
rails  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  yard.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
cision is  to  lay  sixty-pound  rails,  because  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient 
to  show  a  net  annual  return  upon  the  larger  outlay.  The  same 
kind  of  problem  is  met  in  every  department  If  a  new  railroad  is 
being  built,  wooden  bridges  may  at  first  be  constructed.  Upon 
Ught  traffic  profits  may  be  made  from  the  start  When  the 
bridge  w^irs  out,  the  growth  in  traffic  may  justify  a  etauncher 
structure.  Some  years  later,  a  permanent  steel  bridge  may  be 
erected  profitably,  whereas  an  earlier  improvement  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  an  extravagance. 

During  a  series  of  prosperous  years,  we  have  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  railroad  improvements  that  we  sometimes  fall  into 
the  error  of  thinking  that  such  expenditures  are  eaaential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  railroad  business.  A  few  years  ago,  people 
marvelled  at  the  improvements  railroads  were  introducing,  and 
talked  of  the  economies  which  would  follow  their  completion. 
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Sentiment,  however,  Img  imdergone  a  change.  Not  only  is  it 
contended  that  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  of  Buppliea  will 
offset  any  cheapening  in  other  items  making  np  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, but  it  is  even  argued  that  the  great  cost  of  necessary 
improvements  will  not  be  curtailed  for  years  to  coma  It  is 
this  flexibility  of  sentiment  which  gives  value,  at  this  time^  to  a 
stndy  of  facts.  If,  as  has  been  said,  bettermentB  are  planned 
because  of  the  expected  demands  of  businefis,  conversely,  whenever 
depression  comes,  it  is  manifest  that  each  railroad  will  stop  those 
alterations  which  tend  to  accommodate  a  greater  traffic,  and  will 
content  itself  with  replacements  of  a  more  modest  sort 

There  is  good  ground  for  saying  that  future  fluctuations  in 
net  earnings  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  aa  formerly.  This  is 
an  important  feature  of  the  present  railroad  situation.  Stability 
of  rates  ia  better  assured  now  than  CTer  before.  The  unification 
of  control  and  the  general  recognition,  among  dominant  inter- 
ests,  of  the  necessity  for  rate  maintenance,  may  be  counted  npcm 
to  postpone  for  a  long  time  the  period  of  lessening  earnings. 
It  would  be  possible  to  submit  figures  and  computations  in- 
volving hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  and  billions  of  ton- 
miles  to  prove  the  importance  of  rate  maintenance,  but  the  fol- 
lowing rough  presentation  is  just  as  convincing.  Call  the  aver- 
age rate  for  transporting  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile,  about  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  This  minute  sum  of  money  is  the  measure  of 
the  bulk  of  the  railroad  revenue.  A  general  rate  war,  occasioned 
by  a  lessening  of  traffic,  might  cut  this  rate  to  seven-tenths  of  a 
cent.  The  result  would  be  a  shrinkage  in  railroad  gross  eam- 
mga  of  about  twelve  per  cent ;  but  statisticians  tell  us  that  the 
depression  of  1893  and  1894  caused  a  reduction  in  railroad  groea 
earnings  of  only  fifteen  per  cent  Is  it  not  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  rate  situation  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  question  of  re- 
duced earnings?  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that,  with  disastrovifl 
railroad  rate  wars  out  of  the  question,  any  future  general  bnsi- 
iieaa  depression  will  be  less  severe;  for  nothing  tends  so  aniely 
to  advance  the  country's  welfare  a^  does  railroad  prosperity,  which 
is  now  upon  a  more  enduring  basis* 

It  would  he  a  departure  from  the  purpose  of  this  discuseion  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  problems  our  railroads  will  face  in 
hard  tlmea.  If  hard  tim^  shall  come,  railroads  will  stand  their 
ground  better  than  ever  before^  aamply  poei|K»ning  their  plans; 
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if  prosperity  shall^  on  the  contrary^  increase,  the  plans  will  mare- 
ly  be  hafltened.  The  point  far  intelligent  inquiry  is  rather  as  to 
what  the  plans  are  and  how  near  they  are  to  accompliskment 
Many  who  have  given  thought  to  the  question  agree  that,  at  some 
distant  day,  the  railroad  industry  will  be  so  firmly  intrenched  on 
a  profit-making  basis,  that  all  railroad  securities  will  be  lacked 
up  by  investors  and  kept  at  a  high  valuation.  It  is  certain  that 
progress  is  slowly  tending  in  that  direction,  and  that  each  year 
removes  the  railroad  industry  still  further  from  the  harmful 
influence  of  business  ups  and  downs.  It  may  be  stated  unques- 
lionably  that  nothing  can  occur  to  place  our  railroads  in  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied  ten  years  ago,  for  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  atmchire  of  a  new  enterprise  and  the  solidity  of  an 
industry  which  has  had  drastic  reorganization  and  has  stood  all 
tests.  A  permanent  change  has  also  come  in  general  business; 
for  this  country,  as  a  great  World  Power,  is  destined  henceforth 
to  do  a  vast  business  through  lean  years  as  well  as  rich. 

Our  railroads  are  developing  commerce  with  Europe  and  with 
Asia.  They  used  io  be  fully  occupied  with  problems  at  home. 
This  difference  is  the  chief  difference  between  the  past  and  the 
present  To  find  better  foreign  markets  for  our  products,  we  must 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  our  products  to  those  markets  so 
cheaply  that  the  transporiation  cost  will  not  raise  the  selling 
price  to  a  prohibitive  figTire,  The  shoes  manufactured  in  New 
England  are  sold  all  over  the  globe.  But  it  is  something  of  a 
problem  to  transport  them  across  this  continent,  thence  to  Asiatic 
or  Australian  markets,  and  then  to  sell  them  at  a  price  that  will 
compete  with  the  native  product  We  can  produce  iron  and  steel 
at  lower  cost  than  can  any  other  country.  The  problem  is,  after 
its  production,  to  pay  for  its  transportation  to  foreign  markets, 
and  still  to  undersell  the  competitor  who  has  no  freight  to  pay. 

The  above  has  to  do  with  the  exportation  of  our  own  products. 
Another  ambition  before  our  railroads  is  the  handling  of  traffic 
which  has  no  relation  to  us,  the  building  up  of  an  entirely  new 
bnsinees  by  offering  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  between 
Europe  and  Asia  and  Australasia.  We  are  ambitious  to  have 
England  send  her  products  to  Japan  by  way  of  our  continent, 
and  to  have  our  railroads  carry  the  goods  sent  by  Australia, 
China  and  the  whole  of  the  Far  East  to  Prance,  Gtermany 
and  England.    We  are  already  carrying  much  of  the  freight  that 
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needs  rapid  delivery.  The  aim  ifl  to  carry  also  the  freight  that 
needs  cheap  delivery.  Our  railroad  systems  must  compete  for 
this  traffic  with  the  ships  at  sea,  and  must  also  prepare  to  meet 
the  prospective  competition  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Every  inch  of  progress  that  is  made  towards  securing  traffic 
that  does  not  originate  or  end  in  this  cotmtry  is  a  milestone  of 
progress  towards  permanent  railroad  snccess.  It  matters  not 
bow  many  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  exports  and  imports  pass 
between  Enrope  and  Asia.  The  figures  would  avail  ns  nothing. 
Every  one  is  aware  that  the  total  is  large  enough  to  occupy  every 
energy  and  ambition  of  our  railroads  for  years  in  the  struggle 
to  carry  even  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  patent,  also,  that  every  ton 
of  such  freight  that  is  carried  adds  weight  to  the  statement  that 
b\isiness  depression  in  off  years  will  not  hereafter  cause  railroad 
earnings  so  violently  to  decrease.  The  claim  often  made  that 
traffic  has  become  so  diversified  that  crop  roads  will  no  longer 
suffer  keenly  from  short  crops  will  be  strengthened,  as  miscellane- 
ous traffic  is  developed  in  the  manner  outlined.  We  lack  the 
ability  to  foresee  the  extent  of  future  traffic  increases,  but  we  need 
not  ignore  the  steps  which  our  railroads  are  taking  to  secure  a 
larger  and  more  permanent  tonnage. 

Broadly  considered,  shortened  lines  and  economy  of  manage- 
ment are  the  means  to  the  one  real  end,  reduced  cost  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  necessary  to  note  the  distinction  between  low 
rates  and  low  transportation  cost  The  rate  is  the  charge  made 
for  carrying  freight ;  the  cost  of  transportation  is  the  expense  in- 
curred in  the  service.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  the 
profit.  Seven  years  ago,  the  rate  situation  was  threatening  and 
almost  uncontrollable.  Conflicting  interests  caused  reduction  af- 
ter reduction,  and  the  margin  of  profit  became  smalL  It  was 
then  that  the  great  problem  of  rate  maintenance  was  solved. 
Combinations  of  our  railroads  into  larger  systems  in  harmony 
with  one  another  did  away  with  the  incentive  to  cut  rates.  Bates, 
however,  were  already  low  and  could  hardly  be  restored.  The 
next  task  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carrying  freight,  per  ton-mile, 
to  its  proper  relation  to  the  prevailing  rates,  and  to  secure  facili- 
ties for  the  proper  bandling  of  a  greater  traffic  over  the  same 
line^j  so  that  the  aggregate  of  many  profits,  however  small,  might 
produce  a  large  total.  Then  followed  the  greater  problem  of 
reducing  the  mileage  by  means  of  cut-oiffs,  reduced  grades  and 
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eliminated  curves,  80  that  the  rate  for  the  long  haul^  although 
tha  same  per  mile,  would  be  less  for  the  full  distanoe.  If  rates 
are  to  be  about  constant,  any  reduction  of  transportation  coet  by 
economy  in  operation  will  add  to  the  net  earnings  by  reducing 
expenses;  and  a  reduction  in  the  charge  for  the  long  haul,  caused 
by  shortening  the  route,  will  result  in  attracting  a  greater  tonnage 
and  will  increase  gros?  earnings. 

An  example  of  the  work  done  to  shorten  routes  is  the  improve- 
ment work  upon  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad*  The  gigantic  en* 
gineering  task  of  building  a  permanent  line  across  Great  Salt 
Lake,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  useless  mileage  around  the  lake, 
and  the  almost  equally  stupendous  task  of  tunnelling  through 
Battle  Mountain,  are  instances  in  which  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  accomplish  a  lessening  of  distance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  expenditures  of  the  Pennsylvania  Baihnoad  are 
intended  more  to  accomplish  economy  in  transportation  cost, 
by  affording  sufficient  tracks,  equipment  and  terminal  room  for 
the  xmimpeded  handling  of  freight.  To  lessen  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  by  economy  of  operation,  is  to  make 
possible  in  the  end  still  greater  reduction  in  rates.  Shortening 
the  railroad  distance  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  will  in- 
crease the  business  of  our  railroads  as  carriers  of  the  world's 
commerce. 

Fine,  however,  as  are  the  distinctions  between  the  various 
economic  problems  in  railroad  management,  they  are  all  care- 
fully studied,  and  betterments  are  based  upon  scientific  con- 
clusions. The  average  train  load  is  being  increased;  the  heavier 
the  train  that  can  be  hauled  with  the  services  of  one  train  crew, 
the  smaller  the  cost  of  carrying  each  ton  of  freight*  An  endeavor 
IB  being  made  to  develop  traffic  in  both  directions,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  sliding  back  of  long  trains  of  empty  cars.  Granger  roads 
used,  of  necessity,  to  operate  extravagantly  during  crop-moving 
months,  because  the  immense  tonnage  of  grain  was  almost  all 
carried  eastward,  and  the  cars  had  to  be  returned  west  empty. 
Now  the  westward  movement  of  merchandise  is  very  heavy, 
and  an  effort  is  always  made  to  have  the  westward  traffic  heaviest 
when  the  rush  is  greatest  to  the  east 

In  emphasising  the  claim  that  railroad  amalgamations  and 
betterments  have  been  made  with  the  object  of  attracting  and 
of  accommodating  a  traffic  greater  than  has  yet  appeared,  there 
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is  no  intention  to  look  filighUy  upon  the  progrese  already  made. 
The  real  ground  for  inslBting  upon  the  pennanence  of  railroad 
prosperity  lies  not  in  the  future  more  than  in  the  past.  The 
future  wag  before  us  twenty  years  ago  as  truly  as  it  is  now.  But 
the  interim  has  been  filled  firet  with  failures  and  diBCOurage- 
ment^^  and,  finally,  with  the  past  eight  years  of  such  progresR  as 
makes  impossible  a  return  of  the  early  embarrassmenta.  It  is 
the  accomplishment  of  the  past  which  make©  possible  the  near  at- 
tainment of  future  ambitions.  Railroad  gross  eaminga  increased 
from  $1,092,395,437  in  1895  to  $1,977,638,713  in  1904;  while 
the  mileage  was  growing  to  211,074  miles  from  179,154  miles. 
Meanwhile,  rates  decreased  from  8.39  mills  per  ton  per  mile  to 
7,90  mills,  and  were,  in  1899,  as  low  as  7.26  mills.  Gross  earn- 
ings are  the  best  measure  of  prosperity,  when  rates  are  not  ad- 
Tancing,  because  they  reflect  the  volume  of  increased  business. 

It  is  good  for  the  railroads  that  the  remuneration  of  labor  and 
the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  country  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
A  rich  community  is  a  money-spending  community,  and  the  rail- 
roads always  get  the  lion*6  share.  It  matters  not  that,  in  the  rais- 
ing of  labor's  wages,  the  railroads  have  had  to  share  the  additional 
expense.  Increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  supplies  is  always 
concurrent  with  good  times.  It  is  better  to  proeper  and  spend 
much  than  to  spend  little  but  to  fail  despite  the  economy.  This 
country's  position  in  the  front  rank  of  steel-producing  nations, 
and  as  the  foremost  manufacturing  nation,  as  well  as  its  growth 
in  population  and  in  industry,  are  the  surest  evidences  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  Population-growth  alone  means  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  with  permanent  communities,  which,  through 
bad  times  and  good,  will  have  to  purchase  the  necessities  if  not 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  railroads  will  have  to  handle  the 
traffic.  Manufacturer  exported  from  this  co^intry  amounted^  in 
1905,  to  $543,607,975  in  value  against  $159,000,000  in  1892; 
growth  in  the  manufacturing  indu^ry  is  the  barometer  of  endur^ 
ingprogrew. 

If  it  wert  neceeaarv  to  prove  every  point,  the  aubject  would  be- 
come too  involved ;  some  things  must  be  taken  for  granted*  among 
them  that  the  country  haa  forever  taken  its  place  among  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  The  one  object  of  this  diacuaslcm  is  to 
outline  the  probabilitiea  In  tfaa  railroad  worlds  which  our  lead- 
ing nilroad  men  are  ezp^ciiiig*    T^ere  is  no  intefntion  ot  ghrii^ 
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a  speculative  charActer  to  the  discTission  or  of  predicting  events 
with  any  p06iti?enee6.  Too  much  argumentAtive  literature  is 
written,  merely  in  order  to  infla^ce  scaatimetit.  What  is  needed 
is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  railroad  prohlem  and  of  the  outlook 
for  continued  prosperity,  withont  relation  to  atock-market  possi- 
bilities. 

One  phase  of  the  future  which  is  certain  of  attainment,  how- 
ever problematical  the  other  poeeibilities  may  be>  is  the  reduction 
in  expenses  which  will  occur  when  the  principal  improvements 
are  completed.  It  is  a  strong  point  against  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  making  improvements  that  much  of  the  cost  is 
being  paid  out  of  earnings^  instead  of  from  borrowed  money. 
When  the  outlay  shall  finally  cease,  it  will  cause  a  scaling 
down  of  the  percentage  of  expenses  great  enough  to  make 
large  additions  to  net  earnings.  Many  examples  could  be 
introduced  to  prove  that  the  average  sum  of  money  spent  an- 
nually out  of  earnings  for  extraordinary  betterments  is  equal 
to  A  considerable  percentage  of  total  gross  earnings,  and  is  in 
many  cases  sufficient  to  pay  substantial  dividends  upon  stocks 
now  paying  nothing.  The  very  possibility  of  cessation  of  these 
outlays  ifl  some  insurance  of  the  security  of  present  dividend 
payments,  which  in  many  cases  are  being  earned  more  than  twice 
oven 

There  are  certain  to  be  further  changes  in  the  raQroad  map 
aa  time  develops.  Further  concentration  of  ownership,  and  the 
rounding  out  of  incomplete  systems  are  mere  matters  of  time. 
Current  developments  are  all  in  that  direction.  Transcontinental 
systems  will  he  perfected,  and  the  route  from  coast  to  coast  will 
be  shortened. 

H.  C.  G.  Babnabt- 


A   NEGLECTED   NOVELIST. 

BY  LOUISE  COLLIER  WILLOOX. 


Ip  a  novel  be  the  presentation  of  an  individual  conception  or 
vision  of  the  universe^  and  valuable  in  as  far  as  it  is  trne  and 
complete,  one  often  wonders  why,  instead  of  feeding  upon  the 
frothy  and  superficial  productions  which  issue  each  month  in 
such  copious  flow,  fresh  and  ink-dripping,  from  the  press,  people 
should  not  turn  back  to  the  more  leisurely  and  carefully  created 
expositions  of  a  past  generation. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  George  MacDonald  as  a  mere  novelist 
He  was  so  much  of  a  man,  a  prophet,  a  preacher,  a  seer,  that, 
when  one  thinks  of  him,  his  novels  fall  into  the  background, 
and  one  remembers  his  eager  and  serious  pursuit  of  his  Father's 
business;  his  childlike  simplicity  and  gentleness;  his  poetic  and 
prophetic  insight  into  life  and  character;  his  power  over  the 
weak,  the  erring,  the  despairing;  his  wonderful  gift  of  beautiful 
living.  For  those  who  remember  his  face  and  knew  his  voice, 
his  novels  may  seem  an  inadequate  expression  of  his  attitude 
towards  life,  limited  and  enclosed,  as  they  must  necessarily  be, 
by  environment  and  existent  conditions;  and  not  Tintil  that  re- 
action from  the  sterner  and  narrower  forms  of  Calvinism  fades 
a  little  further  and  becomes  less  immediate  fact  and  more  his- 
tory, can  he  take  his  rightful  place  amongst  the  Victorian 
novelists. 

Apart  from  any  other  consideration,  the  bulk  of  his  work  is 
very  great.  He  wrote,  besides  his  novels,  some  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  charming  volumes  for  children  that  exist  in  the 
English  language.  There  are  few  books  indeed  that  stand  beside 
"  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,"  "  Gutta  Percha  Willie,"  "  The 
Light  Princess  "  and  "  Curdie  and  the  Goblins "  in  charm  and 
dignity  and  valuable  interpretation  of  life  for  the  little  folk. 
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Ab  a  poet,  he  is  not  to  be  overlooked;  and  certain  stanzas  of 
"  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul "  and  some  of  his  Christmas  carols 
are  uniqne  in  their  simple,  direct  and  beautiful  expression  of 
^  soul's  relation  to  its  Creator-  But,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  critics  by  no  means  to  be  despised  who  have  spoken  of  him 
as  the  successor  of  Wordsworth,  and  who  have  compared  him  to 
Tennyson,  his  medium  was,  nevertheless,  that  of  a  flowing, 
unpremeditated  and  poetic  prose  rather  than  measured  language, 
and  he  was  a  better  discemer  of  the  quality  of  poetry,  as  witness 
his  England's  Antiphon,  than  he  was  a  poet  himself. 

To  posterity,  then,  who  can  no  more  know  him  as  a  personality, 
he  must  be  handed  down  as  a  novelist,  and  his  vision  of  the 
world  must  be  reconstructed  from  "Robert  Falconer,'*  "Sir 
Gibbie/*  "David  Elginbrod,*^  "Donal'  Grant,^'  "Malcolm,"  etc. 
Yet,  in  reading  these  books,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  remember 
that  their  author  lived  his  ideals  before  he  set  them  down.  The 
disheartening  sensation  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  Tagaries 
of  a  dreamer,  a  man  who,  living  apart  in  the  world  of  the  writer, 
has  set  tasks  for  other  folk  to  do,  must  first  be  cleared  away, 
His  simplicity,  his  charity,  his  self-denial  were  unstinted,  his 
sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  the  very  underlying  unity 
of  all  souls  in  one  human  soul,  which  is  the  foundation  of  good- 
new,  was  secure;  and  his  zeal  to  find  and  to  serve  a  Supreme 
Master  was  an  unquenchable  fire.  From  middle  age  on,  he  suf- 
fered from  extreme  ill  health;  during  his  visit  to  America,  in  the 
B^enties,  he  was  frequently  entirely  incapacitated;  but  his  cour- 
age, his  patience,  were  alike  indomitable.  In  one  family  where 
he  visited  several  weeks  during  that  American  tour,  he  was 
known  as  the  "  long  baby,*'  because  the  children,  accustomed  to 
a  very  active  and  energetic  father,  were  surprised  at  seeing  him 
almost  all  day  on  the  lounge  or  the  bed,  cared  for  by  his  wife  or 
son.  He  accepted  the  title  with  his  usual  quick  understanding  of 
childish  conceptions,  and  for  some  years  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  communications  "from  the  Long  Baby  to  the  Little 
Bal)ies."  There  was  a  deeper  truth  in  the  nickname  than  the 
children  or  the  owner  perhaps  realized.  George  MacDonald  re- 
tained to  the  end  the  childlike  heart,  the  unsophisticated  con- 
ecioufiness,  the  single-minded  search  for  truth  and  goodn^s. 
He  was  entirely  without  conventional  compromises. 

Hii  novela,  then,  are  presentations  of  the  ideal  life  as  he  con- 
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ceived  it,  rather  than  a  photographic  deecription  af  Ufa  outside 
MjuBelf.  He  had  to  an  unusual  degree  external  yisicm,  poveri 
of  pereeption  and  observation ;  but  the  main  trend  of  all  his  noveb 
is  to  present  a  theory  of  life,  a  juBtiJacation,  literally,  of  Ood's 
ways  to  man,  an  explanation  of  evil,  a  poBsible  way  of  weaning 
man  from  despair  and  misery.  Compared  with  Thackeray, 
51acDonald  is  very  much  a  spiritualist,  witli  the  stress  of  emphasis 
laid  entirely  on  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker;  compared  with 
that  other  great  ethieal  novelist,  George  Eliot,  his  theories  are 
more  elaborated  and  more  definitely  religious  and  anthropo- 
morphic. Indeed,  if  one  reflect  upon  it,  it  is  strange  to  think  how 
much  other-worldliness  he  managed  to  weave  into  the  web  of  his 
stories  and  yet  keep  them  concrete  and  firm  upon  the  earth* 

This  quality  of  concreteneas,  so  necessary  to  the  novelist,  the 
quality  whicli,  indeed,  gives  the  novel  its  body  and  power  of  con- 
viction, comes  out  most  in  MacDonald's  delineation  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Scotch  peasant  character,  and  in  his  descriptions  of 
village  and  coimtry  life.  How  minutely  observed,  how  keenly 
characterized,  was  old  Mrs.  Falconer  with  her  calm  forehead 
and  erect  carriage,  her  soft  hands  and  precise  dress,  the  little 
wooden  stool  upon  which  her  feet  always  rested,  her  stem  benevo- 
lence and  slow  recognition  of  rectitude. 


"  8ho  wore  a  plain  cap  of  muslin  lying  close  to  her  face/ and  bordered 
a  little  way  from  the  edge  with  a  broad  black  ribbon,  which  wait 
roimd  her  face,  and  then,  turning  at  right  angles,  went  round  the 
back  of  her  neck.  Her  gray  hair  peeped  a  Httle  way  from  under  tbis 
cap.  A  cle&r^  but  Bhort^sighted^  eye  of  a  light  hazel  shone  under  a 
smooth,  thoughtful  forehead;  a  straight  and  well -elevated,  but  rather 
short  nose,  which  left  the  firm  upper  lip  long,  and  capable  of  ^cpresa- 
ing  a  world  of  dignified  offence,  rose  over  a  well-formed  mouth,  reveal* 
ing  more  moral  than  temperamental  sweetness;  while  the  chin  waa 
rather  deficient  than  otherwise,  and  took  little  share  In  Indicating  the 
remarkable  character  possessed  by  the  old  lady/' 

A  living  type  of  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  Presbyterian,  her  deal- 
ings throughout  are  in  line  with  her  appearance — ^her  stem,  un- 
gracious but  reliable  charity,  her  yearning  love  for  the  erring  soo, 
and  her  heart-broken  prayers  to  the  awful  Deity  whom  yet  she 
worshipped* 
Over  the  lost  son  she  prayed: 


"  0  Lord*  could  na  he  be  eleckit  yet  T 
deereeel    No,  na,  that  would  na  do  at  a*. 


Is  there  nae  tumin*  o*  Uiy 
But  while  there't  life  thera'i 
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licm|>.  But  wba  km*  whether  he  be  aJiTe  <»r  mT  Naebody  c&n  tell. 
OUid  w«4  I  lulk  upom's  deid  face,  gin  I  end  believe  UuLt  hli  toul  w&s 
OA  akmang  the  loet.  But  eh  I  the  tormenta  o'  that  place  {  and  the  relk 
that  gan^  up  forerer  and  erer,  tmotheriii^  the  etars,  and  mj  Andrevr 
doon  i'  the  hert  o't  ciyingl  O  Lordl  I  oanna  say  *  Thy  will  be  doont' 
But  dinna  lay  it  to  my  ehairge;  for  gin  ye  Wat  a  mither  yerser  ye  widsa 
pit  him  there  1" 

Then,  when  the  false  news  of  the  bob's  death  came,  ehe  sent 
to  the  echool  for  her  grandson  Robert.  When  he  entered  the  room 
she  greeted  him  with: 

*'  *  Close  the  door^  Robert.     I   eanna  let  ye  gang  to  school  the  day« 
Ye  maun  lea'  him  oot  noo.' 
"  '  Lea'  wha  oot.  Grannie  t' 

•*  *  Him,  him,  Andrew — ^yer  fait  her,  laddie — I  think  my  hert  'II  brak«' 
** '  Lea'  him  oot  o*  wh&t«  Grannie?    I  dinna  understan'  ye/ 
*'  *  Lea'  him  oot  o'  oor  prayers,  laddie,  an'  I  canna  bide  IL* 
••'What  for  thatf 
'••He'i  deid.'" 

Then,  a  few  days  later^  when  Bobert,  reading  the  daily  chapter, 
came  upon  Christ's  words,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world/'  she  said, 
*^  He  was  &  the  world,  and  if  Christ  wadna  pray  for  him,  what 
for  Buld  I  ?"  For  the  theology  to  which  she  subscribed  had  a  great 
power  of  hardening  the  heart. 

This  theology,  with  its  terrors  of  Hell  forever  at  hand,  its 
tendency  toward  hardening  character  in  a  set  and,  however  up- 
right, yet  an  unlovely  mould,  was  the  condition  which  produced 
all  of  George  MacDonald's  novels.  Against  a  background  of  stem 
Calvinism  he  has  set  some  character  who  interprets  God  as  the 
God  of  love  and  mercy.  In  the  first  of  his  novels,  David  Elgin- 
brod  himself  is  the  wise  and  canny  interpreter  of  God*  David 
19  a  grand  Scotch  peasant-king,  as  the  novelist  calls  him,  and  sup- 
pofled  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  German  mystic,  Jacob 
Boefame,  He  is  also  the  descendant  of  that  Martin  Elginbrod  who 
had  the  "some  fearsome"  epitaph  written  upon  his  own  tomb- 
stone: 


^m        To  the  liberal  and  emancipated  thinkers  of  to-day  there  is 
^^    nothing  shudderingly  irreverent  in  this  demand  upon  the  Creator 


•  Here  lie  I,   Martin  Elginbrod ; 
Hae  mercy  o'  nay  eouJ,  Lord  God, 
Aa  I  wad  do,  were  I  Ixn-d  God, 
And  ye  were  Martin  Elginbrod." 
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to  live  at  least  up  to  a  human  etandard  of  kindnees;  but,  to  the 
stem  upholders  of  the  Btem  and  wrathful  Ood  of  Israel  of  that 
time,  it  seemed  a  very  daring  appeal.  The  clergy  of  those  day 
were  more  concerned  for  the  justice  and  glory,  than  for  the  me 
and  love,  of  God.  A  churchgoer  then  "wad  hae  heard  a  heap 
about  the  glory  o*  God,  as  the  thing  that  Ood  Himsel'  waa 
anxious  aboot  uphauding;  jest  like  a  prood  crater  o*  a  King;  an*^ 
that  he  wad  mak'  men,  an'  feed  them,  an'  deed  them,  an'  gie 
them  braw  wxyea  an'  toddlin'  baimies,  an'  syne  damn  them,  a' 
for^e  ain  glory/' 

To  combat  this  theory  of  a  merciless  God  damning  men  "a' 
for's  ain  glory  "  was  then  the  theme  of  novel  after  novel    David 
taught  Margaret  and  Sutherland  the  wisdom  and  love  of 
and  these  went  out  into  the  world,  smoothing  the  pathway, 
knotting  the  tangles,  clearing  away  the  evils  and  ameliorating 
the  tragedies  of  life  wherever  they  went  with  their  acquiredj 
light.    In  "  Robert  Falconer,"  the  communication  is  more  direct 
and  Robert  wins  to  the  surely  that  love  can  conquer  and  rule  the 
world,  out  of  his  own  doubta  and  griefs,  and  then  presents  his 
more  enlightened  theology  against  the  sterner  and  older  order 
of  his  Grannie.    In  "  Sir  Gibbie,"  the  little  dumb  boy  was  bom 
an  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  from',  the  beginning  he 
knew  no  life  but  that  of  love  and  service.    An  exquisite  conception 
is  that  of  the  little  cherub.  Sir  Gibbie,  growing  up  in  the  at 
of  the  city,  uncared  for,  living  like  the  sparrows  on  chance  crumbB,'^ 
yet,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  the  self-appointed  guar- 
dian of  all  drunkards.     Out  of  the  love  he  had  borne  for 
drunken  father,  he  developed  a  perfect  passion  for  playing  guar*"! 
dian  angel  to  drunk  folk, 

'*  If  such  a  distressed  humatk  craft  hove  in  sightf  he  would  instant- 
ly bear  down  upon  and  hover  about  him,  until  resolved  as  to  bis  real 
condition.  If  he  was  In  auch  distress  as  to  require  assistanoe,  he  never 
left  hitn  until  he  saw  him  safe  in  his  own  door.  The  police  asserted 
that  wee  8ir  Oibbie  not  on! 7  knew  every  drunkard  in  the  dtj,  and  where 
he  lived,  but  where  he  generally  got  drunk  as  well — that  one  was  in 
no  danger  upon  whom  Sir  Gibbie  was  in  attendance,  to  determioe. 
by  the  shove  on  this  side  or  that,  the  direction  in  which  the  hesitating, 
uncertain  mass  of  stultified  humanity  should  go.  ,  .  ,  He  waa  least 
known  to  those  to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  aasistance.  Rarely  had 
he  thanks  for  it,  nerer  halfpence,  but  not  Infrequently  blow*  and 
abuse.  ...  A   certain   reporter  of   humorous   scandal,   after  his  third 
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tumbltTi  would  occftsionally  giTc  &  graphic  description  of  wh&t,  comusg 
from  a  supper  p&rty,  h«  once  saw  about  two  o'clock  in  the  momiog. 
In  the  great  street  of  the  city  be  overhauled  a  huge  galleon,  which 
proved^  he  declared,  to  be  the  provoat  himBelf,  not  exactly  traf^r- 
logged^  and  yet  not  Tery  buoyant,  but  carrying  a  good  deiil  of  aaiL 
He  might  poaaibly  hare  eecaped  Tcry  particular  notice,  but  for  the 
assiduouB  attendance  upon  him  of  an  absurd  little  cock-boat,  in  the 
person  of  wee  Oibfade.  .  ,  .  Bound  and  round  the  bulky  provoet  gyrated 
the  tiny  baronet,  like  a  little  hero  of  the  ring,  pitching  into  him,  only 
with  open-handed  pushes,  not  with  blows,  now  on  this  side  and  now 
Oil  that — ^not  after  such  fashion  of  sustentation  aa  might  hare  BufBoed 
with  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  but  throwing  all  his  force  now  against 
the  prOTost's  bulging  bows,  now  his  OTer leaning  quarter,  encountering 
him  now  as  he  lurched,  now  as  he  heeled,  until  at  length  he  landed 
him  high,  though  certainly  not  dry,  on  the  top  of  his  own  steps." 

In  each  book  there  is  one  simple  person  to  whom  the  meaning 
of  life,  or,  better,  the  philosophy  of  MacDonald^  has  been  revealed, 
as  in  "  Sir  Gibbie  "  to  the  little  baronet  who  had  the  reputation 
of  bein^  "  not  a*  there/'  and  to  the  old  peasant  woman  Janet, 
who  had  gotten  **so  far  above  time  and  chance  that  nothing 
really  troubled  her,  and  she  could  wait  quietly/'  She  and  Sir 
Gibbie  were  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  As  the  canny  farmer 
said,  "TheyTl  dee  weel  enench  i'  the  ither  warF,  I  doubt  na, 
whflur  naebody  has  to  hand  aff  o'  themsel's."  No  one  has  applied 
more  continuously  and  consistently  than  has  MacDonald  the  So- 
cratic  dictum  that  *'  no  evil  can  befall  a  good  man*"  Janet  and 
Sir  Gibbie^  David  and  Robert  perfectly  exemplify  this  tmth.  If 
we  fiometimes  smile  at  the  anthropomorphic  turn  of  the  phrases, 
we  who  chiefly  feel  of  the  creative  force  that  "  His  ways  are  not 
aa  our  ways,"  we  must  at  least  admit  that  MacDonald's  religion 
18  identically  the  religion  of  all  mystics  in  all  time,  and  that  his 
interpretation  of  life  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  yogis  of  the 
East,  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,  Proclus,  Boehme,  Tauler,  "  the  little 
poor  man  "  and  a  host  of  other  illnstrious  lovers  and  believers* 
His  intimacy  with  his  Iword  and  Creator  waa  as  theirs,  he  spoke 
to  Him  more  frankly,  more  often,  than  to  any  earthly  friend, 
Janet  never  used  the  word  "  prayer  " ;  she  spoke  of  it  as  "  holding 
the  gate  open/'  "  0  Lord,"  she  prayed  when  she  believed  her 
husband  to  be  drowning  in  the  great  floods, "  Gin  my  bonnie  man 
be  droonin*  i'  the  watter,  or  deein'  o*  cauld  on  the  hillside,  baud's 
ban'-  Binna  far  frae  him,  0  Ijord,  Dinna  let  him  be  fleyt" 
For  to  her,  not  death,  but  the  fear  of  death,  was  evil,  for  fear 
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was  faithleaenese.  The  presence  in  thcmght  of  the  eternal  good 
was  to  her  the  only  reality,  and  was  more  and  better  than  life, 
nay,  was  life  itself* 

"  The  one  secret  of  life  and  development  is  not  to  deTise  ojid  plan, 
but  to  fall  in  love  with  the  forces  at  work — to  do  every  moment's  dutj 
aright — ^that  being  the  part  in  the  process  allotted  to  us,  and  let 
— not  what  will,  for  there  is  no  such  thing — but  what  the  eter 
thought  wills  for  each  of  us,  has  intended  in  each  of  ue,  from  the  Urst. 
If  men  would  but  believe  that  they  are  in  process  of  creation  and  con 
Bent  to  be  made — let  the  Maker  handle  them  as  the  potter  his  clay. 
yielding  themselves  in  respondent  motion  and  submissive,  hopeful  action 
with  the  turning  of  His  wheel — they  would  erelong  find  themselves  able 
to  welcome  every  pressure  of  that  hand  upon  them,  even  when  it 
felt  in  pain,  and  sometimes  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  recognizOp 
divine  end  in  view,  the  bringing  of  a  son  into  glory." 

Hifl  theory  of  evil  i?  that  of  all  mystics ;  it  is  the  finite  mind 
that  cannot  see  the  whole,  and  mistakes  the  helpful  and  beneficent 
process  for  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of  the  &oU  which  must  be  the 
food  of  the  flowering.  Life  was  to  him  the  waking  of  the  human 
Bonl  to  knowledge  of  itself  in  the  mirror  of  its  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, its  loves  and  delights,  seeing  Nature  reflected  by  slow  filmy 
unveilings,  in  the  mirror  of  humanity,  her  highest  self. 

In  the  attitude  towards  the  visible  world  once  more  we  find 
MacDonald's  was  tlie  mystic's  consciousness — the  great  love  of 
space,  the  sense  of  spirit  in  the  winds  and  storme,  the  love  of  trees 
and  flowers,  shade  and  sunshine,  stars,  waves,  even  the  black  inter- 
stellar spaces  as  the  habitation  of  spirit,  the  visible  garment  of 
the  Creator.  To  wee  Sir  Gibbie  "  a  cold  wind,  a  small  forsaken 
solitary  wind,  moist  with  thin  fog  "  was  a  friend  to  be  met  as  he 
wandered  about  corners  at  night,  and  to  be  pitied  because  it 
seemed  an  aimless  wanderer^  while  he  was  about  the  blessed  busi- 
ness of  serving.  The  very  rocks  and  heather  and  the  faces  of  the 
sheep  reflected  Divine  Love, 

**  He  would  sit,  motionless  as  a  ruined  god  of  Egypt,  on  a  stone  of 
the  mountainside^  islanded  in  space^  nothing  alive  and  visible  near  him, 
perhaps  not  even  a  solitary  night-wind  blowing  and  ceasing  like  the 
breath  of  a  man's  life,  and  the  awfully  sOent  moon  sliding  up  from  the 
hollow  of  a  valley  below/* 

The  projection  of  the  soul  into  the  nature  around,  and  nature^o 
power  to  relieve  the  soul  in  turn  of  the  narrow  confinements  of 
self,  he  knew  well ; 
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*'  Wlien  a  jBAXk  tuTjiB  to  look  at  MmMlf,  that  moment  the  glow  of  th% 
loftiest  blisi  begina  to  fade,  the  pulsing  fireflies  throb  paler  in  tht 
paiaionate  night;  an  unieen  Tapor  atreams  up  from  the  marah  and 
dima  the  ttar-orowded  sky  and  the  axure  sea;  and  the  next  moment 
tlie  very  blisa  itself  looks  as  if  it  had  neier  been  more  than  a  phos- 
phorescent gleam — ^the  summer  lightning  of  the  brain.  For  then  the 
man  sees  himself  but  tn  his  own  dim  mirror,  whereas,  ere  he  turned  to 
look  in  that,  he  knew  himself  in  the  absolute  clarity  of  Ood^s  present 
thought  out'bodjing  him/' 

MaeDoDflld's  five  senses  were  very  imevenly  active.  The  main 
part  of  his  knowledge  and  emotion  cornea  to  him  through  the 
eyes.  He  sees  everything.  The  first  few  chapters  of  **  Sir  Qibbie  " 
are  entirely  visualized;  they  describe  scenes  and  people  aa  they 
are  presented  to  the  eyes.  It  is  significant  that  the  opening 
sentence  of  "  Robert  Falconer  "  is :  "  Robert  Falconer,  schoolboy, 
aged  fourteen,  thought  he  had  never  seen  his  father/'  Then  fol- 
low various  memories  in  which  he  had  glimpses  of  him.  This 
predominance  of  vision  is  carried  further  in  the  visualized  dreams 
that  come  to  the  characters.  These  dreams  are  very  vivid  and 
significant  and  definitely  seen,  as  Robert's  dream  of  seeing  the 
tall  man,  in  a  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  about  to  open  the 
lid  of  the  bureau;  the  little  elderly  man,  in  a  brown  coat  and 
brown  wig,  who  sought  to  remove  his  hand;  the  stalwart  figure, 
in  the  shabby  tartans,  with  a  hand  on  the  head  of  either  of  the 
others;  and  the  stately  Highlander,  with  his  broadsword  by  his 
side,  who  laid  his  hand  on  the  other^s  arm.  Here  was  the  fifth 
generation  watching  four  generations  of  forebears,  three  of  them 
trying  to  hold  in  control  the  evil  intention  of  the  fourth.  This 
sigiiificance  of  vivid  dreams  passes  over  frequently  into  warnings 
and  admonitions,  and  in  "The  Portent"  to  marked  cases  of 
second  sight.  A  clairvoyant  facull?  nearly  always  belongs  to  an 
habitual  Tisualizer. 

Far  behind  sight,  but  second  in  importance,  comes  hearing. 
Despite  the  love  of  music,  and  above  all  of  organ  music,  the 
amount  of  hearing  in  MacDonald's  novels  is  very  small.  The 
sound  of  the  human  voice  is  rarely  alluded  to.  The  sounds  in 
nature,  taking  into  consideration  the  paaeionate  love  of  the  au- 
thor for  the  outdoor  world,  are  rarely  defined.  The  singing  of 
the  bum  occurs  several  times  in  **  Sir  Gibbie,"  echoes  occur  twice, 
but  in  the  wind  he  notices  the  freshness  and  feeling  of  it  against 
the  akin  rather  than  its  rushing  song.  Smelly  which  pUyt  so 
VOL-  CLXXxm. — xo.  5^8*  26 
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large  a  part  in  the  eenaibilities  of  the  French  psychological  sehool, 
notably  in  de  Maupaflsant^  is  almost  quiescent  It  occura  two 
or  three  times  when  hungry  people  smell  food;  and  I  remember 
that  he  brings  in  the  smell  of  a  pine  forest  in  ^^  Bobert  Falcoziar,'' 
and  oddly  connects  it  with  the  pervasive  sense  of  divine  trath, 
as  a  thing  in  itself  so  invigorating  that  '^  some  one  must  mean  iV^ 
Of  dermal  sensations  he  has  chiefly  the  feel  of  water  and  of  wind 
againat  the  flesh.  Indeed^  a  large  part  of  all  his  novels  is  the 
health-giving  property  of  outdoor  life^  of  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather.  Many  of  his  educational  theories  are  forecasts  of  modem 
well-tested  truths. 

His  diction  is  overrun  with  words  belonging  to  the  heart — 
" heart-break/'  "heart-rending/'  "heartache/'  the  "heart  of  a 
story/'  "heart  of  the  Father/'  "love,"  "tenderness,"  "mercy/' 
"the  everlasting  arms,"  "nestling,"  "the  heart  of  being,"  etc; 
but  the  word  "  mind  "  and  the  terms  pertaining  to  mentality  are 
almost  lacking.  Of  his  style  in  general  one  cannot  say  that  it 
excels  in  precision  or  sophisticated  el^ance.  His  sentence  Btme- 
ture  is  loose ;  his  grammar,  alas  I  not  above  reproach.  But  when  he 
falls  into  the  strong,  sweet  speech  of  his  early  life,  into  the  Soots 
tongue,  he  is  simply  unparalleled.  Epigram,  wit,  depth  of 
emotion,  profound  signiflcance  and  a  tenderness  such  as  one 
might  fancy  unutterable,  flow  from  his  pen.  His  wealth  of 
moral  maxims  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  books  are  full  of  short, 
pithy  bits  of  concentrated  wisdom,  as: 

"Ilka  crater  'at  can  ates  ilka  crat«r  'at  canna;  but  the  man  'at 
wad  be  a  man,  he  manna." 

**  The  first  thing  a  kindness  deserTcs  is  acceptance;  the  next  is  trans- 
mission." 

"There  can  be  no  better  auxiliary  against  our  own  sins  than  to  help 
our  neighbor  in  the  encounter  with  his.  Merely  to  contemplate  our 
neighbor  will  recoil  upon  us  in  quite  another  way." 

"  Gin  the  Lord  lat  auld  age  wither  me  up,  He'll  luik  after  the  cracks 
Himsel'." 

"  A  word  is  a  word,  but  its  interpretations  are  many ;  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man's  words  depends  both  on  what  the  hearer  is  and 
on  what  is  his  idea  of  the  speaker." 

"  Emulation  is  the  devil-shadow  of  aspiration." 

"The  only  hope  of  understanding  lies  in  doing." 

Of  a  kite,  Robert  says, 

"  It's  queer  'at  things  winna  gang  up  ohn  hauden  them  down." 
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Wlien  one  has  said  00  much  of  Max^Donald,  one  tuniB  again 
to  quection  why  he  is  neglected*  Compared  with  the  people  who 
are  writing  novels  to-day, — and  counting  Meredith  and  Hardy 
amongst  those  who  have  oeaaed  to  produce^ — he  is  a  very  giant 
amongst  pigmies.  11  his  anthropomorphifim  is  somewhat  distaste- 
ful to  a  more  sophisticated  age^  it  U  easily  tranalaied  into  the 
speech  of  the  purest  mystici&m.  He  was  to  his  own  age  shocking- 
ly liberal,  and  to  ours  he  is  amazingly  orthodox.  When  another 
generation  or  two  shall  have  passed,  certain  religious  peculiarities 
will  have  become  historic  quaintness,  and  a  fuller  appreciation 
than  he  has  yet  had  is  awaiting  hinu 

His  subject  is  a  large  one — namely^  the  coming  to  conacious- 
nese,  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  soul,  of  man.  It  is  so  large  a 
subject  that  it  admits  of  calm  and  meditative  treatment.  There 
is  little  or  no  literary  clevemeas,  tricks,  maimers  and  gesticula- 
ticms.  If  one  call  up  Falconer  or  Elginbrod  to  mind,  one  remem- 
bers them  large^  patient,  slow  of  movement  and  speech,  but  with 
no  small  nervous  habits  of  body,  like  Deronda's  grasping  of  hia 
coat  collar.  Sir  Gibbie,  indeed,  being  wholly  a  spirit  of  love, 
into  whom  no  notion  of  suspicion  or  hatred  had  ever  entered, 
was  in  the  habit  of  dancing  for  joy;  but,  in  the  main,  the  large 
characters  are  conceired  theoretically  and  abstractly;  they  stand 
for  a  given  frame  of  mind  rather  than  a  bodily  attitude  or  gesture. 
In  dealing  with  the  Scotch  peasant,  the  whole  method  is  changed, 
and  is  concrete  and  realistic,  and  full  of  that  wealth  of  detail 
which  rises  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  spring  which  opens  the 
door  and  lets  in  the  flood  of  early  memoriea. 

The  rare  beau^  of  MacDonald's  novels  is  their  gift  of  wide 
horizon  and  repose.  From  the  clever,  mannered,  nervous,  swiftly 
moving  stories  of  our  own  day,  to  turn  back  to  his  work  is  like 
coming  out  of  the  heated  glare  of  the  theatre  into  the  blessed  sun- 
light uid  the  open  meadows. 

Louise  Gollise  Willoox. 
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The  thing  least  eBsential  to  one's  pleasure  in  reading  the  Iji 
eritical  essays  of  Kichard  Hutton*  is  that  you  should  agree  witii 
his  prejudices  or  his  judgments.  In  most  of  the  infitances  it  will 
be  to  your  credit  if  you  can  agree  with  a  critic  so  kind  and  so 
wise,  but  he  would  be  the  last  to  condemn  you  if  you  could  not 
conscientiously  think  with  him.  This  is  a  great  comfort  in  read- 
ing him;  for,  after  all^  one  likes  to  live.  He  has  never  the  air 
of  saying  the  last  word  on  any  point.  Apparently,  he  knows  that 
there  are  a  great  many  words^  and  that  the  most  of  them^  pei^ 
haps  the  best  of  them,  are  provisional  merely.  This,  I  hope,  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  is  very  liberating  and  en- 
lightening, though  I  hope  al&o  that  it  is  not  pretending  that  he 
is  always  so.  He  would  not  be  human,  he  would  not  even  be 
English,  if  he  did  not  err  sometimes  where  doubt  is  a  better  thing 
than  faith;  but  ofteneet  the  reader  will  be  the  better  for  his  com- 
pany up  and  down  a  literary  period  including  many  of  the  great 
Victorians  and  some  of  the  great  Linoolnians^  if  we  may  honor 
our  greatest  writers  with  the  name  of  our  greatest  Preeident. 
Dickens,  Carlyle,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Bagehot,  Clough  are  some  of 
the  Englishmen  of  whom  he  discourses,  mostly  after  their  deaths, 
when  he  is  no  longer  incommoded  in  what  seems  a  very  gentle 
nature  by  the  fear  of  his  truth  hurting  them,  and  Emerson  and 
Longfellow  are  the  Americanfi  with  whom  distance  as  well  as 
death  helps  him  out  To  these,  he  adds,  rather  surprisingly^ 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  of  whose  world-known,  indefinitely  un- 
d«rvalued  novel  he  has  the  inspiration  to  say,  in  speaking  of  book- 

• "  BrUf   Ut^rary   Criticifm-"     By   th€   late   Ricbanl    Holt   HuttoiL 
Seleotcd  from  "The  SpoeUtor"  and  «dit«d  bj  hie  niece, 
Rosooe.     New  York:  The  Mjusmillan  Company* 
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isluMM  m  literature,  that  "  Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin  **  is  "  a  book  o£ 
fnah  out-of-door  genius  if  ever  there  was  one,*'  and,  therefore, 
to  be  classed  with  the  masterpieces^  which  the  indoor  folk,  the 
bookish  folk^  can  never  achieve,  or  recognize  till  they  are 
dead 

But  inspirations  are  not  much  in  Mr.  Hutton's  way.  One  feels 
that  he  would  have  been  raUier  shy  of  one  if  he  had  seen  it  or 
heard  it  coming  hia  way.  Tet  now  and  then  one  so  almost  en- 
tirely agrees  with  him  as  to  believe  that  he  is  all  but  entirely 
inspired,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  note  on  a  passage  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin's  Life  of  £eata.  I  call  it  a  note,  for  the  essay  is  so  light 
as  to  be  scarcely  more  than  that,  but  it  happens  to  be  of  the 
spiritual  compass,  the  intellectual  compass,  of  whatever  is  much 
larger  than  a  note.  In  faulting  Keats,  on  the  side  where  he  is 
alon«  vulnerable,  for  "  the  fine  excess  "  which  the  poet  held  poetry 
ebould  ** surprise*'  by,  and  where  he  is  least  Greek,  the  critic 
flmggests  his  own  most  admirable  characteristic.  There  is  no  ex- 
cess in  him,  he  rather  constantly  surprises  by  his  sanity,  his 
charity,  his  generosity.  A  word  expressive  of  all  three  of  these 
qualities  would  be  the  synonym  of  criticism  at  its  best 

Timidity  is  as  far  from  thia  excellent  critic  as  severity.  He 
could  say  of  Longfellow,  one  of  the  most  perfect  artists  who  have 
lived  sincd  those  of  the  Greek  anthology,  that  he  finally  "  gained 
that  singular  grace  of  perfect  simplicity — simplicity  both  in- 
stinctive and  cultivated — which  rejects  everything  adventitious, 
with  a  sure  and  steady  antipathy ,''  and  he  could  say  this  at  a  time 
when  much  English  criticism,  unconscious  of  its  own  common- 
pUceneity  waa  eagerly  endeavoring  to  make  itself  good  by  calliag 
Longfellow  commonplace.  Mr.  Button  courageously  recog- 
nised at  this  awful  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers  which 
involved  any  lover  of  the  poet  with  him,  that  Longfellow  had 
''  the  simplicity  of  a  really  great  classic,  with  all  its  points  in  re- 
lief, and  with  nothing  of  the  self-conscious  or  artificial  tone 
of  one  who  wants  to  draw  attention  to  the  admirable  insight  with 
which  he  has  grasped  the  situation-"  After  this,  one  may  allow 
the  critic  his  belief  that  Longfellow  *'  was  not  a  great  poet"  To 
have  the  simplicity  of  '^  a  really  great  classic  **  is  almost  enough. 

The  volume  which  has  been  compiled,  with  what  seems  veiy 
good  judgment,  from  the  author's  contributions  to  "The 
Spectator  '^  through  a  long  series  of  years,  is  very  representative 
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of  that  journal  in  temperament  and  principle-  In  one  light,  it 
IB  a  collection  of  book  notices^  but  book  notices  with  such  a  dil* 
ference  that  one  sees  at  once  the  word  will  not  fit  It  ia 
rather  a  group  of  delightful  essays  on  literary  men  and  literary 
subjects,  prompted  mostly  by  the  death  of  the  men  and  the  life 
of  the  Bubjects.  No  trivial  person  or  theme  is  here,  to  tempt  the 
author  to  triviality,  but  the  gentle  dignity  of  all  the  discussionfi 
is  as  far  as  posaible  from  the  gravity  which  burdens  the  reader  as 
from  the  austerity  which  browbeats  him.  There  is  a  perpetual 
good-humor  in  the  book,  not  perhaps  the  sunniness  which  would 
have  suited  it  less,  but  the  quiet  shade  of  the  indoor  afternoon,  and 
the  Boft  lamp-light  of  the  evening.  The  author  thinks,  and  says 
in  the  first  of  his  papers,  that  the  greatness  of  English  literature 
is  because  of  its  unbookishness ;  but  there  is  one  glory  of  the  moon, 
and  another  of  the  stars;  and  while  creative  literature  may  well  be 
unbookish,  the  criticism  of  it  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  its  book- 
ifihness,  or  found  the  poorer  for  it.  At  any  rate,  though  the 
author  is  always  willing  to  have  his  theme  in  the  public  square^ 
where  untechnical  people  may  help  him  judge  it,  he  himself 
speaks  as  a  scholar  and  a  lover  of  study.  He  lets  an  air  of  dis- 
cussion pervade  his  criticism.  He  does  not  lay  down  the  law, 
nor  harshly  dispute  others'  opinions. 

One  could  go  on  reading  such  books  as  his  indefinitely,  and 
could  well  wish  that  minor  criticism  could  always  be  of  some  such 
make.  There  must  and  there  will  be,  to  the  end^  the  spacious 
review,  the  elaborate  study,  the  exhaustive  analysis  of  this  piece 
of  this  literature  or  that.  In  these  the  critic  can  return  and  return 
again  to  an  author,  classic  or  modern^  but  the  book  notice^ 
which  visits  a  new  book  or  a  new  author,  and  has  an  early 
say  about  either,  may  well  be  of  the  modest  bounds  of  the  eaeays 
in  this  pleasant  volume.  If  they  could  be  always  of  its  illimitable 
spirit,  that  would  be  an  advantage  which  is  not  unimaginable,  and 
which  one  might  like  to  forecast  for  the  work  in  the  department 
here  opening.  I  coiJd  wish  all  my  fellow  contributors  the 
good  taste,  the  good  temper,  the  good  nature  with  which  Mr. 
Hutton  bore  his  knowledge  and  his  wisdom.  I  could  not  always 
promise  so  much  for  myself,  but  for  the  critics  begianing  young 
here,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  hopefully  invoke  his  spirit 
for  their  own  advantage  and  their  readers'. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 
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It  ii  little  to  our  credit,  and  ranks  among  the  idiosyncraaie* 
of  litoTatnre,  that  three  of  the  best  works  on  American  histoiy^ 
if  not  the  three  very  best  within  their  by  no  means  limited  rang^^ 
should    be    by   Britons :    Bryce's    "  American    Commonwealth,*' 
Trevelyan'a  **  American  Bevolution/*   and  now   Mr.   Frederick 
Scott  Oliver^B  *' Alexander  Hamilton:  An  Easay  on  Americaa 
Union."*    The  reason  cannot  be  because  a  long  perspective  is 
ceaaary  for  historical  buildings  for  Britiflh  historiani  haya  d#alt 
FiA  adequately  with  native  blocks  and  teaming  foregrounds;  nor 
can  it  be  that  the  calm  judicial  mind  of  a  foreigner  can  best 
.interpret  a  young  country's  struggle  from  chaos  into  national 
^life,  giving  all  the  heroic  Burgeons  their  rightful  niche,  throwing 
the  limelight  upon  achievements  and  events  of  the  most  signifi- 
cance to  posterity;  for  we  have  calm  judicial  minds  of  our  own, 
and  no  other  foreigner  save  the  Briton  has  ever  written  of  us 
I  with   a  complete   intelligence  and   sympathy.     I   fancy  that  a 
igreater  personal  leisure  and  the  inherited  method  of  treating  his- 
}  tory  in  a  spirit  of  serious  and  noble  deliberation,  combined  with  the 
larger  vision  acquired  by  contemplation  of  a  deep  historic  back- 
. ground  of  infinite  varie^,  explain  the  phenomenon  in  a  measure; 
to  aay  nothing  of  the  sap  that,  welling  from  a  common  root,  in- 
clinea  the  ancient  tree  to  regard  with  an  indulgent  and  paternal 
,  i3rmpathy  its  precocious  shoot  across  the  way. 

American  historians,  with  few  exceptions,  are  without  repose 
in  their  s^le  (dulneea  is  no  substitute),  and  that  lofty  attitude 
of  mind  and  wide  vision  that  leave  the  accident  of  personal 
nationality  out  of  the  question.  The  reason  is,  not  only  that  the 
hurry  of  a  young  country  sends  its  waves  even  to  the  study,  but 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  our  histories  and  biographies  have 
been  turned  out  on  the  order  of  a  publisher  or  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  "series,"  Generally,  they  are  intolerably  dull, 
cut  and  dried,  lacking  altogether  the  warm  human  magnetism 
and  the  aristocratic  leisure  that  make  the  best  work  of  the  British 
hjatorians  so  delightful.  When  I  was  writing  my  own  study 
of  Hamilton,  I  waa  obliged  to  drink  quarts  of  tea  in  order  ta 
wade  through  the  published  biographies  of  him.  Never  was  a 
I  loan  to  unforhmate  in  his  would-be  interpreters.  Saving  his 
•0(0,  whose  pen  was  dipped  in  drab  and  whe  escaped  an  abtelutt 
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neutrality  by  the  rioleBce  of  his  prejudices  alone,  I  found  all  of 
Hamiltcm's  biographers  perfunctory,  bored,  utterly  without  in- 
Bight  and  sjinpathy.  Hie  wonderful  personality  seemed  to  hare 
hidden  itself  with  his  dust  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  and  ihode 
commissioned  to  write  of  him  merely  boiled  down  John  Hamil* 
ton's  mountain  of  words — drinking  quarts  of  tea,  no  doubt — 
recognizing  nothing  beyond  the  bare  bonea  of  his  achieyementSi 
and,  while  giving  a  few  lines  to  the  romantic  circumstances  of  hie 
birth,  making  not  the  slightest  effort  to  dissipate  one  of  the  most 
interesting  mysteries  in  history.  No  wonder  Hamilton  lay  for- 
gotten for  a  hundred  years,  and  even  for  long  after  the  three  or 
four  provocative  lines  in  the  *'  American  Commonwealth  • ' ;  al* 
though  one  might  have  fancied  that  the  many  fine  paintings  of 
him  would  have  talked  their  own  story  into  a  thousand  brains  aa 
ardent  and  sympathetic  as  his  own. 

Had  Mr.  Oliver's  book  appeared  fifty  years  ago,  Hamilton 
would  have  continued  to  be  as  vivid  a  beacon-light  for  coherence 
as  Jefferson  has  been  for  disintegration;  for  high  impersonal 
ideals,  as  his  arch-enemy  has  been  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence gone  mad.  Hamilton  was  by  far  the  truer  Democrat 
of  the  two — as  a  young  student  of  Knox  Collie  demonstrated 
during  last  year's  annual  debate  at  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago 
—because  he  had  the  good  of  the  entire  Republic  at  heart,  was 
absolutely  catholic  and  impartial  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
nation's  affairs,  while  bending  all  his  energies  toward  making 
it  so  compact  and  solid  that  it  should  be  impervious  to  assault 
without  and  within.  His  nxind  was  universal,  impersonal, 
unselfish;  Jefferson's  was  sectional,  beset  by  fads  and  enthusiams, 
but  with  a  gift  of  pose  and  prose  that  has  enabled  him  to  drive 
the  illogical  masses  in  the  United  States  even  to  this  day. 

Nothing  could  have  counteracted  this  pernicious  force  in  Amer- 
ican affairs,  and  enabled  us  to  approach  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  an  ideal  republic,  but  the  persistence  of  the  spirit  of 
Hamilton,  the  ever-present  realization  that  the  entire  coxxnixy 
ran  on  his  wheels,  that  its  prosperity  and  greatness,  its  primal  im- 
pulse of  energy, — an  energy  in  which  we  take  a  not  too  modest 
pride,— sprang  from  his  brain;  nothing  but  the  inspiration  of  his 
extraordinary  life,  from  nameless  boyhood  to  the  making  of  a  na- 
tion destined  to  have  no  rival  but  Great  Britain ;  of  his  poverty,  his 
honesty,  his  free  and  ardent  gift  of  the  best  that  was  in  him,  that  a 
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looae  cluster  of  States,  abominably  beset  in  every  vital  inch  by  as 
impatriotic  a  people  as  history  records,  should  be  dragged  from 
disease  to  health,  wounds  stitched,  wrenched-off  members  strapped 
to  the  trunk,  become  a  nation,  and  the  nation  have  at  least  a 
chaDoe  for  its  life.  And  during  a  long  and  critical  period,  when 
we  had  so  much  need  of  him  again,  he  was  buried  under  a  moun- 
tain of  d^bria* 

There  is  no  life  of  which  we  have  any  record  as  inspiring  as 
Uamilton^s;  and,  to  repeat,  could  Mr.  Oliver's  biography  have 
appeared  long  since,  it  would  have  been  an  incalculable  boon 
to  the  country.  It  is  so  broad,  so  generous,  so  just  to  both  sides 
in  its  analysis  of  the  great  struggle  for  liberty,  its  estimates  of 
all  the  actors  in  that  picturesque  drama,  it  is  so  evidently  a  labor 
of  love  in  an  infinite  leisure,  above  all  so  classic  in  style,  and 
,"$0  interesting  as  mere  reading,  that,  in  an  era  when  the  American 
public  was  more  addicted  to  serious  books  than  now,  it  would 
have  become  a  handbook  at  once  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence. 

But  it  by  no  means  comes  too  late.  I  am  told  that  Mr,  Winston 
Spencer  Churehiirs  really  remarkable  life  of  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill  haa  not  sold  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  in  the  United 
States  to  pay  for  the  typesetting.  If  that  be  true,  the  American 
public  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself;  and  there  could  hardly  be 
a  sadder  commentary  on  the  frivolity  and  shallowness  of  mind 
which  concentration  upon  purely  material  things  has  bred,  than 
in  this  neglect  of  a  psychological  and  historic  revelation  of  impor- 
tance to  all  men,  and  of  a  fascinating  story  told  in  a  literary  style 
of  the  first  order.  There  is,  however,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
second  reason  for  the  ueglect  of  such  a  book.  Since  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  so  infatuated  with 
themselves  that  they  have  taken  no  interest,  literary  or  otherwise, 
in  mere  outlanders.  This  new  ego,  as  rampant  and  vulgar  as  the 
yellow-rich,  has  bestowed  an  unprecedented  popularity  upon  some 
of  the  dullest  hiatorical  novels  and  social  studies  ever  written, 
transformed  Americanism  into  rank  provincialism,  and  driven 
more  than  one  man  and  woman,  bored  to  extinction^  out  of  the 
country. 

But  this  very  apotheosis  of  self  will  save  Mr.  Oliver^s  book 
from  the  fate  of  Mr.  Churchill's.  After  all,  Hamilton,  even 
though  denied  the  felicity  of  being  bom  on  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
future  United  States,  became  indisputably  an  integral  part  of 
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Americaii  life;  and  when  the  country  awakes  to  the  ksowledgs 
that  it  would  have  been  considerably  less  without  him,  the  day 
of  hie  deification  will  not  be  far  off.  Meanwhile,  the  better  claas 
of  Americans,  those  that  ever  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
periodical  nonsense  of  their  fellows,  will  welcome  this  book  of 
Mr*  Oliver^s,  not  only  as  one  of  the  few  adequate  biographies, 
and  an  almost  inspired  piece  of  literary  workmanship,  but  as  an 
illuminating  account  of  a  man  and  a  period  so  often  the  TictimB 
of  biased  minds  and  indifferent  pens. 

But  it  has  a  still  more  significant  chance  of  taking  immediate 
rank  as  a  classic.  I  hear  constantly  of  Hamilton  clubs  being 
formed  by  young  men  all  over  the  United  States,  frequently 
receive  letters  announcing  an  intention  to  make  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Hamilton  a  serious  study  as  a  preparation  for  the  career 
of  politics  and  the  further  diBsemination  of  his  precepts.  These 
young  men  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  Mr.  Oliver's  book,  and  it 
will  play  a  large  part  in  their  development;  impressing  them, 
as  it  cannot  fail  to  do,  with  the  fairness  of  its  estimates;  whereas 
the  same  deductions  in  the  work  of  an  American  might,  knowing 
the  intense  bias  of  most  of  our  writers,  leave  them  open  to  doubt 

I  have  only  one  criticism  to  offer,  or  rather  one  correction* 
Mr.  Oliver,  on  page  15,  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
Hamilton's  illegitimacy  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  as  I  demonstrated  in  the  preface  to 
"  A  Few  of  Hamilton's  Letters."  An  examination  of  the  Protocol 
of  the  Dealing  Court  in  Christianstadt  for  the  year  1768 
(Archives  of  Copenhagen,  Iceland  Division)  set  this  question  at 
rest  forever;  the  language,  more  legal  than  polite,  is  finaL  I 
insist  upon  this  point,  not  only  because  it  makes  the  career  and 
achievements  of  Hamilton  the  more  remarkable,  but  because  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value  psychologically  in  interpreting  his  sin- 
gokr  and  oomplez  character. 

OfiETHUOB  AtHIBTOK. 


Thkek  have  appeared  this  year  two  noteworthy  books,  which 
together  trace  the  history  of  the  university  from  its  origins  in 
mediaeval  times  to  its  evolved  life,  divers  activities  and  problems 
in  the  present  time  and  in  our  country.  The  first  of  these  is 
FxoletBor  Priedrich  Paulsen's  work,  in  English  translation,  on 
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the  German  muTersities;*  and  the  second.  President  Oilman's 
atory  of  the  genesis  and  life  of  the  American  imiveraity.|  The 
path  of  this  evolution,  as  the  titles  tell,  leads  by  way  of  Ger- 
many; and  not  through  the  loved  quadrangles  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish universities  which  gave  scholarly  lineage^  pattern  and  spirit 
to  our  American  college.  The  university  in  the  United  Statee 
ia^  in  its  moat  recent  development^  more  cloeely  related  to  the 
German  than  to  the  English  type  in  organization,  atmosphere 
and  aim.  The  number  of  American  scholars  who  have  studied 
in  German  universities  has  been  great;  and  they,  with  others 
who  have  studied  sympathetically  at  home  the  growing  achieve- 
ment of  these  institutiona,  not  only  in  the  training  of  scholars, 
but  in  the  discovery  and  discrimination  of  new  truths  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  maldng  of  our  present  higher  educational 
history.  Out  of  this  intimacy  of  academic  relationship,  other  ties 
have  been  made  or  strengthened.  Ambassador  White  is  quoted  to 
have  said  that  it  is  due  principally  to  German/s  universities  that 
she  has  been  looked  upon  '^  as  a  kind  of  second  mother  country." 
The  existence  of  this  relationship,  historical  and  sentimental, 
gives  Professor  Paulsen^s  intrinsically  intereeting  book  a  special 
value  and  interest  to  American  scholars,  and  especially  to  teachers 
and  college  and  university  executives  and  truateeB.  It  not  only 
presents  in  a  systematic  way  the  varied  experiences  through  which 
the  German  university  has  come  into  its  ascendency  among  the 
world's  universities,  as  a  place  of  both  teaching  and  research,  but 
it  discusses  also  such  subjects  as  the  relation  of  the  university 
to  the  state,  society  and  the  church;  the  functions  and  diffi- 
Gultiee  of  the  imiversity  teacher ;  the  freedom  of  teaching  and  the 
freedom  of  learning;  methods  of  study;  examinations,  student 
societies  and  the  professor's  and  students  relation  to  politics. 
Throughout  these  discussions  and  incidental  expositions  of  the 
internal  life  of  his  own  nation's  universities,  he  keeps  an  honest 
pen,  discerning  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  he  keeps  also  a 
patient,  imperturbable,  optimistic  spirit  1  know  of  no  book  dis- 
cusBing  university  problems  and  their  solving  which  I  can  more 


♦  **  The  German  UniverBitiet  and  Dniveriity  Study/'  by  Friedrieh 
PftulMiit  ProfefiAor  of  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Berlin;  authorised 
irmiuliitioii  by  Frank  Thilly,  Profe«eor  of  Psychology  m  Prineetoa 
UsiTersity,  ftod   Willi»m  W.  Elwang.     New  York :  Charlet  Scribfier'i  Sooa. 

t**The  Launching  of  a  Univerfiity,  and  other  Papers:  a  Sheaf  of 
RemeimbraQOia/'  By  Daniel  Goit  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Preaidezit  Emeritui  of 
Johns  Hopkina  University.     New  York:  Dodd^  Mead  h  Co. 
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heartily  commend  to  others  who  are  working  at  ttieBe  eame 
problemB. 

There  is  an  exhibition  of  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  author  in 
the  chapter  on  the  relation  of  the  unirersity  to  the  church.  Him- 
self not  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  makes  answer  to  those  who  covet 
the  distinction  of  the  church  of  that  faith ;  **  I  will  not  even 
renounce  the  hope  that  the  German  spirit  may  once  again  impart 
quickening  intellectual  and  religious  life  to  the  Catholic  Church 
as  such  " ;  and  he  takes  hope  of  what  has  come  about  in  this  church 
**in  coxintries  where  the  English  tongue  prevails,  especially 
America/'  This  hope  leads  him  to  support  the  maintenance  of 
a  dual  theological  faculty^  rather  than  the  establishmient  of  a 
purely  Catholic  univerBity. 

One  of  the  hopes  which  we  in  America  cherish  ia  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  will  preserve  and  foster  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  democracy;  and  it  ia  comforting  to  our  hopes  to  be  as- 
sured that  in  Germany  the  universitieB  are  democratic*  To  this 
assurance,  however,  another  is  added,  which  is  only  meaaurably 
gratifying.  While  the  univeraitieB  "exclude  none  and  put  all 
upon  an  equality,"  there  is  created  by  them^  an  **  intellectual 
aristocracy,^'  an  **  official  nobility,"  consisting  of  all  who  have 
gone  through  a  university  and  secured  entrie  to  one  of  the  learned 
or  administrative  vocations.  This  is  gratifying  as  marking  the 
Eubstitution  to  some  extent  of  intellectual  achievement  for  wealth 
or  lineage  as  a  social  standard.  And  the  prize  is  so  great  that  there 
is  chronic  overcrowding  of  the  learned  professions  and  a  depressed 
economic  condition  within  them, — ^^so  great  that  the  author  ad- 
vises that  the  positions  of  state  officials  (and  these  include  the 
teachers  or  many  of  them)  ought  not  to  be  made  too  attractive 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  But,  with  all  this,  it  is  noted  on 
the  other  hand  that,  within  the  student  body,  the  "efforts  of 
a  social  aristocratic  group  to  isolate  itself  are  constantly  becoming 
stronger,"  and  that  the  number  of  students  drawn  from  the 
lower  classes  is  diminishing.  This  latter  tendency  seems  at  one 
point  to  be  approved  by  him,  but  he  is  also  sensitive  to  the  danger 
of  excluding  the  poorer  classes  from  the  academic  worlds  and  the 
menace  of  such  a  policy  to  the  solidarity  of  the  nation. 

That  which  wiU  interest  most  strongly  those  who  have  to  do 
with  university  administration  in  the  United  States  ia  his  con- 
tideration  of  the  relation  of  the  universiir  to  the  atate.    The  Ger- 
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toan  institutiaiiB  are  state  inettitntiaiis,  founded^  Bupported  and 
administered  by  the  government;  but  they  are  also  independent 
corporstionB,  in  which  instruction  ia  given^  Bearch  after  new 
truth  made  and  its  reeulta  published  to  the  world,  with  practically 
no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  *^  The  profeaaor, 
once  appointed,  ig  left  practically  entirely  to  hie  own  judgm^it 
and  conscience/'  In  referring  to  the  American  university,  Pro- 
feeeor  Paulsen  speaks  of  it  as  of  the  English  type  tranaplanted, — 
"  an  autonomous  corporation  with  whoee  internal  management 
the  state  has  nothing  to  do  «  .  .  self-governing  .  .  ,  and  by 
reason  of  endowments,  self-supporting."  One  type  of  American 
university  is  indeed  here  defined:  but  there  is  another  quite  as 
vigorous  with  a  population  almost  as  great — the  State  university. 
Professor  Thilly,  the  translator,  mokes  clear  the  incompletenees 
of  the  author's  characterization  when,  in  his  preface,  he  laments 
that  there  is  more  "  patemaliem  *'  in  the  universities  of  this  free 
country  than  in  militaiy  Germany*  If  Professor  Paulsen  had 
consulted  his  translator,  instead  of  the  Harvard  professor  whom 
he  quotes,  I  think  he  would  not  have  made  the  further  statement 
that  our  universities  *^  are  tending  more  and  more  to  lay  aside 
the  character  of  State  institutions  .  .  .  this  taking  place  first 
in  the  Eastern  States,  but  now  also  in  the  Western.**  The 
tendency,  certainly  in  the  West,  seems  to  be  strongly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  State  university,  though  in  its 
government  it  is  gradually  approximating,  in  its  freedom  from 
external  interference,  that  of  the  non-State  institutions. 

But,  whatever  the  tendency  may  be  here,  it  would  appear  that 
in  Germany  there  is  both  a  greater  freedom  to  teach  and  a  greater 
freedom  to  learn;  there  is  less  interference  vrith  the  teacher, 
there  is  less  compulsion  from  without  upon  the  student.  The 
latter  is  due  iu  some  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  our 
universities  in  their  collegiate  departments  undertake  some  of 
the  work  of  the  German  gymnasium,  and  so  have  students  of  leas 
maturity.  The  former  implies  a  hampering  here,  whether  of 
honest  caution,  partisan  fear  or  personal  selfishness,  which  in 
Paulsen^s  view  is  mimical  to  the  highest  development  of  the 
university  and  its  greatest  good  to  the  state. 

And  this  brings  me  to  say  a  delayed  word  of  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  German  university.  It  is  that  it  is  a  place  both  of 
research  and  of  teaching.    "  Like  the  English  university,  it  offers 
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a  broad,  deep  oo/uim  in  the  arte  and  sciences/'  '*  Like  the  French 
facvltis,  it  offers  technical  instruction  for  the  learned  profesaione/* 
It  performB  the  function  of  both  of  theee  through  its  fonr  faculties 
aaaociated  as  a  unit  But  it  does  more.  Besides  being  a  school 
of  instruction^  it  is  the  most  important  seat  of  scientific  work 
in  the  state  and  the  nursery  of  scientific  investigation.  It  is  both 
an  academy  and  a  higher  instiiuiion  of  learning.  The  Qerman 
university  professor  is  "  both  a  schol^,  or  scientific  investigator^ 
and  a  teacher  of  knowledge/'  And  it  is  stimulus  to  this  dual 
service  that  this  book  will  give,  more  than  all  else,  to  American 
teachers  and  American  scholars. 

When  one  has  read  this  rather  compendious  book,  I  would  then 
commend  to  his  reading  the  delightful  sequel  (for  it  follows  his- 
torically and  logically  upon  the  other)  which  is  presented  in 
President  Gilman*8  story  of  the  launcliing  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
first  umversity  in  the  United  States  to  be  established  upon  lines 
following  somewhat  closely  upon  those  of  the  universities  de- 
scribed by  Paulsen  (though  with  but  two  faculties — ^philosophical 
and  medical),  the  first  institution  to  be  organised  here  primarily 
for  graduate  work*  Many  reminiscencefl  (from  which  the  memo- 
ries of  the  anxieties  and  perplexities  of  the  first  days  have  been 
for  the  most  part  excluded,  that,  as  he  intimates,  they  may  die 
with  him)  are  gathered,  not  alone  from  his  experiences  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  but  also  from  those  which  were  associated  with  tiie 
life  and  progress  of  other  universitiea  from  Yale  to  the  University 
of  California.  I  do  not  know  how  to  give  intimation  of  the  charm 
of  these  collected  essays  and  addresses  without  somewhat  de- 
tracting from  it.  It  is  largely  of  others  that  he  has  memories. 
It  is  of  his  aesociates  that  he  8peaks,^little  of  himself  and  his 
own  great  accomplished  taak.  There  are  memories  of  Sylvester, 
Bowland,  Adams,  Craig  and  others  who  have  gone  from  that 
first  body  of  scholars;  of  some  who  are  still  teaching  in  the 
umversity;  of  distinguished  scholars  who  visited  her  halls;  and 
of  scores  of  others  who  helped  to  do  the  great  work  of  his  day. 
It  is  a  book  whose  pages  were  gathered  for  colleagues  and  frienda, 
and  especially  for  those  whom  he  knew  as  students;  and,  as  I  am, 
happily,  in  one  at  leaat  of  those  fortunate  groups,  I  find  its  eveiy 
page  a  source  of  pleasure.  But  it  must  carry  its  good  far  beyond 
those  groups  and  into¥MBjMJMB[d his  or  their  living. 

H.  FiNLBT, 


"  CONISTON 


EEVIEWED   BY   HAMILTON   W,    MABIE, 


Bkaoikg  *^  Coniston  *^*  is  very  like  spending  a  week  in  a  remote 
New  England  village,  stopping  one's  newspaper  and  keeping  away 
from  the  post-office.  There  is  so  much  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
world,  there  is  such  a  mass  of  foreign  news  every  morning,  there 
are  so  many  strange  faces  in  the  streets  and  so  many  unfamiliar 
names  on  tlie  signs,  that  we  often  forget  the  older  America  and 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  were  once  upon  a  time  com- 
mimities  of  "  Americans  "  in  Richard  Grant  White's  definition  of 
that  word — those  whose  ancestors  came  here  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  the  outlook  and  breadth 
of  sympathy  of  citizens  of  the  world;  but  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
live  in  a  place  where  you  know  everybody  and  everybody  knows 
you,  and  your  grandfathers  had  the  same  acquaintance  with  one 
another  in  their  day. 

Coniston  was  a  community  of  this  sort.  It  was  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  were  descended  from  English-speaking 
ancestors;  they  had  been  neighbors  for  generations;  they  knew 
about  Paris  and  Vienna  only  by  report,  and  the  reports  were 
very  unfavorable  to  the  moral  tone  of  those  cities;  they  had  no 
Maeterlinck  to  perplex  nor  (Jeorge  Bernard  Shaw  to  confuse 
them;  they  were  not  troubled  by  psychology,  and  the  fog  of 
Oriental  religions  had  not  descended  upon  them.  Around  the 
centres  of  village  life — the  store,  the  post-office  and  the  church — 
the  tide  of  life  ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  quiet  motion  of  in- 
land waters;  the  tumult  of  the  sea  was  afar.  There  were  great 
hills,  and  there  was  that  reach  of  sky  which  no  New  England 
community  lacked;  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  human  nature. 
The  word  "  American  "  means  a  good  deal  more  than  it  did  even 
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a  generation  ago,  and  a  deeper  and  wider  meaning  will  be 
read  into  it  thirty  years  hence;  bnt  Coniston  was  a  very  pleasant 
place  because  there  the  word  had  its  old  meaning.  There  are  still 
such  places  North  and  South;  and,  when  the  novelist  who  under- 
stands his  business  begins  work  in  one  of  these  communities, 
he  stands  in  small  need  of  foreign  capital. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  always  had  a  decided  bent  toward  what 
may  be  called  '' Americanism '^ ;  that  is  to  say,  toward  those 
movements  in  public  life  which  have  expressed  distinctively 
American  impulses,  and  those  types  of  character  which  are  the 
products  of  our  soil  and  conditions.  He  has  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing for  the  underlying  and  definitive  forces  in  the  country;  and  it 
is  no  assumption  to  say  that  he  carries  the  map  of  the  continent 
in  his  imagination  and  his  memory.  It  is  easy  to  find  flaws  in 
the  construction  and  style  of  "  The  Crossing  "  and  "  The  Crisis  '* ; 
they  would  gain  by  condensation  and  by  greater  sensitiveness  to 
diction;  but  no  one  can  read  them  with  an  open  mind  and  fail  to 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  historical  imagination  on  an  un- 
usual scale,  and  the  power  of  treating  incidents  of  national  sig- 
nificance in  a  dramatic  way. 

In  these  stories  of  national  scope  there  is,  in  places,  a  lack  of 
sharp  individualization;  the  stage  dwarfs  the  actors.  In  ''  Conis- 
ton,'' on  the  other  hand,  there  is  close,  detailed  and  exact  defini- 
tion of  personality;  by  localizing  his  story  Mr.  Churchill  has 
gained  in  concentration,  sharpness  of  outline,  convincing  clear- 
ness of  characterization.  Without  changing  his  style  he  has  given 
it  a  shorter  focus,  and  by  narrowing  the  field  of  vision  brought 
his  figures  more  distinctiy  before  the  eye.  "Coniston"  is  as 
definitely  an  American  story  as  "  The  Crossing ''  or  "  The  Crisis,*' 
but  it  is  a  cabinet  study  as  contrasted  with  a  picture  for  the 
gallery;  a  local,  rather  than  a  continental,  interpretation  of 
the  American  spirit. 

This  explains  the  pleasant  feeling  of  intimacy  with  the  peo- 
ple which  soon  overtakes  the  reader  of  "Coniston'';  the  senee 
of  dealing  with  real  folk  and  not  with  dunmiies  or  caricatures. 
It  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate  the  himiorous  side  of  rustic  life  that 
a  good  deal  of  very  clever  drawing  of  rural  subjects  is  vitiated  by 
overemphasis  of  shading.  In  "Coniston,"  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  lack  of  humor,  but  there  is  that  human  sympathy  with- 
out which  humor  distorts  and  corrodes.    Any  one  who  knows  the 
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village  store  will  recognise  the  loungers  who  exchange  opinionB 
and  touch  one  another's  weaknesses  with  awkward  but  well- 
directed  witticism  at  that  ancient  exchange  of  gossip  and  other 
lees  interesting  commodities.  The  loose-jointed  talk  which  goes 
on  among  people  who  know  so  much  about  one  another  that  a 
fund  of  common  knowledge  may  be  asBumed,  the  raking  fore  and 
aft  in  which  friends  alone  feel  at  liberty  to  indulge,  the  sly 
approaeh  of  which  the  victim  remains  unconscious  and  the 
guffaws  with  which  the  success  of  the  well-worn  device  is  greeted, 
— ^how  admirably  Mr.  Churchill  renders  these  facts  of  village  life; 
and  with  what  vividness  he  draws  the  features  and  gestures  and 
reproduces  the  accent  of  the  raeml^ers  of  the  informal  club  which 
regards  itself  as  the  arbiter  of  local  affairs  1 

Of  this  old-time  American  rural  village  life  Jethro  Bass, 
the  central  figure  and  responsible  But  emiaently  likable 
hero  of  **  Coniston,"  Is  the  impersonation.  The  college-bred 
mmister  and  squire  represent  its  aristocratic  tradition; 
Jethro  Bass  is  the  child  of  its  democratic  conditions. 
Without  education^  capital,  influence  or  experience,  but  vrith 
ample  resources  of  pluck,  persistence,  shrewd  knowledge  of  men, 
native  sagacity  and  a  humor  that  is  as  directly  a  product  of  the 
soil  ae  its  crops,  this  aelf-made  politician,  who  never  made  a 
speech  nor  lost  his  guileless  innocency  of  maimer,  beeomes  the 
master  of  a  State,  and  deals  on  even  terms  with  the  heads  of  great 
Tiilroad  systems,  Fis  deceptive  stutter,  deep-going  rusticity  and 
beguiling  simplicity  make  him  the  object,  but  never  the  victim, 
of  the  schemes  of  more  sophisticated  but  far  less  subtle  persona 
than  he;  while  his  habit  of  winning  without  showing  his  cards, 
Ma  original  and  individual  humor,  and  his  loyalty  to  persona  if 
not  to  principles,  make  him  a  companion  of  whose  methods  it  is 
impossible  to  approve,  but  who  never  for  an  instant  becomes  un- 
interesting or  ceasee  to  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  So  much 
human  nature  has  rarely  been  put  into  one  person  as  Mr. 
Churchill  has  put  into  this  old-fashioned  country  *'bo88,*'  and 
reformers  will  do  well  to  study  this  exponent  of  the  Andrew 
Jackson  conception  of  politics.  In  human  interest,  cloeeneee  of 
characterization  and  thoroughness  of  construction,  Mr.  Churchill 
baa  made  a  great  gain  in  "  Coniston  " ;  a  fresh,  original  and 
refreshing  story  of  native  American  quality  and  spirit. 

Hakilton  W*  Habib, 
tou  OLXXxnt— HO.  W8-  Wl 
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London,  August,  1906. 
If  this  Government  can  help  it,  the  second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  will  not  end  in  failure.  British  naval  and  military 
policy  for  the  moment  is  avowedly  directed  towards  making  that 
Conference  a  success,  or  at  least  towards  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  breakdown,  if  breakdown  there  be,  upon  non-British 
shoulders.  The  temper  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  is 
emphatically  a  Peace  Conference  temper.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
more  earnestly  set  than  any  Parliament  of  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  on  establishing,  if  possible,  some  international  com- 
mon ground  for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  Since  the  phil- 
osophical and  somewhat  dreamy  Radicalism  of  the  middle  nine- 
teenth century  was  swamped  in  the  tides  of  Imperialism,  there 
has  been  no  Government  so  possessed  by  the  large  humanitarian 
spirit.  In  this  it  reflects,  beyond  question,  the  general  trend,  mo- 
mentary or  otherwise,  of  public  opinion.  We  are  witnessing  a 
ceri»in  reaction  against  Imperialism,  both  as  a  policy  and  as  a 
school  of  thought.  The  lesson  of  the  South-African  war  has 
bitten  deep.  The  continuous  fall  in  consols  aud  the  stagnation  in 
the  money-market,  which  persist  in  spite  of  great  activity  in 
ordinary  commerce,  are  doubtless  referable  to  more  than  one 
cause.  But,  at  the  head  of  the  various  factors  that  have  com- 
bined to  produce  them,  every  one  places  the  effects  of  the  struggle 
with  the  Boers.  When  people  find  consols  all  but  down  to  87, 
when  their  income  tax  still  stands  at  a  war  level,  when  they  con- 
sider how  utterly  their  hopes  of  regeneration  in  South  Africa  have 
been  belied — ^largely,  no  doubt,  because  those  hopes  were  extrava- 
gant— and  how  complete  a  mockery  has  been  made  of  the  high, 
patriotic  and  really  Imperial  emotions  with  which  they  entered 
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on  the  conflict  of  185)9  by  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor  under 
semi-servile  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  turn  with 
impatient  disgust  from  a  policy  that  has  borne  BUch  bitter  fruit 
■riie  riee  of  the  Labor  Party  is  a  rough-and-ready  measure  of 
their  alienation  from  the  Imperialism  of  the  last  two  decades* 
Putting  national  well-being  above  national  security,  and  inaistiiig 
that  what  England  does  at  home  is  vastly  more  important  than 
what  rfie  does  in  South  Africa  or  anywhere  else,  the  Labor  men 
have  fostered  and  intensified  the  spirit  and  the  conditions  to  which 
they  owe  their  success. 

I  do  not  say  that  even  the  Labor  men  can  rightly  be  described 
as  being  for  peace  at  any  price.  In  the  clash  with  Turkey  a  few 
months  ago,  there  was  a  virtual  unanimity  of  agreement,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House,  that,  if  the  vSultan  did  not  irncld  to  diplo- 
matic preesure,  force  would  have  to  be  employed  against  him. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  I>abor  Party  as  a  whole  views  with 
intense  suspicion  every  indication  of  a  forward  policy,  either  in 
Colonial  or  foreign  affairs,  regards  itself  as  the  special  guardian 
of  the  native  races  throughout  the  Empire,  is  meticulously  critical 
of  all  moneys  that  are  not  voted  for  the  purposes  of  social  reform 
at  home,  and  particularly  of  moneys  that  are  spent  on  what  it 
considers  the  unproductive  form  of  armaments,  and  is  apt  to 
judge  all  such  questions  by  standards  that  are  more  empirical  than 
Imperial.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  Labor 
section.  But  three  influences  besides  those  I  have  mentioned  are 
propelling  it  perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  way.  One  is  a  pro- 
found conviction,  buttressed  by  innumerable  facts,  that  hi  one 
greet  department  of  national  defence,  the  Army*  the  country 
is  not  by  any  means  "getting  its  money's  worth,"  In  the  last 
ten  years,  military  expenditure  has  increased  by  about  $45,000,- 
.000  per  annum,  without  any  proportionate  increase  in  military 
efiSciency.  The  second  influence  which  stimulates  the  reaction 
against  Imperialism  is  the  advocacy,  by  some  of  the  first  soldiers 
of  the  age,  of  compulsory  military  s^ervice.  The  country  feels, 
for  one  thing,  that  it  cannot  keep  on  indefinitely  maintaining  a 
voluntary  army  on  its  present  ejctravagant  basis.  It  feels^  for 
smother,  that,  unless  proof  can  be  furnished  that  economy  and 
efficiency  are  not  incompatible,  it  may  l>e  driven  into  the  conscrip- 
tion which  it  loathes.  Both  motives  urge  it  towards  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  Army  estimates^    And  ikere  is  a  third  contribu* 
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ting  influence  more  potent  still.  If  armaments  continue  to  absorb 
more  and  more  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  there  will  be  little 
or  nothing  left  for  a  constructive  policy  of  domestic  reform,  un- 
less Protection  is  called  upon  to  pour  money  into  the  national 
treasury.  In  the  general  problem  of  defence,  therefore^  is  in- 
volved, not  merely  a  desire  to  set  the  world  an  example  by  being 
the  first  to  reduce  armaments,  not  merely  an  effort  to  extract 
twenty  shillings'  worth  of  utility  from  every  pound  spent,  but  a 
determination  to  ward  off  both  Conscription  and  Protection. 

The  Government  shares  in  and  sympathizes  with  all  these  aspi- 
rations, and  they  have  found  within  the  last  few  weeks  emphatic 
expression.  On  July  12th,  Mr.  Haldane  introduced  his  Army 
scheme.  It  reduces  the  regular  army  by  20,000  men  and  knocks 
off  nearly  $10,000,000  a  year  from  the  estimates.  At  the  same 
time,  by  rendering  the  militia  liable  to  service  abroad  and  by 
using  it  for  transport,  ammunition,  medical  and  other  services 
(where  at  present  only  regulars  are  employed),  Mr.  Haldane 
claims  that  an  expeditionary  force  154,000  strong,  fully  equipped, 
and  capable  of  instant  mobilization,  will  be  evolved  if  his  plans 
are  adopted.  For  wastage  during  the  first  six  months  of  a  war, 
Mr.  Haldane  looks  to  the  militia,  one  battalion  of  which  is  to 
stand  behind  every  regular  battalion  of  the  home  army.  For 
further  expansion  he  falls  back  upon  the  volunteers,  who  are 
henceforward  to  be  organized  on  a  county  basis  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  local  associations.  I  am  not  enough  of  an  expert 
in  military  matters  to  criticise  this  scheme.  It  has  been  dubiously 
received ;  but  that  means  nothing.  Mr.  Haldane  has  one  advan- 
tage on  his  side  which  his  predecessors  at  the  War  OflBce  were 
denied — ^he  has  time.  The  Government  will  last  until  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  puts  an  end  to  its  existence;  and  unless  some  incal- 
culable political  upheaval  occurs,  it  will  return  to  power,  though 
with  a  diminished  majority.  Mr.  Haldane,  therefore,  may  rea- 
sonably be  sure  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  in  which  to  translate 
his  plans  into  practice ;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  him  and  from 
what  I  understand  of  the  principles  on  which  he  is  working,  I 
feel  a  strong  personal  confidence  that,  long  before  he  leaves  the 
War  OflBce,  it  will  be  recognized  that  he  has  solved  the  Army 
problem.  His  scheme,  at  any  rate,  preserves  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, makes  for  economy  and  efficiency,  introduces,  so  far  as  the 
volunteers  are  concerned,  the  invaluable  stimulus  of  healthy  local 
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competition,  and  fully  accepts  what  is  known  in  England  as  the 
"  blue-water  principle  ** — the  principle  that  this  country  may 
fiafely  rely  on  ii»  navy  for  home  defence,  except  in  the  limited  case 
of  raids  by  ^mall  partieei,  which  can  be  met  and  repelled  by  vol- 
unteer forces.  These  are  the  outstanding  features  of  the  scheme; 
and  except  to  those  who  believe  that  some  form  of  compulsory 
service  would  be  as  much  a  physical  and  moral,  as  a  military,  gain 
for  England,  they  are  sufficient  If  Mr.  Haldane  proves  unable 
with  all  the  circumstances  in  his  favor  to  apply  them  successfully, 
then  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  will  hare  received  a 
staggering^  if  not  a  fatal^  blow. 

After  the  Army,  the  Navy,  British  naval  policy  has  hitherto 
been  regulated  in  accord^ice  with  the  ^*  two-Power  standard/* 
That  is  to  say,  the  Admiralty  and  Parliament  have  made  it  their 
business!  to  sec  that  the  British  Navy  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  neirt  two  strongest  naval  Powers.  No  matter 
^ho  the  next  two  strongest  Powers  might  be,  no  matter  whether 
a  combination  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Great 
Britain  was  or  was  not  a  political  possibility,  no  matter  what 
their  relations  with  one  anotlier  or  with  Great  Britain  might  be, 
our  policy  has  been  to  add  their  fleets  together  and  then  see  to  it 
that  our  own  was  greater  than  the  result.  That  policy  has  now 
been  thrown  over  by  the  present  Government.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister decliired  on  July  27th,  during  the  debates  on  the  Navy  Epti- 
mates,  that,  when  applied  witliout  reference  to  political  Likelihood, 
the  two-Power  standard  was  "  of  an  almost  preposterous  kind.'' 
That  is  a  very  important  statement,  because  it  introduces  into 
the  calculations  of  the  Admiralty  a  new  set  of  factors.  They  have 
now  to  consider  the  strength  of  the  British  Navy  in  relation,  not 
to  any  possible,  but  to  any  probable,  combination  that  may  be 
brought  against  it.  Ship-building,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  gov- 
erned from  year  to  year  by  the  Government's  forecast  of  the  course 
of  international  politics,  and  the  two-Power  standard,  instead  of 
being  a  fixed  and  unalterahle  rule»  is  for  the  future  to  serve  onh 
as  a  "  rough  guide."  "  Wh&n  you  talk  of  the  two-Power  stand- 
ard/* said  the  Prime  Minister,  **  you  cannot  quite  get  out  of  your 
mind  who  the  two  Powers  are.  When  we  hear  elaborate  calculji- 
tions  made  as  to  what  France  is  building  and  what  Germany  is 
bnilding,  is  it  really  a  very  likely  combination  that  France  and 
Qi»rmany  should  be  allied  and  should  go  to  war  with  us?*'    Tbote 
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words  are  the  knell  of  the  two-Power  standard^  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

Acting  on  the  new  theory  of  allowing  strategy  to  be  dictated 
by  politics,  the  Government  have  been  able  to  effect  a  saving  of 
over  $12,000,000  in  this  yearns  naval  programme.  When  they 
came  into  office,  they  took  over  the  estimates  and  programme 
prepared  by  their  predecessors.  They  have  reduced  both.  Instead 
of  four  " Dreadnaughts,^^  they  are  going  to  lay  down  three;  in- 
stead of  five  ocean-going  destroyers,  they  propose  building  two; 
the  coastal  destroyers  they  leave  at  the  number  contemplated  by 
the  late  Government,  namely,  twelve;  but,  in  place  of  twelve 
submarines,  they  only  intend  laying  down  eight.  In  this  way  a 
saving  of  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  is  effected.  Moreover, 
with  a  special  view  to  its  effect  on  The  Hague  Conference,  the 
Government  propose  for  1907-8  a  ship-building  programme  that 
is  wholly  conditional  on  the  results  oJE  the  Conference.  "  Instead 
of  the  four  armored  vessels,"  said  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
"which  it  was  originally  intended  to  lay  down  in  1907-8,  we 
propose  to  make  provision  for  two  armored  vessels  only,  but  with 
the  proviso,  to  be  stated  in  the  Estimates,  that  a  third  armored 
vessel  is  to  be  laid  down  if  the  proposals  in  regard  to  the  reduction 
of  armaments  laid  before  The  Hague  Conference  prove  to  be 
abortive.  Further,  the  amount  to  be  taken  for  new  vessels  to  be 
laid  down  in  1907-8  is  to  be  limited  to  a  small  simi,  and  they  will 
not  be  commenced  till  a  late  period  of  the  year,  and  this  em- 
phasizes to  The  Hague  Conference  the  good  faith  of  the  British 
Government  in  its  desire  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  arma^ 
ments." 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  example  will 
influence  the  deliberations  at  The  Hague.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  setting  it  the  British  Government  is  acting  with 
perfect  sincerity  and  with  a  whole-hearted  desire  to  see  it  followed. 
Their  way  of  going  about  it  may  be,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said  it  waa, 
somewhat  \insophisticated.  "  How,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  prove 
your  good  faith  to  The  Hague  Conference  by  saying,  ^  It  is  quite 
true  we  have  diminished  our  Army  expenditure,  but  our  striking 
force  is  fifty  per  cent,  stronger '  ?  How  do  you  produce  this  feel- 
ing of  implicit  belief  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  England,  if  you 
say,  ^  We  have  cut  down  the  Navy  Estimates,  but  we  have  got  a 
fine  fighting  Board  of  naval  lords,  and  they  tell  us  we  are  fully 
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equAl  to  any  two  of  you,  even  after  the  reduction '  ?*'  For  that, 
it  haa  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  claim  which  the  Government 
make«  on  the  authority  of  the  four  »Sea  Lords  who  constitute 
the  Board  of  Admiralty:  and  it  is  this  claim  that  most  intereata 
the  country*  The  Sea  Lords  who  last  October  recommended  the 
original  programme  are  the  same  Sea  Ix)rdg  who  now  recommend 
its  reduction.  Were  they  extravagnnt  last  October,  and  are  they 
merely  rational  now;  or  were  they  rational  ten  months  ago  and 
are  they  risking  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  by  their  parsimony  to- 
day; or  has  anything  happened  since  last  October  to  justify  them 
in  revising  their  estimates?  These  are  the  questions  that  the 
country  i?  very  earnestly  askinsr  itself,  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  ship-building  programmes  of  certain  foreign  Powers 
have  not  advanced  so  quickly  as  laat  year  seemed  probable ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  what  has  chiefly  influenced  the 
Sea  Lords  to  cut  down  their  original  programme  is  the  advent  of 
a  new  Gk)vemment  avowedly  bent  on  economy.  The  realization  of 
this  has  somewhat  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  country  both  in 
the  Government  and  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty;  the  more  so  as 
it  is  fully  grasped  that  the  **  Dreadnaughts  "  belong  to  a  claaa 
apart,  discredit  all  existing  types  of  battle-ship^  will  be  the  first 
line  of  the  future,  cannot  be  joined  in  a  squadron  with  other  types 
without  sacriflce  of  their  special  efficiency,  and  are  of  such  over- 
whelming superiority — four  "  Dreadnaughta  "  are  reckoned  to  be 
fully  equivalent  to  eight  vessels  of  the  "  King  Edward  "  class — 
that  the  Power  which  first  secures  a  squadron  of  the  new  leviathans 
will  have  command  of  the  sea.  For  that  reason^  the  country  would 
rather  have  seen  the  original  programme  adhered  to,  and  econo- 
miea  effected  in  other  directions.  That  course  has  not  been 
followed,  and  it  seems  certain  that  by  1910  the  country  will 
have  fallen  considerably  below  the  two  -  Power  standard  in 
the  new  type  of  ship,  and  may  conceivably  possess  only  two  or 
three  more  than  France.  But  the  countr}%  conscious  of  ita  enor- 
mous lead  at  sea,  is  not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  prospect,  though 
it  could  have  wished  it  otlierwise.  Meanwhile,  by  reducing  both 
the  Array  and  the  Na\7,  and  savin^g  in  all  some  $20,000,000  a 
year,  the  Government  has  contrived  to  carry  out  its  pledges  to  the 
letter^  It  may  mean  a  greater  expenditure  in  the  future — ^for  I 
am  hound  to  say  that  The  Haeiiie  Conference  is  already  dis- 
counted :  but,  for  the  moment^  all  is  well;  and  the  seaaion  closed 
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on  August  4th  with  a  record  of  legislative  achievement  nn- 
paralleled  since  the  days  of  Gladstone's  first  Ministry. 


St.  Petebsbubo,  August,  1906. 

Mt  forecast  of  the  fate  of  the  Duma  has  unhappily  come  to 
pass;  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  the  first  Bussian 
Parliament  ceased  to  exist.  As  far  back  as  the  week  when  the 
Witt6  Cabinet  received  its  notice  to  quit  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Administration  of  Goremykin,  I  ventured  to  predict  that 
Duma  and  Government  would  quarrel  irreconcilably,  and  that  the 
people's  representatives  would  be  sent  back  to  their  homes  with- 
out having  left  the  Statute-book  of  the  empire  better  than  they 
had  found  it  by  a  single  measure.  From  that  firm  conviction  I 
never  swerved.  In  my  last  letter,  while  the  deputies  were  still 
full  of  hope  drawing  up  lists  of  Liberal  Ministers  and  distributing 
the  various  portfolios  among  their  friends,  I  wrote:  "Whatever 
the  attitude  of  the  deputies,  the  final  result  will  probably  be  the 
same.  The  Duma  will  be  dissolved  and  new  elections  ordered, 
over  which  the  Government  will  presumably  do  more  than  mere- 
ly preside."  And  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Duma  and  the 
Cabinet  were  two  opposite  poles,  a  pair  of  negations  between 
whom  reconciliation  was  impossible.  The  only  question  was  how 
the  break  would  come,  whether  the  leading  party  in  the  legislature 
would  deliberately  seek  or  avoid  it  As  for  the  Government,  it 
was  firmly  resolved  to  leave  the  odium  of  responsibility  to  the 
lawmakers  turned  lawbreakers. 

At  last  the  clash  came,  and  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  very 
group  that  had  provoked  it.  The  Constitutionalists  had  done 
their  utmost  to  bring  it  about;  yet,  when  at  last  it  had  become  in- 
evitable and  imminent  they  hugged  the  strange  delusion  that 
everything  was  moving  smoothly  and  that  their  day  of  triumph 
was  at  hand.  For  hours,  nay,  for  days,  the  palace  chronicles 
affirm.  Professor  MuromtseflE  and  several  leaders  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists held  themselves  in  readiness,  with  specially  starched 
collars  and  cuffs,  and  the  most  correct  thing  in  ties,  awaiting 
His  Majesty's  gracious  summons  to  Peterhof .  The  speeches,  too, 
annalists  aver,  had  also  been  carefully  prepared,  which  would  be 
addressed  to  the  unwonted  ears  of  the  monarch  who  was  hence- 
forth to  bo  weaned  from  power,  and  taught  to  reign  but  not  to 
govern.    He  was  to  be  transformed  into  a  golden  figurehead  on 
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the  ship  of  state.  '*The  Duma  deputies/'  Count  Tolstoy  was 
juet  then  flaying,  '*  produce  a  comic  impression  upon  me,  because 
they  resemble  children  who  play  at  being  adults.**  The  prophet's 
cutting  remarks  were  resented  by  politicians,  but  in  this  case, 
perhap??,  he  was  not  wholly  wrong.  Certainly,  the  picture  of  the 
pale  faces  of  the  deputies,  rendered  tragically  solemn  by  the 
imnginary  shadow  of  coming  responftibility  and  by  the  courtly 
stiffness  and  dazzling  whiteness  of  glazed  starch,  waiting  con- 
fidently for  what  could  not  come,  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  a 
comic  element.  For,  in  lieu  of  the  invitation  to  Peterhof,  of  the 
special  train  and  court  carriages  to  convey  them  thither,  there 
came  merely  a  brief  notice  to  quit.  A  more  bitter  cut  of  the  keen 
irony  of  Fate  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

Towards  the  Russian  nation  Fate  is  even  still  more  cruel.  Take 
one  of  many  instances.  The  Tsar,  despite  his  grave  defects,  means 
well  to  hie  subjects,  and  has  endeavored  to  show  it  in  a  very  clumsy 
manner.  Having  recognized  the  terrible  evil  which  the  old  sys- 
tem of  misrule  had  wrought  to  the  nation,  he  was  making  heavy 
personal  sacrifices  to  remedy  them.  Thus,  he  voluntarily  limited 
his  absolute  power;  he  solemnly  promised  to  share  it  with  the 
people;  and  he  was  really  willing  to  work  together  with  the  na- 
tion's chosen  spokesmen.  But  he  dropped  a  little  gall  into  the 
wine  he  set  before  them  when  he  appointed  Goremykin  and 
Stishineky  to  be  the  chief  members  of  his  Government  Thereby 
he  undid  what  he  had  done.  It  was  like  constructing  a  piece  of 
complicated  machinery,  and  then  destroying  its  mainsprings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duma  was  animated  at  the  outset  by  in- 
tentions of  the  kind  with  which  the  floor  of  Tartarus  is  said  to  be 
paved.  For  here,  too,  there  was  a  deadly  solvent  of  all  fruitful  ac- 
tion,— the  revolutionary  spirit  which,  at  first  fitfully  and  then  per- 
manently, took  possession  of  the  men  who  had  shortly  before  been 
moderate  Liberals.  It  ought  to  have  been  manifest  to  everybody 
gifted  even  in  a  moderate  d^ree  with  political  sense  that,  between 
a  Qovemraent  which  thus  personifies  reaction  and  a  representative 
assembly  which  puts  its  faith  in  revolution,  there  could  be  no 
modus  vivendL  This  fact  tlie  clearer-headed  members  of  the 
Govenmient  discerned  from  the  outset  and  discounted  according- 
ly; but  the  political  instinct  of  the  deputies  was  so  far  at  fault 
tliat  they  believed  finnly  nil  would  end  well  for  them,  and  a 
Liberal  administration  be  imbstitutod  for  the  Goremykin  Cabinet 
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Sancta  simplidiasl  It  reminds  one  of  the  naiveii  of  StraoM, 
the  Tiibingen  rationalist,  who  first  shocked  the  entire  Chrirtiaii 
world  by  his  Life  of  Jesus,  and  then  applied  for  a  cure  of  souIb  in 
Wiirtemberg,  for  which  he  considered  himself  perfectly  fitted. 
And  his  disappointment  was  great  when  it  was  refused  to  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  Christian.  Justice  compels  the 
impartial  obserrer  conversant  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  Bussian 
politics  to  state  that,  in  all  this,  both  sides  are  to  blame.  The 
Tsar,  when  dismissing  Witt^'s  Cabinet,  probably  intended  to  gov- 
ern either  in  a  more  or  in  a  less  Liberal  sense  than  theretofore. 
In  the  latter  case,  his  only  intelligible  course  was  to  appoint  oflS- 
cial  advisers  who  would  gradually  nullify  the  liberties  which  he 
had  just  bestowed;  and,  in  the  former,  he  should  have  had  re- 
course to  real  progressive  Ministers.  In  fact,  he  did  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  he  declared  his  resolve 
to  continue  to  uphold  the  innovations  which  he  had  recently  intro- 
duced; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  raised  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  an  unflinching  advocate  of  the  old  regime  and  to  the 
position  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  the  recognized  enemy  of  land 
reform.  One  cannot  hope  to  explain  such  acts  on  any  theory 
other  than  that  Fate  has  taken  the  dramatis  personce  of  the  Rus- 
sian Tragedy  into  her  own  hands,  and  is  treating  them  as  puppets. 
The  Constitutionalist  Democrats,  commonly  nicknamed  "Ka- 
dets,^^  formed  the  leading  group  in  the  Duma.  They  were  Inore 
numerous  than  any  other,  better  acquainted  with  parliamentary 
government,  well  organized  and  possessed  of  larger  funds,  of 
which  they  are  said  to  have  expended  one  million  and  a  half 
rubles  (about  $760,000)  in  the  elections.  Naturally,  they  looked 
for  some  return.  For,  professing  to  have  at  heart  the  .establish- 
ment of  legality  in  the  land,  they  felt  confident  that  the  Tsar 
would  soon  find  it  to  his  interest  to  appeal  to  them  to  stay  ths 
inroads  of  anarchy.  He  doubtless  would  have  done  this  if  the 
Kadets  had  been  independent.  But  it  was  obvious  from  the  first 
that  they  were  borne  in  on  the  crest  of  a  revolutionary  wave,  at 
the  highest  point  of  which — where  they  were — was  mere  foam, 
and  that  underneath  the  spray  were  the  depths  of  darkness.  They 
could  not  dispense  with  the  support  of  the  extreme  and  revolu- 
tionary parties  whom  they  were  constantly  forced  to  conciliate. 
The  Kadets,  unhappily  for  themselves,  deemed  it  consequently 
necessary  or  advantageous* to  employ  two  sets  of  weights  and 
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meastires,  to  speak  in  two  idioms,  to  smile  sweetly  upon  Uie  revo- 
lutioni&te  and  to  wink  significantly  at  the  moderates.  And  they 
were  ultimately  overtaken  by  the  fate  which  threatens  all  who 
utrive  to  serve  two  masters.  Daring  the  election  campaign,  for 
instance,  they  circulated  two  different  versions  of  their  proclama- 
tion, one  to  the  educated  burgher  who  respects  property,  and  the 
other  to  the  peasant  who  will  not  respect  it  until  he  has  wrested 
the  land  from  its  preeent  owners.  In  the  former  declaration,  they 
promif*ed  to  pay  for  the  land  which  they  would  take  away  and 
distribute  among  the  peasants.  In  the  latter,  tliey  imdertook  to 
sequester  the  soil  and  hand  it  over  to  the  homy-handed  tiller, 
free  of  all  charges,  and  without  any  compensation  to  the  present 
landowners.  In  a  word,  they  blew  hot  and  cold,  and  termed  it 
*'  parliamentary  tactics/*  That  was  an  unwise  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  men  whose  cause  claims  to  be  identical  with  that  of  truth, 
justice,  and  liberty.  And  as  the  party  began  so  it  ended.  In 
discussing  the  appeal  to  the  people  which  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  dissolution,  they  voted  that  the  word  **fair  valuation"  of 
the  land  should  he  struck  out.  And  it  was.  What  that  means  is 
obvious.  Now,  a  popular  cause  should  he  tarnished  by  no  petti- 
fogging, no  tergiversations.  Its  word  should  be  **  yea  '*  or  '*  nay." 
like  Ciesar*8  wife  it  should  be  above  suspicion.  If  the  Kndet 
party  had  been  this,  the  Tsar,  who  knows  that  the  past  cannot  be 
recalled,  who  desires  to  be  reconciled  to  the  present  and  safe- 
guarded in  the  future,  would  have  request>ed  them  to  take  orer 
the  reins  of  government.  But,  if  he  believed  that  he  could  never 
trust  Count  Wit^,  Be  felt  absolutely  sure  that  he  could  put  no 
confidence  whatever  in  the  Kadets. 

For,  besides  talking  in  two  different  languages  to  the  electors, 
did  they  not  recoil  from  offending  the  very  anarchists  lest  these 
should  withdraw  their  support?  When  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  was  being  discussed  several  weeks  ago,  the  Kadets 
w«re  asked  by  an  earnest  advocate  of  law-bom  liberty  to  condemn 
all  murders  indiscriminately  bv  whomsoever  committed.  But 
the  champions  of  legality  and  orrler  n>fused.  The  deaths  decreed 
by  the  Government  they  would  stigmatize  as  immoral  and  abom- 
inable^ but  not  the  revolutionary  Vehmgerichie  that  secretly  con- 
demned an  uxisuspecting  and  innocent  man  to  death  without  hear- 
ing him,  and  then  blew  his  brains  out,  sometimes  in  presence  of 
his  wile  and  children.    They  would  not  execrate  or  blame  Bus- 
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aians  who  fired  upon  passengers  in  railway  cars  or  wrecked  whole 
trains  by  way  of  establishing  a  reign  of  terror.  Now^  could  the 
Tsar^  however  liberal-minded^  fail  to  note  that  significant  refusal? 
Can  he  be  blamed  for  not  delivering  himself  up  to  the  mercies  of 
that  political  party  ?  These  shifty  tacticians,  in  whose  ranks  were 
many  clever  theorists  and  self-sacrificing  patriots,  maintained 
their  character  to  the  last.  When  from  lawmakers  they  were  about 
to  become  lawbreakers  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  over  the  heads 
of  Ministers  to  the  Bussian  nation,  an  amendment  was  proposed 
by  M.  Ephremofl  to  this  effect:  "  The  Imperial  Duma  warns  the 
population  against  all  rioting  and  condemns  violence  from  what- 
soever it  emanates.'*  It  was  a  warning  calculated  to  tranquillize 
the  population.  It  was  also  certain  to  reassure  the  Tsar  and  the 
peaceful  elements  in  the  empire.  But  the  Kadets  were  hostile 
to  the  salutary  exhortation,  and  in  the  Duma  only  forty-six 
deputies  voted  for  it.  All  the  others,  therefore,  were  not  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  rioting  and  the  emplojrment  of  violence.  That 
was  the  unavoidable  conclusion,  and  the  Qovemment  drew  it. 

Yet  the  Duma,  which  refused  to  utter  the  quieting  quos 
ego  to  the  revolutionary  winds,  fulminated  anathemas  against 
the  anti-Jewish  rioters  of  Belostok.  Why?  A  matter  of  tactics, 
says  the  moderate  press.  In  the  former  case  the  Kadets  would 
have  endangered  their  future;  in  the  latter  they  were  promoting 
their  own  interests  and  attacking  those  of  the  Government. 
Double  weights  and  double  measures.  And  it  was  really  those 
tactics  which  undermined  the  authority  of  the  Kadets  as  a  force 
of  order  and  peace  in  the  land,  and  warranted  their  enemies,  on 
the  Ijcft  as  well  as  on  the  Bight,  in  setting  them  down  as  revolu- 
tionaries, as  the  orators  of  the  party  of  violence,  as  the  forerun- 
ners of  insurrection.  And  for  a  party  whose  real  strength  lies 
in  its  love  of  law  and  order  and  its  loyalty  to  the  constitution, 
such  a  role  as  that  is  simply  ruinous.  The  revolutionists,  of  whom 
they  admittedly  stood  in  awe,  treated  them  as  tools  that  could  be 
put  to  almost  any  use.  On  the  29th  of  July,  shortly  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  Duma,  a  very  radical  journal  wrote : 

^^  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  decisire  step.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
push  the  Duma  on  to  the  revolutionary  road.  The  rankA  of  the  burgherc 
are  quaking.  Their  right  wing  is  prepared  to  retreat,  is  making  ready 
to  play  false  to  th**  '  "*«  cause.  It  behooves  us  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  ' 
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The  threat  was  serious,  the  boast  was  true,  Down  to  that  day, 
the  Duma  had,  Id  lieu  of  attempting  to  solve  urgent  problemft, 
instead  of  reforming  the  electoral  law,  giving  equal  rights  to  the 
Jews,  satisfying  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  Poles^  turning 
religious  toleration  into  religious  freedom,  fought  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  did  little  else.  Still,  in  spite  of  weak  impulses  and 
fitful  velleities,  it  had  theretofore  very  wisely  confined  th« 
struggle  to  the  constitutional  domain.  But,  at  last,  intoxicated 
by  its  own  eloquence,  the  Parliament  forgot  its  role,  n^lected  its 
interests,  and,  worse  still,  pushed  aside  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion and  set  itself  to  draw  up  an  appeal  to  the  people.  That  act 
was  illegal,  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Tsar.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary?  Perhaps j  if  so,  that  is  its 
justification.  But  in  that  case  a  revolution  was  necessary.  Now, 
what  could  have  rendered  a  revolution  indispensable  in  the  course 
of  a  single  uneventful  day?  The  fatal  measure  taken  by  the 
deputies  was  doubtless  explicable  as  the  result  of  great  excitement. 
But,  none  the  less,  it  seemed  to  impartial  outsiders  morally  wrong 
and  tactically  unwise.  It  was  a  sin  against  the  constitution  which 
the  Kadets  claimed  the  almost  exclusive  right  to  defend.  It  was 
lawbreaking  instead  of  lawmaking. 

Again  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Duma  had  had  provoca- 
tion and  precedent  from  the  Tsar's  advisers,  whose  policy  was  to 
the  full  as  eccentric  as  its  own.  For  example,  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  country  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Crown.  Yet  the  Cabinet 
issued  its  famous  declaration,  addressing  the  Bussian  people  di- 
rectly over  the  heads  of  the  deputies. 

But,  however  often  the  Cabinet  might  have  violated  its  own 
laws,  the  Parliament  at  least  ought  to  have  given  an  example  of 
submission  to  them.  Therein  lay  the  secret  of  its  influence,  as 
Samson's  strength  had  its  source  in  his  hair.  And,  since  the 
address  to  the  nation  and  the  more  riolent  appeal  which  was  drawn 
up  in  Finland,  the  Kadet  party  has  lost  its  prestige. 

That  is  but  one  of  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  the  matter.  There 
are  others  which  are  still  more  deplorable.  Thus,  the  only  praise- 
worthy motive  which  the  Duma  could  have  had  in  addressing  the 
nation  unconstitutionally  was  to  wield  its  influence  over  the 
masses  beneficentiy.  Therefore  it  possessed,  at  least  in  its  own 
estimate,  considerable  influence  over  the  people.  But  why  wai 
that  suasive  power  never  used  to  hinder  crime,  to  end  the  reign  of 
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tenor?  Nay^  why  was  it  put  forth  to  arouse  the  population 
against  the  authorities^  who^  though  indeed  contemptible^  are  the 
legally  constituted  powers  in  the  Empire?  Why  shower  down 
sparks  on  a  powder-magazine  if  your  object  be  really  to  hinder  an 
explosion?  In  truths  the  Duma^s  appeal  to  the  people  was  not 
intended  to  work  as  a  sedative.  It  was  just  the  contrary.  And 
for  that  reason  it  was  a  suicidal  act  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 
The  Ck)Temment  wielded  brute  force  only,  whereas  the  Duma  in 
general  and  the  Kadet  party  in  particular  professed  to  rely 
solely  on  moral  influence.  Yet  in  an  evil  hour  deputies  for- 
feited their  moral  power  and  challenged  their  adversary  to  mortal 
combat.  Of  course,  the  Government  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
will  use  the  armed  force  at  its  disposal  if  ...  In  that  "it^^ 
we  may  find  the  line  of  cleavage  between  revolution  and  evolu- 
tion. If  the  army  is  loyal,  the  monarchy  is  safe.  If  the  troops 
in  Finland  and  the  marines  in  Cronstadt  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  rest,  the  Empire  is  on  the  eve  of  disappearing. 

It  was  in  Finland  that  the  deputies,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Duma,  called  upon  the  people  henceforth  to  pay  no  taxes  and 
provide  no  recruits.  Here  they  clearly  showed  how  thin  the  par- 
tition was  that  divided  them  from  the  revolutionists.  This 
second  proclamation  was  at  bottom  a  call  to  insurrection  as  the 
mujih  understands  it.  And,  in  truth,  there  was  no  need  to  urge 
him  onward.  He  was  already  busy  pillaging  by  day,  burning  by 
night.  Manors,  old  family  seats,  art  treasures,  country  houses, 
and  even  granaries  filled  with  corn  were  being  burned  down  with- 
out ruth.  The  flames  gave  light  to  panic-stricken  women,  old 
men,  children  who  were  trying  to  escape  with  their  lives.  In 
Bobroff  alone,  fifteen  such  enormous  bonfires  turned  night  into 
day,  leaving  impressions  the  memory  of  which  will  not  soon  die. 
The  peasants  burned  the  very  com,  for  lack  of  which  many  of  their 
ewn  brothers  are  starving.  Truly,  if  the  deputies  of  the  Duma 
had  any  influence  over  the  peasantry,  religion,  patriotism,  human- 
ity, would  have  enjoined  them  to  wield  it  unhesitatingly  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  this  pandemonium  of  anarchy. 

They  were  besought  to  do  so  by  their  own  constituents.  Letter 
after  letter  came  imploring  them  to  interfere.  Deputy  GvozdiefE, 
for  example,  of  tlie  Province  of  Tula,  received  a  petition  contain- 
ing a  vivid  description  of  the  agrarian  riots  there,  and  imploring 
him  to  induce  the  Duma  to  calm  the  peopl&    Thejr  had  uttered 
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itraSff  wwda  when  the  Jews  of  Beloetok  were  attacked,  and  they 
would  doubtless  do  ss  iDUch  for  the  Chrigtians, 

A  telegram  was  sent  from  Ziidonsk  by  the  voters  there  beseech- 
ing the  Dama  to  take  incaflnres  to  gtop  all  agrarian  rioting,  and 
to  do  this  at  once,  before  e?en  the  hmd  question  should  be  solved. 
But  to  these  and  similar  cries  of  despair  there  was  no  response. 
Or,  rather,  there  came  one  at  last  in  the  shape  of  the  exhortation 
to  the  rioters  to  trample  on  the  law  I 

In  this  way  Duma  and  Government,  the  two  institutions  to 
whom  the  Bussian  people  looked  for  succor  in  their  dire  straits, 
look  to  fighting  each  other,  and  adjusting  their  public  policy  to 
the  exigencies  of  party  tactics!  Riota  and  bloodshed  are  now 
the  order  of  the  day.  From  all  this  lawlessness  the  counti^  is 
suffering  unspeakably.  In  consequence  of  strikes,  of  fires,  .of 
the  stagnation  in  industr)%  prices  of  necessaries  have  risen.  The 
manufacturing  firms  refuse  to  bear  tlie  losses  inflicted  by  strikes, 
and  so  the  peasant  and  the  workman  have  to  bear  them.  The  firm 
of  Zindel,  for  example,  has  netted  during  the  financial  year  just 
ended  24  V^  per  cent,  on  its  capital  of  six  millions,  while 
MorozofF'S  Glukhoflfsky  Works  have  yielded  36%  per  cent,  in- 
terest These  results  were  obtained  despite  the  war,  the  armed 
inaurrection  and  the  series  of  strikes.  How  ?  Simply  by  raising 
the  prices  of  cotton  and  other  stuffs  which  the  poorer  classes  are 
compelled  to  buy.  Eighteen  months  ago  a  yard  of  printed  calico 
coet  about  5%  cents;  now  it  cannot  be  had  for  lees  than  7*  Other 
stuffs  have  risen  in  like  manner  from  4  to  5^^  cents,  from  5*4 
to  7V&,  and  from  14  to  17%.  The  raw  cotton  heretofore  used  in 
Kuaaian  manufactures  amounted  to  $260,000,000  a  year;  at 
present  only  $200,000,000  worth  axe  employed ;  statisticians  have 
calculated  that  the  tax  thue  paid  by  the  peasantry  of  Russia  to 
the  strikes  amounts  to  about  $37,500,000.  And  it  is  increasing, 
for  prices  are  still  going  up, 

A^n,  the  Duma,  having  exhorted  the  people  to  lawleeanesB^ 
aeems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  masses  contain  con- 
flervatives  as  well  as  revolutionists.  If  killing  be  no  murder  when 
committed  by  these,  it  must  be  equally  blameless  or  prttiseworthy 
when  accomplished  by  those.  If  in  Poland  a  train  was  held  up 
and  two  generals  shot  dead  by  revolutionists,  solely  because  they 
were  generals,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  prominent  Liberals  will  be 
■hot  dead  by  Bufsian  ^  patriots,"  who  take  the  opposite  aide. 
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Already  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Prof  eesor  Herzensteiii, 
the  author  of  the  agrarian  bill  favoring  expropriation,  has  been 
shot  dead  in  Terioky,  a  little  Finnish  watering-place  near  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  only  the  first  step. 
Once  let  public  opinion  applaud  political  murder,  and  the  moral 
Bense  of  the  community  becomes  distorted.  In  Bussia,  we  are  in 
presence  of  civil  war  carried  on  by  means  of  assassination,  incen- 
diarism, mutinies  of  troops.  If  the  army,  or  any  large  body  of  it, 
goes  over  to  the  revolutionists  the  days  of  the  Dynasty  are  count- 
ed. In  Sveaborg  the  soldiers  have  mutinied,  in  Cronstadt  the  ma- 
rines, in  the  Caucasus  the  troops  are  reported  to  be  disaffected,  in 
Peterhof  itself  a  regiment  of  the  Guards  recently  proved  disloyal 
and  was  publicly  disgraced. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tsar  appears  to  be  conscious  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  peril.  He  has  dismissed  the  three  reactionaries  m  the 
Cabinet,  and  is  appointing  moderate  Liberals  in  their  places. 
The  present  Premier,  Stolypin,  is  himself  a  moderate  Liberal  and 
an  honest  man.  He  hopes  to  carry  the  next  elections,  as  a  chess- 
player may  hope  to  cry  "  check  '*  and  ^^  mate  "  in  a  fixed  number 
of  moves.  But,  before  that,  he  himself  may  meanwhile  be  check- 
mated. While  Stolypin  is  busy  in  the  constitutional  sphere,  the 
struggle  is  quickly  passing  to  the  revolutionary.  If  there  be  still 
any  hope  of  warding  oflE  a  sanguinary  uprising,  it  can  be  done  only 
by  giving  the  Jews  equal  rights,  by  satisfying  the  just  demands 
of  the  Poles,  the  Little  Russians,  the  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Lithuanians  and  Jjetts,  by  bestowing  additional  grants  of  land 
on  certain  categories  of  peasants,  and  by  giving  entire  religious 
liberty  to  all.  Against  some  of  these  concessions,  however,  the 
Emperor  has  set  his  face.  For  example,  he  has  pledged  his  Im- 
perial word  not  to  consent  to  expropriation,  and  he  is  known  to 
dislike  the  Jews.  Still,  if  Mr.  Stolypin  should  be  more  success- 
ful in  coaxing  him  to  give  way  than  Count  Witt6  was,  things 
may  perhaps  improve.  But  ihe  chances  are  slender.  Why,  above 
all  things,  did  the  Tsar  fix  March  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
Duma,  instead  of  simply  giving  that  as  the  time  limit  before  the 
expiring  of  which  the  new  legislature  would  assemble?  Is  it,  in 
truth,  because  he  is  the  man  of  Fate  ?  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
new  Duma  must  assemble  before  next  March,  or  else  it  will  not 
come  together  until  a  red  wave  of  revolution  has  swept  over  the 
land. 
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WCOITKSDAT,  AuifV$t  £2.  THE  NORTH  AmKBIOAJV   ReTIEW. 

NiXTT-OKB  yeaxs  ago  The  North  Amehicax  Review  was 
inaugurated  as  a  quarterly.  In  that  form  it  served  its  purpoee 
and  fnlfilled  its  mission  admirably  for  a  period  of  sixty  years. 
It  then  became  a  bi-monthly,  and  in  1878  a  monthly,  in  which 
fonn  it  has  rendered  continuous  service  of  no  mean  value  to 
the  present  time.  It  now  becomes  a  fortnightly  in  con- 
sonance with  the  spirit  of  the  generation.  From  this  day  forward 
The  North  Amebjcan  Review  will  have  a  distinctive  policy.  Its 
motto,  "  Tros  Tffriusque  mihi  nullo  dvicrimin&  agetur"  hallowed 
by  age,  and  scmpulously  safeguarded  throughout  its  long  and 
honorable  career,  stands.  It  will  continue  more  earnestly  than 
ever  not  only  to  permit,  but  to  seek,  expression  of  the  best  thought 
upon  subjects  of  vital  importance,  from  every  conceivable  point 
of  view.  But,  in  addition,  it  will  hold  and  utter  frank,  unbiased, 
independent  and,  we  hope,  intelligent  opinions  of  its  own.  Sim- 
ultaneously will  be  incorporated  in  it  a  department  charged  with 
the  consideration  of  serious  current  literature.  Beginning  with 
this  number.  The  North  Aheiuoan  Review  beenmea,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  fortnightly  magazine  in  the  English-reading  world. 


Tbubsoat,  Auffuit  ZS,  President  Roosevelt*^  True  Positioi». 

We  confess  to  a  natural  liking  for  close  reasoning,  but  we  must 
say  that  the  fine-spun  logic  of  "  Q  ^'  in  this  number,  subtly  simple 
though  it  is,  is  to  our  mind  far  from  convincing.  It  may  be, 
and  in  some  cases  doubtless  is,  true  that,  in  striving  for  actual 
meaning,  context,  environment,  temperament  and  what  not  must 
be  accorded  even  greater  importance  than  the  mere  letter  of  asser- 
tion- But,  beneath  all,  at  the  very  root,  is  motive,  respecting  which 
the  clever  analyst  is  curiously  silent,  possibly  from  ignorance. 
We  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  deficiency    and,  in- 
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cidentally^  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  a  discussion  which  cannot  fail 
to  annoy  a  public  servant  who  already  has  a  sufficiency  of  troubles. 

While  the  world  was  acclaiming  the  President's  success  in  ef- 
fecting peace  between  Japan  and  Hussia,  the  remark  was  made  to 
him  that  one  certain  outcome  of  that  extraordinary  achievement 
would  be  a  mighty  popular  demand  that  he  succeed  himself. 
With  simple  candor  he  rejoined  that  he  thought  not,  and  he  added 
that  he  had  no  illusions  regarding  the  matter;  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  was  at  the  apex  of  moral  authority  and  personal  popu- 
larity; that  he  could  not  stay  there,  and  could  not  hope  to  go 
higher;  therefore,  in  these  respects  he  must  necessarily  take  the 
down  grade.  Whatever  his  conception  of  duty  should  impel  him 
to  do,  in  the  effort  he  was  bound  to  make  to  solve  great  problems, 
would  engender  bitter  feelings  and  make  enemies.  There  was 
no  escape  from  that  result.  Consequently,  as  President,  he  should 
be  far  less  efficacious  and  far  less  popular  at  the  end  of  his  term 
than  at  that  time.  He  had  appreciated  that  certainty  on  the  day 
of  his  election,  and  he  realized  it  more  fully  then,  when  at  the  pin- 
nacle, than  ever  before.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  surprising  if  it  should  not  be  apparent  to  the  next  Convention 
that  another  could  bear  the  standard  with  a  better  prospect  of 
success.  In  any  case,  he  personally  was  convinced  that  all  he 
could  accomplish  as  President  would  be  achieved  during  his 
present  term,  and  he  simply  would  not  accept  a  renomination. 

Now,  as  ^^  Q  '^  would  say,  what  is  the  deduction  ?  That  there 
could  arise  no  possible  contingency  that  might  make  it  necessary 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  heed  a  unanimous  mandate  of  his  country? 
Certainly  not.  The  West  may  rise  in  armed  rebellion  against  the 
East,  as  once  upon  a  time  the  South  did  rise  against  the  North ; 
or  we  may  be  in  the  throes  of  a  death  struggle  with  Great  Britain 
and  Japan ;  or  the  Almighty  may  extinguish  half  of  our  popula- 
tion by  a  scourge  of  famine.  In  such  an  event,  a  transcendent 
duty  would  confront  Mr.  Boosevelt,  and  he,  of  course,  would 
answer  the  call.  But  it  is  silly  to  imagine  that  such  happenings 
are  so  likely  that  they  need  be  even  thought  of.  To  a  demand 
for  continuance  in  service,  for  any  reason  less  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  such  as  might  and  quite  likely  will  come  from 
politicians  to  "  save  the  party,''  which  means  "  from  office-holders 
to  save  their  places,''  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  finality  that  no  heed 
whatsoever  need  be  anticipated  from  Theodore  Boosevelt.     The 
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work  begoB  he  will  continue  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
[iate. 


FRmAT,  AuguMt  £4.  One  DiaadTUitage  of  Gre&t  Riehea, 

Okb  pathetic  phAge  attending  the  aecniDulation  of  great  riches 
is  the  necessity  of  dying.    A  millionaire  recently  deceased  never 
used  the  word  "  death,"*  and  always  resented  ite  utterance  in  his 
preaenee.    We  taiow  another  man,  quite  as  rich  in  worldly  goods, 
who  Fuffere  from  the  same  dielike  in  a  degree  even  more  in- 
tenjse.     A  standing  order  maintains  in  his  household  that  all 
obituary  notices  be  clipped  from  newspapers  before  they  reach 
his  eye.     It  is  not  because  he  is  fearful  of  consequencee  in  the 
hereafter,  for  he  sincerely  believes  himself  to  be  a  good  man,  and 
if  his  name  were  given  the  consensus  of  opinion  would  be  that 
he  has  lived  a  better  life  thnn  the  majority  of  human  beings. 
Uaving  this  conviction,  and  being  satisfied  further  tiiat  he  can  rely 
upon  the  justice  at  least  of  the  One  in  whose  image  he  himself 
was  created,  he  feels  no  apprehension  of  an  untoward  fate.     He 
sLraply  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  dying.    He  loves  to  live  to  do 
good.    It  may  be  that,  being  human,  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
his  exceptional  opportunities,  and  that,  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  he 
objects  to  going  even  to  Heaven  as  one  of  a  flock.    The  greatest 
cf  philosophers  pronounced  the  building  of  a  church  or  chapel  by 
a  rich  man  an  act  of  cowardice.    Mark  Twain  calls  it  hedging. 
But  this  man  is  not  a  coward;  nor  does  he  feel  the  necessity  of 
currying  favor  with  the  Almighty,     It  simply  is  that  the  con- 
sciougness  of  what  he  can  do  now  is  present  in  his  mind  in  every 
waking  moment,  and  the  apprehension  that  he  may  be  less  efficient 
in  the  beyond  is  what  troubles  him,    A  shrewd  analyst  of  charac- 
ter once  remarked  that  the  reason  why  our  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate occasionally  compromises  with  forces  that  he  hunself  pro- 
nounces immoral  and  even  vicious,  is  that  he  is  constitutionally 
incapable  of  dying  with  a  cause,  being  firmly  conrinced  that  even 
partial  accomplishment  is  preferable  to  a  mere  possibility  of  com- 
plete resurrection.    Whether  or  not  this  be  true  in  the  caae  of  the 
Preuident,  it  probably  does  apply  to  that  of  the  very  rich  man* 
In  business,  it  is  the  difference  between  certainty  and  speculation. 
Proverbially,  the  gambler  does  not  fear  to  die.    Death  is  only  one 
of  his  many  hazards.    But  the  truly  good  man,  having  much  to 
loee,  not  only  in  worldly  possessions,  but  im  opportunittM  for 
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doing  good,  is  tormented  often  to  the  limit  of  endurance  by  his 
inability  to  pierce  the  clouds.  Doubtless,  if  there  were  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  a  large  fund  could  be  raised  to  promote  a 
Society  of  Inquiry  that  could  discover  what  Croesus  is  now 
doing,  and  whether  or  not,  or  in  what  way,  he  is  enjoying 
himself.  Those  who  have  less  to  lose  naturally  have  smaller 
cause  for  worriment.  So  on  the  whole  not  only  the  merely 
well-to-do,  but  the  very  poor,  may  comfortably  assume  a  rea- 
sonable equality  in  the  distribution  of  happiness  during  earth- 
ly existence.  As  to  the  immediate  value  of  material  possessions, 
probably  Disraeli  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  declared  that  the 
most  contented  man  is  he  who  is  known  to  have  an  income  of  five 
thousand  pounds  and  who  really  has  twice  as  much. 


Saturday,  August  25,  A  Novelist  in  Politics. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  novel,  "  Coniston,'*  seems  to  us 
by  far  the  best  he  has  yet  written.  His  people  may  be  less 
romantic  than  the  earlier  creatures  of  his  imagination,  but  they 
are  more  human  and  closer  to  the  soil.  Jethro  Bass  will 
surely  live  as  a  masterful  type  of  a  class  rapidly  passing  into 
oblivion.  It  is  a  pity  that  at  the  last,  in  order  to  serve  his  senti- 
ments, he  was  obliged  to  betray  his  latest  ally;  but,  after  all,  it 
ifi  difficult  to  perceive  how  else  the  way  could  have  been  cleared 
for  the  happy  union  of  two  loving  hearts,  a  consummation,  of 
course,  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Churchill,  who  is  young  and  ambitious  like 
his  namesake  in  England,  should  have  been  impelled  by  his  chival- 
rous sense  to  avenge  Jethro,  and  himself  attack  the  railway 
monopoly  which  unhorsed  his  hero. 

As  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  we  consider  it 
unlikely  that  Mr.  Churchill  will  go  far,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  settlers  on  the  granite  hills  not  only  are  somewhat  set  in 
their  ways,,  but  undoubtedly  regard  him,  although  perhaps  favor- 
ably and  as  a  good  advertisement  for  the  State,  as  an  acquisition 
so  recent  as  to  render  political  aspiration  slightly  intrusive,  but 
that  is  wholly  a  local  matter  which  certainly  does  not  call  for  fun- 
poking  from  outsiders.  The  not  unkindly  satire  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  finds  excuse  in  its  cleverness,  but  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate sadly  erred  when  it  remarked :  "  To  elect  a  man  Governor 
because  he  has  written  a  novel,  unless  he  would  have  been 
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eminently  suitable  to  elect  if  he  had  never  written  a  novel,  is 
§6  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  make  the  present  Poet  Luun*ate  of 
England  Lord  Chief  Justice."  These  words  taken  literally  ex- 
press a  sound  judgment,  of  course,  but  they  really  convey  an  im- 
pression which  in  the  circumstances  is  unpardonable.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  the  editorial  utterances  of  the  Christian  Adtwcaie, 
but  do  not  doubt  they  are  of  a  cla&s  that  deplores  constantly  the 
low  state  of  American  politics  as  indicated  by  the  characters  and 
purposes  of  office-holders.  It  ought,  then,  to  rejoice  over,  rather 
than  slur,  a  creditable  candidacy.  Such  animadversions  are  quite 
as  effective  as  greed  itself  in  maintaining  a  low  level  of  political 
life,  in  that  they  tend  to  bring  public  service  under  contempt. 
That  Mr.  Cfhurchill  is  an  amateur  in  politics  is  so  much  the  better. 
We  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  professionals.  He  is  at  least  intelli- 
geut,  earnest,  high-minded,  a  close  student  of  political  con- 
ditions and  he  has  even  served  a  valuable  apprenticeship  in  the 
Legislature  of  his  Stata  Would  that  there  were  more  like  him 
ready,  willing,  and  eager,  not  only  to  accept,  but  to  seek,  honorable 
political  preierment  from  their  feUows!  To  all  such  is  plainly 
due  the  moral  support  of  religious  journals  especially,  in  place  of 
caustic  observations  tending  to  their  discouragement. 


Monday,  Aitffusi  27.  Americati  Journalism  of  To-day. 

The  versatile  Emperor  of  Germany  is  the  latest  critic  of  mod- 
em journalism.  He  deplores  especially  the  lack  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  engage  in, the  business  of  moulding  public 
opinion.  To  obtain  recognition  in  the  ministry,  the  law,  medicine, 
or  even  dentistry,  years  of  application  resulting  in  tangible 
evidence  of  proficiency  are  required.  This,  he  thinks,  is  as 
it  should  be,  but  in  journalism,  he  asserts,  a  lad  of  twenty  may 
sally  forth,  note-book  in  hand,  make  a  collection  of  baseless 
rumors,  and  forthwith  produce  and  publish  articles  which  may  set 
the  world  on  fire.  The  Emperor  is  not  the  only  one  who  cherishes 
this  delusion  respecting  the  method  of  making  newspapers.  Even 
in  this  enlightened  countr}'.  many  otherwise  well-informed  per- 
sons regard  with  a  species  of  awe  the  smart  young  man  seeking 
an  interview.  They  behold  in  him  one  who  possesses  mysterious 
power  and  authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  only  a  gleaner 
of  wisps  of  infoiTTiation,  which  in  common  with  thousands  of 
othefm  find  tbetr  w&y  into  the  winnowing-machine.    The  man  be- 
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hind^  unseen  by  His  Majesty  and  fellow  critiGSy  is  the  editor.  It  is 
his  intelligence  and  judgment,  hardened  in  the  most  severe  school 
of  mental  development  known  to  civilization,  that  determines  what 
shall  OT  shall  not  be  given  to  the  public.  No  other  profession 
requires  so  perfect  a  combination  of  undoubted  integrity,  alert 
intellectuality  and  dispassionate  mental  balance;  nor,  in  this 
country  at  any  rate,  does  any  other  calling  possess  these  qualities 
in  so  high  a  degree. 

It  is  usual  in  the  present  day  to  deplore  the  so-called  tendencies 
of  American  journalism,  especially  as  manifested  by  newspapers 
of  what  is  known  as  the  yellow  or  drab  variety.  That  there  is 
substantial  basis  for  this  opinion  is  sadly  apparent,  but  the  most 
casual  analysis  quickly  demonstrates  that  the  percentage  of  evil 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  is  too  often  recognized  as  typical  simply 
because  it  is  more  blatantly  in  evidence.  Study  and  reflection 
promptly  dispel  the  illusion.  Take,  for  example,  the  group  of 
standard  public  journals  whose  announcements  appear  upon  the 
advertising  pages  of  this  Review.  Ponder  day  by  day,  as  we  do 
Avith  keen  enjoyment,  their  editorial  utterances,  and  very  little 
time  will  be  required  to  convince  a  fair  mind  that  in  self-respect, 
breadth  of  vision,  quality  of  diction,  true  patriotism,  hatred  of 
wrong  and  love  of  right,  fearlessness,  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
like  qualities,  they  never  before  fulfilled  their  mission  so  worthily. 
Tlie  quality  which  first  impresses  one  making  this  perusal  is  the 
striking  individuality  of  each.  Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was 
anticipated  and  freely  predicted  by  masters  of  the  craft  that  New 
York  would  soon  become  the  heart  and  leader  of  American  public 
journalism,  and  that  all  newspapers  published  elsewhere  would  be 
subordinated.  But  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  seems  more  distant  than  ever. 

We  said  that  the  most  notable  trait  of  these  newspapers 
is  individuality.  Upon  glancing  again  over  the  list  and  making 
a  quick  comparison  with  the  journals  of  former  days,  we  are 
disposed  to  revise  this  judgment  and  to  pronounce  acquired 
independence  their  most  distinguishing  attribute.  Thirty 
years  ago  each  of  these  great  newspapers  was  bitterly  partisan. 
To-day  every  one,  without  exception,  is  free  and  independent  of 
political  parties,  cliques,  and  all  contaminating  influences.  Best 
indication  of  all  is  their  extraordinary  and  growing  prosperity, 
conclusively  demonstrating  general  public  recognition  and  ap- 
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proval  of  true  worth  and  creditable  methods.  If  it  be  true,  m 
Count  Witte  observed,  that  the  newspapers  are  our  real  rulers, 
there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  tendency  of  the  Republic  towards 
saner  and  better  government.  The  sea  of  American  journalism 
was  never  so  clear  and  clean  as  it  is  to*day.  The  yellow  journal 
ii  but  a  bullfrog  on  the  hank. 


TinsDAT,  August  £8.  The  Record  of  a  Bad  Example. 

It  will  be  a  disappointment  to  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  to  learn 
that  he  was  not  a  pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  wrong 
labels  upon  packages  of  meat  products  Years  ago  there  was  a 
Mr.  Dickens,  who  prowled  through  queer  places  in  England  and 
wrote  down  hia  impressions.  His  literature  wa&  less  violent  than 
Mr.  Sinclair g,  and  some  might  say  that  it  was  more  artistic. 
The  saving  grace  of  humor,  in  any  case,  was  never  lacking.  For 
example^  Mr.  Pickwick,  attended  by  his  faithful  servant^  sought 
rest  and  recreation  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  And  then,^ — but 
let  Mr.  Dickens  proceed ; 

"That's  the  place  wbero  we  are  to  lunch;  and,  bf  Jove,  thifre'a  the 
boj  with  the  basket,  punctual  as  clock-work!** 

"So  he  Id,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  brightening  up.  "Good  boy»  that 
m  give  him  a  shilling,  presently .    Now.  then,  Sam,  wheel  away.** 

**  Hold  on,  sir/*  said  Mr.  Weller,  invigorated  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
freshmenta.  "Out  of  the  vsy.  young  leathers.  II  you  walfey  my 
precious  life  don't  upset  me,  its  the  genTm^n  said  to  the  driver^  when 
they  was  a-carryin'  bim  to  TybunL**  And  quickening  bis  pace  to  a 
sharp  run,  Mr.  Weller  wheeled  his  master  nimbly  to  the  green  hill»  shot 
him  dexterously  out  by  the  very  side  of  the  basket,  and  proceeded  to 
unpack  it  with  the  utmost  dispatch, 

"  Weal  pic/'  said  Mr.  Weller,  soliloquizing,  as  he  arranged  the  eat- 
ables on  the  gram.  "  Wery  good  thing  is  weal  pie,  when  you  know 
the  lady  aa  made  it,  and  is  quite  sure  it  an*t  kittens;  and  after  all, 
though,  Where's  the  odds,  when  they're  so  like  weal  that  the  wery  piemen 
themselTes  don't  know  the  dUIerence!" 

"D«n*t  they,  Sam?**  said  IAj.  Pickwick. 

'*  Kot  tliey,  sir/*  replied  Mr.  Weller,  touching  his  hat.  «  I  lodged  in 
the  same  house  vith  a  pieman  once,  sir,  and  a  wery  nice  man  he  was — 
reg'lar  clever  chap,  too — make  pies  out  o'  anything,  he  could.  *  What  a 
number  o*  cats  you  keep,  Mr.  Brooks/  says  I,  when  Td  got  intimate 
with  him-  *  Ah/  says  he,  '  1  do — a  good  many/  says  he.  *  Yoh  must  be 
wery  fond  o*  cats/  says  I.  '  Other  people  is.*  says  he,  a- wink  in'  at  me  i 
'they  an*t  in  season  till  the  winter,  though/  says  he.  *  Not  in  season!* 
•nya  I.  '  No/  says  he,  *  fniits  ii*  in,  cats  is  out*  '  Why.  what  do  you 
Bieaof  saya  L     *  Meant*  says  he.     'That  I'll  nerer  be  is,  party  to  the 
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combination  o'  the  butchers,  to  keep  up  the  prices  o'  meat»'  says  he. 
*  Mr.  Weller/  says  he,  a-squeezing  my  hand  wery  hard,  and  vispering  in 
my  ear — '  don't  mention  this  here  agin — but  it's  the  seasonin'  as  do68  it. 
They're  all  made  o'  them  noble  animals,'  says  he,  a-pointin'  to  a  wery 
nice  little  tabby  kitten,  '  and  I  Beasons  'em  for  beefsteak,  weal,  or  kid- 
ney, 'cordin'  to  the  demand.  And  more  than  that,'  says  he, '  I  can  make  a 
weal  a  beefsteak,  or  a  beefsteak  a  kidney,  or  any  one  of  'em  a  mutton,  at 
a  minute's  notice,  just  as  the  market  changes,  and  appetites  wary!'" 


Weonesdat,  August  29,  The  Value  of  a  Little  Knowledge. 

We  know  a  man  who  has  great  interest  in  and  little  knowledge 
of  things  scientific.  Fortunately  well-to-do  and  free  from  the 
necessity  of  constant  endeavor,  he  is  able  to  acquire  such  in- 
formation respecting  modem  developments  as  he  can  com- 
prehend, and  to  make  various  and  devious  experiments  of  a 
nature  which  would  be  regarded  generally  as  impracticable  and 
wasteful.  Such  an  one  could  not  but  be  greatiy  stirred  by  the 
discovery  of  the  mysterious  force  known  as  radio-activity.  Forth- 
with he  sought  and  obtained  all  existing  data,  few  though  they 
proved  to  be,  respecting  the  qualities  and  adaptability  of  this  in- 
comprehensible energy.  For  a  long  time  mystified  and  beginning 
to  despair,  he  was  greatly  cheered  by  the  news  from  Austria  that 
the  learned  scientists  of  the  Continent,  in  conference  assembled, 
had  discovered  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  radio-active,  and  that 
water  surfaces  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  became  charged  with  this 
mysterious  force ;  therefore,  he  reasoned,  there  must  be  a  material 
value  and  peculiar  remedial  and  strengthening  qualities  in  water 
surfaces. 

How  to  demonstrate  his  theory  was  most  perplexing,  but 
he  finally  hit  upon  a  plan.  Through  his  woodland  and  meadows 
ran  a  brook.  Presently  he  built  a  dam  at  such  a  point  as  to 
create  a  sheet  of  water  of  considerable  size,  upon  which  the  sun's 
rays  fell  as  constantly  as  the  perpetual  whirling  of  the  earth  per- 
mitted. Over  the  dam  naturally  and  necessarily  there  dripped  a 
steady  stream  of  water  from  the  very  surface  which  he  suspected 
to  be  surcharged  with  radio-activity.  It  happened  that,  being 
an  American,  the  builder  had  a  wife  who  had  many  nerves, 
one  child  who  had  what  is  often  referred  to  as  an  everlast- 
ing cold,  another  afflicted  with  weakness  of  the  spine,  and  a 
third  who  had  indulged  his  tastes  so  lavishly  that  he  had 
seriously  impaired  the  operation  of  his  digestive  organs.     He 
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himself  suffered  from  no  complaint  except  chronic  laziness, 
but  he  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  even  this  minor  and  un- 
reprehenaible  complaint  had  been  noted  at  intervals,  and,  indeed, 
somewlmt  freely  commented  npon,  by  members  of  his  family  group, 
more  especially  perhaps  by  the  ubiquitous  and,  of  course,  inesti- 
mable sister-in-law.  The  excellent  purpoi?es  which  he  had  conceived 
as  a  consequence  of  his  theory  he  carefully  refrained  from  an- 
nouncing. When  the  dam  was  completed  and  all  vras  in  readi- 
nesB  for  the  actual  test,  having  full  knowledge  of  the  inherent 
curiosity  of  human  and  especially  feminine  nature,  he  arose  one 
moraing  an  hour  or  two  niter  the  snn  had  made  its  appearance 
and  beaten  upon  the  surface  waters  of  the  pond,  and  proceeded 
stealthily  to  a  platform  which  he  had  constructed  furtively  be- 
neath the  dam.  There  he  revelled  in  the  falling  water  with 
great  glee,  knowinir  full  well  that  his  action  would  be  ol> 
served  and  surely  imitated  by  those  constantly  tormented  by 
the  suspicion  that  he,  or  somebody  else,  might  obtain  some 
benefit  or  enjoyment  of  which  they  were  balefully  deprived* 
Cannily,  as  morning  after  morning  he  repeated  the  operation, 
he  smilingly  but  firmly  resisted  all  attempts  to  draw  from 
him  information  respecting  Uie  effect  of  his  experiment,  but 
his  anticipations  wero  in  due  course  of  time  fully  realized. 
One  by  one  the  members  of  the  family  group  fell  under  the 
spell;  and,  after  the  first  somewhat  terrifying  experience-,  all 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  buffeting  of  their  bodies  by 
face  waters  presumably  charged  with  radio-activity.  And, 
iriously  enough,  it  came  to  pa^s  that  nerves  passed  out  of  the 
real  head  of  the  family,  leaving  a  sweetness  of  disposition  notable 
theretofore  by  its  absence,  the  perpetual  cold  of  the  second  in 
authority  disappeared,  the  weak  spine  became  strong  from  what 
the  commonplace  family  physician,  knowing  nothing  of  radio- 
activity, declared  to  be  water  massage,  and  the  collegian  recovered 
fio  completely  from  his  indigestion  that  he  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  position  in  the  crew.  Even  the  altogether  admirable 
sister-in-law,  who  had  begun  to  view  with  ap|m^hcnsion  the  multi- 
plication of  weighing-machines,  succumbed  to  the  hardening  proc- 
ess of  radio-activity  bonntifully  applied,  and  with  the  firm  deter- 
lination  characteristic  of  American  ladies  thus  disposed,  persisted 
ith  sufficient  succci^s  to  justify  hope  in  an  effort  to  nttain  til»^n- 
deroess* 
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Th^enpon  the  impracticable  theorist  rejoiced  greatly  luitil, 
to  his  horror,  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  his  own  tendency  to  in- 
dolence was  slowly  but  surely  being  dissipated.  Nevertheless,  he 
chuckles  gleefully  over  his  unbetrayed  discovery  of  a  universal 
cure,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  make  a  test  upon  an  un- 
suspecting ailing  friend.  He  declares  upon  his  honor  that  his 
experiment  has  proved  successful  in  every  instance.  And,  oddly 
enough^  he  is,  although  impracticable,  a  truthful  man. 


Thubsdat,  August  SO,  Mark  Twain's  Autobiography. 

The  proverbial  irony  of  fate  was  never  more  clearly  marked 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  world's  greatest  humorist 
has  consisted  of  a  succession  of  personal  tragedies.     From  the 
very  beginning,  when,  at  the  age  of  three,  Samuel  Langhome 
Clemens,  now  known  to  the  world  as  Mark  Twain,  was  forgotten 
by  his  parents,  and  left  alone  in  a  forsaken  house,  to  the  fate- 
ful day  which  lost  to  him,  then  ripe  in  years  and  reputation,  the 
most  sympathetic  and  helpful  of  companions,  each  milestone  has 
recorded  a  bereavement  that  would  have  exhausted  or  embittered 
an  ordinary  mind.    It  was  inevitable  that  intervals  of  great  de- 
spondency  should  enter  into  a   life  period  so  darkly  defined, 
and  such,  indeed,  has  been  the  case,  to  the  regret  and  sorrow  of 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  his  intimate  acquaintanceship. 
But  in  his  breast  there  lived  a  spirit  which  rose  triumphant  over 
all  depressing  emotions,  and  still  continues,  after  half  a  century,  to 
]nake  joy  for  more  millions  of  human  beings  the  world  over  than 
any  other  now  existing.    An  attempt,  even  by  one  accomplished  in 
tlie  art,  to  analyze  the  character  of  this  unique  human  genius  would 
be  futile.    Its  phases  are  too  multifarious.    There  is  humor  pre- 
eminent, wit  unexcelled,  philosophy  rare,  if  uneven ;  repugnance, 
often  violent,  to  wrong  in  any  form;  instinctive  and  invariable, 
though  occasionally  ill-timed,  revolt  against  oppression  of  hu- 
manity whether  by  God  or  man ;  all  supplemented  by  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  comrade,  the  kindliness  of  a  friend,  the  devotion  of  a 
lover  and  the  sweetness  of  a  child.     These  are  qualities  which 
only  those  possessing  the  privilege  of  intimacy  with  him  can  fully 
appreciate,  but  it  is  surely  a  boon  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who 
have  laughed  or  cried,  or  at  times  become  indignant,  even  savage, 
with  Mark  Twain,  that  having  well  passed  the  allotted  period 
of  physical  life  his  mind  remains  so  clear,  his  heart  so  strong, 
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Bud  hia  art  fio  masterful,  that  in  peacefulnees  and  with  greater 
ease  than  ever  before  he  is  enabled  to  paint  in  beautiful  diction 
the  impressions  that  have  illmnined  and,  in  turn,  cheered  and  sad- 
dened his  existence.  It  is  a  wonderful  autobiography  that  he  is 
writings — ^wonderful,  because  of  the  variety  of  experiences  it 
depicts,  wonderful  because  of  its  tnith,  its  sincerity,  its  frank- 
ness, its  unhesitating  and  unrestricted  hunjan  feeling.  Much 
has  been  done,  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  was  the  author'a 
determination,  at  the  beginning  of  his  great  task,  that  no  part 
of  his  memoirs  should  reach  the  public  untU  he  should  have 
passed  away,  but  he  finally  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  those 
who  were  convinced  that  there  might  be  pleasure  for  himself,  aa 
well  as  for  an  unlimited  number  of  admirers  and  friends,  in  the 
presentation  of  such  portions  as  could  by  no  possibility  give  of- 
fence to  any  one  now  living. 

The  first  of  these  chapters  selected  appears  in  this  Review. 
Other  portions  to  follow  in  succeeding  numbers  will  embrace 
all  phases  of  personal  experiences,  characteristic  comments  upon 
passing  events,  the  rollicking  humor  of  early  days,  the  wit  of 
others  known  and  appreciated,  philosophies  and  foibles  of  tho 
present  generation^  gigniticant  features  of  the  most  interesting 
period  of  Americ^m  development,  attachments  at  home,  acquaint- 
anceships abroad,  all  painted  deftly  and  simply  with  no  regard  for 
tequence  or  stereot)T;>ed  narration,  but  with  the  consummate  art 
of  the  master.  We  have  read  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  million 
of  word^  which  will  finally  be  written,  and  are  convinced  that  a 
life  story  of  such  surpassing  interest  was  never  told  before. 


FRmAT,  Aug%i3t  3L  Secretary  Boot  in  South  America. 

A  WISE  Minister  of  State  has  been  described  as  one  who  "  should 
recognize  evils  from  afar  so  as  to  prevent  their  growth  in  time, 
and  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  disposition  of  people  and  what 
may  be  hoped  for  from  peace  and  feared  in  war.'*  It  is  a  happy 
circumstance  that  the  United  States  seems  to  have  such  a  Minister 
of  State  in  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  Barring  possibly  the  mis^sion  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  France,  no  visitation  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  Uiis  nation  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
probable  benefit  to  so  great  a  number  of  somewhat  diBSOciated 
peoples  as  that  of  the  Seerctiiry  of  State  to  the  Sonth-American 
republics.    In  common,  we  believe,  with  a  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
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ican  citizens,  we  have  never  been  greatly  disturbed  by  goveni' 
mental  attacks,  however  wrongful  in  theory,  upon  presumed  mo- 
nopolies or  privileged  corporations  within  the  borders  of  our  own 
territory.    Only  upon  the  assumption  that  cowardice  might  take 
possession  of  the  courts  established  under  the  Constitution  and 
that  the  spirit  of  equity  in  the  minds  of  the  people  might  become 
extinct,  could  apprehension  of  any  very  serious  harm  be  justified. 
In  our  relations  with  other  countries,  however,  there  has  undoubt- 
edly developed  a  tendency  towards  abruptness  of  method,  due  to 
the  possession  of  overwhelming  power  and  authority,  calculated 
to  give  rise  to  grave  concern.    Physical  conditions  and  vast  ma- 
terial resources  have  been  and  are  now  recognized  as  adequate 
safeguards  against  deliberate  seeking  of  conflict  with  us  by  other 
Powers.    The  only  danger  has  seemed  to  lurk  in  the  extension  or 
possible  misapplication  of  the  doctrine,  resting  upon  a  basis  none 
too  stable,  enunciated  by  President  Monroe.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
principle  could  not  be  rightfully  sustained  by  a  nation  having  re- 
gard for  a  people's  right  to  govern  itself  in  its  own  way,  except  by 
the  desire  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  sister  republics  of 
South  America.    Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  arisen  in  that  section  of  the  hemisphere  a  sense  of  resentment 
against  what  the  inhabitants  construed  as  a  paternalistic,  or  even 
dictatorial,  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.    It  has  been 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  Secretary  Root  to  dissipate  this  im- 
pression.   That  he  has  succeeded  in  his  mission  to  a  degree  far 
exceeding  the  anticipations  of  even  the  President  or  himself, 
seems  to  be  firmly  established  by  the  reports  from  the  various 
countries  which  he  has  visited.    His  achievement  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  importance  doubtless  is  the  apparently  perfect  under- 
standing which  he  has  reached  with  Senor  Drago,  who  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  foremost  statesman  of  South  America.    The 
immediate  result  is  expected  to  be  a  proposal  to  The  Hague  Con- 
vention, aflSrming  the  adherence  of  the  republics  of  the  two  Amer- 
icas to  the  principle  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
liable  to  arise  between  themselves,  and  asking  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  determining  up  to  what  point  the  use 
of  force,  for  the  recovery  of  public  debts,  can  be  authorized.    It  is 
in  fact  within  the  range  of  probability,  although  as  yet  there  is  no 
official  information  to  that  effect,  that  Secretary  Root  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  pledge  the  cooperation  of  this  nation  in  insisting  with 
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the  South-American  republics  that  the  use  of  any  force  whatso- 
ever be  denied  as  a  matter  of  principle.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
exact  terms  of  the  understanding,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
tacit  agreement,  assuring  common  action  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
republics,  including  our  own,  has  beeji  reached.  This  in  iteelf 
is  a  great  accomplishment,  and  one  which  could  have  been  effected 
only  by  the  exercise  of  exceptional  sagacity  and  consummate  tact- 
fulness.  The  inevitable  effect  will  be  the  hastening  of  the  ec^o- 
nomic  and  political  development  of  the  Southern  republics,  which 
in  turn  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by  closer  commercial  relation- 
ship between  the  Korth  and  SoutJi  Americas  of  inestimable  value 
to  both.  Prom  the  present  outlook,  it  would  seem  that  history 
will  record  no  such  service  to  civilization  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  an  individual  officer  of  State,  since  the  somewhat  tenta- 
tive pronouncement  of  President  Monroe,  as  has  just  been  ren- 
dered by  Secretary  Boot 


Satuboat,  Sepiemlier  1,        Mr.    Bryan's    Candidate   for    Preaident. 

ViEwrN'o  from  afar  lus  native  land,  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  by  nature  optimistic,  detected  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
growth  of  an  altruistic  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his  unduly  well- 
to-do  countrymen.  To  the  mere  making  of  large  contributions  to 
even  laudable  purposes,  he  observed  in  a  recent  conversation,  he 
attaches  no  great  importance ;  but  the  apparent  seeking  by  the  very 
rich  of  ways  so  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  excess  as  to  accomplish 
tjhe  greatest  good  he  regards  as  most  significant  Their  difficult 
lies  less  in  intent  than  in  ignorance.  They,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  really  wish  to  set  n  praiseworthy  example  by  beginning  a 
Toluntary  distribution  of  wealth;  but  their  habit  of  mind  forbids 
contemplation  of  any  method  that  might  involve  waste.  The 
danger  of  becoming  a  victim  of  imposition  is  also  a  constant 
deterrent  against  experimentation.  A  beaten  path  lighted  hy  ex- 
peri^ice  would  be  highly  appreciated;  but  none  can  be  found; 
die  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  giving  is  too  recent  Suggestions 
can  be  had  in  plenty,  of  course,  from  those  who  have  only  advice 
to  give,  but  only  as  a  rule  to  be  pronounced  worthless  by  the 
stronger  and  perhaps  narrower  judgment  of  the  accumulator  and 
poeaesfior.  Opinions  surely  do  differ  greatly  in  such  matters. 
There  is  scarcely  a  touch  of  similarity,  for  instance,  between  those 
of  oar  greatest  givers.    The  reader  doubtless  has  particular  views; 
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BO  have  we;  so  has  Mr.  Bryan;  so  has  everybody.    Mr.  Bryant 
by  the  way,  both  beeanse  of  their  novelty  and  of  his  exceptional 
personal  prominence  at  this  time,  possess  a  peculiar  interest.    In 
giving  at  all,  he  maintains,  one  should  give  his  best,  and  in  the 
cases  of  successful  builders  of  great  properties  or  ^'captains  of 
industry,'^  as  they  are  called,  brains  and  experience,  not  the  mere 
money  product  thereof,  fill  the  requirement     Moreover,  to  be 
effective,  one  must  be  free  and  must  be  known  to  be  free.    Eeduc- 
ing  the  theory  to  practical  application,  Mr.  Bryan  hopes  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  a  man  who  has  acquired  wealth  by  personal 
energy  will  divest  himself  of  all  interest  in  properties  affected  in 
any  way  by  legislation,  and  invest  the  entire  proceeds  in  the  bonds 
of  his  coimtry.    Then  there  could  be  no  question  of  singleness 
of  purpose  or  of  interests,  sentimental  or  pecuniary,  and  the 
exceptional  talent  already  demonstrated  by  notable  success  in 
private  endeavor  could  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  results.     There  would  be  no  pecuniary  sacrifice — 
only  a  transfer  of  moneys  invested  into  other  and  better  securities, 
although  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  for  moral  effect    This  is 
the  time  of  all  times  in  history,  to  Mr.  Bryan's  mind,  when  the 
Nation  needs  as  its  President  a  man  combining  the  splendid 
executive  capacity  proven  by  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  industry 
with  the  altruistic  spirit  manifested  by  an  act  definitely  and 
conclusively  establishing  his  sincerity.     In  the  conversation  al- 
luded to,  Mr.  Bryan  added  that  he  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
help  to  elect  a  man  thus  equipped  than  become  President  him- 
self.    It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  suggest  that 
if  all  of  our  industrial  captains  should  yield  to  the  allurements, 
there  would  not  only  not  be  enough  government  bonds  to  go 
aroimd,  but  too  little  money  left  in  private  investment  to  keep 
the  cars  running  and  the  factories  going.    It  suffices  to  add  that, 
while  evincing  full  appreciation  of  this  danger,  Mr.  Bryan  did  not 
seem  to  regard  it  as  imminent.    We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  submitting  the  proposal  for  the  respectful  consideration  of  those 
who  may  be  concerned. 


JMoNBAT,  September  S.  The  Power  of  Sentiment 

What  is  the  impulse  that  causes  wide-spread  protestation 
against  changes  in  spelling?  There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in 
the  proposal.     Comparison  of  the  words  of  Chaucex  with  ttto^e 
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now  used  shows  the  extent  of  evolution  wrought  by  time  without 
arousing  resentment.  Indeed,  the  fact  is  universally  recognized 
that  a  language,  like  n  human  beings  must  undergo  constant 
clumge  or  cease  to  live.  Moreover,  all  admit  that  the  spelling 
of  hundreds  of  English  words  is  not  only  unnecessarily  confusing, 
but  really  absurd.  And  yaU  as  we  have  seen  recently,  an  at- 
tempt to  effect  n  general  simplification  or  even  a  minor  modifica- 
tion invariably  incites  a  stonn  of  disapprovaL  Why  ?  Advocates 
of  the  so-called  reform  insist  that  all  reason  supports  their  effort 
and  that  opposition,  therefore,  must  rest  necessarily  upon  prej- 
udice. But  this  is  assertion  rather  than  argument,  and  capable 
of  nse  with  equal  force  by  the  other  side*  We  wonder  if  senti- 
ment does  not  lie  closer  to  the  root  of  the  antagonism  than  either 
reaaon  or  prejudice.  Language  itself  becomes  a  part  of  onc^s  being 
almost  as  early  as  love,  and  is  cherished  accordingly.  The  written 
word  lags  behind  the  one  spoken^  but  soon  becomes  as  dear.  Even 
the  reformera  pause  before  reverence  and  inconsistently  retain 
the  '^u"  in  "Saviour/'  while  eliminating  it  from  other  words 
of  like  ending  It  is  a  prett3'  saving  that  a  rose  by  another  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,  but  it  is  not  true.  Mary  Jane  would  not  be 
Mary  Jane  if  called  Maud,  and  nobody  would  recognize  John  ad- 
dressed as  Clarence.  The  reformers  seem  to  establish  the  right- 
fulness of  their  cause  and  the  absurdly  of  opposition  by  noting 
the  evolution  in  spelling  in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
this  inscription  was  written  for  the  most  famous  of  known  tomb** : 

**  Goad  trend,  for  lesrvs  sake  forbeare, 
To  d\gg  the  dust  encloased  beare; 
Blese  be  y«   man  ^^t  sparea  thes  stonef, 
And  curit  be  he  yi  moves  my  boaes/' 

Rut  who  would  manifest  the  daring  or  have  the  heart  to  suggest 
the  change  of  a  single  letter? 


Tt)xa]>4T,  8€pi0mh^  i.  Optimism  Eegainia^  Sway. 

Wk  are  really  becoming  optimistic,  A  year  ago  the  country 
seemed  to  be  a  veritable  den  of  iniquity.  As  exposure  succeeded 
exposure,  scandal  had  followed  scandal  so  rapidly  that  one  was 
left  gasping  for  breath.  Yellow  journale  could  not  be  printed  in 
Fuflfieient  numlwrs  to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  the  masses.  A  muck- 
rake had  become  the  sole  requisite  of  succcb?  in  the  making  of 
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periodicals.  Ignorance  vied  with  irresponsibility  in  desperate 
reaching  for  notoriety^  in  emulation  of  a  consciencelees  gambler 
who  had  blazed  a  lurid  way.  Shame  was  written  upon  honest 
countenances;  depression  rested  upon  the  American  spirit;  th£ 
very  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  portent.  There  came  no 
sudden  change,  but  with  almost  mechanical  certainty  the  clouds 
lifted  one  by  one,  until  at  last  it  seems  safe  to  declare  that  sanity 
has  resumed  its  wonted  sway.  The  period  has  been  one  of  ex- 
cessive trial  but  of  inestimable  service.  Now,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  the  intelligent,  patriotic  citizen  begins  to  feel  satisfied  that 
the  greatest  of  evils  in  our  business  and  political  being  have  been 
revealed,  and  he  can  join  \idth  his  fellows  in  demanding  correction, 
not  in  haste  or  passion,  but  soberly,  rationally,  insistently.  Al- 
ready it  is  evident  that  mere  negative  virtue  will  no  longer  fill 
the  requirement  of  political  preferment;  exceptional  and  proven 
high-mindedness  is  exacted,  as  the  autumn  elections  will  surely 
demonstrate.  So,  too,  in  business  is  apparent  a  deeper  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  and  keener  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
fair  name.  To  be  honest  rather  than  smart  haa  become  good  form. 
Hence  the  gradual  but  obvious  yielding  of  pessimism  to  a  feeling 
almost  buoyant.  Presently,  having  taken  our  severe  leeeon  per- 
manently to  heart  and  sternly  resolved  that  never  again  ebsll  arise 
the  need  of  such  another,  we  may,  by  the  grace  of  Qod^  be  per- 
mitted again  to  see  the  sun  in  all  its  pristine  glory. 
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Mark  Twain. 

For  information  conoornin*^  this  distinguished  contributor, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  body  of  the  Review,  which, 
durin»jj  the  coming  year,  will  contain  chapters  selected  from 
his  Autobiography. 

Brandkh  Matthews 

is  one  of  the  best  known  of  living  American  authors.  He 
was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  185*^,  and  studied  at  Columbia 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1871.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar,  but  he  turned  from  law  to  literature,  to 
which,  for  many  years,  lie  has  devoted  an  indefatigable  and 
versatile  pen.  In  18^2,  he  was  a})pointed  Professor  of  Dra- 
matic Literature  in  Columbia  I'niversity.  He  is  prominent 
among  the  supporters  of  the  so-called  "  spelling-reform " 
movement. 

Joiix  Haki:ktt. 

There  is  jjroliably  no  American  who  has  done  more  than  Mr. 
Barrett  to  make  this  country  aj)])reciate  its  great  o])|)ortuni- 
ties  and  resj)onsibililies  in  the  binds  that  border  the  eastern 
shore  of  tlie  I*aeilie.  For  years  be  has  devoted  himself  closely 
to  the  stn«!v  nf  tlie  Far  Fast,  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  conditions  existing  in  tliat  ])art  of  the  world  can  best  Ik» 
turned  to  account  for  the  advantage  of  America.  From  181)4 
to  lS!is.  lie  was  Fnited  States  Minister  to  Siam,  and  in  a 
successful  etlort  to  secure  a  settlement  of  an  American 
claim  agjim<t  tliat  country  be  obtained  the  first  clear  inter- 
pretation of  tlie  sc()]>e  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in 
Asia — a  service  for  which  he  was  specially  thanked  by  tlu' 
Vresidcnt  of  the  rnited  Stat<'s.  He  was  one  of  the  United 
States  Dclrpitcs  to  the  >econ<l  International  C(mference  of 
American  Rcpuhlic.v  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  He  was 
American  Minister  to  Argentina  in  1903-4  and  to  Panama 


in  1904-5.  Since  May  1,  1905,  he  has  been  American  Minis- 
ter to  Colombia. 

Ida  Hustei)  Hakpek 

is  an  Indiana  woman  of  New  England  parentage.  She 
studied  at  the  University  of  Indiana  and,  later,  took  almost 
an  entire  course  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  She  has 
travelled  extensively  and  written  for  many  of  the  leading 
newspajKTs  and  magazines.  For  several  years  she  was  one 
of  the  wlitors  of  "  The  Indianapolis  News,"  and  for  five  years 
edited  a  department  in  "  The  New  York  Sun."  Mrs.  Harper 
prepared  a  State  monograph  for  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  read  pajwrs  l>efore  several  of  the  Congresses.  In  1899 
she  was  sent  to  the  Internaticmal  Council  of  Women  in  Lon- 
don as  speaker  on  "  The  Women  Journalists  of  the  United 
States ''  and  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  International  Press 
Committee.  She  was  delegate  and  s|>eaker  at  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women  which  met  in  Berlin  in  1904.  Mrs. 
Harper  is  author  of  the  *'  Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony," and,  jointly  with  Miss  Anthony,  of  the  last  volume 
of  "  The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage." 

Trbain'  Gouieu 

has  made  himself  famous  —  his  enemies  say  nfamous  —  in 
France  by  his  vigorous  attacks  on  tlie  military  spirit  and 
on  the  present  Continental  system  of  obligatory  military 
siTvice.  He  nuiy  be  considered  tlu'  leader  of  the  extreme  wing 
of  the  anti-military  party  in  France.  He  has  l)een  brought 
l>efore  the  courts  several  times  for  his  attacks  <m  the  army. 
M.  (.Johier's  volume,  "  J/Artnie  contir  In  Xdtiun,"  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  is  considered  tiie  most  vigorous 
presiMitation  of  the  abuses  in  the  French  army  that  has  ever 
b(vn  printed.  He  was  tried  for  this  work,  but  acquitted  by 
the  jury.  He  was  also  brought  to  trial  for  violently  attack- 
ing the  Sultan  on  the  subjtrt  of  the  Armenian  ntnuities.  But 
the  Turkish  Embassy  at  I^aris  thoutrht  it  wise  n^n  to  push  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  as  it  was  plain  that  M.  Gohier  was 
sure  to  be  acquitted. 

ClIAIILES    A.    CONVNT, 

Treasurer  of  the  ^[orton  Trust  Company,  has  long  been  a 
student  of  monetary  and  economic  problems,  and  has  written 
several  books  on  such  subjects,  including  "  A   History  of 


Modern  Banks  of  Issue,  with  an  Aeeoiint  of  the  Economic 
Crises  of  the  Present  (Vntiiry,"  '*  The  United  States  in  the 
Orient:  the  Nature  of  the  Pk'onomic  Problem,"  etc.  In 
1901,  Mr.  Conant  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Koot  Special 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  to  investigate  coinage  and 
banking  conditions  there.  His  report  in  favor  of  a  gold- 
exchange  standard  was  adopted  in  principle  in  the  Philip- 
pine Coinage  Act.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Conant  visited  Mexico  in  March,  1903,  with  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  of  Cornell  and  Mr.  Edward  Brush  of  New  York, 
to  confer  with  a  committw  on  the  reform  of  the  currency 
and  the  Invt  means  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  other 
Powers  in  giving  stability  to  the  currency  of  the  silver-using 
countries.  His  appointment  on  the  American  Commission 
was  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  his  familiarity  with  the  subject 
thus  gained. 

Arthuk  Brisjunk, 

widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  American  edit- 
ors and  writers,  was  born  in  BulTalo  in  18G3.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  spent  f\\Q  years  studying  in 
France  and  Germany.  In  1883,  he  joined  "The  New  York 
Sun  "  as  re|)orter,  and  later  l)ecame  the  Ijondon  correspond- 
ent of  that  pajwr.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  "  The 
Evening  Sun,''  and  he  was  connect(»d  with  "The  New  York 
World  "  for  seven  years  as  managing  editor  of  different  de- 
partments. Since  189'i,  he  has  In^en  editor  of  **  The  New 
York  Evening  Journal.'' 

Andrew  (\\RXb:(jiE 

is  no  stranger  to  the  readers  of  the  KicviEW,  to  whom  he  has 
given  frequent  proof  that  the  vast  industrial  enterprist»s 
which  were  created  by  bis  genius  were  not  great  enough  to 
absorb  bis  intellectual  energies.  Though  Imni  in  Scotland, 
be  is  an  anient  American  and  an  enthusiastic  admin»r  of  the 
})rinciplcs  u|)on  which  tbe  Kejuiblie  was  founded.  His  phil- 
antbro|)ic  works  are  known  of  all  men.  Tnde(Ml,  the  United 
State^  and  his  native  land  are  studded  with  monuments  of 
his  munificence,  in  tbe  shape  of  free  libraries  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  designed  to  further  the 
education  and  general  advancement  of  the  people.  Among 
the  most  signal  of  his  siTvicec?  to  mankind  will  be  reckoned 


the  foundation  of  a  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  destined  to 
be  the  permanent  home  of  the  international  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. 

FaUSTINO   GuEKKA    PlKNTE, 

or  General  Pino  Guerra,  is  the  leader  of  the  Cuban  Ahados 
or  Insurrectionists,  and  is  in  command  of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  bands  of  insurgents  engaged  in  armed  revolt 
against  the  Palma  Government. 

F.  Trevor  Hill 

is  a  memlx-^r  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  was  bom  in  Brookl^'n 
in  18(>0,  educated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1SS7  and  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1889.  With  8.  V.  GriHin  he  wrote  "  Miniatures  of 
Balzac/'  and  he  is  th^  author  of  a  numlxT  of  novels,  includ- 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY-II*. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 


Prefatory  Notb. — ^Mr.  ClemenB  began  to  write  his  autobiography 
many  years  ago,  and  he  oontinuea  to  add  to  it  day  by  day.  It  was  hla 
original  intention  to  permit  no  publication  of  his  memoirs  until  after 
his  death;  but,  after  leaving  "Pier  No.  70,"  he  concluded  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  might  now  suitably  be  given  to  the  public  It  is  that 
portion,  garnered  from  the  quarter-million  of  words  already  written, 
which  will  appear  in  this  Review  during  the  coming  year.  No  part  of 
the  autobiography  will  bo  published  in  book  form  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  author. — Editor  N.  A.  R. 

II. 
My  experiences  as  an  author  began  early  in  1867.  I  came  to 
New  York  from  San  Francisco  in  the  first  month  of  that  yoar 
and  presently  Charles  H.  Webb,  whom  I  had  known  in  San 
PYancisco  as  a  reporter  on  The  Bulletin,  and  afterward  editor 
of  The  Calif ornian,  suggested  that  I  publish  a  volume  of  sketches. 
I  had  but  a  slender  reputation  to  publish  it  on,  but  I  was  charmed 
and  excited  by  the  suggestion  and  quite  willing  to  venture  it  if 
some  industrious  person  would  save  me  the  trouble  of  gathering 
the  sketches  together.  I  was  loath  to  do  it  myself,  for  from  the 
beginning  of  my  sojourn  in  this  world  there  was  a  persistent  va- 
cancy in  me  where  the  industry  ought  to  be.     ("  Ought  to  was '' 
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is  better,  perhapB,  though  the  most  of  the  authoritiee  differ  as  to 
this.) 

Webb  said  I  had  some  reputation  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  I 
knew  quite  well  that  it  must  be  of  a  yery  attenuated  sort  What 
there  waa  of  it  rested  upon  the  story  of  "  The  Jumping  Frog.*' 
When  Artemus  Ward  passed  through  California  on  a  lecturing 
tour,  in  1865  or  *66,  I  told  him  the  '' Jumping  Prog*'  sttwy,  in 
San  Francisco,  and  he  asked  me  to  write  it  out  and  send  it  to  his 
publisher,  Carleton,  in  New  York,  to  be  used  in  padding  out  a 
small  book  which  Artemus  had  prepared  for  the  press  and  which 
needed  some  more  stuiSmg  to  make  it  big  enough  for  the  price 
which  was  to  be  charged  for  it. 

It  reached  Carleton  in  time,  but  he  didn't  think  much  of  it, 
and  was  not  willing  to  go  to  the  typesetting  expense  of  adding  it 
to  the  book.  He  did  not  put  it  in  the  waste-basket,  but  made 
Henry  Clapp  a  present  of  it,  and  Clapp  used  it  to  help  out  the 
funeral  of  his  dying  literary  journal.  The  Saturday  Press.  *^  The 
Jumping  Frog  "  appeared  in  the  laat  number  of  that  paper,  was 
the  most  joyous  feature  of  the  obsequies,  and  was  at  once  copied 
in  the  newspapers  of  America  and  England.  It  certainly  had  a 
wide  celebrily,  and  it  still  had  it  at  the  time  that  I  am  speaking 
of — ^but  I  was  aware  that  it  was  only  the  frog  that  was  celebrated. 
It  wasn't  I.    I  was  still  an  obscurily. 

Webb  undertook  to  collate  the  sketches.  He  performed  this 
office,  then  handed  the  result  to  me,  and  I  went  to  Carleton's  ee- 
tablishment  with  it  I  approached  a  clerk  and  he  bent  eagerly 
over  the  counter  to  inquire  into  my  needs;  but  when  he  found 
that  I  had  come  to  sell  a  book  and  not  to  buy  one,  his  temperature 
fell  sixty  d^^rees,  and  the  old-gold  intrenchments  in  the  roof  of 
my  mouth  contracted  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  my  teeth  fell 
out.  I  meekly  asked  the  privilege  of  a  word  with  Mr.  Carleton, 
and  was  coldly  informed  that  he  was  in  his  private  c^ce.  Dis- 
couragements and  difficulties  followed,  but  after  a  while  I  got  by 
the  frontier  and  entered  the  holy  of  holies.  Ah,  now  I  remember 
how  I  managed  it  I  Webb  had  made  an  appointment  for  me  with 
Carleton ;  otherwise  I  never  should  have  gotten  over  that  frontier. 
Carleton  rose  and  said  brusquely  and  aggressively, 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  P' 

I  reminded  him  that  I  was  there  by  appointment  to  offer  him 
my  book  for  publication.    He  began  to  swell,  and  went  on  swell- 
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ing  and  ewelling  and  swelling  until  he  had  reached  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  god  of  about  the  second  or  third  degree.  Then  tlie 
fountains  of  hie  great  deep  wer«  broken  up,  and  for  two  or  three 
minutes  I  couldn't  eee  him  for  the  rain.  It  was  words,  only 
words,  but  they  fell  so  densely  that  they  darkened  the  atmofiphere. 
Finally  he  made  an  imposing  sweep  with  his  right  hand,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  room  and  said, 

"  Books — look  at  thoee  shelves !  Every  one  of  thera  is  loaded 
with  books  that  are  waiting  for  publication.  Do  I  want  any 
more?    Excuse  me,  I  don't.    Good  morning." 

Twenty-one  years  elapsed  before  I  saw  Carleton  again.  I  was 
then  sojourning  with  my  family  at  the  Schweitzerhof,  in  Lu- 
zerne. He  called  on  me,  shook  hands  cordially,  and  said  at  once, 
without  any  preliminaries, 

"lam  substantially  an  obscure  person,  but  I  have  at  least  one 
distinction  to  my  credit  of  such  colossal  dimensions  that  it  entitles 
me  to  immortality— to  wit:  I  refused  a  book  of  yours,  and  for  this 
1  stand  without  competitor  ae  the  prize  ass  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." 

It  waa  a  most  handsome  apology,  and  I  told  him  so,  and  said 
it  was  a  long-delayed  revenge  but  was  sweeter  to  me  than  any 
other  tliat  could  be  devised;  that  during  the  lapsed  twenty-one 
y^ixs  I  had  in  fancy  taken  bis  life  several  times  every  year,  and 
always  in  new  and  increasingly  cruel  and  inhuman  ways,  but  that 
now  I  was  pacified,  appeased,  happy,  even  jubilant;  and  tlint 
thenceforth  I  should  hold  him  my  true  and  valued  friend  and 
never  kill  him  again. 

I  «*[K>rti«i  my  adventure  to  Webb,  and  he  bravely  said  that  not 
all  the  Carletons  in  the  universe  should  defeat  that  book ;  he  would 
jmblish  it  himself  on  a  ten  per  cent,  royalty.  A^nd  so  he  did.  He 
brought  it  out  in  blue  and  gold,  and  made  a  very  pretty  little  book 
of  it  I  think  he  named  it  "  The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of 
Calaversa  County,  and  Other  Sketches,"'  price  $1.25.  He  made 
ihe  platea  and  printed  and  bound  the  book  through  a  job-printing 
hoose^  and  published  it  through  tlie  American  News  Company, 

In  June  I  sailed  in  the  Quaker  City  Excursion.  I  returned  in 
November,  and  in  Washington  found  a  letter  from  Elisha  Bliss, 
of  the  American  Publishing  Company  of  Hartford,  offering  me 
five  per  cent,  royalty  on  a  book  which  should  recount  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Excursion.  In  lien  of  the  royalty,  I  was  offered  the  al- 
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temative  of  ten  thousand  dollars  cash  upon  delivery  of  the  mann- 
script.  I  consulted  A.  D.  Bichardson  and  he  said  ''take  the 
royalty/^  I  followed  his  advice  and  closed  with  Bliss.  By  my 
contract  I  was  to  deliver  the  manuscript  in  July  of  1868.  I  vrofe 
the  book  in  San  Francisco  and  delivered  the  manuscript  within 
contract  time.  Bliss  provided  a  multitude  of  illustrations  for 
the  book,  and  then  stopped  work  on  it.  The  contract  date  for  the 
issue  went  by,  and  there  was  no  explanation  of  this.  Time  drift- 
ed along  and  still  there  was  no  explanation.  I  was  lecturing  all 
over  the  country ;  and  about  thirty  times  a  day,  on  an  average,  I 
was  trying  to  answer  this  conundrum : 

"  When  is  your  book  coming  out  ?*' 

I  got  tired  of  inventing  new  answers  to  that  question,  and  by 
and  by  I  got  horribly  tired  of  the  question  itself.  Whoever  asked 
it  became  my  enemy  at  once,  and  I  was  usually  almost  eager  to 
make  that  appear. 

As  soon  as  I  was  free  of  the  lecture-field  I  hastened  to  Hart- 
ford to  make  inquiries.  Bliss  said  that  the  fault  was  not  his; 
that  he  wanted  to  publish  the  book  but  the  directors  of  his  Com- 
pany were  staid  old  fossils  and  were  afraid  of  it.  They  had  ex- 
amined the  book,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  of  the  opinion 
that  there  were  places  in  it  of  a  humorous  character.  Bliss  said 
the  house  had  never  published  a  book  that  had  a  suspicion  like 
that  attaching  to  it,  and  that  the  directors  were  afraid  that  a  de- 
parture of  this  kind  would  seriously  injure  the  house's  reputa- 
tion; that  he  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  was  not  permitted  to 
carry  out  his  contract.  One  of  the  directors,  a  Mr.  Drake — at 
least  he  was  the  remains  of  what  had  onoo  been  a  Mr.  Drake — 
invited  me  to  take  a  ride  with  him  in  his  bu/?gy,  and  I  went  along. 
He  was  a  pathetic  old  relic,  and  his  ways  and  his  talk  were  also 
pathetic.  He  had  a  delicate  purpose  in  view  and  it  took  him  some 
time  to  hearten  himself  sufficiently  to  carry  it  out,  but  at  last  he 
accomplished  it  He  explained  the  house's  difficulty  and  distress, 
as  Bliss  had  already  explained  it.  Then  he  frankly  threw  him- 
self and  the  house  upon  my  mercy  and  begged  me  to  take  away 
"  The  Innocents  Abroad ''  and  release  the  concern  from  the  con- 
tract. I  said  I  wouldn't — and  so  ended  the  interview  and  the 
buggy  excursion.  Then  I  warned  Bliss  that  ho  must  get  to  work 
or  I  should  make  trouble.  Ifo  acted  upon  the  warning,  and  set 
up  the  book  and  I  read  the  proofs.    Then  there  was  another  long 
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wait  and  no  explanation.  At  last  toward  the  end  of  July  (18(i!>,  T 
think),  I  lost  patience  and  telegraphed  Bliss  that  if  the  book  was 
not  on  sale  in  twenty-four  hours  I  should  bring  suit  for  damages* 
Tliat  ended  the  trouble.  Half  a  dozen  copies  were  bound  and 
placed  on  sale  within  the  required  time.  Then  the  canvassing 
began,  and  went  briskly  forward.  In  nine  months  the  book  took 
the  publishing  house  out  of  debt,  advanced  its  stock  from  twenty- 
five  to  two  hundred^  and  left  seventy  thousand  dollars  profit  to 
the  good.  It  was  Bliss  that  told  me  this — but  if  it  was  true,  it 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  told  the  truth  in  sijcty*five  years. 
He  was  bom  in  1804. 


IIL 


•  •.  .  This  was  in  1849.  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  then.  We 
ware  still  living  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sisdippi^  in  the  new  "  frame  "  house  built  by  my  father  five  years 
before.  That  is,  some  of  ns  lived  in  the  new  part,  the  rest  in  the 
old  part  back  of  it — the  "  L.*'  In  the  autumn  my  sister  gave  a 
party,  and  invited  all  the  marriageable  young  people  of  the  vil- 
lage. I  was  too  young  for  this  society,  and  was  too  bashful  to 
mingle  with  young  ladies,  anyway,  therefore  I  was  not  invited — 
at  least  not  for  the  whole  evening.  Ten  minutes  of  it  was  to  be 
my  whole  share.  I  was  to  do  the  part  of  a  bear  in  a  small  fairy 
play*  I  was  to  l)e  disguised  all  over  in  a  close-fitting  brown  hairy 
stuff  proper  for  a  liear.  About  half  past  ten  I  was  told  to  go  to 
my  room  and  put  on  this  disguise,  and  be  ready  in  half  an  hour. 
I  started,  but  changed  my  mind ;  for  I  wanted  to  practise  a  little, 
and  thnt  room  was  very  small,  I  crossed  over  to  the  large  unoc- 
cupied house  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Hill  streets,*  unaware 
thai  n  dozen  of  the  young  people  were  also  going  there  to  dress 
for  their  parts.  I  took  the  little  black  slave  boy,  Sandy,  with  me, 
and  we  selected  a  roomy  and  empty  chamber  on  the  second  floor. 
We  entered  it  talking,  and  this  gave  a  couple  of  half-dressed  young 
ladies  an  opportunity  to  take  refuge  behind  a  screen  undiscovered, 
Their  gowns  and  things  were  hanging  on  hooks  behind  the  door, 
but  I  did  not  see  them ;  it  was  Sandy  that  shut  Uie  door,  but  all 
his  heart  was  in  the  theatrirjil^^,  nnd  ho  w«s  ^^  unlikely  to  notice 
them  as  I  was  myself. 

That  was  a  rickety  screen,  with  many  hules  in  it,  but  as  I  did 
*  That  bouse  sUll  fitandi. 
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not  know  there  were  girls  behind  it,  I  was  not  disturbed  by  that 
detail.  If  I  had  known^  I  could  not  have  undressed  in  the  flood 
of  cruel  moonlight  that  was  pouring  in  at  the  curtainless  win- 
dows ;  I  should  have  died  of  shame.  Untroubled  by  apprehensionB, 
I  stripped  to  the  skin  and  began  my  practice.  I  was  full  of  am- 
bition; I  was  determined  to  make  a  hit;  I  was  burning  to  estab- 
lish a  reputation  as  a  bear  and  get  further  engagements;  so  I 
threw  myself  into  my  work  with  an  abandon  that  promised  great 
things.  I  capered  back  and  forth  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other  on  all  fours,  Sandy  applauding  with  enthusiasm ;  I  walked 
upright  and  growled  and  snapped  and  snarled;  I  stood  on  my 
head,  I  flimg  handsprings,  I  danced  a  lubberly  dance  with  my 
paws  bent  and  my  imaginary  snout  snifiing  from  side  to  side;  I 
did  everything  a  bear  could  do^  and  many  things  which  no  bear 
could  ever  do  and  no  bear  with  any  dignity  would  want  to  do^ 
anyway;  and  of  course  I  never  suspected  that  I  was  making  a 
spectacle  of  myself  to  any  one  but  Sandy.  At  last,  standing  on  my 
head,  I  paused  in  that  attitude  to  take  a  minute's  rest.  There  was 
a  moment's  silence,  then  Sandy  spoke  up  with  excited  interest  and 
said — 
"  Marse  Sam,  has  you  ever  seen  a  smoked  herring?'' 
"No.  What  is  that?" 
"  It's  a  fish." 

"  Well,  what  of  it?  Anything  peculiar  about  it?" 
"  Yes,  suh,  you  bet  you  dey  is.  Dey  eats  'em  guts  and  allT 
There  was  a  smothered  burst  of  feminine  snickers  from  behind 
the  screen !  All  the  strength  went  out  of  me  and  I  toppled  for- 
ward like  an  undermined  tower  and  brought  the  screen  down  with 
my  weight,  burying  the  yoimg  ladies  under  it.  In  their  fright  they 
discharged  a  couple  of  piercing  screams — and  possibly  others, 
but  I  did  not  wait  to  coimt.  I  snatched  my  clothes  and  fled  to  the 
dark  hall  below,  Sandy  following.  I  was  dressed  in  half  a  minute, 
and  out  the  back  way.  I  swore  Sandy  to  eternal  silence,  then  we 
went  away  and  hid  until  the  party  was  over.  The  ambition  was 
all  out  of  me.  I  could  not  have  faced  that  giddy  company  after 
my  adventure,  for  there  would  be  two  performers  there  who 
knew  my  secret,  and  would  be  privately  laughing  at  mo  all  the 
lime.  I  was  searched  for  but  not  found,  and  the  bear  had  to  bo 
played  by  a  young  gentleman  in  his  civilized  clothes.  The  house 
was  still  and  everybody  asleep  when  I  flnally  ventured  home.    I 
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Ter)f'  heavy-hearted,  and  full  of  a  sense  of  disgrace.  Pinned 
to  my  pillow  I  found  a  slip  of  paper  which  bore  a  line  that  did 
not  lighten  my  heart,  but  only  made  my  face  burn.  It  wa&  written 
in  a  laboriously  disguised  band,  and  these  were  its  moekiDg  terms : 
"  You  probably  couldn't  have  played  hear,  but  you  played  bare 
very  well— oh,  very  very  well  T* 

We  think  boys  are  rude,  unseneitive  animals,  but  it  is  not  so 
in  all  case^-    Each  hoy  has  one  or  two  sensitive  spots,  and  if  yo^ 

I  can  find  out  where  they  are  located  you  have  only  to  touch  them 
and  you  can  scorch  him  as  with  fire.  I  suffered  miserably  over 
that  episode,  I  expected  that  the  facts  would  be  all  over  the 
village  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  not  so.  The  secret  remained 
confined  to  the  two  girls  and  Sandy  and  me.  That  was  some 
appeasement  of  my  pain,  but  it  was  far  from  sufficient — the  main 
trouble  remained:  1  was  under  four  mocking  eyes,  and  it  might 
afi  well  have  been  a  thoug»and,  for  I  suspected  all  girls'  eyes  of 
being  the  ones  I  so  dreaded.     During  several  weeks  I  could  not 

I  look  any  young  lady  in  the  face ;  I  dropped  ray  eyes  in  confusion 
when  any  one  of  them  smiled  upon  me  and  gave  me  greeting; 
and  I  said  to  myself,  *'  TJuii  is  one  of  them/'  and  got  quickly 
away.  Of  course  I  was  meeting  the  right  girls  everywhere,  but  if 
they  ever  let  slip  any  Ijetraying  sign  I  was  not  bright  enough  to 
catch  it  When  I  left  Hannibal  four  years  later,  the  secret  was  still 
aeeret;  I  had  never  guessed  those  girls  out,  and  waa  no  longer 

'  expecting  to  do  it.    Nor  wanting  to,  either. 

One  of  the  dearest  and  prettiest  girls  in  the  village  at  the  time 
of  my  mishap  waa  one  whom  I  will  call  Mary  Wilson,  because  that 
was  not  her  name.  She  was  twenty  years  old ;  she  was  dainty  and 
sweet,  peach-bloomy  and  exquisite,  gracious  and  lovely  in  char- 
acter, and  I  stood  in  awe  of  her,  for  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  made 
out  of  angel-clay  and  rightfully  unapproachable  by  an  unholy 
ordinary  kind  of  a  boy  like  me,  I  probably  never  suspected  her, 
But^ 

The  scene  changes.  To  Calcutta  —  forty -seven  years  later. 
It  waa  in  1896.  1  arrived  there  on  my  lecturing  trip.  As  I 
entered  the  hotel  a  divine  vision  passed  out  ot  it,  clothed  in  the 
glory  of  the  Indian  sunshine — the  Mary  Wilson  of  my  long- 
vanished  boyhood  I  It  was  a  startling  thing*  Before  I  could  re- 
cover fn>m  the  bewildering  shock  and  apeak  to  her  ahe  waa  gone, 
I  thought  maybe  I  had  peen  an  apparition,  but  it  waa  not  so,  she 
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was  fleeh.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  other  Mary,  the 
original  Mary.  That  Mary,  now  a  widow,  was  up-atairs,  and 
presently  sent  for  me.  She  was  old  and  gray-haired,  but  she  lodced 
young  and  was  very  handsome.  We  sat  down  and  talked.  We 
steeped  our  thirsty  souls  in  the  reviving  wine  of  the  past,  the  beau- 
tiful past,  the  dear  and  lamented  past;  we  uttered  the  names  that 
had  been  silent  upon  our  lips  for  fifty  years,  and  it  was  as  if  they 
were  made  of  music;  with  reverent  hands  we  unburied  our  dead, 
the  mates  of  our  youth,  and  caressed  them  with  our  speech;  we 
searched  the  dusty  chambers  of  our  memories  and  dragged  forth 
incident  after  incident,  episode  after  episode,  folly  after  folly, 
and  lauded  such  good  laughs  over  them,  with  the  tears  running 
down;  and  finally  Mary  said  suddenly,  and  without  any  leading 
up— 

"Tell  me!  What  is  the  special  peculiarity  of  smdced  her- 
rings T 

It  seemed  a  strange  question  at  such  a  hallowed  time  as  this. 
And  so  inconsequential,  too.  I  was  a  little  shocked.  And  yet  I 
was  aware  of  a  stir  of  some  kind  away  back  in  the  deeps  of  my 
memory  somewhere.  It  set  me  to  musing — ^thinking — searching. 
Smoked  herrings.  Smoked  herrings.  The  peculiarity  of  smo. . . . 
I  glanced  up.  Her  face  was  grave,  but  there  was  a  dim  and 
shadowy  twinkle  in  her  eye  which —  All  of  a  sudden  I  knew! 
and  far  away  down  in  the  hoary  past  I  heard  a  remembered  voice 
murmur,  "  Dey  eats  'em  guts  and  all  V^ 

"At — ^last!  I've  found  one  of  you,  anyway!  Who  was  the 
other  girl?'' 

But  she  drew  the  line  there.    She  wouldn't  tell  me. 


IV. 

.  .  .  But  it  was  on  a  bench  in  Washington  Square  that  I  saw 
the  most  of  Louis  Stevenson.  It  was  an  outing  that  lasted  an 
hour  or  more,  and  was  very  pleasant  and  sociable.  I  had  come 
with  him  from  his  house,  where  I  had  been  paying  my  respects 
to  his  family.  His  business  in  the  Square  was  to  absorb  the  sun- 
shine. He  was  most  scantily  furnished  with  flesh,  his  clothes 
seemed  to  fall  into  hollows  as  if  there  might  be  nothing  inside 
but  the  frame  for  a  sculptor's  statue.  His  long  face  and  lank  hair 
and  dark  complexion  and  musing  and  melancholy  expression 
seemed  to  fit  these  details  justly  and  harmoniously,  and  the  alto« 
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gather  of  it  aeemed  espeolall;  planned  to  gather  the  rays  of  your 
obsenration  and  focalize  them  upon  Stevenson's  special  dietinctioo 
and  commanding  feature^  his  splendid  eyes.  They  burned  with 
a  smouldering  rich  fire  under  the  i*euUiouBe  of  his  brows,  and 
they  made  him  beautiful 

I  said  I  thought  he  was  right  about  the  others,  but  mistaken 
as  to  Bret  Harte;  in  substance  I  said  that  Hiirte  was  good  com- 
pany and  a  thin  but  pleasant  talker;  that  he  was  always  bright, 
but  never  brilliant;  that  in  this  matter  he  must  not  be  classed 
with  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  nor  must  any  other  man,  ancient 
or  modern;  that  Aldrich  was  always  witty,  always  brilliant,  if 
there  was  anybody  present  capable  of  striking  his  flint  at  the  right 
angle;  that  Aldrich  was  as  sure  and  prompt  and  unfailing  as  tlie 
red-hot  iron  on  the  blacksmith's  anvil — you  had  only  to  hit  it 
competently  to  make  it  deliver  an  eicplosion  of  sparks.    I  added — 

"  Aldrich  has  never  bad  his  peer  for  prompt  and  pithy  and 
witty  and  humorous  sayings.  None  has  equalled  him,  certainly 
none  has  surpassed  him,  in  the  felicity  of  phrasing  with  which  he 
clothed  these  children  of  his  fancy.  Aldrich  waa  always  brilliant, 
he  couldn't  help  it^  he  is  a  fire-opal  set  round  with  rose  dia- 
monds; when  he  is  not  speaking,  you  know  that  his  dainty  fancies 
are  twinkling  and  glimmering  around  in  him;  when  he  speaks 
the  diamonds  flash.  Yes,  he  was  always  brilliant,  he  will  always 
be  brilliant;  he  will  be  brilliant  in  hell^ — ^you  will  see/' 

StevenaoD,  smiling  a  chuckly  smile,  "  I  hope  not/' 

**  Well,  you  will,  and  he  will  dim  even  those  ruddy  fires  and  look 
like  a  transfigured  Adonis  backed  against  a  pink  sunset/' 
•  •«>««•• 

There  on  that  liemeh  wc  struck  out  a  new  phrase — one  or  the 
other  of  us,  I  don't  remember  which  —  *^  submerged  renown/' 
Variations  were  discussed :  "  submerged  fame,'*  '*  submerged  repu- 
tation/' and  so  on,  and  a  choice  waa  made ;  "  submerged  renown  " 
was  elec^ted,  I  believe.  This  important  matter  rose  out  of  an  in- 
cident which  had  been  happening  to  Stevenson  in  Albany.  While 
in  a  book-shop  or  book-stall  there  he  had  noticed  a  long  rank  of 
amall  books,  cheaply  but  neatly  gotten  up,  and  bearing  such  titles 
as  "Davifi'a  Selected  Speeches/'  **  Davit's  Selected  Poetry," 
Davis's  Uiis  and  Davis's  that  and  Davis^s  the  other  thing ;  compi- 
lationa,  every  one  of  them,  each  with  a  brief,  compact,  intelligent 
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and  useful  introductory  chapter  by  this  same  Dayis,  whose  first 
name  I  have  forgotten.  Stevenson  had  begun  the  matter  witii  this 
question: 

^^  Can  you  name  the  American  author  whose  fame  and  accept- 
ance stretch  widest  in  the  States?^' 

I  thought  I  could^  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
modest  to  speak  out,  in  the  circumstances.  So  I  difSdoitly  said 
nothing.    Stevenson  noticed,  and  said — 

"  Save  your  delicacy  for  another  time — ^you  are  not  the  one. 
For  a  shilling  you  can't  name  the  American  author  of  widest 
note  and  popularity  in  the  States.    But  I  can.'' 

Then  he  went  on  and  told  about  that  Albany  incident  He  had 
inquired  of  the  shopman — 

"Who  is  this  Davis?" 

The  answer  was — 

"  An  author  whose  books  have  to  have  freight-trains  to  carry 
them,  not  baskets.    Apparently  you  have  not  heard  of  him  P' 

Stevenson  said  no,  this  was  the  first  time.    The  man  said — 

"  Nobody  has  heard  of  Davis :  you  may  ask  all  around  and  you 
will  see.  You  never  see  his  name  mentioned  in  print,  not  even 
in  advertisement;  these  things  are  of  no  use  to  Davis,  not  any 
more  than  they  are  to  the  wind  and  the  sea.  You  never  see  one 
of  Davis's  books  floating  on  top  of  the  United  States,  but  put  on 
your  diving  armor  and  get  yourself  lowered  away  down  and  down 
and  down  till  you  strike  the  dense  region,  the  sunless  region  of 
eternal  drudgery  and  starvation  wages — there  you'll  find  them  by 
the  million.  The  man  that  gets  that  market,  his  fortune  is  made, 
his  bread  and  butter  are  safe,  for  those  people  will  never  go  back 
on  him.  An  author  may  have  a  reputation  which  is  confined  to 
the  surface,  and  lose  it  and  become  pitied,  then  despised,  then 
forgotten,  entirely  forgotten— the  frequent  steps  in  a  surface 
reputation.  A  surface  reputation,  however  great,  is  always  mor- 
tal, and  always  killable  if  you  go  at  it  right — with  pins  and  needles, 
and  quiet  slow  poison,  not  with  the  club  and  tomahawk.  But  it 
is  a  different  matter  with  the  submerged  reputation— down  in 
the  deep  water;  once  a  favorite  there,  always  a  favorite;  once  be- 
loved, always  beloved ;  once  respected,  always  respected,  honored, 
and  believed  in.  For,  what  the  reviewer  says  never  finds  its  way 
down  into  those  placid  deeps;  nor  the  newspaper  sneers,  nor  any 
breath  of  the  winds  of  slander  blowing  above.    Down  there  they 
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nerer  hear  of  these  thlDgg.  Their  idol  may  be  painted  clay,  up 
them  at  the  aurface,  and  fade  and  waste  and  crumble  and  blow 
away,  there  being  much  weather  there;  but  down  below  he  is 
gold  and  adamant  and  indeetructible.'' 


V. 

ITiig  id  from  this  morning*B  paper: 

MARK    TWAIN    LEriER    SOLD. 
Written  to  Thom<ts  }^a4t^  it  Proposed  a  Joint  Tour, 

A  iilark  Twain  autograph  letter  brought  $42  ycsterdjiy  at  the  auction 
by  the  Merwiu-CUyton  Company  of  the  library  and  com*»pcindcnc€  of 
the  late  Thomaa  Nasi,  cartoonist.  The  letter  ia  nine  pages  note  paper, 
is  dated  Hartford,  Nor.  12,  1677,  and  is  addreaaed  to  Nasi.  It  readi 
in  part  as  foUowa; 

HARTrotto,  Nov,  IZ. 

My  Dear  Kast;  I  did  not  think  1  should  ever  stand  on  a  platform 
again  until  the  time  was  come  for  me  to  say  I  die  innocent.  But  the 
t^nnie  old  offer f!  ke^p  arriving  Uiat  have  arriven  every  year,  and  been 
every  year  declined — $500  for  Louisville,  $500  for  St.  Louis,  $1,000  gold 
for  two  aights  in  Toronto,  half  gross  proceeds  for  New  York,  Bostoo, 
Brooklyn,  fte.  I  have  declined  them  all  just  as  usual,  though  sorely 
tempted  as  usual. 

Now,  I  do  not  decline  because  I  mind  talking  to  an  audience,  but 
because  (I)  travelling  alone  is  so  heart-breakingly  dreary,  and  (2| 
ahouldering  the  whole  show  is  such  cheer-killing  responsibility. 

Therefore  I  now  propose  to  you  what  you  proposed  to  me  in  No- 
vember, 1867 — ten  years  ago,  (when  I  was  unknown,)  viz.;  That  you 
should  stand  on  the  platform  and  make  pictures,  and  I  stand  by  you 
and  blackguard  the  audience.  I  should  enormously  enjoy  meandering 
around  (to  big  towns — don't  want  to  go  to  little  ones)  with  you  for 
company. 

The  tetter  includes  a  schedule  of  cities  and  the  number  of  appearanoea 
planned  for  each. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  say  it 
Tnyself  lest  other  competent  persons  should  forp^t  to  do  it.  It 
appears  that  four  of  my  ancient  letters  were  sold  at  auction,  three 
of  them  at  twenty-seven  dollars,  twentj'-eight  dollars,  and  twenty- 
nine  dollars  respectively,  and  the  one  above  raentioniid  at  forty- 
three  dollars.  There  is  one  very  gratifying  circumstance  about 
thiss  to  wit:  that  my  literature  has  more  than  held  its  own  as 
regards  money  value  through  this  stretch  of  thirty -six  years.  I 
judge  that  the  forty-three-dollar  letter  must  have  gone  at  about 
ten  cents  a  word,  whereas  if  I  had  written  it  to-day  its  market 
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rate  would  be  thirty  cents — so  I  have  increased  in  value  two  or 
three  hundred  per  cent.  I  note  another  gratifying  circumstanoe 
— that  a  letter  of  General  Grant's  sold  at  something  short  of 
eighteen  dollars.  I  can't  rise  to  General  Grant's  lofty  place  in  the 
estimation  of  this  nation^  but  it  is  a  deep  happiness  to  me  to  know 
that  when  it  comes  to  epistolary  literature  he  can't  sit  in  the 
front  seat  along  with  me. 

This  reminds  me — nine  years  ago,  when  we  were  living  in  Ted- 
worth  Square,  London,  a  report  was  cabled  to  the  American  jour- 
nals that  I  was  dying.  I  was  not  the  one.  It  was  another 
Clemens,  a  cousin  of  mine, — Dr.  J.  Ross  Clemens,  now  of  St. 
Louis — ^who  was  due  to  die  but  presently  escaped,  by  some  chi- 
canery or  other  characteristic  of  the  tribe  of  Clemens.  The  Lon- 
don representatives  of  the  American  papers  began  to  iBock  in^ 
with  American  cables  in  their  hands,  to  inquire  into  my  condition. 
There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  and  each  in  his  turn  was 
astonished,  and  disappointed,  to  find  me  reading  and  smoking  in 
my  study  and  worth  next  to  nothing  as  a  text  for  transatlantic 
news.  One  of  these  men  was  a  gentle  and  kindly  and  grave  and 
sympathetic  Irishman,  who  hid  his  sorrow  the  best  he  could,  and 
tried  to  look  glad,  and  told  me  that  his  paper,  the  Evening  Sun, 
had  cabled  him  that  it  was  reported  in  New  York  that  I  was  dead. 
What  should  he  cable  in  reply  ?    I  said — 

"  Say  the  report  is  greatly  exaggerated." 

He  never  smiled,  but  went  solenmly  away  and  sent  the  cable 
in  those  words.  The  remark  hit  the  world  pleasantly,  and  to  this 
day  it  keeps  turning  up,  now  and  then,  in  the  newspapers  when 
people  have  occasion  to  discount  exaggerations. 

The  next  man  was  also  an  Irishman.  He  had  his  New  York 
cablegram  in  his  hand — from  the  New  York  World — and  he  was 
80  evidently  trying  to  get  around  that  cable  with  invented  soft- 
nesses and  palliations  that  my  curiosity  was  aroused  and  I  wanted 
to  see  what  it  did  really  say.  So  when  occasion  offered  I  slipped 
it  out  of  his  hand.    It  said, 

"  If  Mark  Twain  dying  send  five  hundred  words.  If  dead  send 
a  thousand.'' 

Now  that  old  letter  of  mine  sold  yesterday  for  forty-three  dol- 
lars.   When  I  am  dead  it  will  be  worth  eighty-six. 

Mabk  Twain. 
'(To  be  continued.) 


REFORM   AND   REFORMERS. 
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When  a  notorious  Tammany  oilicial  went  on  the  stump  and 
cried  "  To  Hell  with  Keform/*  many  simple  folk  were  shocked  and 
many  less  simple  pretended  to  be  shocked.  But  the  blatant  spoils- 
man was  only  voicing  violently  a  sentiment  which  must  often 
have  been  felt^  more  or  less  clearly^  by  many  an  honest  man  who 
happened  to  be  endowed  with  a  full  share  of  the  invaluable  quality 
for  which  we  have  no  better  name  than  "  sense-of -humor."  It  was 
this  sentiment  which  moved  Curtis  (recalling  the  Brook  Farmers) 
to  assert  that  ^^  no  wise  man  is  long  a  Reformer,  for  wisdom  sees 
plainly  that  growth  is  steady,  sure,  and  neither  ccmdemns  nor 
rejects  what  is  or  has  been,"  whereas  "  Beform  is  organized  dis- 
trust/' It  was  this  sentiment  which  moved  Lowell  (having 
Garrison  in  mind)  to  declare  that  "  there  never  has  been  a  leader 
of  Reform  who  was  not  also  a  blackguard." 

In  the  "Blithedale  Romance,"  Hawthorne,  drawing  on  his 
experiences  with  the  same  group  of  enthusiasts  that  Curtis  had 
associated  with,  warns  us  that  "  no  sagacious  man  will  long  retain 
his  sagacity  if  he  live  exclusively  among  Reformers  and  progress- 
ive people,  without  periodically  returning  into  the  settled  system 
of  things,  to  correct  himself  by  a  new  observation  from  that  old 
standpoint."  The  biographer  of  Parkman  tells  us  how  that  clear- 
eyed  and  high-minded  historian  was  ever  ready  to  "ride  hard 
against  idealists  and  Reformers,"  holding  that  transcendentalism 
was  weakening  to  common  sense  and  dangerous  to  practical  aims. 
**  The  ideal  Reformer,"  snid  Parkman,  "  is  generally  a  nuisance 
when  he  tries  to  deal  with  the  broad  and  many-sided  question? 
involved  in  the  government  of  nations."  Colonel  Higginson, 
after  a  wide  experience  of  women  and  men,  has  assured  us  that 
"  Reformers  are  like  Eskimo  dogs,  which  must  be  hitched  te  ib* 
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sledge  each  by  a  separate  thong;  if  put  in  a  common  hamessy  tfaej 
turn  and  eat  each  other  up.''  And  Emerson,  after  declaring  that 
he  liked  best  ''the  strong  and  worthy  persons  who  support  the 
social  order  without  hesitation  or  misgiving/'  asserted  that  ''Ihe 
professed  philanthropists,  it  is  strange  and  horrible  to  say,  are 
an  altogether  odious  set  of  people  whom  one  would  shun  as  the 
worst  of  bores  and  canters." 

Here  is  a  striking  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  if  we  are  justified 
in  suspecting  a  sinister  motive  in  the  frank  desire  of  the  Tam- 
many office-seeker  to  send  below  the  thing  he  had  reason  to  hate, 
we  can  impute  no  mean  motive  to  Lowell,  to  Curtis  and  to  Hig- 
ginson,  who  proved  themselves  active  in  good  works.  And  if 
Hawthorne  and  Parkman  and  Emerson  were  never  actual  leaders 
in  any  specific  improvement  of  public  affairs,  we  know  them  as 
men  of  lofty  character  and  of  transparent  sincerity.  Why  is  it 
that  these  men,  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  heroic  chiefs  are 
made,  seem  to  be  united  in  disliking  and  in  distrusting  not  only 
the  noble  army  of  Reformers  but  also  the  sacred  cause  of  Bef orm 
itself?  They,  at  least,  had  no  personal  reason  to  think  ill  of 
it;  they  had  no  occasion  to  fear  it;  they  were  ever  ready  to  do 
what  might  lie  in  their  power  to  help  along  the  millennium;  and, 
if  they  held  these  hostile  or  contemptuous  opinions,  we  may  rest 
assured  they  had  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  friends  of  progress  and 
that  they  would  not  subscribe  to  Professor  William  James's 
declaration  that  "  for  morality,  life  is  a  war,  and  the  service  of 
the  highest  is  a  sort  of  cosmic  patriotism,  which  also  calls  for 
volunteers."  It  is  not  that  they  would  hesitate  to  approve  of 
Whittier's  advice  to  a  youth  of  fifteen :  "  My  lad,  if  thou  wouldst 
win  success,  join  thyself  to  some  unpopular  but  noble  cause."  It 
is  not  that  they  were  eager  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  to  adopt  the  practices  of  the  Impuritans.  It  is  not  that 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  as  their  own  the  bitter  remark 
attributed  to  the  late  Thomas  B.  Reed,  "  When  Dr.  Johnson  said 
that  Patriotism  was  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  he  did  not 
foresee  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  word  Reform."  But  al- 
though Lowell  and  Curtis  and  Higginson  might  not  be  prepared 
to  echo  the  sharp  saying  of  that  cynical  but  devoted  public 
servant,  none  of  them  would  fail  to  understand  what  Reed  meant 
and  to  appreciate  the  reasons  which  moved  him  to  say  it 
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In  any  attempt  to  explain  this  attitude  of  theirs  the  first  eug- 
g^tion  which  forces  itself  on  u&  ia,  that  the  Reformer  is  very 
likely  to  be  lacking  in  the  sense-of-huxnorj  without  which  a  man 
is  more  or  leea  incapacitate^  from  getting  along  coniforta.bly  with 
hifl  fellows.  By  the  very  fact  that  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  a  single  improvement,  he  haa  reduced  hie 
sense  of  proportion.  He  is  likely  to  resemble  the  ch&racter  in 
Ibaen's  "  Wild  Duck,"  who  is  dejicribed  as  "  snfTering  from  chronic 
integrity  in  an  acute  form  " ;  and  he  tenda  to  have  a  certain  like- 
ness alao  to  the  character  in  Turgeneff's  **  Dimitri  Eoudine/' 
who  to<A  himself  so  seriously  that  "  he  looked  like  his  own  statue 
erected  by  a  national  subecription."  He  feels  himself  exalted  by 
the  elevation  of  his  own  aim  in  life ;  and  it  is  hard  for  him  not  to 
become  convinced  that  he  ia  right  and  always  rights  whereaa  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  wrong  and  always  wrong. 
Slowly  but  surely^  as  the  year^  roll  by,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  alone  poaaesaes  the  secret  of  wisdom^  and  that  he 
nlone  holds  the  universe  by  the  tail* 

\VTien  Charles  Sumner  was  elected  Senator,  Theodore  Parker 
wrote  him,  "  I  hope  you  will  build  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  look 
to  Eternity  for  your  justification."  Now,  when  a  man  h  looking 
to  Eternity  and  building  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  he  may  very  easily 
accept  himself  as  a  prophet  and  believe  that  his  denunciation  of 
evil  is  the  result  of  direct  inspiration.  In  time,  aa  he  finds  his 
burning  words  wasted  on  stubborn  ears,  he  may  be  moved  to  the 
increasing  virulence  of  invective  which  is  prone  to  call  forth, 
though  never  to  justify,  the  retaliatory  brutality  of  personal  as- 
sault Reform  is  tarnished,  aa  Religion  ia  stained,  when  those 
who  declare  theanselvea  its  followers  discover  themselves  to  be 
lacking  in  the  ordinary  decenciea  of  civilization.  There  is  no 
denying  that  there  are  to^ay  among  the  so-oalled  anti-Imperialiata 
and  among  those  who  are  now  urging  Total  Abstinence,  aa  there 
were  half  a  century  ago  among  the  Anti-slavery  leaders,  not  a  few, 
in  good  standing  among  their  conscientious  aaaoctatea,  who  have 
proved  themselves  recklese  in  mierepreaentation  and  malignant 
in  imputing  evil  motives  to  their  opponents.  Apparently,  some 
of  those  who  plant  themaelves  on  a  lofty  pinnacle  far  above  the 
commoo  herd  of  mankind,  to  proclaim  a  higher  rule  of  life  than 
that  which  the  rest  of  the  world  seems  willing  to  accept^  feel 
themaelves  thereby  freed  from  the  obligations  prescribed  for  us 
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all  by  every-day  courtesy,  and  sometimes  even  from  those  imposed 
by  common  honesty. 

Something  of  the  same  unscnipulonsness,  due  to  intensity  of 
conviction,  has  been  discovered  also  in  certain  religions  enthu- 
siasts; and  Qeorge  Eliot, — so  Mr.  O.  J.  Holyoake  has  recently 
recorded, — ^held  it  as  a  solemn  conviction,  the  result  of  a  lifetime 
of  observation,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  thoughts  of  men  and 
women  are  removed  from  the  earth  in  which  they  live  to  an  in- 
visible world,  they  are  led  to  n^lect  their  duty  to  each  other. 
Whether  this  opinion  of  the  emancipated  novelist  is  well  founded 
or  not,  there  is  justification  for  the  belief  that  those  who  focus 
their  thoughts  on  a  single  object,  in  which  the  rest  of  us  take  a 
less  lively  interest,  and  which  is  to  be  achieved  only  by  protracted 
agitation,  are  very  likely  to  be  led  after  a  while  to  see  this  single 
object  out  of  all  proportion  and  overshadowing  everything  else 
in  the  world.  In  time,  opposition  enrages  them;  and  they  begin 
to  feel  that  it  can  be  due  only  to  the  malign  influence  of  a  per- 
sonal devil.  They  are  firmly  assured  that  he  who  is  not  with  them 
is  against  them:  and  they  are  no  longer  in  doubt  that  he  who  is 
against  them  is  an  enemy  of  mankind.  Thus  it  was  that  Garrison, 
never  a  lovely  character,  was  moved  to  denounce  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  ^'a  league  with  Death  and  a  covenant 
with  Hell.''  In  violence,  as  in  vocabulary,  this  is  really  not  so 
very  unlike  the  Tammany  outcry,  "  To  Hell  with  Reform." 

Even  when  the  sincere  Beformer  of  this  type,  the  disinterested 
and  public-spirited  citizen,  is  able  to  refrain  from  vulgar  out- 
breaks of  temper,  he  may  yet  jrield  to  the  temptation  of  despising 
the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  fail  to  be  moved  by  his 
appeals  and  who  refuse  to  look  at  the  world  from  his  special 
standpoint.  It  is  difficult  indeed  for  him  not  to  feel  self-satis- 
faction in  his  own  superior  sagacity  and  in  his  own  more  sensi- 
tive integrity;  and  this  self-satisfaction  is  perilously  close  to  con- 
ceit By  the  very  fact  that  he  sees  a  need  for  action  which  others 
fail  to  see,  he  can  hardly  help  thinking  himself  more  far-sighted 
than  the  average.  By  the  very  act  of  taking  trouble  for  the 
general  good,  when  his  fellows  stand  by  inert,  he  is  forced  to 
find  himself  more  public-spirited  than  other  citizens.  He  is 
sorely  tempted  to  r^;ard  his  own  coterie  of  come-outers  as  the  sole 
reservoirs  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 

This  leads  him  to  resent  bitterly  all  adverse  criticism  of  his 
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Ael»;  and  it  brings  him  gometiines  to  the  verge  of  unscrupulous- 
0686.  Conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  convinced  of  his  own  die- 
mterestednoss,  assured  of  Ws  own  sagacity,  devoted  to  the  duty 
of  hastening  the  delayed  triumph  of  his  cause,  he  is  sometimeg 
brought  to  accept  the  indefensible  theory  that  the  end  justifiea 
the  means.  He  is  sometinieg  only  too  willing  to  "  fight  the  devil 
with  fire/'  Now,  a  good  man,  who  was  also  a  wise  man^  would 
know  that  no  maxim  is  falser  than  that  which  suggests  this 
method  of  battling  with  Satan.  Fire  is  the  devil's  own  element, 
and  he  has  never  any  fear  of  the  flames.  What  he  flees  from  is 
holy  watar;  and  the  Reformer  who  allows  the  adversary  the  choice 
of  weapons*  is  a  dead  man  before  the  ground  is  paced  for  the  duel. 

The  Reformer  of  this  type,  sincere  aa  he  may  be,  devoted  and 
disinterested,  often  narrows  his  outlook  till  he  loses  all  sense  of 
proportion;  and,  when  violence  of  speech  is  followed  by  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  action,  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the 
first  As  he  develops  these  unamiable  qualities  he  is  increasingly 
unlikely  to  endear  himself  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  he  is  thereby 
thrown  bacJc  on  his  associates,  many  of  them  already  infdcted  with 
similar  failings.  Or  he  is  forced  to  fellowship  with  himself  alone ; 
and  thus  he  is  in  danger  of  developing  the  deadly  disease  which 
has  aptly  been  termed  "moral  egotism."  As  a  shrewd  observer 
has  pointed  out,  "  no  egotism  is  so  vulnerable  as  moral  egotism ; 
and  in  no  field  of  action — not  even  in  religion — is  its  influence 
more  hurtful  than  in  politics/'  Against  this  moral  egotism  few 
Reformers  are  immune,  only  those  of  complete  sanity  of  lx>dy  and 
mind,  only  thoj^e  indeed  whom  nature  has  happily  protected  by 
a  double  proportion  of  that  universal  aseptic  for  which  we  have 
only  an  inadequate  name — "  the  sense-of-humor.'* 

After  all,  "  the  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  their  best,"  as  the 
Puritan  soldier  said  long  ago ;  and  Reformers  of  this  type,  ardent 
and  sincere,  although  often  violent  and  sometimes  unscrupulous, 
need  to  be  separated  sharply  from  Reformers  of  another  type, 
who  almost  justify  Emerson^s  dismiasal  of  them  wi  ** canters" 
Not  quite  do  they  justify  it;  for,  although  their  purpose  is  less 
single  and  although  their  public  spirit  is  contaminated  by  self- 
eedking,  they  are  not  altogether  humbugs,  and  they  do  really  be- 
Here  in  what  they  preach.  They  are  honestly  interested  in  the 
Reform  they  are  advocating,  even  though  they  are  far  more  in- 
terested in  themselves.  They  urge  it  partly  for  ita  own  sake,  no 
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doubt,  but  partly  also  that  they  may  claim  credit  to  themselves 
for  its  aocomplidmient  They  do  not  so  much  identify  themselves 
with  the  movement  as  they  identify  the  movement  with  them- 
selves. They  wish  to  see  the  cause  conquer,  but  they  are  even  more 
eager  to  push  themselves  into  the  b^t  places  in  the  triumphal 
procession, — ^not  too  far  behind  the  big  drum.  They  are  ever 
voluble  in  interviews  and  vociferous  on  the  platform;  and  they 
are  never  afraid  to  march  up  to  the  camera's  mouth. 

Far  more  than  the  over-strenuous  enthusiasts  of  the  first  type 
do  these  self-advertising  notoriety-seekers  of  this  second  type 
bring  discredit  on  the  movements  with  which  they  see  their  ad- 
vantage in  associating  themselves.  Even  if  they  are  not  whoUy 
hypocrites,  they  stand  forth  offensive  in  the  sight  of  man.  They 
justify  Emerson's  liking  for  "  the  strong  and  worthy  persons  who 
support  the  social  order  without  hesitation  or  misgiving/'  They 
justify  the  hearty  contempt  which  the  better  class  of  practical 
politicians,  who  are  unpretentiously  engaged  in  real  work,  so  often 
express  toward  Bef  ormers  in  general,  and  which  the  late  Mr.  Beed 
crystallized  in  the  cynical  saying  already  quoted.  They  are  the 
originals  of  the  sham  Etef  ormer  whom  Ibsen  set  on  the  stage  in 
Stensgaard  and  whom  Sardou  satirized  as  Babagas — although 
they  often  have  commingled  with  their  self-seeking  somewhat 
more  honesty  of  purpose  than  we  find  in  the  contemptible  crea- 
tures etched  by  the  Norw^ian  dramatist  and  by  the  Parisian 
playwright 

They  are  not  plain  hypocrites,  like  Tartuffe,  for  not  only  do 
th^  lack  the  depth  of  that  appalling  personality,  but  they  are 
sincere,  even  if  they  are  shallow.  With  them  Reform  is  no  mere 
cloak,  snatched  up  hurriedly  in  the  hour  of  need ;  it  is  the  gar- 
ment they  have  chosen  to  clothe  themselves  in,  that  they  may 
take  part  in  the  parade.  They  are  really  soldiers  in  the  cause 
whose  uniform  they  wear,  and  they  are  volunteers  also,  but  they 
have  an  eye  to  the  bounty  and  to  the  pension.  That  they  are 
marching  forward  with  the  flag  never  prevents  them  from  seek- 
ing their  own  profit,  often  in  devious  ways.  Some  of  the  most 
contemptible  intriguing  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to  behold  was 
the  work  of  one  who  was  forever  "holding  high  the  banner  of 
the  Ideal**;  and  quite  the  most  contemptible  act  of  selfish  cow- 
ardice within  my  knowledge  was  committed  by  one  who  stood  be- 
fore the  public  as  the  very  embodiment  of  Bef orm,  and  who  as  a 
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Reformer  waa  perfectly  sincere,  although  undeniably  self -seeking. 
WTien  we  come  to  contrast  the  two  types  of  Reformer  that  have 
been  considered,  we  find  that  it  ie  difficult  to  draw  a  precise  lino 
marking  off  the  one  from  the  other.  At  the  head  of  one  ty[>e 
there  is  stalwart  disintercgtednessj  and  at  the  foot  of  the  other 
there  is  shallow  self-seeking,  but  in  the  middle  they  shade  into 
each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees,  since  there  is  often  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  self-esteem  in  the  one  and  more  than  a  leaven  of 
sincerity  in  the  other* 

A  third  type  there  U^  which  it  is  not  easy  to  set  off  sharply 
from  the  second.  In  this  third  class,  we  find  the  men  whose 
fervor  in  behalf  of  a  noble  cause  seems  to  have  its  source,  more 
or  less,  in  their  desire  to  get  into  better  company  than  their 
reputation  would  warrant.  They  seek  to  put  forward  their  civic 
virtues  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  for  their  private  looseness  or 
their  business  laxity.  They  are  the  bad  men  who  advocate  one 
good  things  possibly  because  no  man  is  absolutely  bad,  but  more 
probably  because  they  see  in  this  advocacy  a  chance  to  associate 
themselves  witli  good  men,  who  would  not  otherwise  be  willing 
to  fellowship  with  them.  Reform  makes  strange  bedfellows;  and 
even  men  of  the  purest  character  are  rarely  over-particular  in 
refusing  the  aid  of  voluntary  allies  whose  own  record  is  far  from 
spotless.  Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  them  wolves  in  sheep's 
clotliing,  because  the  wolf  rarely  appears  in  that  costume  until 
after  he  has  sated  his  hunger  for  lamb;  but  it  is  not  unfair  to 
describe  them  as  black  sheep  who  are  seeking  to  smuggle  them- 
selves back  into  tlie  flock  of  honetit  folk.  Perhaps,  again,  it 
would  not  be  just  to  dismiss  thera  frankly  as  self-seeking  hypo- 
criteo;  but  there  is  no  injustice  in  suggesting  that  they  are 

**  Beady  to  make  up  for  eiOB  they  are  inclined  to 
Bj  djinmiug  thofie  thej  h&ve  no  mind  to.'* 

Sometimes  they  persist  in  their  own  evil  practices,  while  de- 
nouncing virtuou&ly  the  ill  deeds  of  others.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  New  York,  which  was  foremost  in  proclaiming 
the  necoBsity  of  abolishing  the  spoils  system  and  of  introducing 
the  Australian  ballot,  was  at  that  time  tJie  property  of  a  notorious 
railroad  wrecker,  who  was  using  its  financial  columns  to  support 
his  own  stock-jobbing.  But  more  often  than  not  they  pretend 
to  have  abjured  sack  and  to  desire  to  live  cleanly.     They  re- 
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semble  certain  heroines  of  the  modem  drama^  in  that  thqr  hs^Ye 
'^a  pasf  which  they  want  to  have  overlooked  or  condoned  in 
the  present  Thus,  some  years  ago,  there  appeared  as  the  chief 
advocate  of  a  so-called  legal  reform  a  lawyer  of  commanding 
ability  whose  own  indefensible  practices  as  the  counsel  of  Fisk 
and  Gk>uld  had  brought  him  perilously  near  to  being  disbarred. 

Another  example  is  even  more  significant.  In  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  Union  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  truce  of  the  in- 
terminable campaign  against  municipal  misrule,  suddenly  half 
a  dozen  young  men  projected  themselves  into  view  as  the  con- 
spicuous champions  of  civic  virtue  in  its  austerest  attitude.  They 
stood  up  to  be  counted  in  favor  of  a  procedure  which  did  not 
commend  itself  to  older  and  wiser  leaders.  They  came  out  broad- 
ly in  the  full  glare  of  the  spot-light  of  newspaper  notoriety.  But 
who  were  these  obscure  Reformers  who  offered  themselves  up 
like  imitators  of  Arnold  of  Winkelreid?  However  futile  their 
act,  at  least  their  intention  was  worthy;  and  most  people  dis- 
missed them  from  mind  as  merely  misguided  enthusiasts.  But  a 
gentleman  with  a  wide  acquaintance  and  a  long  memory  hap- 
pened to  drop  the  remark  in  a  club  that  it  was  not  a  little  curious 
that  two  of  these  indiscreet  Bef  ormers  had  been  partners  in  busi- 
ness with  different  friends  of  his,  and  that  his  friends  had  each 
of  them  been  forced  to  dissolve  the  partnership  from  disapproval 
of  the  practices  of  the  young  men  who  were  now  prancing  into 
the  lists  as  knights  of  civic  purity.  He  had  mentioned  no  names ; 
but  another  member  of  the  club  promptly  spoke  up  and  asked  if 
Mr.  So-and-so  was  meant,  mentioning  one  of  half  a  dozen.  The 
answer  was  that  Mr.  So-and-so  had  not  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
first  speaker.  Whereupon  the  second  said  that  Mr.  So-and-so 
could  be  added  to  the  other  two;  "He  was  my  partner  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  broke  up  the  firm  because  I  did  not  like  the  way 
he  did  business.^' 

The  examples  of  this  type  of  Reformer  are  far  less  numerous 
than  the  examples  of  the  two  other  types;  but  a  Reform  move- 
ment is  singularly  fortunate  that  has  not  among  its  adherents 
more  than  one  man  of  this  unworthy  character,  often  thrusting 
himself  into  undue  prominence.  There  is  yet  a  fourth  group, 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  of  all,  and  also  the  least  useful 
and  the  least  estimable.  This  consists  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  forever  longing  for  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  wish 
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to  see  the  established  order  change,  merely  because  it  is  the  eetab- 
lifihed  order,  and  merely  because  they  themselves  are  too  flighty  to 
feel  the  need  of  keeping  the  anck-nt  landmarks.  They  are  not 
devoted  to  any  one  Reform  in  particular,  but  to  all  Keforms  in 
general.  They  are  wholly  without  the  discrimination  which  warns 
u?  that,  when  a  man  is  marching  to  a  tune  inaudible  to  others, 
he  may  be  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  spheres  or  he  may  be 
following  the  footsteps  of  the  Rat-Wife. 

They  arc  the  faddists,  the  freaks,  the  cranks,  who  take  up  with 
every  passing  whim  of  the  moment  and  who  tag  themselves  to 
the  tail  of  every  eauae^  whether  it  is  wise  or  otherwise,  incapable 
of  espousing  a  true  Reform  for  its  merits,  and  ready  to  embrace 
a  sham  simply  because  it  has  been  accepted  by  others  as  scatter- 
brained as  they  are  themselves.  To-day  they  may  be  vegetarians, 
who  clothe  themselves  only  in  animal  fibre;  yesterday  they  re- 
vered the  revelations  of  the  spirit-rappers;  to-morrow  they  will 
rely  on  absent  treatment  for  the  relief  of  chronic  disease.  They 
vaunt  themselves  as  Theosophists  for  a  season,  only  to  appear  the 
next  year  as  Christian  Scientists.  We  find  them  plentifully  in 
the  Salem  witchcraft  trials,  in  the  more  violent  religious  revivals, 
and  again  in  tlie  Transcendental  movement.  In  the  pages  of 
Lowell's  pungent  papers  on  Thoreau,  we  have  the  brilliant  record 
of  his  recollection  of  this  riffraff  of  Reform  as  he  had  occasion 
to  observe  it  in  his  youth.  They  cling  to  the  skirts  of  every  cause^ 
impeding  ita  advance  and  making  it  more  or  less  ridiculous. 
Sometimes  they  are  numerous  enough  to  capture  the  control  of 
the  organization,  which  is  sure  to  founder  then,  even  if  it  was  in 
Fight  of  port.  Sometimes  they  are  wetik-willed  creatures  who 
scarcely  know  what  it  is  that  they  really  want;  and  sometimes 
they  are  hysteric  extremists  who,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  the  late 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Prebident 
of  the  United  States  is  a  black  woman. 

When  John  Morrissey,  prize-fighter  and  ward  politician,  once 
walked  from  his  gambling-house  at  Saratoga  to  the  town  hall  to 
size  up  a  Reform  convention  than  in  session  there,  he  came  out 
promptly,  declaring  that  be  was  not  afraid  of  anything  those 
fellows  could  do,  since  they  were  "  only  a  lot  of  long-haired  men 
and  of  short-haired  women."  What  the  ward  politician  treatefl 
with  contempt,  the  practical  man  has  no  respect  for.  These  feeble 
folk,  light-witted  and  loud-voiced,  are  foreveir  warning  away  the 
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hard-headed  and  strong-armed  men  of  affairs,  without  whose  sym- 
pathy no  cause  is  likely  to  make  much  progress,  and  without  whose 
active  aid  nothing  lasting  is  likely  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  only 
when  these  men  of  affairs  conquer  their  disgust  for  the  creatures 
of  this  iype,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  devoted  enthusiasts  of 
the  first  group,  that  any  Bef  orm  begins  really  to  have  a  chance  of 
success.  The  enthusiasts  supply  the  moral  fervor,  and  the  men 
of  affairs  supply  the  solid  common  sense,  without  an  abundance  of 
which  nothing  ever  gets  itself  done  in  this  world. 

These  men  of  affairs,  not  original  enthusiasts  and  tardily  ccm- 
verted  by  reasons  which  appealed  to  their  intelligence,  make  up  a 
fifth  class  of  Beformer,  the  men  interested  in  a  specific  cause  and 
carrying  it  steadily  to  its  final  accomplishment  without  haste  and 
without  rest.  They,  and  they  alone,  assure  the  victory.  The 
original  enthusiasts  must  convert  them  or  nothing  will  happen ; 
for  until  they  are  converted  the  case  is  hopeless.  When  they  begin 
to  join  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  end  is  near;  the  cause  is  won, 
and  the  final  triumph  is  then  only  a  question  of  time.  They  are 
not  the  professed  philanthropists  whom  Emerson  shrank  from; 
they  are  '^the  strong  and  worthy  men  who  support  the  social 
order/'  but  who  have  been  made  to  see  the  danger  of  some  special 
leak  in  the  ship  of  state  and  who  are  willing  to  man  the  pumps 
and  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  caulking,  returning  promptly  to  their 
own  work  whenever  this  single  tads,  is  finished  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. When  they  see  that  the  time  is  come,  they  do  not  hesitate ; 
they  enlist  "  for  three  years  or  the  war.''  They  take  up  the  good 
work,  heartily,  keeping  their  eye  on  that,  and  overcoming  their 
distaste  for  the  company  they  have  to  keep.  They  are  resolved  to 
get  the  job  done,  even  if  they  have  to  labor  by  the  side  of  the 
freak  and  of  the  fraud,  of  the  wild-eyed  crank  and  of  the  semi- 
repentant  crook. 

Mr.  Morley  tells  us  that  Gladstone  had  "  none  of  that  detach- 
ment often  found  among  superior  minds,  which  we  honor  for  its 
disinterestedness,  even  while  we  lament  its  impotence  in  result" 
In  other  words,  Gladstone  was  a  practical  politician.  He  was 
constructive,  and  not  merely  critical.  He  was  not  a  moral  egotist, 
but  a  public  servant,  who  helped  to  get  things  done.  No  doubt, 
the  Abolitionists,  in  spite  of  their  constant  wrangling  with  one 
another,  and  in  spite  of  their  occasional  lack  of  patriotism,  did 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  country  and  did  help  to  centre  it  on 
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an  evil  that  needed  to  be  rooted  up ;  but  the  slaves  were  freed  by 
Lincoln,  the  very  pnictical  politician,  who  had  at  least  one  char- 
acteristic in  common  wiUi  Gladstone^  in  that  he  never  mistook  for 
'*  courage  or  independence  the  unhappy  preference  for  haying  a 
party  or  an  opinion  exclusively  for  one's  self/*  Lincoln  was 
itient  and  long-suffering;  he  bided  his  time;  he  waa  at  once 
persuasive  and  fearleee,  but  he  was  never  needlesaly  aggressive. 
He  was  wholly  free  from  the  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  charac- 
teristic which  Jjowell  declares  to  be  a  possession  of  too  many  Re- 
fi>rmerF — "  that  vindictive  love  of  virtue  which  spreads  the  stool 
of  repentance  with  thistle-burrs^  before  they  invite  the  erring  to 
seat  themselves  thereon." 

It  is  not  the  amateur  enthusiast  who  achieves  lasting  results, 
it  is  the  professional  politician  of  the  higher  type,  a  class  far  more 
numerous  in  this  country  than  most  of  us  are  prepared  to  admit. 
He  takes  care  of  his  fences,  of  course,  but  he  serves  the  public 
faithfully  to  the  beet  of  his  ability.  He  knows  how  to  get  things 
Hone,  as  he  does  not  dwell  alone  in  the  clouds  but  keeps  his  feet 
firm  on  the  soil.  His  idealism  is  practical,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
real  enough.  He  is  always  an  opportunist^  taking  the  most  he 
can  get  at  the  moment,  however  little  it  may  be,  and  however 
inaufiScient  he  may  deem  it  He  is  not  easily  discouraged,  for 
he  knows  only  too  well  that  "  politics  is  one  long  second  best " ; 
and  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  get  a  little  more  the  next  time  of 
asking,  until  which  time  he  poaaesaes  his  soul  in  patience,  not 
having  his  heart  set  on  any  single  cause.  He  finds  solid  comfort 
in  the  belief  that  in  the  very  long  run  all  Reforms  are  inevitable : 
they  are  certain  to  be  established  sooner  or  later;  and  if  they  never 
come  to  paas,  the  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  they  arc 
not  really  Reforms,  however  plauBible  they  may  be. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  most  sharply  sets  off  the  practical  poli- 
tician of  the  better  class  from  the  narrower  and  more  eager  Re- 
formers. He  is  a  professional :  and  they  are  amateurs.  He  is 
free  from  the  irascible  impatience  that  makes  them  feverish.  He 
i^  interested  in  many  movements;  and  they  have  centred  their 
energy  on  only  one.  He  is  likely  to  have  far  more  confidence  in 
the  education  of  public  opinion  than  in  any  swift  overttiming  due 
io  hasty  legislation.  Bitter  experience  has  taught  him  that  mere 
lawmAking  is  often  worse  than  useless,  since  a  law  is  never  en- 
forced properly  when  it  baa  not  public  opinion  behind  it,  and 
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since  the  law  itself  is  easily  obtained  and  easily  enforced  wben 
it  is  only  the  crystallization  of  the  wish  of  the  people.  The 
amateurs  put  far  too  much  faith  in  special  measurea  and  in 
legislative  devices  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  professional  has 
a  deep  contempt  for  these  patent-medicines  of  lawmaking;  and 
he  does  not  expect  human  nature  to  be  changed  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  just  because  a  bill  has  been  paased  by  the  l^slature. 
fle  does  not  believe  that  bad  men  will  renounce  their  evil  ways 
overnight,  or  that  the  millennium  will  certainly  arrive  the  morn- 
ing after  election. 

But  the  amateurs,  the  ardent  advocates  of  a  single  cause,  lack 
this  self-restraint  just  as  they  lack  the  sense  of  proportion.  The 
more  hectic  and  hysteric  their  impatience,  the  more  bitter  their 
disappointment  at  the  delay  of  the  one  Beform  they  have  es- 
poused. And  their  language  is  often  as  bitter  as  their  disappoint^ 
ment;  for  enthusiasm  is  like  milk,  in  that  even  boiling  will  not 
always  prevent  it  from  turning  sour.  They  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  acute  attacks  of  moral  dyspepsia,  in  which  they  feel  that 
all  is  for  the  worst  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds.  They 
think  scorn  of  the  rest  of  us  whom  they  have  failed  to  convert; 
and  they  pour  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  on  us.  Their  exacer- 
bated invective  is  often  sad  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  assertion  that  "  love  of  truth  is,  more  often  than  we  think, 
only  a  fine  name  for  temper.*'  They  are  prone  then  to  justify 
Curtis's  opinion  that  '^  Beform  is  organized  distrust"  They  are 
prompt  to  predict  the  direst  of  calamities,  since  mankind  has 
refused  so  far  to  adopt  their  sole  specific  for  all  evils;  and  not 
infrequently  they  seem  to  regret  that  their  prophecies  of  evil  are 
not  swif tiy  enough  fulfilled. 

These  unlovely  characteristics  account  for  the  repulsion  which 
many  a  worthy  citizen  feels  for  the  professed  Reformers.  He 
dislikes  their  vehemence;  and  he  detests  what  seems  to  him  their 
unpatriotic  readiness  to  vilify  their  own  country.  He  is  swift 
to  smile  when  he  reads  the  contemptuous  words  of  Emerson  and 
Lowell  and  Curtis.  But  he  is  derelict  to  his  duty  as  a  good 
citizen  if  he  is  content  to  dismiss  the  Reformer  from  his  mind 
and  to  go  on  his  way  self-satisfied,  leaving  things  as  they  are 
and  letting  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  progress  also;  and  he 
is  not  a  good  citizen  if  he  is  willing  to  relinquish  full  control  to 
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the  professional  politicians^  who  are  not  all  faithful  servants  of 
the  Republic  and  who  have  in  their  ranks  a  large  proportion  of 
the  baser  sort^  grasping  and  greedy  spoilsmen,  holding  office  for 
their  own  pocket  all  the  time. 

The  mob  of  Bef  ormcrs  may  be  made  up  of  men  of  every  degree 
of  sincerity  and  disinterestedness^  and  it  may  include  all  the 
varieties  differentiated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Some  of  its 
members  may  be  narrow  and  impetuous;  some  may  be  perfervid 
and  foolish;  some  may  be  self-seeking  and  unscrupulous;  and 
only  a  few  may  be  imselfish  and  wise  and  efficient  We  may  smile 
at  their  exaggerations  and  at  their  diatribes;  we  may  laugh  at 
their  conjceit  and  their  absurdities;  we  may  be  irritated  by  their 
perversities;  but  it  is  only  at  our  peril  that  we  stop  our  ears  ab- 
solutely to  their  appeals  and  their  warnings.  Reformers,  lofty 
or  lowly,  perform  a  needed  fimction;  and  in  the  social  machine 
even  the  eccentric  and  the  crank  are  useful. 

We  ought  not  to  let  our  sense  of  humor  overcome  our  sense  of 
duty.  We  may  scoff  at  Reformers  if  we  like,  but  we  ought  to 
work  with  them,  when  we  must,  profiting  by  their  zeal  and 
utilizing  their  energy.  Even  if  there  is  warrant  for  suspicion 
sometimes,  there  is  ever  a  core  of  true  disinterestedness  at  the 
centre;  and,  after  all,  even  the  long-haired  men  and  the  short- 
haired  women  may  be  agents  in  the  uplift  which  gives  a  higher 
hope  for  humanity  in  the  future.  To  refuse,  once  for  all,  to  join 
hands  with  Reformers,  because  of  distaste  for  some  of  their  deeds 
and  of  disgust  at  some  of  their  work,  is  to  stand  by  while  the 
clock  of  progress  is  stopped.  It  is  to  help  to  stiffen  the  body 
politic  into  a  Chinese  lethargy.  It  is  to  renounce  the  keen  pleasure 
of  struggling  sturdily  for  the  establishment  of  justice.  It  is  to 
lag  lazily  behind,  when  nobler  men  are  striving  to  prove  the  ever- 
lasting truth  of  a  fine  saying  of  Pascal's,  which  has  been  rendered 
into  rhythmic  English :  "  Ebbing  and  flowing,  yet  ever  progress- 
ing, the  tides  of  life  creep  up  the  sands  of  Time.** 

Brandeb  Matthewb. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT^  AMERICAN  MINISTER  TO   COLOMBIA. 


The  people  and  press  of  the  United  States  might  profitably 
give  more  attention  to  our  sister  American  republics.  The  ig- 
norance of  Latin  America  that  prevails  to-day  in  the  United  States 
is  almost  imiversal. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  a  most  critical  period  is 
at  hand  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Latin- 
American  republics.  There  is  immediate  reason  for  taking  a 
new  view  of  them,  for  recasting  our  ideas  of  them,  and  for  arriv- 
ing at  a  true  appreciation  of  our  southern  neighbors,  their  peoples, 
their  politics,  their  national,  commercial  and  educational  devel- 
opment, and  their  racial  or  peculiar  traits,  tendencies  and  asso- 
ciations as  these  affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  running  too  great  a  time  on  the  wrong  track, 
and  there  is  sure  to  be  disaster  ahead  for  our  moral  prestige  and 
commercial  influence  unless  we  switch  quickly  to  the  right  and 
eafe  road.  Although  this  is  not  a  discussion  of  international 
politics,  which  for  obvious  reasons  the  writer  cannot  take  up,  but 
rather  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  our  people  and  press 
as  a  whole  to  these  countries,  it  can  be  said  that  nothing  more 
salutary  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  has  happened  than 
President  Roosevelfs  coup  in  sending  Secretary  Boot  to  South 
America.  Mr.  Root  has  shown  himself  a  great  engineer  of  in- 
ternational comity  and  accord.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
survey  the  whole  field,  propose  new  lines  and  changes  of  grade, 
and,  in  some  instances,  tear  up  old  and  dangerous  tracks. 

Our  Ministers,  Consuls,  and  Special  Commercial  Agents  in 
South  America  have  undoubtedly  performed  excellent  work,  and 
their  reports  arc  full  of  important  information,  but  the  percentage 
of  persons  who  read  such  data  is  unfortunately  too  small  and 
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largely  confined  to  one  c1il*»» — exportere  and  manufaetiirere.  The 
interest  and  opinion  of  these  buainogji  men  arc,  of  coursts  of  con- 
biJerable  influence,  but  they  ^fln  accomplish  little  unless  bucko*! 
by  the  weight  of  general  public  interest  and  opinion. 

We  have  been  giving  so  much  attention  to  Eurojje,  and  our 
travellers  have  spent  so  much  time  and  money  there  on  business 
and  pleasure,  that  we  have  not  adequately  realized  the  fact  that 
Europe  has  been  devoting  itself  to  a  Btudy  of  South  America, 
that  Europeans  have  been  flocking  as  traveller*  and  investors  to 
all  parts  of  it,  and  that  to-day  Europe  has  a  moral  and  material 
hold  in  such  countries  as  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Paraguay, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Peni,  and  Ecuador,  which  gives  it  the  major  in- 
terest in  their  foreign  trade  and  the  chief  share  in  the  profits 
resulting  from  the  development  of  their  gigantic  resources- 
There  can  be  no  criticism  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy 
id  Spain  for  the  efforts  they  are  putting  forth  in  Latin  America 
for  the  extension  of  their  moral  influence  and  their  export  trade. 
They  are  setting  an  admirable  example  to  the  United  States* 

The  talk  about  German  exploitation  of  Brassil  for  colonization 
purposes  is  pure  buncombe.  The  writer  has  visited  the  southern 
Brazilian  provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina  and 
Parani,  where  moat  of  the  Germans  reside,  and  he  has  seen  no 
more  reason  for  Brazil  to  fear  ulterior  purposes  on  the  part  of 
Germany  than  has  the  United  States  beoaui*e  Germans  fomi  a 
large  percentage  of  the  population  of  Kcw  York,  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee.  The  Germans  make  excellent  Brazilian  citizens,  while 
loving  the  Fatherland  from  aasociation  and  respecting  the  En»- 
peror  for  his  great  personality.  Any  effort  in  the  United  States 
to  arouse  feeling  against  Germany,  l)€cau6e  of  German  immigra- 
tion to  South  America  and  the  preservation  of  their  feeling  of 
kin^ip  with  the  Fatherland,  is  as  foolish  and  harmful  aa  it 
would  l»e  to  assert  that  Italy  has  colonial  intentions  in  Argi»ntinii 
because  one-third  of  the  population  of  that  country  are  Italians. 
When  it  is  understood  that  European  nations  have  no  oetual  in- 
tention of  acquiring  territory  in  South  America,  and  that  the 
Unitixl  Statics  lias  no  imi^erial  designs  there,  the  unrest  and  sus- 
picion resulting  from  the  unfriendly  and  foolish  stories  in  the 
European  and  South- American  press  will  cease. 

There  is  abundant  room  in  Ijatin  America  for  both  Europnn 
and    American    commercial    and    moral    expanse;    but    if    the 
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people  of  the  United  States  deliberately  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportonitiesy  Europeans  cannot  be  blamed  for  pushing 
ahead  all  the  more  earnestly^  nor  South- Americans  chided  because 
they  are  more  sympathetic  towards  Europe  and  Europeans. 

If  a  fiftieth  of  the  money  spent  in  the  development  of  our  trade 
in  Asia  had  been  spent  to  advance  our  export  and  import  trade 
with  Latin  America^  that  trade  would  be  double  or  triple  what 
it  now  is.  Our  sister  republics  are  nations  of  like  historical  sym- 
pathiesy  races  of  kindred  blood.  In  Latin  America  we  have  a  field 
most  inviting  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  fancied  or  real  peril 
there  of  undesirable  immigration,  there  is  no  possibility  in  another 
generation  of  our  encountering  dangerous  manufacturing  rivalry 
from  them,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  binding  closer  the  ties 
of  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  Americas. 

Par  be  it  from  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  decry  the  commer- 
cial and  political  importance  of  Asia.  In  fact,  he  has  always  been 
a  sincere  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  development  of  our  material 
and  commercial  interests  in  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Korea,  Siam, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  he  believes  that  the  United  States  should 
make  all  reasonable  effort  to  extend  its  markets  in  trans-Pacific 
lands;  but  he  desires  to  point  out  by  comparison  the  advantages 
that  would  result  if  we  should  give  to  our  sister  republics  of  South 
America  attention,  effort  and  money  proportionate  to  that  be- 
stowed upon  the  fascinating  but  unrelated  empires  of  Asia. 

To  convince  the  man  whose  mind  has  a  practical  turn  that  the 
game  is  worth  not  only  the  candle  but  the  brilliant  illumination 
of  a  whole  electric-light  plant,  as  it  were,  a  few  statistics  are 
quoted  from  the  excellent  report  recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  Everybody  interested  in  the  purely  commercial  view 
of  this  part  of  the  world  should  road  carefully  that  monograph, 
published  about  July  1,  190G. 

That  Latin  America  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  at  legitimate 
material  exploitation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  total  foreign 
trade,  exports  and  imports,  amounted  in  1905  to  over  $1,700,- 
000,000.  Of  this  magnificent  total,  $1,000,000,000  were  sales 
and  $700,000,000  purchases.  Of  the  first  total,  the  United  States 
bought  of  Latin  America  $350,000,000,  and  of  the  second  it  sold 
to  Latin  America  $189,000,000.  There  is,  therefore,  a  balance  of 
trade  against  the  United  States  of  approximately  $100,000,000. 
Although  these  figures  show  that  the  United  States  buys  thirty- 
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five  per  cent  of  Latin  America's  sales  and  sells  in  tnm  to  it 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  its  purchases,  such  staiietics  would  be 
misleading  if  not  analyzed.  For  instance,  this  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  not  large  in  itself,  is  made  up  principally  by  the  group  of 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean,  and  among  them  chiefly 
by  Mexico  and  Cuba,  In  contrast  we  note  that  Brazil,  the  em- 
pire republic,  with  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States 
and  a  population  greater  than  that  of  Mexico^  bought  from  the 
United  States  only  eleven  per  cent,  of  its  imports;  that  Argen- 
tina, whose  foreign  trade  is  now  larger  than  that  of  either  Japan 
or  China,  purchased  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  her  imports  from 
the  United  States;  that  Chile,  which  haB  quadniplcfJ  her  com- 
merce in  a  decade,  wanted  from  us  only  nine  per  cent;  and  that 
Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  made  demands  of  only  six  per 
cent,  Peru,  which  is  much  nearer  the  United  States, — only  ten 
days  from  New  Orleans — took  no  more  than  eighteen  per  cent,, 
and  Ecuador — two  days  from  Panama  and  eight  from  New  York, 
but  three  weeks  from  Europe  by  the  shortest  route — required  only 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Tjeaving  out  Colombia  and  Venezuela  with 
Central  America  and  ^fexico,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  disappointing  truth  that  the  major  portion  of  South  America 
bought  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  its  imports  from  us.  We  could 
easily  supply  part  of  the  remaining  eighty-six  per  cent-  if  favor- 
able conditions  were  provided. 

What  is  the  matter?  And  by  this  question  reference  is  not 
made  to  our  commerce  alone.  What  is  responsible  for  our  laek 
of  real  understanding  of  each  other,  for  our  failure  to  strike  the 
note  of  true  mutual  confidence,  for  that  intangible  but  potent 
factor  in  our  international  intercourse  which  not  only  acts  un- 
favorably on  the  moral,  and  hence  on  the  commercial  influence 
of  Uie  United  States  in  South  America,  but  retards  the  evolution 
of  that  splendid  sisterly  accord  and  comity  which  should  charac- 
terize the  Pan-American  family?  In  discussing  this  vital  point, 
the  writer  speaks  frankly  and  sincerely,  because  he  hopes  for  the 
early  da^-n  of  a  new  era.  We  may  have  Pan-American  Confer- 
ences galore,  we  may  send  every  Secretary  of  State  to  South 
America,  we  may  be  blei?8ed  with  a  suceession  of  Presidents  ani* 
mftted  by  the  same  high  ideals  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  we  may  cover 
every  part  of  Latin  America  with  comprehensive  reports  of  Min- 
isters^ Consuls,  and  Special  Agenta ;  but  if  we  do  not  gtt  at  tin* 
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basic  conditions  of  the  situation^  we  will  be  permanently  distanced 
by  Europe  in  this  international  competition. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  influence  that  works  against  the  United 
States  is  the  difference  in  lineage;  and  yet  this  difference  in  line- 
age is  so  little  regarded  by  us  in  our  relations  and  intercourse 
that  it  is  a  far  greater  obstacle  than  it  should  be.  The  average 
North- American  insistently  ignores  the  Latin  point  of  view,  and 
too  often  undertakes  to  impose  his  own  ideas  where  they  are  not 
acceptable.  Instead  of  yielding,  he  persists,  with  the  result  that 
he  not  only  fails  to  accomplish  his  object,  but  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  American  who  succeeds  him.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule — some  excellent  exceptions — ^men  who  to-day 
are  successful  in  their  different  businesses  and  pursuits,  and  who 
make  up  the  list  of  successful  Americans  in  such  cities  as  Mexico, 
Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Lima,  but  they  accentu- 
ate the  necessity  of  inaugurating  adaptable  methods. 

The  North- American  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Latin- American 
has  been  schooled  from  childhood  in  an  entirely  different  envi- 
ronment from  his  own,  in  the  study  of  a  different  national  history, 
literature,  philosophy,  politics  and  business.  As  a  result,  the 
American  does  not  understand  the  Latin,  nor  the  Latin  the 
American.  Despite  our  vaunted  Yankee  adaptability,  there  is  no 
doubt  tliat  the  average  European  more  readily  accepts  the  Latin- 
American  point  of  view  than  does  the  North- American. 

As  corollary  to  this  suggestion,  there  should  be  emphasized  one 
feature  of  the  North-American  attitude  which  is  most  harmful 
to  our  prestige  and  influence,  especially  in  the  powerful  and 
progressive  republics,  like  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile.  As  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  writer's  recent  official  reports,  it  can  be  right- 
ly called  our  "  Holier  than  Thou  "  attitude  towards  everything 
1  jatin  -  American.  Nothing  is  more  irritating  tiian  this ;  and, 
although  the  Latin,  schooled  in  politeness,  says  little  about  it,  he 
resents  it  at  heart.  The  constant  and  even  perhaps  unintentional 
or  unconscious  assumption  on  the  part  of  our  press,  of  our  Min- 
isters and  statesmen,  of  our  investors  and  scholars,  and  of  our 
business  and  professional  men,  that  we  surpass  Latin  Ameriort 
in  every  respect  cuts  to  the  quick  and  does  immeasurable  harm. 
It  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  five-sixths  of  the  North- American 
newspapers  and  general  comment  that  reach  the  press  and  pulj- 
lic  of  Latin  America  reveal  a  tone,  note  or  suggestion  of  patronage 
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that  the  Latin-American  detects  aB  quickly  ae  the  pointer  seeots 
his  qaarry.  In  addition  to  this,  there  ia  the  almoet  total  disre- 
gard by  North-American  newspapers  of  important  Latin- American 
new8»  political  movements*  and  national  development,  while  the 
same  papers  record  in  ezaggorated  terms  incipient  and  abortive 
attempts  at  revolution*  On  the  other  hand,  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Madrid,  and  Rome  newspapers  publish  more  Latin-American 
news  despatches  in  one  week  than  the  papers  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago^  St  Ijouis  and  New  Orleans  do  in  a  month.  The  edi- 
torial comment  also  in  North-American  papers  often  shows  such 
total  ignorance  of  real  conditions  that  excerpts  are  often  reprinted 
in  Latin-American  papers  and  referred  to  as  evidence  of  Yankee 
carelessness  and  lack  of  real  interest. 

Very  few  North-Americans  realize  the  spirit  of  national  pride 
and  patriotism  that  characterizes  the  Latin-American,  The  com- 
mercial sentiment  of  the  times  has  not  deadened  his  sentimental 
side  as  much  as  it  has  that  of  other  races.  He  is  proud  of  his 
country's  history,  its  heroes,  its  past  and  present  achievements, 
and  of  its  opportunities;  he  is  chagrined  to  see  that  the  North- 
American  knows  little  or  noUiing  of  such  things,  and  he  contrasts 
therewith  his  own  knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  common  schools  and  colleges 
do  not  give  more  time  and  attention  to  Latin-American  history 
and  development,  past  and  present.  How  few  American  boys  can 
tell  anything  of  the  achievements  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  and 
yet  it  is  a  grave  question  if  these  men  did  not  show  qualities  of 
courage  and  persistency  in  their  field  of  operation  equal  to  that 
of  George  Washington.  How  few  North-American  scholars  and 
men  of  culture  or  breeding  realize  the  existence  in  the  South- 
American  countries  of  excellent  universities,  advanced  scientific 
and  commercial  institutions^,  literary  societies  and  groups  of  pro- 
gressive thinkers,  writers,  poets,  historians,  editors,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  professors,  as  highly  gifted,  and  as  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  population,  as  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Too  often  the  idea  prevails  in  North  America  that  the  Latin- 
American  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  in  blue  blood  and  in  the 
essential  characteristics  of  social  intercourse.  What  a  sad  error  I 
Even  in  so  isolated  a  capital  as  Bogota,  there  is  a  large  refined 
element  of  men  and  women  that  would  grace  the  most  exclusive 
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Balons  of  New  York,  Londcm  and  Paris  —  in  whose  veins  runs 
blood  that  traces  back  in  unmixed  parity  to  the  old  families  of 
Spain.  In  every  capital  of  Latin  America  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  highly  educated  people,  in  the  tme  meaning  of  the 
term,  than  in  the  average  city  of  the  United  States,  and  it  ii 
astonishing  to  find  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe.  Nearly  every  high-class 
Latin- American,  whether  he  be  a  professional  man  or  a  merchant, 
speaks  French  fluently  as  well  as  Spanish;  of  how  very,  very  few 
North- Americans  is  this  true ! 

The  clubs  of  Buenos  Aires  are  as  fine  as  those  of  New  York, 
while  those  of  Bio  Janeiro,  Mexico,  Santiago,  Montevideo,  Lima, 
and  Bogota  would  meet  the  fastidious  tastes  of  the  club  habitats 
in  our  average  cities.  The  high-class  Latin-American  women  in- 
spire admiration  for  their  personal  beauty  and  their  devotion  to 
family.  There  is  less  domestic  infelicity  in  all  Latin  America 
than  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  reflection 
on  North- American  women,  to  whom  all  the  world  pays  homage, 
nor  upon  Chicago;  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  statistics  of  crime  for  Latin-American  cities  are  so  re- 
markable in  comparison  with  those  of  similar  North-American 
cities  that  the  less  said  on  that  subject  the  better  for  Yankee 
pride.  The  worst  scandals  in  the  politics  of  Latin  America,  even 
when  developed  in  the  favoring  surroundings  of  revolutions,  do 
not  rival  the  scandals  that  are  constantly  being  unearthed  in  the 
political  and  business  life  of  our  great  republic.  Buenos  Aires, 
with  one  million  population,  is  better  governed,  at  half  the  cost, 
than  any  city  of  similar  size  in  the  United  States,  while  Kio 
Janeiro,  with  seven  hundred  thousand  people,  spends  five  times  as 
much  money  on  public  improvements  as  St.  Louis  or  Baltimore, 
and  yet  governs  itself  at  smaller  cost.  Mexico  City  is  a  model 
to  many  of  our  large  cities  in  good  government,  in  attractiveness 
and  economy  of  administration.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some 
of  the  representatives  of  our  American  municipal-study  societies 
would  visit  Latin  America  as  well  as  Europe. 

North-Americans  having  relations  with  Latin  America  must 
learn  either  Spanish,  Portuguese  or  French.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that,  if  this  is  not  recognized  and  more  gen- 
erally practised,  we  must  give  up  hope  of  mastering  the  field.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  European  business  men, 
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travellers  or  scholars  who  go  to  Latin  America  can  gpeak  or  write 
Bpanidh  or  French.  While  Spanish  or  French  is  needed  for  all 
countries  except  Brazil,  PortugTiese  or  French  &hoiild  be  spoken 
by  all  those  who  would  satisfactorily  visit  or  sucoegsfuUy  do  buei* 
neflB  in  that  great  nation  of  growing  importance  in  the  world's 
affajra.  That  the  writer  is  not  wrong  in  urging  this  point  of 
language  is  proved  by  the  constant  reference  of  Latin- Americans 
to  the  ignorance  of  North-Americans  in  this  respect.  We  all 
know  how  much  an  exchange  of  calls  does  to  promote  friendship ; 
we  know  how  much  the  visiting  of  an  important  centre  by  the 
people  of  other  places  does  to  promote  trade  between  them;  and 
yet  we  expect  in  develop  friendship  and  trade  with  Latin  America 
when  only  a  few  of  us  go  to  Latin  America,  and  even  fewer  Latin- 
Americans  come  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  one  per  cent,  of  North-Americans  who 
travel  abroad  include  South  America  in  their  itinerary,  while  not 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  Latin-Americans  travelling  abroad 
seek  the  United  States  in  their  voyaging.  Although  more  of  them 
come  to  us,  except  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  than  we  send  to  them, 
interchange  of  travel  is  so  small  as  to  have  little  beneficial  effect* 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  condition^  among  which  is  our 
lack  of  steamship  facilities. 

On  this  point,  indeed,  too  much  cannot  be  said,  not  only  because 
it  is  very  important,  but  because  it  can  and  should  te  iminediately 
changed.  The  advantage  is  now  entirely  with  Euroi>e  and  the 
disadvantage  is  wholly  with  the  United  States.  This  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  argument  for  or  against  so-called  "  ship  subsidies  " 
but  a  plain,  square  statement  of  fact.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  not  one  first-class,  fast,  up-to-date,  express  passenger  or  mail 

imcr  running  between  any  North-American  port  and  the  ports 

the*  great  nations  of  South  America.  In  contrast  to  this,  is  to 
l>e  noted  the  remarkable  fact  that  Europe  has  nine  different  linea 
of  large,  commodious,  modem,  fast  steamers,  giving  frequent  and 
excellent  service  between  its  chief  ports  and  those  of  Latin 
America.  Many  of  these  boats  will  rival  tliose  of  the  northern 
^fa'ans-Atlantic  lines  in  the  luxury  of  their  accommodations. 

It  is  true  that  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  freight- 
steamers  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  but  no 

ilh-American  —  and  the  number  of  these  who  travel  is  in- 

asing  annually — will  take  a  freight,  cattle  or  small  steamer  for 
vou  CLixxm.— 59i>.  31 
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the  United  States^  when  he  has  the  selection  of  many  lines  of 
passenger^  express  and  fast  steamers  to  all  parts  of  Europe;  and, 
of  course^  when  he  is  in  Europe,  if  he  is  a  merchant  or  any  kind  of 
importer,  he  will  naturally  make  his  purchases  there. 

To-day  everybody  appreciates  the  vast  importance  of  mail  con- 
nections and  their  bearing  on  trade  development.  The  merchant, 
or  any  person  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Chile, 
who  writes  a  letter  to  Europe  requiring  a  reply,  can  get  an  answer 
in  two-thirds  the  time  needed  in  average  commimications  with  the 
United  States.  With  such  a  situation  as  to  travel  and  mails 
staring  them  in  the  face,  it  is  high  time  that  North-American 
business  interests  did  something  to  remove  this  heavy  handicap. 

This  discussion  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  at  Washington. 
While  this  institution  has  been  doing  good  work  within  its  limi- 
tations, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  scope  and  plans  will  be  broadly 
extended  so  as  to  bring  direct  advantages  to  all  American  nations. 
Special  buildings  should  be  erected  for  its  use,  and  its  practical 
utility  enlarged  in  a  score  of  possible  and  practicable  ways. 

The  bogie  of  revolutions  is  held  up  so  constantiy  by  North- 
Americans  in  all  they  write  and  say  about  South  America,  that 
the  great  and  peaceful  nations,  from  Mexico  to  Argentina,  feel 
that  a  deliberate  effort  is  made  to  belittie  their  condition  of  peace 
and  progress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  epoch  of  successful 
political  revolutions  has  passed  in  these  leading  nations.  The 
history  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru  and  Mexico  is  proof  of 
this  contention,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  are  tired  of  civil  strife. 
The  recent  outbreak  in  Guatemala,  San  Salvador  and  Honduras 
served  to  emphasize  the  state  of  peace  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  United  States  to  exag- 
gerate an  occasional  spasmodic  attempt  at  revolution  into  a 
dangerous  rebellion,  when  it  is  no  more  serious  than  some  of 
our  strikes  or  lynchings.  If  we  will  be  fair  in  this  respect,  pro- 
gressive Latin  America  will  be  grateful  and  appreciative. 

It  is  not  desired  that  this  article  should  appear  either  alarming  or 
optimistic,  but  one  can  detect  that  the  attitude  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  influential  Latin-American  press  is  not  actively 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  tendency  is  undoubtedly  the 
other  way,  although  the  dignity  of  such  attitude  is  creditable  to 
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die  Latin  newt^papere.  It  is  ^If-evident  iliat  the  fvvm  would  not 
have  this  Iciining  if  it  wen*  not  supported  by  tbt*  pi*ople  and 
wmked  at  by  the  governments,  which  exercise  more  or  less  super- 
vision over  their  political  ctorament. 

For  the  last  five  yean?,  and  especially  during  the  last  year,  the 
writer  has  read  carefully  and  regularly  the  principal  newspaperg 
of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  conducted  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  representative  Latin-Americans. 
He  believes  that  in  Ibis  way  he  has  aAiertaioed  the  sentiment  of 
Latin  America  on  many  points,  particularly  those  pertaining  to 
the  United  States*  It  has  also  been  his  experience  to  serve 
aa  American  Minister  in  three  Latin  republics  —  including 
Argentina,  whose  marvellous  progress  and  growth  compare  moat 
favorably  with  that  of  the  United  States  and  Japan — and  to  at- 
tend, as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States,  the  second  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Mexico  in  19QL  All  this  is  said  in  tlie 
simplest  spirit  of  modesty,  in  order  to  awaken  the  interest  of  those 
who  might  otherwise  regard  this  argument  as  superficial,  or  mere- 
ly the  passing  story  of  a  man  who  holds  a  brief  for  our  sister 
republics.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  there  are  not 
numerous  other  Americans,  either  at  home  or  resident  in  Latin 
America,  that  there  are  not  some  newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
that  there  are  not  other  writers,  who  understand  the  situation 
thoroughly  and  even  better  than  the  writer,  but  it  is  not  to  them 
that  this  appeal  is  addressed.  The  motive  of  this  article  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  reach  the  great  majority  of  people  and  papers  that 
have  never  directed  their  attention  to  Central  and  South  America, 
or  have  looked  with  distorted  vision  or  prejudiced  opinion. 

If  the  writer  has  appeared  to  present  the  better  side  of  Latin 
America,  wliile  making  comparisons,  and  to  point  out  some  short- 
comings of  North  America,  he  has  done  so  with  regard  for  the 
facts,  for  we  too  often  hear  only  the  nnfavoraljje  side  of  Latin 
America  and  the  great  and  good  things  of  the  United  States,  This 
treatment  may  do  Latin  America  much  good  in  developing  a  new 
view  luid  a  clearer  appreciation  of  her  present  status  and  progress, 
and  it  will  certainly  do  no  harm  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch 
as  the  Latins  already  have  heard  and  read  volumea  on  our  great- 
neeeu  It  may  prompt  us  to  remove  the  Ix^am  from  our  own  eye 
before  [lointing  out  the  mote  in  that  of  Latin  America, 

JoHH  Barrett. 


SUFFRAGE-A  RIGHT. 

BY  IDA  HUSTED  HiUlPEB. 


When  the  first  organized  demand  for  the  suffrage  was  made 
by  women  in  1848,  they  designated  it  as  a  right.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  during  the  succeeding  fifty-eight  years  have  con- 
tinued steadfast  in  their  assumption  that,  in  a  republic,  the  ballot 
is  a  citizen's  right,  and  that  in  the  United  States  women  citizens 
are  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  deprived  of  this  right 

At  the  beginning  of  our  Colonial  life,  so  many  qualifications 
were  imposed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  male  colonists  were 
without  a  vote.  By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
the  views  of  personal  freedom  had  so  broadened  that  the  right 
of  every  law-abiding  man  to  individual  representation  was  estab- 
lished in  all  the  colonies  (except  in  case  of  those  without  a  vestige 
of  property),  and  disfranchisement  was  enforced  only  as  a  punish- 
ment. Those  persons  who  at  the  present  day  hold  to  the  flabby 
doctrine  that  the  suffrage  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  are 
recommended  to  make  a  study  of  what  happened  when  England 
attempted  to  take  from  the  colonies  their  "power  of  consent/' 
or,  in  other  words,  their  vote.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  began  with  this  first  attempt  and  ended  with  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis — a  period  of  about  forty  years — ^never  is 
the  suffrage  named  but  as  a  right.  As  early  as  1741,  when  it 
was  first  proposed  by  England  to  tax  the  colonies,  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  consulted,  and  in  his  answer  he  said : 

*•  Compelling  the  colonies  to  pay  money  for  their  own  defence  without 
their  consent  .  .  .  would  be  treating  them  as  conquered  enemies  and 
not  as  free  Britons,  who  hold  it  for  their  undoubted  right  not  to  be 
taxed  but  by  their  own  consent,  given  through  their  own  Representa- 
tives. .  .  .  The  colonists  do  not  deserve  to  be  deprived  of  the  native 
right  of  Britona,  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  Representatives  chosen 
by  themselves." 
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The  culminatioE  came  in  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765.  Patrick 
Henry  hurled  his  defiance  at  the  Mother  Country  in  the  Ijegiala- 
ture  of  Virginia,  James  Otis  iasued  his  famous  pamphlet  de- 
clarUig  that  **  Taxation  without  Representation  is  Tyranny."  A 
General  Congress  met  in  New  York  and  adopted  a  Declaration 
that  it  was  '^the  undoubted  right  of  Englishmen  that  no  taxes 
be  imposed  upon  them  but  with  their  own  conn^nt." 

The  grievances  of  the  colonists  had  been  heavy  and  numerous, 
but  this  usurpation  of  the  power  to  levy  taxe^  l>eing  the  climax 
explains  why,  in  all  their  protests,  the  question  of  ta3tation  plays 
so  important  a  pert.  In  October,  17f)5,  the  Mossachusetta  Legis- 
lature, in  an  address  to  the  Governor,  declared : 

^'There  are  certain  original,  inherent  righU  belongix^  to  the  people 
which  the  ParliameDi  cannot  divest  them  of  coasisient  with  their  own 
conatitution ;  among  these  ia  repreflentation  in  tiie  same  body  which 
exercises  the  power  of  taxation/' 

Two  days  later,  the  Legislature  passed  this  resolution : 

**  There  are  oertain  essential  rights  .  .  .  which  are  founded  in  the  law 
of  God  and  Nature  and  are  tke  common  rights  of  mankind  .  .  .  that  tto 
man  can  justly  take  the  property  of  another  without  his  consent,  and 
that  upon  this  original  principle  the  right  of  representation  in  the  same 
body  which  exercises  the  power  of  making  laws  for  levying  taxes  .  ,  .  is 
evidently  founded/' 

The  eoloniatfl  urere  assured  that  they  were  "  virtually  "  repre- 
aented,  and  Samuel  Adams  answered  indignantly: 

**  We  have  been  told  that  we  are  '  virtually*  represented;  that  we  are 
put  upon  a  footing  with  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  other  towns  in 
England  which  send  no  Representatives  and  yet  are  taxed.  But  have 
not  those  towns  a  constitutional  right  to  be  represented?  And^  if  they 
choose  to  waive  it,  can  that  be  a  good  reason  for  taxing  the  colonists 
without  repreaentationT" 

In  a  notable  speech,  James  Otis  quoted  from  Lord  Coke: 

'*  The  very  act  of  taxing  exercised  over  those  who  are  not  represented 
appears  to  me  to  deprive  them  of  one  of  their  most  essential  righ1§  at 
Irciueu,  and|  if  continued,  seems  to  be  in  effect  an  entire  disfrancbise- 
ment  of  every  civil  right*' 

In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Adams  at  this  monientous  period  are 
many  such  assertions  as  the  following: 

'*  There  can  be  no  constitutional  right  to  tax  the  subject  In  a  body 
Wb^re    he    is    not    represented.  .  .  .  The    Acta    of    Parliament   and    the 
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British  constitution  consider  every  individual  person  in  tli6 
present  in  that  High  Court  by  his  Representative  upon  his  own  free 
election.  This  is  his  indispensable  privilege.  It  is  founded  on  the 
Eternal  Law  of  Equity.    It  is  an  Oriffinal  Right  of  NatureJ' 

In  1768,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  KepresentatiYes  sent  an 
address  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  which  declared: 

''The  position  that  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparabla  la 
founded  on  the  immutable  law  of  nature;  but  the  Americana  had  no 
representation  in  the  Parliamoit  when  they  were  taxed.  Are  th^  not, 
then,  unfortunate  in  these  instances  in  having  that  separated  u>hick  Cfod 
and  Nature  joined?" 

And  the  Lord  Chancellor  responded: 

"My  position  is  this — ^taxation  and  representation  are  morally  in- 
separable. The  position  is  founded  in  a  law  of  nature — ^nay,  more,  it  is 
itself  an  eternal  lwu>  of  nature," 

The  Legislature  sent  an  address  to  William  Pitt,  affirming  **  the 
indisputable  right  of  all  men  ...  to  be  present  in  person  or  by 
representation  in  the  body  where  they  are  taxed**;  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  January  14th,  1766,  he  said: 

"  This  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  colonies.  .  .  .  Tliere 
is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  colonies  are  virtually  represented  in  this 
House.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an  American  is  represented  here. 
.  .  .  The  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  in  this  House  is 
the  most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  man.  It  does 
not  deserve  a  serious  refutation.  The  Commons  of  America,  represoited 
in  their  several  assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  possession  of  this,  their 
oonetitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  They 
would  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it." 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  memorialized  the  other  Colonial 
Assemblies  on  the  continuation  of  the  "  infringement  of  their 
natural  and  constitutional  rights."  Virginia  joined  in  defiant 
resistance.  Great  Britain,  blind  and  deaf,  responded  in  1773  by 
forcing  on  them  the  Taxed  Tea.  The  next  year  witnessed  the 
assembly  and  proceedings  of  that  revolutionary  body,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  said  in  its  petition  to  the  King,  "  We 
do  not  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right/^  but  declared,  "The 
foimdation  of  liberty,  and  of  all  free  government,  is  a  right  in 
the  people  to  participate  in  their  Legislative  Council." 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  could  assume  that  the  first 
colonists  regarded  the  suffrage  as  other  than  an  absolute  right. 
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We  come  now  to  another  vital  period  in  the  deyelopment  of 
our  natioD — that  ushered  in  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
This  document  was  framed  by  the  greatest  statesmen  of  that  or  any 
other  time  in  our  country's  history,  and  in  one  immortal  paragraph 
it  fixed  the  status  of  republican  government  forevennore: 

•*  We  bold  theae  truths  to  be  Belf-evident,  that  all  men  Ate  crciited 
equnl;  thftt  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rlghta;  tluii  among  tbeae  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Itappineiflt  thart  to  secure  these  righta  Qovemments  are  instituted 
among  men»  deriving  their  ju§t  powetB  from  the  consent  of  the 
SfOverf%ed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  Goveruinent  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  ftbolish  it  and  to 
institute  new  Governinenf 


In  the  arraignment  of  the  King^  it  says: 

"  He  ban  refused  to  pass  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  Urge  dis* 
tricU  of  people  unless  these  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Repre- 
aenUtion  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them  and  formidable 
to  tyrants  only." 

The  sum  total  of  the  grievance?  of  the  colonists  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  single  statement  that  Great  Britain  was  determine 
to  gOTem  them  without  their  consent,  and  that  such  government 
waa  an  unbearable  tyranny.    In  the  words  of  Franklin : 

*'  Those  who  have  no  voice  nor  vote  in  the  election  of  Repre^entativea 
do  not  enjoy  liberty,  but  are  absolutely  enslaved  to  those  who  haye 
vote*  and  to  their  RepresentattTes/' 

Thomas  Paine  wrote : 

**  The  right  of  rotiog  for  RepresentatiTes  ia  the  prinwr^  right  hj 
whieh  other  rights  are  protected.  To  take  away  this  right  Is  to  reduce 
men  to  a  state  of  slayery,  for  sJaTery  consists  in  being  subject  to  the 
will  of  another,  and  he  that  has  not  a  Tote  in  tlie  election  of  Representa- 
lives  ia  so  in  this  case/* 

Later^  Alexander  Hamilton  declared  in  the  "  Federalist " : 

"The  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  people  shall  take  part  in  the 

Government  of  their   creation   may   be  prescribed   by  the  Constitution, 

but  the    right  it»tlf  is  anteoedent  to  alt  constitutions.  It  is  inalienable 
and  can  neither  be  bought  nor  told  nor  given  away/* 

And  James  Madison  said: 
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"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  the  bosat 
of  America  that  the  righU  for  which  she  contended  were  the  righte  of 
human  fiaiwreJ* 

When  the  seyen  years'  war  was  ended^  which  firmly  established 
this  noble  principle^  the  States  appointed  del^ates  who  met  in 
Philadelphia  and  spent  nearly  four  months  in  preparing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Here  were  gathered  the  finest 
flower  of  the  new  nation — ^Washington^  Franklin^  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Gerry,  Rutledge,  Pinckney,  Rufus  King,  Soger  Sher- 
man, Robert  and  Gouvemeur  Morris — an  unsurpassed  galaxy 
of  statesmen.  On  most  of  the  vital  points  they  were  able  to  reach 
an  agreement;  but,  on  all  matters  relating  to  suffrage  and  repre- 
sentation, the  arguments  were  so  long  and  vehement  that  Dr. 
Franklin  had  to  beg  for  moderation  and  coolness,  and  at  last 
to  ask  prayers  for  this  purpose!  It  was  unanimously  admitted 
that  "  the  people  would  risk  every  consequence  rather  than  part 
with  80  dear  a  right, ^^  but  the  point  at  issue  was  how  it  should  be 
regulated.    Madison  eicpressed  it: 

"  The  right  of  suffrage  is  certainly  one  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  representative  government  and  ought  not  he  left  to  he  reguUUed  by 
the  LegialaturesJ* 

In  this  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  the  suffrage  was 
universally  recognized  as  the  pivotal  right  on  which  all  others 
turned.  Its  proceedings  show  clearly  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
to  let  the  States  regulate  this  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  State 
and  local  government ;  but  there  wag  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  many  delegates  that  the  Constitution  should  control  the  election 
of  members  of  the  National  Congress.  A  compromise  was  finally 
effected,  but  Section  4  provides  that  "  The  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  these  regulations."  When  James 
Madison  was  questioned  later  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  he 
answered  that  Congress  reserved  this  power  because,  "should 
the  people  of  any  State  by  any  means  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
suffrage,  it  was  judged  proper  that  it  should  be  remedied  by  the 
General  Government."  That  is,  it  could  restore  the  suffrage  to 
the  people.* 

*  Let  this  point  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  is  referred  to,  further  on,  to  the  effect  that  the  General 
Government  has  no  control  over  suffrage. 
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Luther  Martin>  Attorney-General  of  Maryland,  a  member  of 
the  convention,  said  afterwards  to  liis  State  L^islature ; 

*'  Thow  who  advocated  equality  of  aulTrage  took  the  matter  up  on  tlie 
original  principlea  of  government.  They  urged  that  all  men,  considered 
in  a  stAt«  of  nature,  before  any  government  is  formed,  are  equally  free 
and  independent,  no  one  having  any  right  or  authority  to  exercise  power 
over  another,  and  thin  without  any  regard  to  difference  in  personal 
strength,  understanding  or  wealth;  that,  when  such  individuals  enter 
into  government,  they  each  have  a  right  to  an  equal  voice  in  its  first 
formation,  and  afterward  have  each  a  right  to  an  equal  vote  in  every 
mutter  which  relates  to  their  government  .  .  .  Every  pexBOn  has  a 
right  to  an  equal  vote  in  choosing  that  Representative  who  la  to  do  for 
the  whole.  ...  If  we  were  to  admit  that,  because  a  man  was  more 
wise,  more  strong  or  more  wealthy,  he  should  be  entitled  to  more  votes 
than  another,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
ihiit  other  and  would  reduce  him  to  slavery.  .  .  .  The  disfranchised  might 
not  feel  their  chains,  but  they  would,  notwithstanding*  wear  them,  and 
whenever  their  master  pleased  he  might  draw  them  so  tight  aa  to 
gall  them  to  the  bone." 

No  one,  whatever  may  be  his  personal  opinion,  can  read  the 
hietory  of  our  Government  tip  to  this  point  without  the  conviction 
that  its  founders,  like  the  coloni&ts,  regarded  the  suffrage  as  an 
inlierent,  inalienable,  absolute  right.  Was  Woman  included  in 
the  magnificent  scheme  ? 

We  must  accept  the  probable  fact  that  at  no  time  did  the  illua* 
trious  forefathers  entertain  the  idea  of  including  women  in  their 
claim  of  an  "inherent  right "  to  individual  representation.  They 
conscientiously  held  that  man  was  divinely  endowed  with  complete 
authority  over  woman,  Of  tlie  equality  of  women  with  them- 
selves, in  any  respect,  they  had  not  the  smallest  conception.  The 
fight  for  political  freedcon  was  made  on  the  ground  that  those 
who  paid  taxes  should  have  a  voice  in  the  levying  and  spending 
of  these  taxes.  SulTrage  and  oflTice-holding  were  based  on  the 
ownership  of  property.  The  women  of  those  early  days  were 
usually  married  aa  soon  as  they  were  old  enough,  and  by  the  laws 
no  wife  could  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  real  or  personal  property, 
not  even  the  clothes  she  wore.  All  she  might  have  at  marriage, 
all  alie  might  acquire,  passed  at  once  into  the  possession  of  the 
husband.  Thus  she  had  no  claim  for  representation  on  account 
of  taxation.  No  schools  were  provided  for  girls  in  Colonial 
days ;  they  knew  only  what  their  uneducated  mothers  taught  them ; 
in  the  beat  fanuUee  they  learned  simply  reading,  writing  and 
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enough  arithmetic  to  keep  the  household  aceounts,  while  the 
masses  of  them  were  without  even  this  simple  education.  The 
demands  of  pioneer  life  on  women^  added  to  those  of  the  large 
families  which  were  the  rule,  left  little  time  for  interests  out- 
side of  domestic  life.  Tradition^  custom  and  conditions  combined 
to  prevent  their  participation  in  public  affairs.  It  is^  theref ore^ 
not  unreasonable  that  the  men  of  that  age  should  have  ^itirely 
failed  to  recognize  the  ''inherent  right''  of  women  to  every 
privilege  they  claimed  for  themselves.  That  those  women,  in 
spite  of  their  handicaps^  fully  earned  the  highest  recognition  is 
shown  by  the  records  of  their  toil,  hardships,  self-sacrifice  and 
personal  heroism  during  all  those  exacting  years  of  Colonial 
settlement  and  Revolutionary  War;  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  some  of  the  most  progressive  made  strong  protest  against 
their  exclusion.  The  records  also  show  that  some  women  did 
vote  in  the  early  days  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts;  and  that 
New  Jersey  in  her  State  Constitution,  July  2d,  1776,  gave  the 
suffrage  to  all  qualified  '^inhabitants,''  and  this  continued  in 
force  till  1807,  when  the  Legislature  took  away  from  women  this 
Constitutional  right!  There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that, 
by  the  time  the  Constitution  was  formed,  women  had  b^un  to 
manifest  considerable  desire  for  recognition,  since  in  the  first 
draft  of  this  document,  made  by  Hamilton,  he  used  the  words 
**  men  "  and  "  male  "  a  number  of  times.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar 
circumstance  that  in  the  final  draft  they  were  not  once  used,  but 
"  people,"  "  persons  "  and  "  citizens  "  were  substituted.  One  is 
almost  justified  in  believing  that  this  was  done  intentionally,  in 
order  not  to  erect  barriers  in  case  the  States  should  at  any  time 
desire  to  make  women  electors.  Another  significant  indication 
that  women  might  have  been  putting  forth  some  claims  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  every  State  Constitution,  but  one,  carefully  placed 
the  word  "  male  "  in  the  suffrage  clause. 

In  1868  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  which  de- 
clares: 

"  Sec.  1. — All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2. — But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  ...  is  denied 
to   any   of   the   malm   inhabitants   of   such   State  ...  or    in    any   way 
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nbrtdged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  baala 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  euch  male  citizcnB  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  mah 
ciiizenA  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  auch  Starte." 

Thus,  for  the  fir&t  time,  the  word  *'male*'  was  put  in  the 
National  Constitution,  because  to  omit  the  adjective  would  be  to 
open  the  gated  to  woman  guSra^.  The  amendment  was  soon 
found  insufficient  to  protect  the  negro  man  in  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage,  and  the  Fif te^^nth  Amendment  was  adopted : 

••  8ec.  I.— The  ri^hi  of  citizens  of  the  United  Siatee  io  vote  «h»n  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previouB  condition  of  servitude/* 

Notice  the  language  of  these  two  amendments,  the  only  ones 
in  the  National  Constitution  bearing  directly  on  the  j^uffrage: 
**  when  the  riffht  to  vote  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  **; 
**  ike  right  of  cHizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied,"  Could  there  be  a  more  explicit  recognition  of  the 
citi^en^s  right  to  a  vote?  Before  the  paasage  of  these  amend- 
ments, no  such  right  ever  had  been  "  conferred  *'  on  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  yet  they  were  passed  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  protecting  this  right  If  it  were  not  an  **  inherent " 
right,  where  did  tiieee  citizens  get  it?  It  was  in  fact  a  right  of 
citizenship  which  had  been  fully  recognized  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  when  the  "subjcctfi"  of  the  King  l>ecarae 
"  citizens  "  of  the  United  States.  The  few  slight  restrictions  on 
its  exercise  by  men  had  been  practically  eliminated  for  the  past 
half -century.  By  Supreme  Court  decision  women  and  negroea 
had  been  declared  not  citizens,  but  as  soon  as  these  decisions  had 
been  annulled  by  Section  I  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
both  became  citizens,  they  entered  at  once  into  this  citizen's 
right.  A  penalty  is  provided  for  the  denial  of  this  right  to  male 
citizens,  and  none  for  its  denial  to  women :  but  this  simply  leaves 
woman  with  no  protection  in  the  exercise  of  it  when  the  State 
chooses  to  deny  it  to  her. 

Later,  when  troops  were  sent  into  certain  Stat^  under  the 
Force  Bill,  the  Attomey-Qeneral  said,  in  instructing  the  United 
States  Marshals  and  asking  th*'  aa^iistance  of  all  loyal  citizens; 
**  It  is  upon  8uch  countenance  and  support  that  the  United 
States  mainly  rely  io  their  endeavor  to  enforce  the  right  to  rofi? 
which  they  have  given  or  $ecwr^** 
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Conld  any  language  declare  more  plainly  than  this,  first,  that 
the  suffrage  is  a  right,  and,  second,  that  the  United  States  can 
secure  it  to  citizens  and  protect  them  in  the  use  of  it? 

Many  prominent  lawyers,  members  of  Congress  and  others 
believed  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  did  unquestionably 
entitle  women  to  vote,  and  consequently,  acting  under  l^gal  ad- 
vice, a  number  of  women  attempted  to  vote  at  the  Fall  elections 
of  1872.  Among  these  were  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.  Miss 
Anthony's  vote  was  accepted  and  she  was  afterwards  arrested, 
refused  a  trial  by  jury  and  was  fined  by  the  Judge.  Mrs.  Minor 
was  not  permitted  to  register,  and  she  brought  suit  against  the 
election  inspectors. 

In  the  December  term  of  1872,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"  Slaughter  House  Cases,'*  and,  as  this  was  the  first  test  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Court  entered  into  a  very  thorough 
discussion  of  its  provisions,  saying  in  the  course  of  it: 

"  A  few  years'  experience  satisfied  the  author  of  these  two  amend- 
ments (13th  and  14th)  that  .  .  .  they  were  inadequate  for  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty  and  property,  without  which  freedom  to  the  slaves  was  no 
boon.  Tliey  were  in  all  those  States  deprived  of  the  suffrage,  .  .  .  HieDoe 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  declares  that  '  the  right  of  citixens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied.'  The  negro,  having  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  been  declared  to  be  a  citiofen  of  the  United 
States,  is  thu9  made  a  voter  in  every  State  in  the  Union" 

Does  not  this  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
clearly  establish  that  citizenship,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  carries  with  it  the  right  to  vote  ?  But,  when 
Mrs.  Minor,  having  been  refused  this  right,  took  her  ease  to  this 
sam^  Court,  it  rendered  a  decision  which  in  brief  was  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  has  no  voters  of  its  own  creation.  The  National 
Constitution  does  not  define  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens. 
It  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  but  the  frandiise 
must  be  regulated  by  the  States.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not 
add  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen;  it  simply  furnishes 
an  additional  guarantee  to  protect  those  he  already  has.'' 

Here  we  have  a  direct  contradiction  of  a  previous  decision  by 
practically  the  same  Court,  with  no  governmental  or  political 
changes  in  the  mean  time  to  alter  conditions,  but  it  simply  had 
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to  be  made  ti&  the  only  incaDs  of  barring  women  from  the  fran- 
chise. If  any  one  doubts  thi«  stAtemeni,  lei  liim  examine  another 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  in  1884,  in 
the  caBc  of  Jaeper  Yarbrough  and  otherB,  of  Georgia,  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  preventing  a  negro  from 
voting  for  a  Congreseional  candidate: 

"  Oouniel  lor  peiilioDerB,  seizing  upon  the  expreMion  of  the  Uourt 
in  the  cuse  of  Minor  r«.  Happersett — that  *  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one ' — 
without  reference  to  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used,  insista  that  the 
loteiB  in  the  present  caee  do  not  owe  their  right  to  vote  in  any  eeota 
to  that  instrument.  But  the  Court  was  combating  the  argument  that 
the  right  wa»  conferred  on  all  citizens^  and  therefore  upon  women  as 
well  as  men/' 

Another  paragraph  of  the  Yarbrough  decision  reade  thus : 

"  The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  by  it«  limitittion  of  the  power  of  the 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  prescribe  the  qualiflcationii  of 
roters  in  their  own  elections,  and  by  Its  limitations  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States  over  that  subject,  clearly  shows  that  the  right  of  tuff  rage 
wttA  considered  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Nationiil  Government, 
iind  i/xw  not  intendeii  to  he  left  unthin  the  ewelu»we  control  of  ike 
8tatcM,  ,  .  .  In  such  cases  this  Fifteenth  Article  does  propria  vigors  sub* 
stAntially  c*mfrr  on  the  negro  the  right  to  vote.  .  .  *  This  new  constitu- 
tionat  right  was  mainly  designed  for  citizens  of  African  decent,*'  ^ 

Compare  with  this  the  previous  decision  in  the  Minor  case 
rhich  said :  '*  The  National  Constitution  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  but  the  franchise  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  States.'* 

The  opinions  of  men  eminent  in  the  development  of  our  nation, 
that  the  suffrage  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  might  be  fiuoted  almost  indefinitely;  and  that  we 
should  be  now  nearly  half-way  into  the  second  century  of  our 
national  existence  with  this  right  denied  to  one-half  of  these 
citizens  is  the  strangest  anomaly  ever  witnessed  in  a  Government 

In  this  long  content,  women  have  not  remained  quiescent, 
leaving  men  to  fight  their  battles.  Their  first  organized  rebellion 
against  disfranchisement  began  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  under  the  intrepid  leadership  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucy  Stone  and  their  able  and 
courageous  associates.  It  has  been  often  said  that  no  great  revolu- 
tion comes  from  below,    Eacli  one  must  have  its  beginning  in  the 
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brain  of  the  intellectaally  superior^  who  are  capable  of  discerning 
the  origin  of  those  wrongs  and  oppressions  which  the  masses 
suffer  without  the  knowledge  that  relief  is  possible.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  revolution  against  the  injustice  imposed  upon 
women  should  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  this,  as 
in  all  reforms,  a  few  master  minds  and  dominant  spirits  have 
led  the  revolt  In  all  the  magnificent  utterances  which  preceded 
the  War  of  the  Bevolution,  in  all  those  which  roused  the  country 
to  the  contest  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  will  be  found  none  to 
transcend  the  impassioned  arguments  of  Mrs.  Stanton  for  justice 
to  woman.  Never  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  there 
an  address  more  logical,  dignified  and  statesmanlike  than  that 
of  Miss  Anthony  in  1873  defending  her  right  to  vote.  The 
speeches  of  American  women  demanding  a  voice  in  their  own 
government,  many  of  them  preserved  for  posterily  in  the  four 
large  volumes  comprising  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  de- 
serve high  rank  among  th^  masterpieces  of  oratory.  In  1854,  Mrs. 
Stanton  said  in  an  address  prepared  for  the  New  York  Legislature : 

"  We  would  know  by  what  authority  you  have  disfranchised  one-half 
the  people  of  this  State?  You  who  have  so  boldly  taken  possession  of 
the  bulwarks  of  this  repuUie,  show  us  your  credentials,  and  thus  prove 
your  exdusive  right  to  govern  not  only  yourselves  but  us.  .  .  .  Can  it 
be  that  here,  where  we  acknowledge  no  royal  blood,  no  apostolic  descent, 
that  you,  ^o  have  declared  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  would 
willingly  build  up  an  aristocracy  which  places  the  ignorant  and  vulgar 
above  the  educated  and  refined — an  aristocracy  that  would  raise  the 
sons  above  the  mothers  who  bore  them?  Would  that  the  men  who  can 
sanction  a  Constitution  so  opposed  to  the  genius  of  this  Government, 
who  can  enact  and  execute  laws  so  degrading  to  womankind,  had  sprung, 
Minerva-like,  from  the  brain  of  their  father,  that  the  matrons  of  this 
republic  need  not  blush  for  their  sons!  ...  In  behalf  of  the  women  of 
this  State,  we  ask  for  all  that  you  have  asked  for  yourselves  in  the 
progress  of  your  development,  since  the  *  Mayflower '  cast  anchor  beside 
Plymouth  Rock;  and  we  ask  this  on  the  ground  that  the  rights  of  every 
human  being  are  identical." 

In  her  speech  on  Constitutional  Rights,  Miss  Anthony  said : 

"The  moment  you  deprive  a  person  of  his  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
Government,  you  degrade  him  from  the  status  of  a  citizen  of  a  republic 
to  that  of  a  subject.  It  matters  very  little  to  him  whether  his  monarch 
be  an  individual  tyrant,  as  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  or  a  15,000,000-headed 
monster,  as  here  in  the  United  States;  he  is  a  powerless  subject,  serf  or 
slave,  not  in  any  sense  a  free  and  independent  citizen.  ...  If  we  once 
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esUbliali  ih«  false  principle  that  United  SUtes  citieenahip  does  not 
cany  with  it  the  right  to  vote  in  everj*  BtaU  in  this  Union,  tbere  i« 
DO  end  to  Uie  petty  tricka  and  cunning  devioeB  which  will  be  attempted 
to  exclude  one  and  another  class  of  citizens  from  the  right  to  the 
sulTrage.  It  will  not  always  be  the  men  combining  to  disfranchise  all 
women;  nativebom  men  combining  to  abridge  the  rights  of  all  natural* 
iied  citizens,  as  in  Khode  Islands  It  will  not  always  be  the  rich  and 
educated  who  may  <<ombine  to  cut  oS  the  poor  and  ignorant;  but  we 
may  live  to  see  the  uncultivated  day-laborers,  foreign  and  native-born, 
learning  the  power  of  the  hallot  and  their  vast  majority  of  numbers, 
combine  and  amend  State  constitutions  so  as  to  disfranchise  the 
V^anderbiltfl,  the  Stewarts,  the  Conk  lings  and  the  Fentons*" 

Hundreds  of  quotationg  might  l>e  made  f  mm  the  speeches  of  tlie 
brave  women  who  have  led  this  long  struggle  for  the  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  their  own  sex. 

The  utter  biindnei^  and  oallousness  shown  in  this  vitAl  niattar 
was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  platform  adopted  by  the  National 
Republican  Convention  of  1S88,  which  opened  with  this  ringing 
declaration ;  I 

"  We  recognixw  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  of  every  lawful 
citiMB  to  east  one  free  ballot  in  all  public  elections,  and  to  have  that 
ballot  duly  counted.  We  hold  the  free  and  honest  popular  ballot,  and  the 
just  and  equal  representAtion  of  all  the  people,  to  be  the  foundation  of 
our  republican  govemmenf 

Leading  women  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Convention  asking  if  that  statement  included  the  women  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  answered :  ''  I  do  not  think  the  platform  is 
80  construed  here!" 

If  we  accept  the  simple  premise  that  our  Government  is  founded 
upon  individual  representation^  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  franchise  belongs  e<jually  to  every  citizen  and  is,  therefore* 
a  right.  But  the  situation  has  been  so  l)efogged  and  bewildered 
by  court  decisions,  constitutional  amendments  and  lingering  le- 
mains  of  the  old  monarehical  spirit,  that  many  persons  still  re- 
gard it  merely  as  a  privilege  which  may  be  justly  withheld. 
No  I  The  right  to  vote  was  recognized  in  the  first  town  meetings 
of  the  colonies  three  centuries  ago;  it  was  forever  secured  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  it  took  practical  and  concrete 
form  in  the  grand  preamble,  **  We,  the  People  •  .  .  to  secure 
the  blenings  of  libert}'  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity^  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution.'*    When  men  in  a  Territory  or 
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State  elect  a  conyention  of  male  delegates^  and  they  frame  a 
constitation  and^  in  ihis,  they  limit  the  suffrage  to  males,  and 
then  it  is  submitted  to  votes  of  men  only  and  declared  adopted, 
they  have  violated  these  principles  in  the  most  brazen  manner. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mrs.  Minor's  caae — that 
''the  United  States  has  no  voters  of  its  own  creation,^  that 
"  the  franchise  must  be  regulated  by  the  States  " — is  reduced  to 
an  absurdity  by  the  language  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendnyenit: 
''  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States^  or  by  any  State/'  If 
the  United  States  has  no  voteors  of  its  own  creation^  and  the  suf- 
frage muat  be  regulated  by  the  States,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
forbid  the  United  States  to  deny  or  abridge  it?  And  if  the 
suffrage  is  a  matter  wholly  pertaining  to  the  States,  what  is 
meant  by  the  words^  ''  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote"?  They  certainly  imply  that  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  carries  with  it  the  right  to  vote;  and,  if  such  is 
the  case,  how  can  a  State  forbid  the  exercise  of  a  national  right? 

Some  qualifications  for  the  suffrage  are  essential,  but  they 
should  be  made  solely  for  the  good  of  the  vote.  The  property 
qualification  has  met  with  so  little  favor  that  it  has  been  generally 
abolished.  The  educational  is  necessarily  so  slight  that  it  has 
been  practically  annulled.  Some  period  of  mental  development 
must  of  necessily  be  required,  so  twenty-one  years  is  the  age 
universally  agreed  upon,  and  of  course  the  insane  and  the  idiotic 
must  be  excluded.  It  is  right  that  some  standard  of  moral  fitness 
should  be  recognized,  and  therefore  convicted  criminals  are  barred 
out.  But  by  what  rule  of  common  sense,  by  what  law  of 
equity,  do  the  States  of  this  Union  make  sex  a  qualification  for 
exercising  the  suffrage?  Children,  limatics,  idiots  and  felons 
belong  in  the  governed  class,  they  are  incompetent  or  xmfit  to 
govern;  but  what  moral  or  constitutional  right  have  men  to  put 
all  women  in  this  governed  class?  As  minors,  the  State  treats 
both  sexes  strictly  as  equals;  it  educates  them  for  life  with  the 
public  funds  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  but,  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  twenty- one,  it  says  to  the  men,  "  Henceforth  you  are 
political  sovereigns  '*;  to  the  women,  "  Henceforth  you  are  politi- 
cal subjects.''  It  is  the  most  irrational,  outrageous  and  inexcus- 
able situation  that  exists  in  the  whole  world. 

From  a  logical  and  an  ethical  standpoint,  the  women  of  the 
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United  States  have  exactly  the  eame  right  to  a  voice  in  their 
own  govemjnent  that  men  have.  The  reason  they  dr>  not 
poesesa  it  legally  and  constitutionally  is  that  in  the  beginning 
men  arbitrarily  monopolized  this  citizen's  right,  and  by  keeping 
all  l^ialative  and  judicial  authorities  in  their  own  hands  tlxey 
have  held  it.  In  every  succeeding  generation  of  women  the 
senae  of  this  in  justice  has  grown  stronger.  They  realize  now, 
as  never  before,  that  they  have  just  as  much  at  stake  in  the 
Qovermoent  as  men  have,  tiiat  they  share  equally  the  advantages 
of  a  good^  and  suffer  equally  the  evils  of  a  bad,  administration. 
They  feel,  as  never  before,  their  responsibility  concerning  sanita- 
tion of  citiei,  condition  of  streets,  schools,  labor,  wages,  charities, 
reforroa — every  question  which  relatejs  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  they  understand,  as  never  before,  their  utter  powerleaa- 
ness  without  the  ballot 

Even  if  men  governed  women  with  supreme  wisdom  and  fair- 
ness, their  usurpation  of  power  would  be  none  the  less  a  violation 
of  the  natural  rights  of  those  governed  without  their  consent. 
But  they  have  not  so  governed,  and  not  on  the  statute-books  of 
any  nation  will  be  found  laws  which  grant  to  women  exactly 
the  same  justice  as  to  men.  This  is  true  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  laws  are  more  favorable  to  women  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  only  permanent  safety  for  any  class  Ues  in  its 
ability  to  defend  itseJl 

At  first  thought,  it  is  inctHnprehensible  that  American  men 
so  keen  in  their  sense  of  justice,  so  insistent  in  their  demand  for 
**  fair  play  and  a  square  deal,"  should  so  utterly  ignore,  should 
indeed  persistently  refuse  the  constitutional  rights  of  women. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  dominant  class  never 
exteiidfl  a  right  or  shares  its  power  so  long  aa  it  is  able  to  retain 
these  exclusively  for  itself,  and  that  they  are  won  by  the  governed 
class  only  after  long  and  strenuous  contest  The  moment  any 
class  obtains  the  franchise,  it  opposes  the  extension  to  any  other 
claas.  The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  kept  it  cloeely  within  their 
own  church  membership.  When  property-holders  were  reluctant- 
ly admitted,  they  in  turn  prevented  for  many  years  the  ad- 
miflsioG  of  those  without  property.  The  Know*nothing  or  Ameri- 
can Party  was  formed  to  keep  the  franchise  as  long  as  possible 
from  immigrants.  White  men  held  it  from  black,  until  forced 
to  grant  it  through  a  long  and  costly  war. 
VOL.  oLXxxnL — 609.  S9 
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State  elect  a  conyention  of  male  delegates^  and  they  frame  a 
constitution  and^  in  this^  they  limit  the  suffrage  to  males,  and 
then  it  is  submitted  to  votes  of  men  only  and  declared  adopted, 
they  have  violated  these  principles  in  the  most  brazen  manner. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mrs.  Minor's  case — that 
^^the  United  States  has  no  voters  of  its  own  creation,^'  that 
"  the  franchise  must  be  regulated  by  the  States  " — is  reduced  to 
an  absurdity  by  the  language  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendnyenit: 
^^  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State."  If 
the  United  States  has  no  voteors  of  its  own  creation,  and  the  suf- 
frage must  be  regulated  by  the  States,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
forbid  the  United  States  to  deny  or  abridge  it?  And  if  the 
suffrage  is  a  matter  wholly  pertaining  to  the  States,  what  is 
meant  by  the  words,  "  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote"?  They  certainly  imply  that  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  carries  with  it  the  right  to  vote;  and,  if  such  is 
the  case,  how  can  a  State  forbid  the  exercise  of  a  national  right? 

Some  qualifications  for  the  suffrage  are  essential,  but  they 
should  be  made  solely  for  the  good  of  the  vote.  The  property 
qualification  has  met  with  so  little  favor  that  it  has  been  generally 
abolished.  The  educational  is  necessarily  so  slight  that  it  has 
been  practically  annulled.  Some  period  of  mental  development 
must  of  necessity  be  required,  so  twenty-one  years  is  the  age 
universally  agreed  upon,  and  of  course  the  insane  and  the  idiotic 
must  be  excluded.  It  is  right  that  some  standard  of  moral  fitness 
should  be  recognized,  and  therefore  convicted  criminals  are  barred 
out.  But  by  what  rule  of  common  sense,  by  what  law  of 
equity,  do  the  States  of  this  Union  make  sex  a  qualification  for 
exercising  the  suffrage?  Children,  limatics,  idiots  and  felons 
belong  in  the  governed  class,  they  are  incompetent  or  unfit  to 
govern;  but  what  moral  or  constitutional  right  have  men  to  put 
all  women  in  this  governed  class?  As  minort^,  the  State  treats 
both  sexes  strictly  as  equals;  it  educates  them  for  life  with  th€ 
public  funds  in  precisely  the  same  manner;  but,  when  they  read) 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  it  says  to  the  men,  "  H{*iiceforth  you  bib 
political  sovereigns  ";  to  the  women,  "  Henceforth  you  are  politi« 
cal  subjects."  It  is  the  most  irrational,  outrageoua  ac 
able  situation  that  exists  in  the  whole  world. 

From  a  logical  and  an  ethical  standpoint,  the  i 
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On  the  eve  of  May  1, 1906 — ^Labor  Day  in  Franoe — the  leading 
anti-Bepublican  dailies  of  Paris  published  editorials  headed  **  The 
Beyolution  at  Hand/'  They  declared  to  be  true  the  wide-spread 
rumor  that  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor^  which  represents 
the  various  French  trade  -  unions^  had  decided  upon  a  general 
strike  for  May  Ist,  that  all  the  revolutionary  forces  were  to  muster 
and  that  an  attempt  would  probably  be  made  to  bring  about  the 
long-expected  Social  Revolution.  As  an  important  political  cam- 
paign was  then  in  progress — ^the  whole  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
to  be  chosen  a  few  days  later — ^these  anti-Bepublican  newspapers 
naturally  exaggerated  these  pretended  dangers^  raked  up  and 
forged  all  kinds  of  sensational  documents^  made  capital  out  of 
ihe  most  insignificant  incidents^  and^  in  a  word,  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  influence  the  popular  vote.  On  the  other  hand^ 
and  also  for  political  reasons,  the  Government  gave  out  that  there 
was  some  ground  for  fearing  that  the  public  peace  might  be  dis- 
turbed; so  something  akin  to  martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  Paris 
and  in  several  other  large  French  cities,  where  armed  forces  were 
concentrated  as  if  a  formidable  insurrection  were  to  be  crushed. 

But  the  much-dreaded  May  1st  came  and  went  and  nothing 
happened,  except  that  the  anti-Bepublican  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation, frightened  by  their  dailies,  fled  to  the  country  or  over  the 
frontier  and  so  aided  by  their  absence  in  the  formidable  defeat 
which  their  party  sustained  at  the  polls.  But,  though  nothing 
happened  this  time,  M.  Jules  Guesde,  one  of  the  most  ardent 
propagandists  and  most  respected  leaders  of  the  French  Socialists, 
predicts  that  the  long-expected  upheaval  will  occur  at  the  next 
general  elections  in  1910.  But,  whether  or  not  this  prediction  will 
prove  to  be  true,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  event  is  sure 
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to  come  about  sooner  or  later;  for,  to-day,  the  French  lower 
classes — ^the  People — ^find  themselves  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  upper  classes — the  Bourgeoisie — ^just  as  the  latter,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
upper  classes  of  that  time,  the  Nobility.  Then  the  Bourgeoisie 
was  called  the  Third  Estate,  of  which  class  Abb6  Sieyis  wrote: 
''What  is  the  Third  Estate?  Nothing.  What  ought  it  to  be? 
Everything.  What  does  it  ask  to  be  ?  Something.**  The  French 
lower  classes  of  to-day — ^the  People — are  beginning  to  take  this 
formula  and  apply  it  to  themselves. 

The  French  Nobility  has  disappeared  as  a  class.  It  has  even 
lost  much  of  it«  social  prestige. 

As  regards  the  clergy  class,  its  overthrow  has  been  accomplished 
in  France  by  the  law  passed  in  1901  abolishing  the  Catholic  Con- 
gregations, by  that  voted  in  1905  putting  an  end  to  the  Concordat, 
and  that  which  goes  into  effect  this  present  year  suppressing  all 
State  aid  to  priests  and  churches  of  every  denomination.  So  all 
that  is  now  left  standing  of  the  three  famous  orders  of  the 
time  of  the  first  Revolution  is  the  Bourgeoisie.  The  revo- 
lutionary assemblies  of  that  stormy  period  were  composed  ex- 
clusively of  men  drawn  from  this  class.  At  Paris,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  set  a-going  by  the  rich  bankers,  ship-owners  and  manu- 
facturers of  those  important  cities.  The  famous  Marseilles 
battalion  which  led  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  was  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  well-to-do  young  men.  At  Nantes,  it  was 
the  wealthy  burgher  class  which  instigated  the  fierce  acts  of  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  of  the  Vendeans  and  royalists.  The  most 
stylish  ladies  of  this  class  witnessed  and  applauded  the  public 
drownings  and  other  atrocities  of  the  representative  of  the  Con- 
vention, Carrier,  and  participated  in  his  worst  orgies. 

Along  with  priests,  monks  and  aristocrats,  it  was  especially  the 
common  people  whom  the  Bourgeoisie  guillotined,  shot,  burnt  and 
drowned  by  the  thousands.  As  this  Bourgeoisie  needed  popular 
aid  against  its  enemies,  it  turned  for  this  purpose  towards  the 
workmen  of  the  cities,  dazzled  them  with  "glittering  generali- 
ties" and  led  them  to  expect  a  share  in  the  booty.  With  the 
aid  of  their  brawny  arms  and  well-handled  muskets,  it  struck 
some  hard  blows,  kept  up  civil  war  and  overthrew  the  throne  and 
its  supports.    Then  it  turned  this  plebeian  horde  against  mon- 
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archical  Europe  in  order  to  consolidate  its  own  conque^U.  But 
it  kept  all  the  boot^^  for  itself.  The  country  people  got  only  a 
poor  share  in  the  land  confiscated  from  the  Nobility  and  Clergy, 
while  the  working  classes  of  the  cities  received  nothing.  And  at 
the  same  time  that  this  greedy  Bourgeoisie  secured  almost  all  of 
the  material  benefit,  it  grasped  all  of  the  political  and  social  ad- 
vantages associated  with  the  powers  of  government. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  States  General,  even  in  the  cahiers — 
the  addresses  sent  up  to  the  capital  stating  tho  m^ods  and  neces- 
sary reforms  of  the  various  parts  of  France^ — the  demands  of  the 
Bourgeoisie  against  the  privileges  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  were 
always  accompanied  by  objections  to  the  popular  claims.  While 
the  Bourgeoisie  reveals  already  sn  ardent  desire  to  become  the 
possessor  of  the  domains  of  the  Nobility  and  Clerg};,  which  desire 
was  finally  gratified^  this  same  Bourgeoisie  requests  the  enactment 
of  severe  laws  and  the  organization  of  a  strong  police  force  to 
prevent  the  starving  peasants  from  gleaning  after  the  reaper, 
from  picking  the  bunches  of  grapes  left  on  the  vines  after  the 
vintage,  or  from  turning  loose  their  cows  to  graze  on  the  common. 
In  a  word,  the  work  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution may  be  summed  up  as  the  confiscation  of  all  social  wealth 
and  political  power  to  the  profit  of  the  Bourgeoisie  alone.  Legis- 
lation was  as  inflexible  as  it  was  ingenious  in  its  purpose  of  keep- 
ing down  the  Fourth  Estate,  by  preventing  it  from  acquiring 
property;  by  at  first  paralysing  and  finally  suppressing  its  elect- 
oral rights;  by  prohibiting  the  right  of  association;  in  fact,  by 
isolating  it  and  handing  it  over  defenceless  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
upper  classes. 

In  a  word,  about  all  the  lower  classes  owe  to  the  Revolution  is 
the  right  to  sell  their  labor  to  the  lando^naer  or  the  manufacturer,  ^ 
without,  however,  reserving  the  right  to  strike  or  to  form  trade- 
unions  of  any  kind ;  and  the  right  to  offer  themselves  as  food  for 
cannon  in  the  great  political  wars  of  the  past  century  and  later  in 
the  conflicts  waged  for  reasons  of  pure  financial  speculation.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Bourgeoisie  never 
deriated  from  the  political  line  which  it  had  laid  down.  It  did 
not  hesitate  to  turn  towards  the  credulous  People  for  the  defence 
of  "the  conquests  of  the  Revolution^* — ^that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Bourgeoisie  —  thus  using  the  People  as  a  shield 
against  the  counter-attack  of  the  classes  which  the  Bourgeoisie  had 
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plundered.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time^  it  kept  thc^  Pec^le  under 
a  yoke,  shutting  them  out  from  all  the  avenues  that  led  to  power, 
preventing  them  from  any  concerted  action  to  win  their  rights 
and  improve  their  condition,  especially  keeping  them  in  ignorance, 
and,  when  teaching  them  anything,  cramming  their  heads  with 
false  ideas,  lies  and  legends. 

It  is  the  People  who  do  the  fighting  during  the  Bevolutiim  of 
1830;  and  throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Bour- 
geoisie, master  of  the  situation,  recompenses  the  People  by  shoot^ 
ing  them  down  in  various  street  disturbances.  In  1848,  the 
People  again  comes  to  the  front  and  receives  in  payment  the 
"  June  Massacres."  During  the  Second  Empire,  the  Bourgeoisie 
alone  governs  and  reaps.  In  May,  1871,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
old-time  Paris  People  is  annihilated  by  the  bloody  suppressicm 
of  the  Commune. 

The  ezclusiveness  of  the  privileged  Bourgeoisie  came  out  well 
at  the  time  of  the  election  last  February  of  a  successor  to  M. 
Loubet.  M.  Doumer,  Deputy  and  President  of  the  Chamber,  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  France. 
Thereupon,  M.  Cl^menceau  and  M.  Jaurds  began  a  violent  cam- 
paign against  hiuL  They  did  not  discuss  his  opinions  or  his 
political  shortcomings;  they  simply  declared  every  morning  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  their  journals  that  he  was  an  ^^  upstart^'' — M. 
Doumer  happening  to  be  a  working-man  who  has  managed  to 
squeeze  into  the  preserves  of  the  Bourgeoisie.  Cl^menceau,  Jaurte, 
Loubet,  Falli^res,  all  belong  to  the  Bourgeoisie  class,  made  up 
of  lawyers,  doctors,  professors,  oflBcers,  etc.,  who  have  supplanted 
the  quondam  nobles.  The  intrusion  of  the  "upstart"  Doumer 
would  have  unsettled  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  regime ! 

But  now,  after  more  than  a  century  of  deception  and  suffering, 

the  French  lower  classes  are  b^inning  to  perceive  that  they  have 

been  duped.    This  determined  awakening  finds  its  expression  in 

Socialism.    These  lower  classes  demand  the  abolition  of  hereditary 

individual  property;  that  is  to  say,  the  People  would  abolish 

hereditary  property  just  as  the  Bourgeoisie  abolished  hereditary 

.  nobility.    In  fact,  all  the  arguments  which  the  Bourgeoisie  used 

« against  hereditary  nobility  are  now  being  turned  against  heredi- 

I  tary  property. 

Against  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  Bourgeoisie  argued  in 
this  wise:  All  men  ought  to  be  bom  equal  as  regards  their  rights; 
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though  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  natural  inequalities,  auch  as 
health,  beauty,  stren^h  and  intelligence,  so  there  must  be  social 
inequjilities.  When  a  man  distinguishes  liimBelf  by  his  works  or 
by  services  rendered  to  the  commonwealth,  it  is  only  right  that 
he  be  honored  therefor,  that  he  be  awarded  some  compensation, 
for  in  this  wise  are  labor  and  fine  actions  encouraged.  But  it  is 
ubsurd  that  the  distinctions  and  advantages  conferred  on  this  man 
should  be  handed  down  to  his  descendants.  It  is  ridiculous  that 
a  baby  should  find  in  his  cradle  power  and  high  rank,  the  right  to 
c*ommand  and  enjoy  a  life  of  privilege  simply  because  one  of 
his  ancestors  "did  sometliing";  because  his  father  or  grand- 
father was  a  great  soldier,  judge  or  o6ficial,  especially  as  there  is 
often  nothing  very  wonderful  in  all  this  and,  aa  was  most  often 
the  case,  this  ancestor  may  have  robbed  merchants  on  the  high- 
way, pandered  to  the  passions  of  his  prince  or  built  his  fortunes 
on  the  sacrifice  of  wife  and  daughters,  for  inmiorality  of  one  kind 
or  another  has  created  more  counts  and  dukes  than  deeds  of  dar- 
ing and  devotion  to  the  State.  It  is  nonsense  and  often  positively 
bad  that  the  grandnephews  of  a  brigand  or  a  pimp  should  derive 
perpetual  advantages  from  such  a  source ;  and  where  the  titles  of 
ancestors  are  of  moet  honorable  origin,  the  claims  of  heirs  to 
inherit  these  titles  may  Ix?  morally  and  intellectually  of  the  weak- 
est nature.  8uch  was  the  reasoning  of  the  French  Bourgeoisie 
when  it  abolished  hereditary  nobility. 

And  the  People,  in  its  turn,  argues  as  follows  against  the 
privilege  of  property:  If  a  man  distinguishes  himself  by  his  su- 
perior faculties  and  intelligent  labor,  and  especially  if  he  con- 
tributes to  the  general  happiness,  it  is  only  right  that  he  have  a 
comfortable  time  in  life^  for  in  this  wise  is  useful  effort  encour- 
aged. But  it  is  absurd  that  the  good  things  which  the  great  citi- 
zen has  fairly  won  in  the  struggle  for  existence  should  be  handed 
down  indefinitely  to  his  children  and  children's  children.  It  ia 
ridiculous  that  a  babe  should  be  bom  rich,  just  as  it  is  ridiculous 
that  he  should  be  born  noble;  that  be  finds  in  his  cradle  the  right 
to  stand  at  the  head  without  having  labored  to  get  thei«,  the 
right  to  enjoy  without  having  produced  anything,  eepeeially  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  vicious,  lazy,  idiotic.  And  why  is  all  this 
granted  him?  Sometimes,  because  the  author  of  his  being  waa 
intelligent  and  industrious^  but  much  oftener  because  this  pro- 
genitor was  a  bold  bickster,  a  pirate  of  finance,  a  man  who  failed 
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rich^  a  faahionable  debaucher;  and  for  this  it  is  that  his  desoend* 
ants  are  to  dominate  ordinary  mortals.  The  man  in  the  street 
thinks  this  is  a  little  too  much  and  is  apt  to  ask  why,  if  the 
reasoning  of  the  Bourgeoisie  was  good,  any  flaw  can  be  found  in 
the  like  reasoning  of  the  People. 

Before  the  Bevolution  of  1789,  the  Bourgeoisie  enjoyed  the  right 
of  hereditary  property;  the  only  thing  it  envied  was  the  privil^e 
of  nobility.  So  it  destroyed  the  latter  and  preserved  the  former. 
The  People,  which  enjoys  no  advantages,  suflEers  from  the  privilege 
of  property  much  more  than  did  the  Bourgeoisie  from  the  privilege 
of  nobility,  so  that  its  desire  to  destroy  the  cause  of  its  evils  is  as 
natural  as  that  of  the  Bourgeoisie  of  1789.  The  privilege  of  no- 
bility hurt  only  the  pride  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  whereas  the  privilege 
of  property  affects  the  dignity  and  the  body  of  the  People  in 
every  circumstance  of  material,  intellectual  and  sentimental  life. 

It  is  useless  for  the  Bourgeoisie  to  answer  that  property  can  be 
acquired  by  the  People.  The  Bourgeoisie  was  also  able  to  squeeze 
into  the  noble  class.  By  good  luck,  intrigue,  exceptional  services 
or  female  influence,  members  of  the  Bourgeoisie  now  and  then 
succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  privileged  order.  The  same 
thing  is  true  to-day  concerning  a  man  of  the  People  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  upper  classes,  though  a  proletariat  become  bour- 
geois cuts  the  same  absurd  figure  as  a  bourgeois  turned  noble; 
two  generations  of  grotesqueness  are  necessary  to  make  these  ^^  up- 
starts''  appear  quite  at  home  in  their  new  surroundings.  But 
these  accidents  are  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account  They  are 
like  the  lucky  number  in  a  lottery.  Such  a  slight  chance  of 
rising  no  more  satisfies  the  People  than  it  did  the  Bourgeoisie. 
Therefore,  the  situation  in  respect  to  the  Proletariat  and  the 
Bourgeoisie  is  to-day  just  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  respect  to  the  Bourgeoisie  and  the  Nobility.  But  the 
struggle  to  right  things  will  be  harder  and  longer  under  the  Third 
Republic,  because  the  Bourgeoisie  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
much  better  armed,  more  clever  and  resolute  than  were  the  orders 
which  it  dispossessed  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  old  regime,  many  aristocrats  and  nearly 
all  the  high  clergy  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  legitimacy  of  their 
privil^es,  so  that  they  defended  them  with  little  energy.  But  the 
Bourgeoisie  of  to-day  will  suffer  itself  to  be  cut  to  pieces  before 
it  will  give  up  its  wealth,  which  is  its  very  soul,  its  god,  its  all. 
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The  most  ultrft-radicals  in  maUera  political  show  themselves  ter- 
ribly conservative  in  matk^ra  economic.  When  the  BourgeoiBie 
attacked  the  nobles,  the  former  was  the  equal  of  the  latter  in 
nches  and  their  superior  in  culttire  and  talente;  the  first  wa« 
vigorous,  while  the  second  were  worn  out.  In  the  approaching 
irrepressible  conflict,"  the  threatened  Bourgeoisie  has  all  the 
I  advantages  on  its  side  save  that  of  brute  force.  It  has  all  the 
money;  it  has  the  experience,  the  light,  the  knowle<lge  derived 
from  the  study  of  history  and  men;  it  has  the  gift  of  cunning. 
It  controls  the  wheels  of  the  enormous  governmental  machine. 
The  Bourgroisie  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  People,  much  as  a 
battalion  of  European  soldiers,  armed  with  repeating  rifles  and 
machine-guns,  disciplined,  confident  in  ita  own  valor  and  the 
talent  of  its  leaders,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  horde  of  savages, 
undisciplined  and  provided  only  with  cutlasses  and  javelins* 

The  Bourgeoisie  controls  the  education  of  the  People  and  hides 
from  it  everything  that  it  ought  to  know.  The  former  purposely 
teaches  the  latter  a  false  history.  The  People  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  enfranchised  by  the  bourgeois  Revolution. 
When  the  workmen  of  the  European  Continent  demand  "  the  three 
I  eights,"  some  of  them  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  reform  al- 
I  ready  exists  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries;  but  all  are  ignorant 
of  this  other  fact  that,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  an  immense 
number  of  labor  corporations  and  cities,  a  work-day  was  often  only 
nine,  eight  or  even  seven  hours  long.  Nor  have  they  ever  been 
told  that  every  Saturday,  and  on  the  eve  of  over  two  dozen  holi- 
days, work  was  stopped  everywhere  at  four  o'clock. 

How  many  peasants  in  the  French  Republic  know  an}^hing 

» about  the  communal  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  about  the  general 

aseemblies  where  the  heads  of  the  families,  including  widows, 

nameJ  the  tax-collectors,  the  mayor,  the  priests,  the  guards  of 

the  fields  and  forests,  the  head  of  the  schoal  ?    How  many  peasants 

have  been  told  that  the  communes  then  owned  large  commons, 

that  they  enjoyed  ver}^  large  rights  over  the  lord's  meadows  and 

;  woods,  that  these  vast  communal  domains  were  seized,  these  other 

I  Tights  called  into  question,  reduced  and  finally  suppressed,  thanka 

I  to  the  Revolution,  by  the  new  bourgeois  owners,  who  showed  them- 

aelves  more  rapacious,  avaricious  and  audacious  than  ever  were 

the  much-abused  feudal  lords?     Robbed  of  what  had  been  the 

common  property  of  their  fathers,  unable  any  longer  to  live  from 
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the  cultivation  of  the  fields  where  their  fathers  had  toiled  and 
often  prospered,  the  peasants  flocked  to  the  cities,  entered  the 
factory  -  prisons  and  became  proletarians.  And  the  impudent 
Bourgeoisie  that  has  reduced  them  to  this  unhappy  lot  now  has 
the  effrontery  to  pretend  that  to  them  they  owe  their  liberty, 

Perhapa  the  cleverest  act  of  the  Bourgeoisie  has  been  its  ex- 
ploitation of  tiie  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  feudal  lords  never 
thought  of  this.  Having  established  their  domination  over  the 
land,  they  accepted  the  task  of  defending  it  against  all  enemiee* 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  a  generally  accepted  principle, 
which  was  as  just  as  it  was  logical,  that  every  man  owed  military 
service  to  the  country  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  especially  in 
proportion  to  his  landed  wealth.  The  person  who  owned  nothing 
had  nothing  to  defend,  and  so  was  not  expected  to  do  military 
service.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Philippe  le  Bel  carried 
on  his  wars  in  Flanders,  he  exempted  from  military  service  any 
who  did  not  possess  at  least  six  thousand  dollars,  two-tliirds  of 
which  was  in  real  estate.  Until  the  bourgeois  Revolution,  no- 
body was  forced  into  the  army  and  the  soldiers  were  paid,  which, 
as  is  unknown  to  many  Americ^iis  and  Englishmen,  is  not  the 
case  to-day  in  the  great  conscript  armies  of  Continental  Europe. 
It  was  the  Bourgeoisie,  become  sovereign,  that  invented  obligatory 
and  unpaid  military  service.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  this  con- 
script system,  the  rich  could  escape  by  furnishing  a  substitute, 
and  thenceforth  military  service  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  one's 
fortune:.  Those  who  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  life  were  thus 
freed  from  all  the  disagreeable  dutie©  of  the  regime, — the  monot- 
ony and  immorality  of  the  barracks  and  the  perils  of  the  battle- 
field :  the  pariahs  of  societj'  alone  were  to  rot  in  the  former  and 
perish  on  the  latter.  After  1870,  when  substitutes  were  »bol- 
ished,  the  Bourgeoisie  again  escaped  the  heaviest  part  of  Uie  bur- 
den; by  a  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars,  their  sons  served 
but  one  year,  while  the  poor  were  kept  in  the  army  five  long  years. 
Later,  the  possession  of  the  bachelor^s  degree  exempted  the  young 
bourgeois  from  two  years  out  of  the  three  then  required,  and 
they  were  freed  entirely  from  serving  in  the  colonies.  To  the 
latter  more  dangerous  mill  tar)*  work  only  the  sons  of  the  People 
were  asaigned. 

The  ancient  regime  kept  in  cheek  the  working  classes  by  mer- 
cenaries^ generally  Swiss,  Germans  or  Irish.    But  the  bourgeois 
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r%irae  of  to-day  decimates  strikers  by  the  hands  of  the  sons  of 
these  very  strikers;  proletarians  are  &hot  down  by  proletarianSi 
an  arrangement  which  is  as  econoniical  as  it  is  amazing.  The  fact 
is  that  an  absolutely  coUectivist  regime  could  be  the  only  justi- 
[ioation  of  universal  obligatory  milltazy  service. 

The  feudal  lords,  having  got  possesBion  of  all  the  land^  of 
course  never  dreamt  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  worship  of  coun- 
try to  a  iandlesA  population,  especially  as  they  themselves  did  not 
practise  it  The  Turennes  and  the  Cond^s  served  alternately  the 
foreigner  against  France  and  France  against  the  foreigner.  Many 
of  the  great  generals  of  those  days  and  a  multitude  of  minor  offi- 
cers were  really  men  without  a  country.  Was  there  eiver  a  more 
brilliant  type  of  "  French  "  nobility  than  Bassompierre,  the  fa- 
vorite of  Henry  IV,  who  was  really  a  German  barou  named  von 
fietstein  ?  BVom  John  of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  died 
in  1346  for  France,  down  to  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  victor  of 
Fontenoy,  many  were  the  foreign  nobles  who  fought  under  the 
French  flag.  And  what  a  large  number  of  French  nobles  have 
served  foreign  nations.  Naturally  the  governing  classes  of  those 
times  had  not  the  impudence  to  dpniand  patriotism  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern  French  Bourgeoisie  is  no  more 
patriotic  than  was  the  Nobility  of  ihe  ancient  regime.  Its  enter- 
prises and  speculations  are  of  an  international  character.  Its 
capital  is  employed  against  the  best  interests  and  safety  of  its 
countrir,  just  as  readily  as  a  feudal  condottiere  lent  his  military 
talents  to  the  enemy.  And  yet  this  same  Bourgeoisie  presents  to 
the  People  the  idea  of  "  native  land  "  as  an  idol  whose  worship  is 
required  and  which  is  protected  against  defamation  by  very  severe 
lawB,  At  the  trial  in  Paris  last  December  of  the  members  of 
the  International  Anti-Military  Association,  out  of  twenty-six 
prisoners  found  guilty  by  a  jury  composed  exclusively  of  persona 
from  the  burgher  class^  twenty- four  were  working-men. 

To  sum  up,  then :  in  the  struggle  now  under  way  between  the 
Third  Estate,  absolute  master  for  over  a  century,  and  the  Fourth 
Estate*  which  wishes  to  have  its  turn  at  the  good  things  of  life, 
Lall  the  arras  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Bourgeoisie.  But  the  People 
as  a  m&A^  is  formidable  and  not  to  be  despised ;  and  the  question 
is  whetlier  the  tiger  will  be  devoured  by  the  rats ! 

XIRBATN   OOHIKIt. 


SELLING  AMERICAN  SECURITIES  ABROAD. 

BY   CHABLES  A.   CONAKT. 


The  recent  successful  flotation  in  Paris  of  a  loan  of  $50^000^000 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Bailway  has  attracted  attention  to  a  move- 
inent  which  has  been  gaining  in  volume  for  several  years.  The 
proposals  have  been  many  for  introducing  American  securities 
upon  the  Paris  market^  but  their  fulfilment  has  been  delayed  by 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  French  system  of  taxation  and  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  Paris  market.  To  tap  the  great  reser- 
voir of  French  savings  has,  however,  been  the  persistent  ambition 
of  many  American  financiers,  and  recent  circumstances  have 
proved  favorable  to  their  projects. 

Old  American  houses,  like  Morgan,  Harjes  and  Company  and 
John  Munroe  and  Company,  have  always  done  a  solid  but  un- 
ostentatious business  in  American  securities  with  special  clients, 
but  their  normal  activities  have  been  directed  in  other  channels. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  there  have  spnmg  up  in  Paris  nearly 
a  dozen  offices  of  American  or  French-American  banking  and 
bond  houses  oflEering  securities  to  the  French  public.  Several 
American  stock  -  brokerage  firms  and  bond  houses  have  opened 
offices  in  Paris,  or  are  contemplating  doing  so.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  quotations  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  be 
cabled  to  Paris  at  frequent  intervals  during  each  day,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  time  would  make  the  hours 
during  which  the  New  York  Exchange  is  open  correspond  to  the 
time  from  three  to  eight  o'clock  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  serious  bar  to  such  a  project  would  be  interposed  by 
Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  in  France,  since  the 
Government  would  be  less  disposed  than  private  enterprise  to 
adapt  its  service  to  business  needs  by  giving  precedence  and  special 
service  for  Stock  Exchange  quotations. 
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Wliile  there  has  always  been  a  large  investnient  of  English 
and  Contiueutnl  capital  in  America,  several  recent  events  and 
teodimcieti  promise  to  broaden  the  sources  of  supply,  especially 
by  opening  the  resources  of  France,  which  have  heretofore  been 
in?ested  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  Anglo-Saxon  lands.  Perhaps 
the  most  tangible  and  obvious  of  these  influences  hu^i  been  Uie 
great  decline  in  Russian  securities  on  the  French  market.  The 
opening  of  the  war  with  Japan  caused  a  panic  on  the  Paris  Boursts 
which  carried  down  Hut^sian  Government  Uireo-per-cents.  of  1891 
from  83  to  73.  Successive  defcitts  of  the  Russian  forces  on  land 
and  sea  had  their  depressing  influence  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  was  still  possible^  as  late  as  April  last,  to  float  a  new  Russian 
five-per-cent.  loan  at  i^O  in  Pans^  Berlin,  and  even  to  a  small 
extent  in  London  and  New  York,  Cloud  has  gathered  upon  cloud 
on  the  horizon  of  Russian  international  affairs,  until  at  last  the 
three-per-cents,  sold  in  July  last  as  low  as  57,  and  even  the 
five-per-cents.  are  a  doz^n  points  below  the  price  at  which  the 
loan  was  issued. 

Even  before  the  war,  French  and  Belgian  investors  who  had 
put  their  money  into  Russian  industrial  Becurities  had  suffered 
from  the  partial  collapse  of  the  elaborate  structure  built  up  by 
Count  Witt^  during  the  ten  yc^rs  of  his  service  at  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Finance.  Count  Witti^  was  a  UMm  of  foresight  and 
congtructive  genius*^  and  laid  out  a  policy  for  the  development  of 
an  industrial  Russia  which  bore  valuable  fruit  and  will  continue 
to  bear  fruit  in  time  to  come.  If  the  policy  of  tariff  protection 
IB  ever  justified,  it  is  in  founding  the  industries  of  an  undeveloped 
country.  But  such  efforts,  whether  in  Russia^  Japan  or  America^ 
usually  invoke  the  penalty  which  follows  interference  with  nor- 
mid  economic  law  in  seeking  to  erect  too  rapidly  a  heavy  struc- 
ture on  too  slender  foundations.  Russia  reaped  this  peimlty  in 
1901.  The  output  of  her  new  mills  and  factories  was  greater 
than  her  population  would  absorb.  It  could  not  be  exported  at 
protection  prices.  In  reality,  however,  it  was  the  forei^  investor 
rather  than  the  Russian  promoter  who  suffered.  He  found  that 
mines  and  mills  which  had  been  having  a  large  output  and  prom- 
itiing  large  net  earnings  had  suddenly  tunied  to  scrap  -  iron. 
From  these  conditions  Ru^^gia  might  soon  have  rtn^overed  but  for 
the  war,  and  probably  she  will  recover  eventually  when  an  orderly 
government  meets  the  demanda  of  a  contented  {leople. 
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Ineyitably,  with  some  $500,0009000  of  savmgB  piling  up  in 
France  annually,  the  eyes  of  the  French  investor  are  turned 
towards  new  fields.  Among  the  most  promising  of  these  fields  is 
America.  The  accumulation  of  savings  in  France  is  of  a  special 
interest  to  the  outside  world,  because  so  little  new  capital  is  needed 
in  France  to  replace  the  wear  and  tear  of  existing  equipment  and 
create  new.  The  fact  that  population  is  stationary  is  responaiUe 
in  part  for  this. 

Discussion  of  new  openings  for  American  securities  in  Ehirope^ 
therefore,  necessarily  centres  to  a  large  degree  upon  France,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  between  her  economic  position  and  that  of 
other  countries.  These  other  countries  fall  into  two  classes — 
those  which  already  take  American  securities  in  considerable 
amounts,  and  those  which  do  not  take  them  because  they  require 
their  surplus  capital  at  home.  In  the  first  class  may  be  included 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  In 
the  second  class  are  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  and  Bussia. 
The  German  Empire  occupies  an  intermediate  position,  being 
capable  of  investing  considerable  sums  abroad,  while  at  the  same 
time  absorbing  a  large  portion  of  saved  capital  in  the  extension 
of  her  own  enterprises. 

The  British  market  is  already  familiar  with  American  securi- 
ties, but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  heavy  demand  at  home 
for  capital  to  meet  the  waste  of  war  and  the  need  for  industrial 
extensions.  The  process  of  reconstructing  the  railways  has  been 
going  on  quietly  in  Great  Britain,  following  the  campaign  of  edu- 
cation begun  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  George  Paish,  of  the  London 
"  Statist,"  along  lines  similar  to  those  pursued  in  America,  but 
much  more  modest.  Larger  cars  and  train-loads  and  heavier 
locomotives  have  required  the  strengthening  of  bridges  and  im- 
provement of  terminals,  which  has  demanded  from  the  railways 
issues  of  additional  stock.  The  vast  surplus  of  capital  saved 
annually  in  England  is  also  employed  in  a  large  degree  in  the 
enterprises  which  grow  out  of  the  extension  of  colonial  power 
which  follows  the  drum-beat  of  British  authority  around  tho  world. 
Capital  was  absorbed  by  hundreds  of  millions  by  the  war  in 
South  Africa  and  by  the  necessary  work  of  reconstruction  which 
followed.  The  taking  over  of  private  undertakings  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities has  also  consumed  many  millions,  contributing  to  in- 
crease municipal  indebtedness  in  Great  Britain  as  long  ago  as 
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1904  to  £469,000,000,  or  a  sum  more  than  two  and  a  half  timed 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States,  Such  enormous  demands 
for  capital  have  threat^-ned  to  fetter  the  international  money- 
market  by  leaving  little  available  for  legitimate  banking  pur- 
poses. 

The  Netherlandst  Belgium  and  Switzerland  are  rich  in  accu- 
mulated capita.].  The  Netherlands,  much  more  than  the  other 
(wo  countries,  has  been  a  buyer  of  American  securities,  until 
the  amount  held  there  has  come  to  about  $700,000,000*  The 
Dutch  made  money  when  thej  took  United  States  six-per-ceat 
bonds  during  the  Civil  War  at  60;  and  they  have  been  shrewd 
enough  to  pick  up  many  railway  Becurities  at  bargain  prices  at 
times  when  these  were  kicking  about  the  American  market  with- 
out a  purchaser.  Not  so  much  of  the  savings  of  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  has  gone  into  American  securities,  but  they  are 
gradually  turning  in  our  direction.  The  Belgians,  who  are  enter- 
prising promoters,  did  a  great  deal  to  lead  the  French  into  Rus- 
sian industrial  enterprises,  and  have  shared  in  the  loeaes  and 
regrets  which  the  coUapFe  of  those  enterprises  has  caused. 

The  countries  which  require  their  own  capital  at  horae,^ — Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  Spain  and  Russia, — keep  it  there  by  the  simple 
economic  law  of  paying  for  its  use  higher  returns  than  can  be 
earned  abroad.  Italy  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  during 
the  past  dozen  years.  The  deficits  which  paralyzed  the  Treasury 
and  injured  public  creilit  prior  to  the  scandals  of  1893  have  been 
succeeded,  under  the  rigid  economy  and  able  management  of  such 
finance  ministers  as  Sonnino  and  Luzzatti,  by  a  modest  surplus 
every  year,  until  the  consolidated  debt  issued  at  five  per  cent, 
hanging  long  below  par.  is  about  to  be  refunded  under  favorable 
conditions  at  three  and  three-quarters  per  cent  This  is  a  low 
rate,  however,  for  the  loan  of  capital  in  Italy.  The  standard  rate 
of  discount  at  Genoa  and  Milan  remains  steady  at  five  per 
cent,  and  deters  the  departure  of  Italian  capital  for  foreign 
lands,  German  capital,  attracted  by  this  high  return,  has  been 
poured  in  large  amounts  into  Italian  banking  and  financial 
enterprises. 

Austria  and  Hungary  are  both  awakening  to  a  new  economic 
activity  which  requires  all  their  surplus  resources.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Hungary.  The  manner  in  which  Budapest,  the  capi- 
ta] of  Hungary,  is  gaining  over  Vienna,  is  indicated  by  this  com- 
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parison  of  the  commercial  paper  discounted  at  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  headquarters  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank:* 

Discounts  at  Vienna.  Budapest, 

end  of  year  Crowna.  Crowna. 

1875 102,218,638  33,706,862 

1890 106,507,806  71,377,140 

1900 138,544,011  100,400,001 

1905 181,557,072  179,417,263 

The  economic  experience  of  Russia  has  been  brought  so  much 
into  view  by  the  war  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  note 
the  fact  that  BuBsia  is  still  a  poor  country,  for  her  great  area 
and  population,  and  will  not  for  many  years  be  able  to  invest  her 
capital  in  foreign  securities  unless  some  of  her  well-to-do  citizens 
are  driven  to  it  by  confiscation  and  anarchy  at  home. 

If  certain  American  enterprises,  including  "  industrials,*'  ap- 
pear to  be  somewhat  speculative  to  the  conservative  Continental 
mind,  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  even  in  government 
securities,  has  shown  that  large  profits  have  been  made  ultimately 
by  those  who  have  taken  certain  risks,  while,  upon  those  who 
have  purchased  what  were  considered  "gilt-edged**  securities, 
serious  losses  have  .fallen.  The  staid  investor  who  would  touch 
nothing  but  Consols  saw  them  fall  in  price  from  113%  in  1898 
to  85  in  1904,  while  the  more  venturesome  speculator  upon  whom 
he  frowned  when  he  dipped  into  Italian  and  Spanish  rentes  has 
seen  the  former  rise  from  83.80  in  1895  to  105  in  1905,  under  the 
enlightened  policy  of  United  Italy,  and  the  latter  advance  from 
a  depression  of  34.50  at  the  crisis  of  the  war  with  America  to  a 
quotation  in  July  last  of  95.70.  The  Government  of  Spain  acted 
with  good  faith  and  self-sacrifice  in  dealing  with  her  foreign 
obligations  after  the  war.  Interest  continued  to  be  paid  in  full,  not 
only  upon  the  "  exterior  debt,**  and  upon  the  Philippine  debt  com- 
muted with  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  even 
upon  the  Cuban  debt,  for  which  liability  was  distinctly  repudiated 
in  the  treaty  by  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  securities  of  these  countries  have  been  rising,  while 
those  of  the  rich  and  well-established  countries  have  fallen,  be- 
cause the  supply  of  surplus  capital  reached  its  maximum  when 
quotations  were  at  the  highest  and  before  the  waste  of  the  Span- 

*  The  figures  for  the  earlier  years,  expressed  in  florins,  have  been 
converted  at  the  rate  of  two  to  one  into  crowns,  the  present  monetary 
unit  of  Austria'-Hungary. 
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ish,  Boer  and  Japanese  wars  changed  radically  the  relationfl 
isetwecn  demand  and  supply. 

An  important  element  which  le  acting  upon  the  minds  of  the 
old  nobleMe  of  Prance  and  the  consciratives  of  other  Continental 
countries  in  seeking  ?afe  inTcstmenta,  is  the  growth  of  Socialism 
in  Europe,  Another  inspiration  to  the  transfer  of  great  qnanti- 
tiea  of  French  capital  into  Italian,  Spanish  and  other  foreign 
secnritiea,  has  been  the  Church  separation  law  in  France,  which 
has  confiscated  to  the  State  real  property  of  great  value  belonging 
to  the  religious  orders  and  congregations,  and  warned  them  to 
place  their  movable  property  beyond  the  reach  of  French  oflBcials, 
The  movement  in  France  against  the  Church  is  only  one  of  the 
many  symptoms  of  the  gradual  growth  in  Europe  of  a  spirit  which 
IS  hostile  to  vei?ted  rights  and  the  security  of  investments.  Its 
influence  was  felt  in  the  fall  of  the  balances  on  deposit  in  the 
national  savings-banks  from  4,429,400,000  francs  at  the  close  of 
1[>01  to  4,305,700,000  francs  at  the  close  of  1903. 

The  growth  of  Socialism  and  of  hostility  to  the  Church  is  a 
powerful  undercurrent  of  politics  in  almost  all  Continental  coun- 
tries. While  French  clericals  and  conservatives  have  transferred 
much  of  their  wealth  temporarily  into  the  securities  of  Italy, 
Spain  and  Austria,  it  is  keenly  recognized  by  the  more  far- 
sighted  among  them  that  this  policy  affords  only  temporary  safety. 
Italy  set  the  example  of  a  vast  confisciition  of  Church  property, 
with  inadequate  compensation,  immediately  after  the  troops  of 
Napoleon  III  ceased  to  support  the  Papal  authority  at  Rome, 
Austria  is  still  clerical  and  eonaorvative,  but  Hungary  and  the 
other  states  which  are  not  German  are  straining  at  the  leash,  and 
threaten  to  overturn  the  Austrian  hierarchy  as  soon  as  the  re- 
spected and  conservative  Francis  Joseph  ends  his  long  reign.  In 
Hungary  every  sober  preparation  is  being  made  for  an  independ- 
ent national  life.  A  magnificent  parliament  house  at  Budapest, 
quarters  for  the  bank  which  surpass  in  magnificence  thoee  at 
Vienna,  and  an  extension  of  the  royal  palace  to  double  or  triple 
its  old  proportions  have  all  been  finished  within  the  last  half- 
dozen  years,  to  welcome  the  new  King  of  Hungaiy  who  shall 
i^ve  the  glories  of  Stephen  and  Michael  and  John  Hunyadi. 
Even  if  Austria  were  willing  to  accept  ^nth  complacency  the 
break-up  of  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs,  a  score  of  questions, — 
like  the  new  customa  tariffs  or  the  control  of  Boania^ — are  likely 
VOL.  ctixnn. — 69d.  M 
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to  bring  the  two  countries  to  the  brink  of  war.  Austria,  therefore, 
is  not  a  safe  depository  of  conBeiratiTe  mYeatments.  In  Italy  and 
Spain,  alsOj  no  one  knows  at  what  moment  RadicaliBm  and  So- 
cialism may  take  the  bits  in  their  teeth  and  follow  France  in  a 
new  series  of  confiscations  and  oppressive  taxes*  Already,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  venerable  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
protesting  against  a  law  which  denies  freedom  of  worship  in 
Franca  to  those  who  will  not  join  the  state-ordained  corpora- 
tions, the  government  of  Spain  is  proposing  similar  measures  in 
the  land  of  Philip  II,  and  threatening  hostile  legislation  against 
the  ministers  of  religion  fleeing  across  the  border  from  France, 

In  looking  towards  America  as  a  safer  field  for  investment  in 
order  to  escape  the  march  of  Socialism,  the  conservatives  of 
Europe  do  not  fail  to  realize  that  Socialism  ia  making  headway 
also  in  America,  but  they  feel  that  Anglo-Saion  law  and  tradi* 
tions  are  a  safeguard  against  violent  confiscation, — ^that,  eiven  if 
England  or  America  should  enter  upon  a  policy  of  acquiring 
private  wealth  for  public  purposes,  it  would  be  done  in  that  spirit 
of  conservatism  and  justice  which  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing 
trait  of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  The  policy  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  religious  orders  in  the  Philippines  has  been  an  illu- 
minating lesson  of  this  sort.  The  willingness  to  pay  the  full 
value  anuc&bly  agreed  upon  for  the  property  of  ordera  alien  to 
the  new  government,  and  hated  by  the  masses,  has  set  an  example 
of  American  policy  which  has  borne  much  favorable  fruit 

Even  apart  from  any  Socialistic  motive,  the  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion in  France  is  constantly  becoming  heavier  in  order  to  meet 
the  d^nands  for  modem  armaments  and  the  multiplication  of 
public  functionaries.  The  late  ministry  of  M.  Bouvier  was  forced 
by  its  Socialistic  supporters,  and  much  against  the  supposed 
normal  inclinations  of  its  head,  to  take  up  the  subject  of  an  in- 
come tax;  and  the  present  ministry,  in  spite  of  the  high  reputa^ 
tion  of  M.  Clfimenoeau,  has  felt  compelled  to  follow  in  the  same 
path  with  a  zeal  which  promises  definite  legielation  within  a  short 
time.  The  income  tax,  already  domesticated  in  conservative  Eng- 
land, would  be  endurable  in  itself  if  it  were  proposed  in  lieu  of 
other  taxes,  but  when  it  is  to  be  superimposed  upon  stamp  taxee 
upon  every  form  of  document,  transfer  taxes  upon  real  estate 
which  almost  prohibit  transactions,  window  taxea,  railway  and 
theatre  ticket  taxes^  check  taxes  and  government  monopoly  of 
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matches  and  tobacco,  it  threatens  to  impose  a  load  upon  the  back 
of  French  capital  and  enterprise  which  will  cause  it  to  stagger  and 
fall  back  in  the  race  with  economic  rivals.  The  snccession  tax 
alone  proposed  in  the  new  French  budget,  rising  above  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  large  fortunes  given  to  others  than  near  relativeB, 
will  prove  a  prolific  mother  of  evasicm  and  concealment  and  the 
expatriation  of  French  savings  to  foreign  fields. 

The  sale  of  American  securities  in  Europe  is  not  a  novelty,  but 
heretofore  they  have  found  a  smaller  market  in  France  than  in 
England,  Germany  and  HoUand.  Frenchmen  have  recently 
begun  to  buy  quietly  email  lots  of  American  securities  through  the 
old-established  exchange  houses.  There  are  several  obstacles,  how- 
ever, to  a  large  distribution  of  American  securities  in  France, 
some  of  which  will  be  removed  by  the  broadening  of  the  market, 
and  others  which  are  of  a  more  serious  character. 

The  French  have  always  relied  to  a  large  degree  upon  their 
and  notaries  in  making  investments.    What  these  men 
recommend  the  average  middle-class  investor  takes^  without  seek- 
ing information  in  detail  for  himself.    In  many  cades,  he  does  not 
care  to  see  the  securities,  but  accepts  a  receipt  for  his  investmeni 
This  confiding  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  French  investor  greatly 
aided  some  of  the  large  French  banks  in  unloading  Kussian  indus- 
trials and  other  doubtful  securities  upon  him  prior  to  the  Russo- 
h Japanese  war.     The  ability  to  place  large   issues  succesfifully 
'  etrengtiiened  the  arms  of  the  big  banks  in  crushing  the  provincial 
bankers.    The  Paris  bankers  not  only  accumulated  immense  re- 
fiouroee  themselves,  but  by  absorbing  tJie  important  new  issues  they 
left  nothing  for  the  provincial  bankers  to  offer  their  customers. 
This  fact,  with  its  consequences,  may  prove  helpful  in  the  in- 
troduction of  American  securities.     One  of  the  new  Franco- 
American  enterprises  derives  its  strength  from  the  cooperation 
of  the  syndicate  of  three  hundred  provincial  bankers,  which  was 
I  organized  to  fight  the  Credit  Lyonnais  and  which  will  welcome 
I  good  American  securities  to  distribute  among  its  clients. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  he  overcome  in  winning  investors  are 
the  recent  upheaval  in  life-insurance,  the  investigation  of  Penn- 
gylvania  Eailway  management,  the  attacks  upon  the  meat-packers 
and  similar  events,  which  have  had  a  somewhat  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  conservative  mind.  They  have  tended  to  create  the  im- 
preedon  that  American  financial  management  10  lacking  in  bon* 
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68^  and  coBBervatism.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  attacks 

upon  the  inBxirance  companies  have  already  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent spent  their  force.  It  was  naturally  for  the  interest  of  the 
European  companies  to  magnify  the  seriousness  of  the  troubles 
in  the  three  big  American  eompaniee,  and  to  spread  the  impresstoD 
that  these  troubles  affected  the  financial  status  of  the  companies 
as  well  as  details  of  management.  Perhaps  among  more  far- 
sighted  Continental  investors,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican insurance  companies  and  American  financial  institutions  have 
ridden  successfully  through  such  a  storm  justifies  the  deduction 
that  they  must  be  fundamentally  sound.  In  this  respect,  shrewd 
iSnanciers  in  Europe  realize  that  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
is  out  of  its  swaddling-clathes  and  that  no  such  serious  fall  in 
values  is  again  to  be  feared  as  marked  the  panic  of  1873  and  the 
railway  reorganizations  which  followed  the  panic  of  189r3, 

In  order  to  afford  a  popular  market  for  American  securities  in 
France  or  any  other  country,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the 
securities  should  be  good,  but  that  they  should  be  readily  market- 
able. The  Pennsylvania  Railway  has  attained  this  result  by  hav- 
ing its  securities  issued  through  houses  of  reputation  and  listed 
on  the  Bourse.  This  will  enable  the  holder  of  these  securities  who 
desires  to  dispose  of  them  to  find  a  market  on  the  regular  ex- 
changes, and  to  know  by  the  daily  quotations  at  what  price  he  can 
sell.  It  18  almost  essential  also  to  a  successful  flotation  upon  a 
large  scale  that  the  holder  of  the  securities  shall  be  able  not  only 
to  sell  them,  but  to  borrow  on  them.  This  has  been  attained  in 
the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  loan  by  the  fact  that^  as  it 
IB  listed,  the  leading  banks,  including  especially  those  which  took 
part  in  the  flotation,  are  ready  to  loan  upon  it  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  market  value*  If  securities  less  widely  known  are  intro- 
duced on  the  market,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Banque  Frances- 
AmSricaine,  the  same  object  can  be  accomplished  by  the  readiness 
of  the  issuing  bank  to  loan  a  fixed  percentage  of  market  value. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  which  have  heretofore  pre- 
vented large  offerings  of  American  securities  in  Paris  has  been 
the  French  tax  laws.  Foreign  securities,  when  quote<l  on  the 
Paris  Bourse,  have  been  subjected  to  a  complication  of  taxes  upon 
the  issue,  the  transfer  and  the  income,  which  are  so  elaborate 
that  even  competent  attorneys  find  it  diflRcult  to  determine  jnst 
how  they  may  be  applied  in  particular  cases  by  the  bureau  of  the 
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fUc,  which  in  &iicli  matters  exercises  a  wide  latitude.  Ju&t  what 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  Pennsylyaaia  Hallway  has  not  been 
odicittlly  announced^  but  the  fact  that  the  Becurities  are  sellizig 
free  of  existing  taxea  to  the  buyer  indicatee  that  a  lump  sum  was 
paid  to  the  fisc  and  apparently  charged  up  by  the  railway  to  the 
cost  of  floating  the  loan.  There  are  American  corporations  wliich 
would  willingly  submit  to  a  considerable  shave  on  this  account; 
but  heretofore  the  stronger  ones  have  been  tmwilling  to  meet  in 
advance  the  heavy  taxes  which  would  fall  upon  them  under  the 
French  law  if  strictly  interpreted.  One  provision  of  the  law 
which  has  prevented  other  issues  was  not  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
case  of  the  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  requirement  that  a  com- 
pany listing  securities  must  pay  taxes  upon  at  least  one-tenth  of 
the  total  iisue.  As  the  whole  of  the  issue  was  made  in  this  caae 
in  France,  this  requirement  was  not  a  hardship;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  would  have  been  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
listing  the  stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation^  if  it  had  been  necessary 

bto  pay  taxes  upon  $100^000^000  when  a  sale  in  Franoa  was  ex- 

fpected  for  perhaps  only  $25,000,000. 

The  burden  of  the  French  taxes  has  been  such  that  many  de- 
ricefi  have  been  adopted  to  escape  them.    One  such  device,  which 

'meets  the  difficulty  of  paying  a  tax  upon  too  large  a  proportion 
of  capital,  is  that  of  a  holding  company.  Such  a  company  is  able 
to  make  an  issue  of  debentures  which  are  sold  exclusively  in  France 
and  which  comply  fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  fisc  in  re- 

|gard  to  taxation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  list  or  pay  taxes  upon  the 
raried  lot  of  securities  which  lie  behind  the  debentures.    This  is 

'the  method  of  attracting  French  capital  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Speyer  syndicate- 
Notwithstanding  devices  of  this  sort,  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
the  listing  and  sale  of  securities  on  the  Paris  Bourse  have  begun 
to  be  felt  upon  the  economic  progress  of  France.     It  has  been 
lown  for  several  years  that  thrifty  French  investors  transferred 

'"both  their  security  holdings  and  their  bank  accounts  to  the  for- 
eign branches  of  the  Crddit  Lyonnais  and  other  French  banks, 
principally  in  Brussels  and  Oeneva.  Just  how  far  this  process 
had  gone  in  reducing  the  visible  wealth  of  lYance  was  recently 
ought  out  by  de  FoviUe,  the  eminent  French  economist,  in  an 
cle  in  '' LEconomisie  Frangais/'  He  showed  that  the  annual 
iv^age  amounts  passing  through  the  tax  office  under  the  succession 
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tax  had  fallen  from  6,930,000^000  f  ranen,  for  the  fire  yoara  ti&difi| 
with  1895»  to  0,869,000,000  fmncg  for  the  five  years  cmdiDg  with] 
1900,  imd  to  a,4B!),000,000  for  the  four  year»  ending  with  1901 
Without  by  any  meani  adopting  tho  conctunion  that  this  routodl 
dodin«i  in  tho  avorago  property  aai»ee«Hl  for  suocesaion  tazea  w«a  1 
dna  ezdiui?aly  to  th^)  taxes  on  iocuritioi,  M*  da  FotUIo  declared: 


"Th«  le^iiUior  hu  kIiowh  bimielf  for  iUe  liui  tan  jmrt  io 
tfen  iiiAkTolaiiip  iiyw&rdi  oaplUl  under  till  formi,  that  mAiiy  OApit&!iiU 
hmw  lougbt  to  put  thei&Mlvtt  Imyotid  tho  roacli  of  hit  pumuit  Tba 
fonlfn  banks  b«v«  optatd  Uialr  doors  and  tbctr  raults  Sft^^rly  U»  the 
fugitivo  miUiofiH,  Mid  ccirtjUn  proJl^c!tll  which  Mti  b<»lng  unnotuiood  msj 
InUiiftlfy  null  furtlicr  Uiii  cDiitrlfugal  movcnietit.  which  wnuld  niituriiJIj 
eontributo  i»  ti  cfriAio  msssura  io  tbi»  fmpairnicnt  of  tho  tMtiitot  attbjttolj 
to 


The  prospaei  is  not  unfavoniblo,  then,  for  Uici  flomr  of  maajfl 
tnillioiiM  of  Frimch  money  into  Amoririm  fiec*uriy6s  If  Amoric 
entcrpriflo»  and  American  policy  prove  worthy  of  confidence; 
Stoek-jobbing,  law8  and  tnoosurois  hoittile  to  property  rightup  con* 
fiaoation  of  privato  wealth  wiUiout  due  conip<?nH»itioi],  or  tha  swoip 
of  Socialist  triumph  in  American  political  will  iirrest  the  flow  and 
drive  tho  con^c^rvutivc  Frtmch  invt'^^tor  back  to  tho  resonrcos  of  liis 
own  country  or  those  of  neighboring  eountri<?«^  whora  tha  right 
to  enjoy  in  doclining  years  what  one  Ima  gained  by  the  sweat 
hia  brow  in  early  days  is  still  rosixctxjd.  The  French  gofernmini 
will  not  intorfere  with  the  outflow  of  French  capital  on  protective 
grounds,  beoauao  it  is  not  needed  at  homo.  It  may  seek  to  retaia^ 
it  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  with  this  end  in  view  recent!] 
allowed  it  to  be  given  out  that  an  intoniational  confeireinoe 
nnder  oonsideration  to  prevent  what  in  America  is  railed  "  I 
dodging '^—thfl  tranntfer  of  proi)orty  acrcms  the  frontier  to 
community  whero  it  is  least  taxed.  This  would  not  only  be 
dilBoult  project  in  itself^  Init  it  would  And  little  "'       ni 

tiieae  countries  which  ara  benefiting  by  the  uso  nf  Ft  i, 

-^Belgium,  Switzerland  and  AmericA,  If  such  moosures  am 
ineffective  liotweiin  rommuniUes  and  statics  in  n 
they  are  likely  to  ho  nearly  futile  between  imb  i 
ahacking  tho  operation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  capital, — ttiat 
security  and  vnu!*  *  ^*tM,  it  will  flow  to  that  country 
it  will  earn  the  I,,  ul  Mum. 

OlIARLHfl  A.  OONAKT, 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH   HEARST. 
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It  EeemB  probable  that  the  hiatory  of  these  timeB  will  hflire 
Bomething  to  eay  about  William  Handolph  Hearst^  the  conditions 
which  made  him  useful^  the  men  who  opposed  him,  and  iSxe  resultfi 
that  he  achieved. 

History  usually  asks^  and  gete  tmsatisfactory  answers  to,  the 
following  questions  concerning  a  man  of  interest : 

What  conditions  made  him  important?  What  kind  of  a  man 
was  he  to  look  at — eyes,  size,  clothes?  What  was  his  tempera- 
ment? What  did  he  actually  accomplish?  What  did  he  plan  to 
do?  There  is  interest  in  these  questions  to*day.  For  Hearst  is 
more  generally  discuaeed  than  any  other  m^n  in  the  country. 
There  will  be  interest  in  these  questions  many  years  from  now, 
for  conditions,  combined  with  Hearst's  good  ambition  and  hia 
poweo'  to  influence  public  opinion,  must  make  him,  barring  acci- 
dent»  an  important  force  in  the  preeent  stage  of  national  and 
world-wide  development. 

What  opportunities  do  present  conditions  offer  to  a  man  of 
Hearsfs  character  and  resources? 

Conditions  in  this  country  to-day  offer  opportunities,  and  pre- 
sent a  need  of  original  thought  and  strong  character  as  great  as 
any  the  world  has  seen. 

Human  laws  and  liappiness  are  based  upon  matarial  eondi- 
tions^  largely  upon  commercial  and  industrial  conditions.  The 
world  is  undergoing  a  great  change,  competition  has  been  re- 
placed by  organization,  the  importance  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  individual  are  disappearing.  The  selfish  career  of  *'  the  little 
man  for  himself  '^  is  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  paai 

The  wcvrld  offart  marvellous  opportunities  to  a  man  of  force 
who  can  aes  what  ia  happening  and  what  is  needed.    The  world 
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needs  balanced  men  with  minds  open  to  new  truths.  Our  system 
of  organized  industry,  replacing  on  strictly  feudal  lines  an  earlier 
military  feudalism,  gives  an  opportunity  to  progressive  men. 

Folly  and  thoughtlessness  seek  to-day,  as  ever  in  the  past,  to  go 
backward.  There  are  foolish  minds  that  talk  of  ^^  smashing  the 
trusts,'*  as  there  were  foolish  stage-coach  drivers  that  talked  of 
smashing  the  early  locomotives.  The  world  offers  a  chance  to  the 
man  who  can  see  that  every  new  development  with  power  behind 
it  is  at  first  a  menace,  and  then  a  blessing. 

Men  have  seen  the  seat  of  power  transferred  from  the  stone 
castle  on  the  hill  to  the  steel  bank  in  Wall  Street  They  know  that 
the  new  power  will  endure  until  some  higher  shall  come  to  replace 
it.  They  are  anxious  to  know  whether  they  see  in  Hearst  a  man 
able  to  take  advantage  of  conditions,  clear-headed  enough  to  realize 
that  the  new  economic  development  must  be  employed  for  tV"* 
people, — ^intelligent  enough  to  know  that  the  talk  of  destroy  -  ^ 
and  of  going  back  is  folly. 

What  sort  of  a  man  is  WiUiam  Randolph  Hearst  to  look  at? 

He  is  a  big  man — an  excellent  thing,  since  it  gives  him  the 
strength  to  stand  the  worries  of  many  newspapers,  and  the  worries 
of  many  faithful  followers  and  foolish  enemies.  He  is  more  than 
six  feet  two  in  height,  very  broad,  with  big  hands  and  big  feet, 
a  strong  neck  that  will  stand  up  for  a  long  time  under  a  heavy 
load.  His  hair  is  light  in  color,  and  his  eyes  blue-gray,  with  a 
singular  capacity  for  concentration. 

His  dress  of  late  has  been  the  usual  uniform  of  American 
statesmanship,  combining  the  long-tailed  frock  coat  and  the  cow- 
boy's soft  slouch  hat. 

The  first  impression  that  Hearst  gives  is  one  of  bigness.  And 
the  second  is  that  of  being  a  listener.  Those  who  see  him  invari- 
ably talk  to  him  a  great  deal  more  than  he  talks  to  them.  When 
the  meeting  is  over  Hearst  is  apt  to  know  more  about  the  other 
man  than  the  other  man  knows  about  him. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  a  great  deal  of  nervous  as  well  as  physical 
strength.  This  enables  him  to  be  patient  with  many  men,  and 
many  employees,  that  constantly  demand  his  personal  attention 
and  personal  answer.  He  is  able,  when  necessary,  to  do  with 
little  sleep.    And  his  mind  works  normally  at  all  hours. 

He  has  well  developed  the  power,  without  which  no  man  succeeds 
as  a  political  leader,  of  concentrating  his  energies  on  one  thing. 
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Hearst  has  good-DatnTe  and  cheerfulness,  even  under  trying 
conditions.  The  men  who  work  for  him  like  him  on  this  account 
They  like  him  especially,  because  when  things  go  ^irong  he  taJces 
the  blame  on  himself.  A  man  owning  nine  newspapers  and  a 
number  of  periodicals  published  in  five  different  cities  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  certain  to  have  a  great  many 
foolish  things  done  and  said  in  his  name.  The  public  holds  Mr. 
Hearst  responsible  for  all  the  foolish  tilings  that  his  editors  think 
of.  Mr,  Hearst  fills  bis  position  well.  He  knows  how  to  make 
hia  men  useful,  and  to  keep  them  useful  by  taking  always  more 
than  his  own  share  of  the  blame. 

Hearst,  as  I  have  said,  is  silent,  and  he  can  listen.  He  will 
sit  stooping  over  on  his  chair,  drumming  with  his  fingers,  looking 
up  earnestly  at  the  face  of  the  man  who  is  talking.  He  is  able 
to  recognize  with  the  first  few  words  the  fact  that  the  man  isn't 
going  to  say  anything,  and  after  that  he  doesn't  even  hear  him 
talk.  It  is  an  admirable  display  of  politeness,  free  from  self- 
sacrifice. 

Very  lucky  for  Hearst  is  the  fact  that  his  interests,  and  there- 
fore his  vitality,  are  not  scattered.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
that  he  cares  for  except  his  family,  his  newspapers,  and  his  pub- 
lic work  in  politics.  He  never  goes  to  a  race-track,  the  race- 
horses that  he  inherit-ed  with  his  father's  property  were  turned 
out  to  amuse  themselves  on  aTanch, 

He  talces  absolutely  no  interest  in  financial  speculation,  cares 
for  money  only  because  of  the  power  that  it  gives  to  reach  the 
public,  and  to  scatter  ideas  through  newspapers.  It  is  impossible 
to  interest  Hearst  at  all  in  any  mere  money-making  scheme.  A 
well-known  American  financier  once  said,  **  That  man  Hearst  is  a 
queer  and  foolish  young  fellow,    I  waited  three  hours  outside  of 

his  oflSce  to  persuade  him  to  take  ten  thousand  shares  of at  ten 

dollars  a  share,  and  could  not  see  him." 

The  stock  mentioned  had  since  gone  above  100,  and  the  Wall 
Street  man  was  amazed  that  he  had  been  unable  even  to  talk  to 
an  editor  who  might  have  made  more  than  a  million  dollars  by 
giving  him  five  minutes  of  his  time.  This  seems  important,  for 
while  it  IS  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  any  intelligence 
should  b«^  interested  in  money  except  for  the  work  that  can  be  done 
with  it,  we  know  that  the  best  energies  of  our  country  at  ttiifl  mo- 
ment are  diverted  to  aimleee  moner-makin^. 
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Those  who  would  imderstand  the  hostility  of  other  newspapers 
to  jilr.  Hearst  must  know  the  effect  that  he  has  had  upon  the 
pocketbooks  of  those  newspapers. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  constantly  advocated  good  wages 
and  the  eight-hour  day.  Unionisin  rules  in  all  mechanical  depart- 
ments of  the  Hearst  undertakings. 

Since  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Mr.  Hearst  has  frequently  and 
voluntarily  added  greatly  to  wages  in  the  mechanical  departments 
of  hie  newspapers.  The  result  has  been  that  the  other  newspapers 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  wages  that  Hearst  paid  voluntarily. 
His  refusal  to  join  in  any  association  planned  to  keep  down  wag^s 
has  been  painful  to  his  fellow  newspaper-owners. 

Very  important  in  Hearst's  temperament  is  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  take  himself  too  seriously.  For  that  reason,  the  results 
that  he  achieves  do  not  make  him  feel  satisfied.  There  must  bo 
an  indefinite  extent  to  his  energies  and  struggles  in  public  life, 
because  nothing  that  he  could  achieve — however  important — 
would  seem  to  him  really  worth  being  proud  about. 

Hearst  has  in  his  mind  a  clear  view  of  history — of  which  he  is  a 
constant  and  passionate  student.  He  is  able  to  review  at  a  glance 
the  progress  of  human  beings  from  their  primitive  origin  to  this 
present  primitive  condition  which  we  call  civilization. 

What  haa  Hearst  done  thus  far? 

He  has  created  what  was  essential  to  his  work,  a  powerful 
machine  for  influencing  public  opinion. 

He  has  buUt  his  newspapers  up  to  a  daily  circulation  orf  two 
millions.    And  that  circulation  is  increasing  constantly. 

Every  day  Hearst  is  able  to  talk  with  two  milUcm  American 
families  scattered  everywhere  in  this  country.  His  newspapers  are 
published  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.    And  they  will  soon  be  published  in  many  other  cities. 

With  this  enormous  circulation  Hearst  is  able  every  day  to 
spread  the  truth  and  reply  to  falsehood.  The  constant  bitter 
f^orts  that  are  made  to  misrepresent  him  fail,  for  his  voice 
reaches  farther  than  the  voice  of  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
There  has  never  before  been  assembled  in  this  world  an  audience 
such  as  that  which  Hearst  commands,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  has  never  been  a  man  possessing  his  peculiar  influ- 
ence and  power  for  good. 

The  building  up  of  this  tzismendons  engine  of  publidty  la  hit 
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greatest  accomplished  wark^  undoubtedly.    And  with  that  engine 
his  real  work  is  still  to  be  done. 

He  has  made  dishonest  wealth  disreputable  throughout  the 
nation.  He  has  convinced  the  people  that  the  rule  of  organised 
capital  is  not  American  government  or  honorable  government 
He  has  been  the  greatest  creator  of  intelligent  dissatisfaction,  the 
basis  of  improvement,  this  country"  has  seen. 

Hearst  has  made  innumerable  fights  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  liis  own  expense,  with  great  expenditure  of  money  and 
of  personal  energy.  Various  trusts  have  been  fought  by  him 
through  the  courts  and  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  He  certainly 
lias  the  honor  of  being  hated  more  deeply  by  the  public  enemies 
of  this  country  than  any  other  man  in  it.  A  mere  enumeration  of 
the  lawsuits  that  he  has  be^un  and  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
public  welfare  fills  out  a  considerable  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  already  the  greatest  awakener  and  director  of 
public  opinion  and  of  public  anger  against  injustice  that  the 
country  has  seen  in  many  years. 

In  the  way  of  actual  good,  Hearst  has  accomplished  much  by 
hie  influence  in  increasing  the  distribution  of  money. 

He  has  sided  with  workmen  in  just  fights  against  corporation 
employers  and  has  helped  them  to  win.  This  means  that  addi- 
tional money  has  been  divided  among  the  families  of  working 
people  instead  of  being  added  to  dividends  on  watered  stocks. 

Tens  of  millions  a  year  are  added  to  the  incomes  of  wives  and 
mothers  in  this  country  because  of  Hearst's  activity  in  promoting 
Uie  legitimate  distribution  of  wealth. 

What  are  Hearst^s  plans  for  the  future? 

He  means  to  be  a  useful  man  in  his  country,  working  within 
the  law  for  the  betterment  of  conditions.  His  confidence  is  in 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  fight  that  he  has 
on  hand  just  now  is  to  make  universal  suffrage  a  reality,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  public  will. 

Hearst  will  prove  to  be  a  creative  as  well  as  a  corrective  force  in 
this  country.  It  will  not  satisfy  him  to  be  known  merely  as  a 
rich  man  who  was  unselfish,  honest,  just  and  fearless.  He  is 
among  those  who  realize  that  a  country  which  could  comfortably 
support  two  thousand  millions  of  beings  ought  surely  now  to  sup- 
port in  plenty  and  free  from  worry  all  men  willing  to  work. 

Thioae  who  oppose  Hearst  are  largely  corporaticoi  men,  who 
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allow  their  pocketbooks  to  think  for  them,  who  are  influenced  by 
the  selfish  dread  that  Hearst's  plans  for  making  others  better  off 
might  possibly  spoil  their  plans. 

The  honest  business  man,  the  man  of  fortune  honestly  in- 
quired, has  no  need  to  worry  about  the  politiciil  activitie-s  o£ 
Hearst  Hearst  is  a  believer  in  the  American  system.  He  realizes 
that  human  beings  work  in  obedience  to  the  instincts  within  them> 
and  that  one  of  the  strongest  human  instincts  at  present  is  the  de- 
sire to  possess  property.  He  knows  that  human  society  must  be  a 
reflection  of  human  nature,  and  cannot  be  based  on  repression. 

He  himself  is  a  large  owner  of  property.  His  newspapers  rep- 
resent an  enormous  investment.  He  is  compelled  to  pay  out 
for  labor  and  material  more  than  fifteen  millions  per  year  to  keep 
them  going.  He  owns  more  than  a  million  acres  of  land;  he  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  a  very  large  scale;  he  is  an 
ow*ner  of  mines. 

Through  his  newspapers  he  is  interested  in  the  success  of  every 
business  man.  The  advertising  patronage  of  successful  business 
men  alone  makes  the  existence  of  his  newspapers  possible. 

His  newspapers  depend  also  upon  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
Every  day  of  his  life  he  is  subjected  to  "  the  referendum,"  the 
power  of  recall  about  which  the  radicals  talk  so  much.  Two  mill- 
ions of  men  who  buy  his  newspapers  each  day  can  stop  buying  any 
day  they  please,  and  make  an  end  of  the  Hearst  newspapers* 

It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  has  travelled  m  fast  and  far 
with  all  this  heavy  baggage  of  property.  It  can  truly  be  said  of 
him  that  the  property  which  he  owns  has  not  in  any  way  con- 
trolled his  opinions.    His  opinions  have  controlled  his  property, 

Hearst  represents  unselfishness  in  public  life.  In  need  of 
nothing  personally,  he  is  not  gatiflfied  while  others  fail  to  thrive 
as  they  should  in  a  country  such  as  this. 

He  is  ambitious,  without  personal  conceit  He  is  extremely 
tenacious*  He  is  absolutely  temperate,  free  from  fondness  for 
dissipation  of  any  kind.  He  is  a  man  of  unusual  physical  and 
mental  strength.  He  has  a  great  machine  of  publicity  with  which 
to  work.  His  chance,  therefore,  of  achieving  real  reputation  in 
the  annals  of  our  slow  progress  toward  civilization  seems  good. 

The  attacks  and  slanders  aimed  at  Hearst  have  been  conceived 
by  dull  minds  and  have  been  inevitably  ineffective.  It  is  tnie 
that  he  is  not  an  easy  man  to  attack.    But  thoee  who  have  at- 
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tacked  lum  because  he  menaced  their  pkns  for  plunder  have  gone 
aboat  their  work  with  incredible  etnpidity.  In  his  enemies  he 
has  been  nnnsnally  fortunate.  One  was  a  convicted  forger^  one 
waa  convicted  of  manglaughter^  a  third  of  national  repute  la 
openly  accused  of  blackmail  and  offers  no  defence. 

Hearst  doea  not  drink  any  alcoholic  stimulant  He  does  not 
smoke — ^he  neither  lashes  nor  stupefies  his  faculties.  But  he 
combines  a  reaUzation  of  the  rights  of  others  with  temperance  in 
his  own  life, 

A  man  influential  in  the  New  York  State  Prohibition  party 
telephoned  from  the  Prohibition  Convention,  asking  if  Hearst 
would  accept  their  nomination  for  Governor.    He  replied : 

*'  I  f e«l  gi«fttly  honored  by  the  suggeetion  because  of  the  high  character 
of  the  men  in  your  party.  But  I  could  not  properly  present  myself  oa 
»  leader  of  Prohibit] oniaU,  for  while  I  am  individually  a  total  abstainer, 
I  do  not  advocate  prohibition.  I  believe  that  dnmkenneafl  must  be  fought 
by  argument^  and  especially  by  better  material  conditions.  Prosperity,  in 
my  opinion^  is  the  enemy  of  excessive  drink.  And  poverty  is  the  direct 
:auee  of  drunk winem.** 

That  is  typical  of  Hearsf  s  attitude  toward  men  in  general. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hearst  is  destined  to  succeed  in  politics 
as  he  has  succeeded  in  the  newspaper  profession.  Unlike  many 
others  in  politica  he  is  independent  of  the  bosses,  independent  of 
organized  capital,  independent  of  everything  but  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  people.  He  has  power  to  appeal  every  day  to  that 
judgm^ity  and  to  wipe  out  falsehood  as  fast  aa  it  is  written* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hearst  will  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  if  he  lives.  He  represents  intelligent,  conservative 
protest  against  the  usurpation  of  national  power  by  corporations. 
The  only  real  strength  opposed  to  him  is  that  of  dishonest  organ- 
ized capital,  and  that  cannot  permanently  control  the  people. 

Hearst  has  already  triumphed  over  his  unscrupulous  enemies. 
He  is  the  most  popular  individual  in  the  United  States  to*day. 

Many  men  will  live  to  be  ashamed  of  slanders  invented  or 
circulated  concerning  Hearst 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  name  a  recognized  public  enemy, 
without  naming  at  the  same  time  one  of  Hearst^s  enemies.  Soon 
it  will  not  be  poeaible  to  mention  an  intelligent  good  man  without 
mentioning  a  sympathetic,  friendly  foUower  of  the  career  of 
William  Bandolph  Hearst  Aexhue  Bbisbakb. 
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TwB  problem  of  our  age  is  the  proper  admimstratioa  of  wealthy 
60  that  the  ties  of  brotherhood  may  still  bind  together  the  rich  and 
poor  in  harmonions  relationship.  The  comditioiia  of  human  life 
have  not  only  been  changed,  but  revolutionized,  within  the  past  few 
hundred  years.  In  former  days  there  was  little  difference  between 
the  dwellings  dress,  food  and  environment  of  the  chief  and  those 
of  his  retainers.  The  Indians  are  to-day  where  civilized  man  then 
was*  When  visiting  the  Sioux,  I  was  led  to  the  wigwam  of  the 
chief.  It  was  Just  like  the  others  in  external  appearance,  and, 
even  within,  the  difference  was  trifling  between  it  and  those  of 
the  poorest  of  his  braves.  The  contrast  between  the  palace  of  the 
millionaire  and  the  cottage  of  the  laborer  with  ns  to-day  meaa- 
urea  the  change  which  haa  come  with  civilization. 

This  change,  however,  is  not  to  be  deplored,  but  welcomed  aa 
highly  beneficial.  It  is  well,  nay,  essential  for  the  progress  of 
the  race,  that  the  houses  of  some  should  be  homes  for  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  for  all  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  rather  than  that  none  should  be  so.  Much 
better  this  great  irregularity  than  universal  squalor.  Without 
wealth  there  can  be  no  Msecenaa.  The  "good  old  times''  were 
not  good  old  times.  Neither  master  nor  servant  was  aa  well  situ- 
ated then  aa  to-day.  A  relapse  to  old  conditions  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  both — ^not  the  least  so  to  him  who  serves — and  would 
sweep  away  civilization  with  it  But  whether  the  change  be  for 
good  or  ill,  it  is  upon  us,  beyond  our  power  to  alter,  and  there- 
fore to  be  accepted  and  made  the  best  of.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  criticise  the  inevitable. 

*  Thia  article  wan  fmbliiilied  in  the  Nobth  AicERiOAJf  Review  in  Jn9€^ 
1889,  And  is  republiahed  at  Mr.  Carnegie's  suggeBtion. — Enrroa  N»  A.  B. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  change  has  come.  One  illustration 
will  serve  for  almost  every  phase  of  the  cause.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  products  we  have  the  whole  story.  It  applies  to  all 
combinations  of  human  industry,  as  stimulated  and  enlarged  by 
the  inventions  of  this  scientific  age.  Formerly  articles  were 
manufactured  at  the  domestic  heartii  or  in  small  shops  which 
formed  part  of  the  household.  The  master  and  his  apprentice© 
worked  side  by  side,  the  latter  living  with  the  master,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  same  conditions.  When  these  apprentices  rose 
to  be  masters,  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  their  mode  of  life, 
and  they,  in  turn,  educated  in  the  same  routine  succeeding  appren- 
tices. There  was,  substantially,  social  equality,  and  even  political 
equality,  for  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  had  then  little 
or  no  political  voice  in  the  State. 

But  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  mode  of  manufacture  was 
crude  articles  at  high  prices.  To-day  the  world  obtains  com- 
modities of  excellent  quality  at  prices  which  even  the  generation 
preceding  this  would  have  deemed  incredible.  In  the  commer- 
cial world  similar  causes  have  produced  similar  results,  and  the 
race  is  benefited  thereby.  The  poor  enjoy  what  the  rich  could 
not  before  afford.  What  were  the  luiniries  have  become  the  necea- 
sarlee  of  life.  The  laborer  has  now  more  comforts  than  the 
fanner  had  a  few  generations  ago.  The  farmer  has  more  luxaries 
than  the  landlord  had,  and  is  more  richly  clad  and  better  housed. 
The  landlord  ha^  books  and  pictures  rarer,  and  appointments  more 
artistic,  than  the  King  could  then  obtain. 

The  price  we  pay  for  this  salutary  change  is,  no  doubt,  great. 
We  assemble  thousands  of  operatives  in  the  factory,  in  the  mine, 
and  in  the  counting-house,  of  whom  the  employer  can  know 
little  or  nothing,  and  to  whom  the  employer  is  little  better  titan 
a  myth.  All  intercourse  between  them  is  at  an  end.  Rigid  Castes 
are  formed,  and,  as  usual,  mutual  ignorance  breeds  mutual  dis- 
trust Each  Caste  is  without  sympathy  for  the  other,  and  ready 
to  credit  anything  disparaging  in  regard  to  it  Under  the  law 
of  competition^  the  employer  of  thousands  is  forced  into  the 
strictest  economies,  among  which  the  rates  paid  to  labor  figure 
prominently,  and  often  there  is  friction  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  between  capital  and  labor,  between  rich  and 
poor.    Human  society  loses  homogeneity. 

The  price  which  aociety  pays  for  the  law  of  competitiofn,  like 
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the  price  it  pays  far  cheap  comforts  and  lumries,  is  also  great; 
but  the  advantages  of  this  law  are  also  greater  still,  for  it  is  to 
this  law  that  we  owe  our  wonderful  material  deyelopment,  which 
brings  improved  conditions  in  its  train.  But,  whether  the  law 
be  benign  or  not,  we  must  say  of  it,  as  we  say  of  the  change  in 
the  conditions  of  men  to  which  we  have  referred:  It  is  here;  we 
cannot  evade  it;  no  substitutes  for  it  have  been  found;  and  while 
the  law  may  be  sometimes  hard  for  the  individual,  it  is  best 
for  the  race,  because  it  insures  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
every  department.  We  accept  and  welcome,  therefore,  as  condi- 
tions to  which  we  must  accommodate  ourselves,  great  inequality 
of  environment,  the  concentration  of  business,  industrial  and 
commercial,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  law  of  competition 
between  these,  as  being  not  only  beneficial,  but  essential  for  the 
future  progress  of  the  race.  Having  accepted  these,  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  special  ability 
in  the  merchant  and  in  the  manufacturer  who  has  to  conduct 
affairs  upon  a  great  scale.  That  this  talent  for  organization  and 
mani^ement  is  rare  among  men  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
invariably  secures  for  its  possessor  enormous  rewards,  no  matter 
where  or  under  what  laws  or  conditions.  The  experienced  in 
affairs  always  rate  the  man  whose  services  can  be  obtained  as  a 
partner  as  not  only  the  first  consideration,  but  such  as  to  render 
the  question  of  his  capital  scarcely  worth  considering,  for  such 
men  soon  create  capital ;  while,  without  the  special  talent  required, 
capital  soon  takes  wings.  Such  men  become  interested  in  firms 
or  corporations  using  millions;  and  estimating  only  simple  in- 
terest to  be  made  upon  tlie  capital  invested,  it  is  inevitable  that 
their  income  must  exceed  their  expenditures,  and  that  they  must 
accumulate  wealth.  Nor  is  there  any  middle  ground  which  such 
men  can  occupy,  because  the  great  manufacturing  or  commercial 
concern  which  does  not  earn  at  least  interest  upon  its  capital  doon 
becomes  bankrupt.  It  must  either  go  forward  or  fall  behind;  to 
stand  still  is  impossible.  It  is  a  condition  essential  for  its  success- 
ful operation  that  it  should  be  thus  far  profitable,  and  even  that, 
in  addition  to  interest  on  capital,  it  should  make  profit.  It  is  a 
law  that  men  possessed  of  this  peculiar  talent  for  affairs,  under 
the  free  play  of  economic  forces,  must  of  necessity  soon  be  in  re- 
ceipt of  more  revenue  than  can  be  judiciously  expended  upon  them- 
selves; and  this  law  ia  as  beneficial  for  the  race  as  the  others. 
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Objections  to  the  foimdationB  npon  which  society  is  based  are 
not  in  order,  because  the  condition  of  the  race  ia  better  with  theae 
than  it  has  been  with  any  others  which  haye  been  tried«  Of  the 
effect  of  any  new  snbstitutes  proposed  we  cannot  be  sure.  The  So- 
cialiet  or  Anarchist  who  seeks  to  overturn  present  conditions  is  to 
be  regarded  as  attacking  the  foundation  upon  which  civilization 
itself  rests,  for  civilization  took  its  start  from  the  day  that  the 
capable,  industrious  workman  said  to  his  incompetent  and  lazy  fel- 
low, *'  If  thou  dost  not  sow,  thou  shalt  not  reap,"  and  thus  ended 
primitive  Communism  by  separating  the  drones  from  the  bees. 
One  who  studies  this  subject  will  soon  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  conclusion  that  upon  the  sacredness  of  property  civiliza- 
tion itself  depends — the  right  of  the  labors  to  his  hundred  dol- 
lars  in  the  savings-bank,  and  equally  the  legal  right  of  the  million- 
aire to  his  millions.  To  those  who  propose  to  substitute  Com- 
munism for  this  intense  Individualism  the  answer,  therefore,  is: 
The  race  has  tried  that  All  progress  from  that  barbarous  day  to 
the  present  time  has  resulted  from  its  displacement  Not  evil, 
but  good,  has  come  to  the  race  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  those  who  have  the  ability  and  energy  that  produce  it  But 
even  if  we  admit  for  a  moment  that  it  might  be  better  for  the  race 
to  discard  ita  present  foundation.  Individualism, — that  it  is  a 
nobler  ideal  that  man  should  labor,  not  for  himself  alon^  but  in 
and  for  a  brotherhood  of  his  fellows,  and  sh&re  with  them  all 
in  common,  realizing  Swedenborg^s  idea  of  Heaven,  where,  as  he 
says,  the  angels  derive  their  happiness,  not  from  laboring  for  self, 
but  for  each  other, — even  admit  all  this,  and  a  sufficient  answer 
is,  This  is  not  evolution,  but  revolution.  It  necessitates  the  chang- 
ing of  human  nature  itself — a  work  of  seons,  even  if  it  were  good 
to  change  it,  which  we  cannot  know.  It  is  not  practicable  in  our 
day  or  in  our  age.  Even  if  desirable  theoretically,  it  belongs  to 
another  and  long-succeeding  sociological  stratum.  Our  duty  is 
with  what  h  practicable  now ;  with  the  next  step  possible  in  our  day 
and  generation.  It  is  criminal  to  waste  our  energies  in  endeavor- 
ing to  uproot,  when  all  we  can  profitably  or  possibly  accomplish  is 
to  bend  the  universal  tree  of  humanity  a  littie  in  the  direction  most 
favorable  to  the  production  of  good  fruit  under  existing  circum- 
stances. We  might  as  well  urge  the  destruction  of  the  highest 
existing  type  of  man  because  he  failed  to  reach  our  ideal  as  to 
favor  the  destruction  of  Individualism^  Private  Property^  the  Law 
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of  Accumulation  of  Wealthy  and  the  Law  of  Competition;  for 
theee  are  the  highest  results  of  human  experience,  the  soil  in  which 
Bociefy  so  far  has  produced  the  best  fruit  Unequally  or  mi- 
juetly,  perhaps,  as  these  laws  Bometimee  operate,  and  imperfect 
as  they  appear  to  the  Idealist,  they  are,  nevertheless,  like  the 
highest  type  of  man,  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  all  that  hu- 
manity has  yet  accomplished* 

We  start,  then,  with  a  condition  of  aifairs  under  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  race  are  promoted,  but  which  inevitably  gives 
wealth  to  the  few.  Thus  far,  accepting  conditions  as  they  enst, 
the  situation  can  be  surveyed  and  pronounced  good.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises, — and,  if  the  foregoing  be  correct,  it  is  the  only 
question  with  which  we  have  to  deal, — What  is  the  proper  mode  of 
administering  wealth  after  the  laws  upon  which  civilization  is 
founded  have  thrown  it  into  the  hands  of  the  few?  And  it  is  of 
this  great  question  that  I  believe  I  offer  the  true  solution.  It  will 
be  understood  that  fortunes  are  here  spoken  of,  not  moderate  sums 
saved  by  many  years  of  effort,  the  returns  from  which  are  required 
for  the  comfortable  maintenance  and  education  of  families.  This 
is  not  wealth,  but  only  competence,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  to  acquire. 

There  are  but  three  modes  in  which  surplus  wealth  can  be  dis- 
posed  of.  It  can  be  left  to  the  families  of  the  decedents;  or  it 
can  be  bequeathed  for  public  purposes;  or,  finally,  it  can  be  ad- 
ministered during  their  lives  by  its  possessors.  Under  the  first 
and  second  modes  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  that  has 
reached  the  few  has  hitherto  been  applied.  Let  ub  in  turn  con- 
sider each  of  these  modes.  The  first  is  the  most  injudicious.  In 
monarchical  countries,  the  estates  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
wealth  are  left  to  the  first  son,  that  the  vanity  of  the  parent  may 
be  gratified  by  the  thought  that  his  name  and  title  are  to  descend 
to  succeeding  generations  unimpaired.  The  condition  of  this  class 
in  Europe  to-day  teaches  the  futility  of  such  hopes  or  ambitions. 
The  successors  have  become  impoverished  through  their  follies 
or  from  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land.  Even  in  Great  Britain  the 
strict  law  of  entail  has  been  found  Inadequate  to  maintain  the 
status  of  an  hereditary  class.  Its  soil  is  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  stranger.  Under  republican  institutions  the  divi- 
sion of  property  among  the  children  is  much  fairer,  but  the  ques- 
tion which  forces  itself  upon  thoughtful  men  in  all  landia  is: 
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Whj  shoiili  men  leave  great  fortunes  to  their  chUdreii?  If 
thifi  is  done  from  affectioD,  is  it  not  misguided  affection?  Ob- 
serration  teaches  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  well  for  the 
children  that  they  should  be  so  burdened.  Neither  is  it  well  for 
the  state.  Beyond  providing  for  the  wife  and  daughters  mod- 
erate sources  of  income,  and  very  moderate  allowances  indeed,  if 
any,  for  the  sons,  men  may  well  hesitate,  for  it  is  no  longer  ques- 
tionable that  great  sums  bequeathed  oftener  work  more  for  the 
injury  than  for  the  good  of  the  recipients.  Wise  men  will  soon 
conclude  that,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  members  of  their 
families  and  of  the  state,  such  bequests  are  an  improper  use  of 
their  means. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  men  who  have  failed  to  educate  their 
sons  to  earn  a  livelihood  shall  cast  them  adrift  in  poverty.  If 
any  man  has  seen  fit  to  rear  his  sons  with  a  view  to  their  living 
idle  lives,  or,  what  is  highly  commendable,  has  instilled  in  them 
the  sentiment  that  they  are  in  a  positian  to  labor  for  public  ends 
without  reference  to  pecuniary  considerations,  then,  of  course^ 
the  duty  of  the  parent  is  to  see  that  such  are  provided  for  in 
moderation.  There  are  instances  of  millionaires*  sons  unspoiled 
by  wealth,  who,  being  rich,  still  perform  great  services  in  the  com- 
munity. Such  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  as  valuable  as,  un- 
fortunately, they  are  rare;  still  it  is  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule, 
that  men  must  regard,  and,  looking  at  the  usual  result  of  enor- 
mous sums  conferred  upon  legatees,  the  thoughtful  man  must 
shortly  say,  *'  I  would  as  soon  leave  to  my  eon  a  curse  as  the  al- 
mighty dollar,^^  and  admit  to  himself  that  it  is  not  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  but  family  pride,  which  inspires  these  enormous 
legscies. 

As  to  the  second  mode,  that  of  leaving  wealth  at  death  for 
public  uses,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  means  for  the  dis- 
posal of  wealth,  provided  a  man  is  content  to  wait  until  he  is 
dead  before  it  becomes  of  much  good  in  the  world.  Knowledge 
of  the  results  of  legacies  bequeathed  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
thd  brightest  hopes  of  much  posthumous  good  being  accomplished. 
The  easea  are  not  few  in  which  the  real  object  sought  by  the 
testator  ia  not  attained,  nor  are  they  few  in  which  his  real 
wishes  are  thwarted.  In  many  cases  the  bequests  are  so  used  as  to 
become  only  monuments  of  his  folly.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  nequirw  the  exerdse  of  not  less  ability  than  that  which  acquire! 
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the  wealtb  to  use  it  so  as  to  be  really  beneficial  to  the  commnnity. 
Besides  this^  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  man  is  to  be  ex- 
tolled for  doing  what  he  cannot  help  doing,  nor  is  he  to  be 
thanked  by  the  community  to  which  he  only  leaves  wealth  at  death. 
Men  who  leave  vast  snms  in  this  way  may  fairly  be  thought  men 
who  would  not  have  left  it  at  all  had  they  been  able  to  take  it 
with  them.  The  memories  of  such  cannot  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance,  for  there  is  no  grace  in  their  gifts.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  such  bequests  seem  so  generally  to  lack  the 
blessing. 

The  growing  disposition  to  tax  more  and  more  heavily  large 
estates  left  at  death  is  a  cheering  indication  of  the  growth  of  a 
salutary  change  in  public  opinion.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
now  takes — subject  to  some  exceptions — one-tenth  of  the  prop- 
erty left  by  its  citi2ens.  The  budget  presented  in  the  British  Par- 
liament the  other  day  proposes  to  increase  the  death-duties;  and, 
most  significant  of  all,  the  new  tax  is  to  be  a  graduated  one.  Of 
all  forms  of  taxation,  this  seems  the  wisest.  Men  who  continue 
hoarding  great  sums  all  their  lives,  the  proper  use  of  which  for 
public  ends  would  work  good  to  the  community,  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  community,  in  the  form  of  the  state,  cannot  thus 
be  deprived  of  its  proper  share.  By  taxing  estates  heavily  at 
death  the  state  marks  its  condemnation  of  the  selfish  millionaire's 
unworthy  life. 

It  is  desirable  that  nations  should  go  much  further  in  this 
direction.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  the  share  of  a 
rich  man^s  estate  which  should  go  at  his  death  to  the  public 
through  the  agency  of  the  state,  and  by  all  means  such  taxes 
should  be  graduated,  beginning  at  nothing  upon  moderate  gums 
to  dependents,  and  increasing  rapidly  as  the  amounts  swell,  imtil 
of  the  millionaire's  hoard,  as  of  Shylock's,  at  least 

" The  other  half 

Comes  to  Qxe  privy  eoffer  of  the  atate." 

This  policy  would  work  powerfully  to  induce  the  rich  man  to 
attend  to  the  administration  of  wealth  during  his  life,  which  is 
the  end  that  society  should  always  have  in  view,  bb  being  that 
by  far  most  fruitful  for  the  people.  Nor  need  it  be  feared  that 
this  policy  would  sap  the  root  of  enterprise  and  render  men  lett 
anxious  to  accumulate,  for  to  the  class  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
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leaye  great  fortunes  and  be  talked  about  after  their  death,  it  will 
attract  even  more  attention,  and,  indeed^  be  a  somewhat  nobler 
ambition  to  have  enormous  sums  paid  over  to  the  state  from  their 
fortunes. 

There  remains,  then,  only  one  mode  of  using  great  fortunes; 
but  in  thla  we  have  the  iruvi  antidote  for  the  temporary  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  reconciliation  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
— a  reign  of  harmony — another  ideal,  differing,  indeed,  from  that 
of  the  Commmiist  in  requiring  only  the  further  evolution  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  not  the  total  overthrow  of  our  civilization.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  present  most  intense  individualism,  and  the 
race  is  prepared  to  put  it  in  practice  by  degrees  whenever  it  pleagea. 
Under  its  sway  we  shall  have  an  ideal  state,  in  which  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  few  will  become,  in  the  best  sense,  the  property  of  the 
many,  beoouae  administered  for  the  common  good,  and  this  wealth* 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  few,  can  be  made  a  much  more 
potent  force  for  the  elevation  of  our  race  than  if  it  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  small  sums  to  the  people  themselves.  Even  the  poor- 
est can  be  made  to  see  this,  and  to  agree  that  great  sums  gathered 
by  some  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  spent  for  public  purposes, 
from  which  the  masses  reap  the  principal  benefit,  are  more  valu- 
able to  them  than  if  scattered  among  them  through  the  course  of 
many  years  in  trifling  amounts. 

If  we  consider  what  results  flow  from  the  Cooper  Institute, 
for  instance,  to  the  best  portion  of  the  race  in  New  York  not 
possessed  of  means,  and  compare  these  with  those  which  would 
have  arisen  for  the  good  of  the  masses  from  an  equal  sum  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  lifetime  in  the  form  of  wagea, 
which  is  the  highest  form  of  distribution,  l>cing  for  work  done 
and  not  for  charity,  we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  possibili* 
ties  for  the  improvement  of  the  race  which  lie  embedded  in  the 
present  law  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth*  Much  of  this  sum, 
if  distributed  in  small  quantities  among  the  people,  would  have 
been  wasted  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  some  of  it  in  excess, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  part  put  to  the  best  use, 
that  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  home,  would  have  yielded 
results  for  the  race,  as  a  race,  at  all  comparable  to  those  which  are 
flowing  and  are  to  flow  from  the  Cooper  Institute  from  generation 
to  generation.  Let  the  advocate  of  violent  or  radical  change  pon- 
der well  this  thought 
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We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  take  aaother  instanoe,  tliat  of 
Mr.  Tilden'e  bequest  of  five  mlllionB  of  dollara  for  a  free  library  in 
the  city  of  Xew  York,  but  in  referring  to  this  one  cannot  help  say- 
ing involuntarily,  How  much  better  if  Mr,  Tilden  had  devoted  the 
last  years  of  his  own  life  to  the  proper  adminietration  of  this 
immense  sum ;  in  which  case  neither  legal  contest  nor  any  other 
cause  of  delay  could  have  interfered  with  his  aims.  But  let  110 
assume  that  Mr.  Tilden's  millions  finally  become  the  means  of 
giving  to  New  York  a  noble  public  library,  where  the  treasures  of 
the  world  contained  in  books  will  be  open  to  all  forever,  without 
money  and  without  price,  CJonsidering  the  good  of  that  part  of 
the  race  which  congregates  in  and  around  Manliatt^an  Island, 
would  its  permanent  benefit  have  been  better  promoted  had  these 
millions  been  allowed  to  circulate  in  small  sums  through  the  hands 
of  the  masses?  Even  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  Communism 
must  entertain  a  doubt  upon  this  subject.  Most  of  those  who 
think  will  probably  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 

Poor  and  restricted  are  our  opportunities  in  this  life;  narrow 
our  horizon;  our  best  work  most  imperfect;  but  rich  men  should 
be  thankful  for  one  inestimable  boon.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  during  their  lives  to  busy  themselves  in  organizing  benefac- 
tions from  which  the  masses  of  their  fellows  will  derive  laating 
advantage,  and  thus  dignify  their  own  lives.  The  highest  life  is 
probably  to  be  reached,  not  by  such  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ 
as  Count  Tolstoi  gives  us,  but,  while  animated  by  Christ's  spirit, 
by  recognizing  the  changed  conditions  of  this  age,  and  adopting 
modea  of  expressing  this  spirit  suitable  to  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  we  live;  still  laboring  for  the  good  of  our  fellows, 
which  was  the  essence  of  his  life  and  teaching,  but  laboring  in  a 
diflferent  manner* 

This,  then,  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  man  of  Wealth: 
First,  to  set  an  example  of  modest,  unostentatious  living,  shun- 
ning display  or  extravagance ;  to  provide  moderately  for  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  those  dependent  upon  him ;  and  after  doing  so  to 
consider  all  surplus  revenues  which  come  to  him  simply  as  trust 
funds,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  administer,  and  strictly  bound 
as  a  matter  of  duty  to  administer  in  the  manner  which,  in  his 
judgment,  is  best  calculated  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results 
for  the  commimity — the  man  of  wealth  thus  becoming  the  mere 
agent  and  trustee  for  his  poorer  brethren^  bringing  to  thdr 
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Mrrioe  hiB  superior  wisdom,  experience,  and  ability  to  administer, 
doing  for  them  better  than  they  would  or  could  do  for  themselveB. 

Wa  are  met  here  with  the  diflSculty  of  determining  what  are 
moderate  sums  to  leave  to  members  of  the  family ;  what  is  mod- 
est, nnostentatiouB  living ;  what  is  the  test  of  extravaganca  There 
must  be  different  standards  for  different  conditions.  The  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  name  exact  amounts  or  actions 
aa  it  is  to  define  good  manners,  good  taste,  or  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety; but,  nevertheless,  these  are  verities,  well  known  although 
undefinable.  Public  sentiment  is  quick  to  know  and  to  feel  what 
offends  these.  So  in  the  case  of  wealth.  The  rule  in  regard  to 
good  taste  in  tlie  dress  of  men  or  women  applies  here.  Whatever 
makes  one  conspicuous  offends  the  canon.  If  any  family  be 
chiefly  known  for  display,  for  extravagance  in  home,  table,  equi- 
page, for  enormous  sums  ostentatiously  spent  in  any  form  upon 
itself, — if  these  be  its  chief  distinctions,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  estimating  its  nature  or  culture.  So  liJcewise  in  regard  to 
the  use  or  abuse  of  its  surplus  wealth,  or  to  generous,  free- 
handed cooperation  in  good  public  uses,  or  to  unabated  efforts 
to  accumulate  and  hoard  to  the  last,  whether  they  administer  or 
bequeath.  The  verdict  rests  with  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
public  sentiment-  The  community  will  surely  judge,  and  ita 
judgments  will  not  often  be  wrong. 

The  best  uses  to  which  surplus  wealth  can  be  put  have  already 
been  indicated.  Those  who  would  administer  wisely  must,  indeed, 
be  wise,  for  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
our  race  is  indiscriminate  charily.  It  were  better  for  mankind 
that  the  millions  of  the  rich  were  thrown  into  the  sea  than  so 
spent  as  to  encourage  the  slothful,  the  drunken,  the  unworthy. 
Of  every  thousand  dollars  spent  in  so-called  charity  to-day,  it  is 
probable  that  $950  is  unwisely  spemt ;  so  spent,  indeed,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  very  evils  which  it  proposes  to  mitigate  or  cure.  A  well- 
known  writer  of  philosophic  books  admitted  the  other  day  that 
he  had  given  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  a  man  who  approached  him 
ai  he  was  coming  to  visit  the  house  of  his  friend.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  this  beggar;  knew  not  the  use  that 
would  be  made  of  this  money,  although  he  had  every  reason  to 
suipect  that  it  would  be  sp^it  improperly.  This  man  professed 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer;  yet  the  quarter-dollar  given 
that  night  will  probably  work  more  injury  than  all  the  money 
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which  its  thoughtless  donor  will  ever  be  able  to  give  in  troe 
charity  will  do  good.  He  only  gratified  his  own  feelings,  sayed 
himself  from  annoyance, — and  this  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
selfish  and  very  worst  actions  of  his  life,  for  in  all  respects  he  is 
most  worthy. 

In  bestowing  charity^  the  main  consideration  should  be  to  help 
those  who  will  help  themselves;  to  provide  part  of  the  means 
by  which  those  who  desire  to  improve  may  do  so;  to  give  those 
who  desire  to  rise  the  aids  by  which  they  may  rise;  to  assisty 
but  rarely  or  never  to  do  all.  Neither  the  individual  nor  the  race  i 
ia  improved  by  alms-giving.  Those  worthy  of  assistance,  *  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases^  seldom  require  assistance.  The  really  valuable 
men  of  the  race  never  do,  except  in  cases  of  accident  or  sudden 
change  Every  one  has,  of  course,  cases  of  individuals  brought 
to  Ms  own  knowledge  where  temporary  assistance  can  do  g^iuine 
good,  and  these  he  will  not  overlook.  But  the  amount  which 
can  be  wisely  given  by  the  individual  for  individuals  is  nec^- 
sarily  limited  by  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  each.  He  is  the  only  true  reformer  who  is  as  careful 
and  as  anxious  not  to  aid  the  unworthy  as  he  is  to  aid  the  worthy, 
and,  perhaps,  even  more  so,  for  in  alms-giving  more  injury  is 
probably  done  by  rewarding  vice  than  by  relieving  virtue. 

The  rich  man  is  thus  almost  restricted  to  following  the  ex- 
amples of  Peter  Cooper.  Enoch  Pratt  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Pratt  of 
BrooUyn,  Senator  Stanford,  and  others,  who  know  that  the  best 
means  of  benefiting  the  community  is  to  place  within  its  reach 
the  ladders  upon  which  the  aspiring  can  rise — parks,  and  means 
of  recreation,  by  which  men  are  helped  in  body  and  mind;  wcnrks 
of  art,  certain  to  give  pleasure  and  improve  the  public  taste,  and 
public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  which  will  improve  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  people; — ^in  this  manner  returning  their 
surplus  wealth  to  the  mass  of  their  fellows  in  the  forms  best  cal- 
culated to  do  them  lasting  good. 

Thus  is  the  problem  of  Rich  and  Poor  to  be  solved.  The  laws  i 
of  accumulation  will  be  left  free;  ihe  laws  of  distribution  free. 
Individualism  will  continue,  but  the  millionaire  will  be  but  a 
trustee  for  the  poor:  intrusted  for  a  season  with  a  great  part 
of  the  increased  wealth  of  the  community,  but  administering  it 
for  the  community  far  better  than  it  could  or  would  have  done 
for  itself.    The  best  minds  will  thus  have  reached  a  stage  in  the 
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development  of  the  race  in  which  it  is  clearly  seen  that  there  is 
no  mode  of  disposing  of  surplus  wealth  creditable  to  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men  into  whose  hands  it  flows  save  by  using  it  year 
by  year  for  the  general  good.  This  day  already  dawns.  But  a 
little  while,  and  although,  without  incurring  the  pity  of  their 
fellows,  men  may  die  sharers  in  great  business  enterprises  from 
which  their  capital  cannot  be  or  has  not  been  withdrawn,  and 
is  left  chiefly  at  death  for  public  uses,  yet  the  man  who  dies 
leaving  behind  him  millions  of  available  wealth,  which  was  his 
to  administer  during  life,  will  pass  away  ^'unwept,  unhonored, 
and  unsung,^^  no  matter  to  what  uses  he  leaves  the  dross  which 
he  cannot  take  with  him.  Of  such  as  these  the  public  verdict  will 
then  be :  ^^  The  man  who  dies  thus  rich  dies  disgraced.^' 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  Gospel  concerning  Wealth, 
obedience  to  which  is  destined  some  day  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  Rich  and  the  Poor,  and  to  bring  ^^  Peace  on  earth,  among 
men  Good- Will.'' 

Andrew  Cabnbqib. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  CUBAN  INSURRECTION. 

BT  OBNSBAL  FAUSTIKO  OUEBRA  PUSNTB,  LEADER  OF  THB 
UfBUluusCTIOKISTS. 


Tlie  foUowing  artide  for  the  Nokth  Amsbicak  Bmuew  wms  dtotatrf 
to  William  Inglis  bj  General  Faustino  Gnerra  Pneiite  (Pino  Qnam), 
the  leader  of  the  Cuban  Alzadoa,  or  Insnrreetlonista.  Gblond  Chariaa 
Hemaades,  a  peace  cnroj  from  the  Association  of  Veterans,  tnmslatad 
General  Gnerra's  words  from  Spanish  into  English.  TIm  intoriew  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  September  6th,  in  General  Gnerra's  hcadqnartsfB 
in  the  field,  a  tobacco  bam  near  the  Tillage  of  Jibaro  in  the  faaMHm 
Vnelta  Abajo,  prorince  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  176  miles  southwest  of  Havaaa. 

The  reYolntion  was  began  in  this  way.  We  Cnbans  hare  oar 
laws  and  onr  Constitation.  We  have  also  an  electoral  law.  The 
day  is  appointed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  senators,  representatives  and  goyemors  of 
prorinces.  When  the  work  of  electioneering  was  b^^,  Don 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  who  up  to  a  few  months  before  the  elec- 
ti<m  had  not  belonged  to  either  the  Moderate  or  the  Liberal  party, 
joined  the  Moderate  party.  From  that  day  the  chiefs  of  the 
Moderate  party  commenced  to  nse  such  tactics  as  to  impede  all 
the  rights  to  which  the  Liberals,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
were  entifled.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  name  a  Cabinet, 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  President,  called  by  their  own  party  a 
**  Cabinet  of  Battle.''  At  that  time  (last  September)  the  Presi- 
dent  named  as  Secretary  of  the  (Jovemment  Department,  which 
had  all  to  do  with  the  elections,  policing  and  armed  forces  of  the 
idand,  a  Judicial  General,  who  on  becoming  Secretary  of  the 
Goremment  ordered  all  the  forces  in  his  power  —  the  Bural 
Guard  and  police — in  combination  with  the  Judicial  Department 
to  incarcerate  all  of  those  who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  the  candidates  named  by  the  Moderate  party. 

As  a  result,  the  candidates  of  the  Liberal  party,  finding  it 
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impoenible  to  organize  their  loroee  for  the  election,  and  standing 
in  fear  that  their  principal  leaders  irare  in  constant  danger— for 
oppression  had  gone  so  far  that  some  were  shot  at  and  some 
were  killed — retired  from  the  election.  They  know  that  in  the 
pittance  of  the  force  that  waa  being  used  by  the  Oovemment 
departnienta  it  would  be  impoasible  for  them  to  haye  an  honett 
election. 

Another  canae  of  this  uprising  is  the  fact  that  the  QoTenunent 
waa  nsing  money  of  the  Treasury  for  cjiiiw^fi  known  ouly  to  the 
Government  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Moderate  party  who  had  become  rich  in  a  few  days.  Furthermore, 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  the  Government  refused  to  carry  out  because  to  do  so 
would  not  benefit  a  few  of  the  leaders — namely,  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma;  Hafael  Montalvo,  Secretary  of  the  Government;  Freyre 
de  Andnide,  President  of  Uie  Chamber  of  Representatives;  Do- 
mingo Mendez  Cupote,  Vice-President;  Senator  Carlos  Dolz, 
Senator  Carlos  Font^  Sterling,  and  Senator  Frias,  the  aHsaaein  of 
Villuundas.  Villuendas  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Lil>eral  party,  a  young  man  of  prestige,  who  had  fought  all 
tlirough  the  War  of  Independence,  a  lawyer  and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  young  men  of  Cuba. 

A  tiiird  cause  of  the  uprising  is  that  the  Government  has 
diverted  the  one  million  dollars  voted  for  the  purpose  of  public 
iiDprovementa  in  the  province  of  Vuelta  Aba  jo  and  has  used  that 
money  for  the  purpose  of  arming  and  paying  the  same  guerrillas 
who  fought  the  Cubans  during  the  War  of  Independence.  Theaa 
are  the  men  the  Government  is  using  to  try  to  quel!  this  uprising 
which  is  now  in  progreaa  all  over  the  island. 

I  am  witisfied  that  t  great  majority  of  the  veterans  of  the  War 
of  Independence  are  in  favor  of  the  movement  to  uphold  what- 
ever Government  is  elected  honestly,  and  will  obey  and  enforce  the 
Constitution  and  the  lawn  of  the  country. 

I  state  emphatically  that  I  have  no  favorite  for  the  oflRcc  of 
President  or  any  other  position  in  the  Government;  but  I  will 
itand  until  the  last  in  order  to  have  the  vrrong  that  has  bttn 
done  rec: titled  in  an  honorable  way  to  all  concerned. 

You  aak  why  this  uprising  haa  been  begun  at  thia  time  instead 
of  last  winter.  Tlie  answer  is  because  we  thought  that  after  the 
electicns  were  over.  Preaident  Tomai  EatradA  Palma,  who  was 
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always  considered  to  be  an  honest  man,  wonld  drop  all  party 
affiliations  and  would  govern  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law, 
a  thing  which  he  has  not  done.  He  has  ignored  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  and  has  let  himself  be  managed  by  the  leaders  of  this 
so-called  Moderate  party. 

You  ask  Tdiether  the  Liberals  are  fighting  in  the  expectation 
of  capturing  Havana  or  of  intervention  by  some  other  Power.  I 
believe  the  outcome  will  be  that,  step  by  step,  this  movement  will 
open  its  way  into  Justice,  which  was  not  done  by  those  who  con- 
ducted the  election  of  the  President  for  the  Moderate  party. 

I  cannot  answer  your  question  as  to  whether  we  seek  interven- 
tion. That  answer  must  come  from  our  executive  committee  at 
headquarters.  I  am  simply  a  soldier,  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
Central  Committee. 

Will  the  property  of  foreigners  in  Cuba  be  protected  or  de- 
stroyed ?  I  cannot  answer  that.  Ask  the  Central  Committee.  I 
am  only  a  soldier  obeying  orders.  Personally  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  destruction. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  who  is  my  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent ?  I  have  none.  If  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  should  be  elected 
by  a  fair  vote,  I  would  give  him  my  whole  support.  But  the 
present  conditions  are  intolerable.  If  the  American  people  had 
to  endure  such  a  Government  as  Palma^s  is  to-day,  they  would  not 
permit  it  to  remain  in  power  five  days. 

Faustino  Guerba  Puentk. 


NEW   BOOKS   REVIEWED. 


BT  FREDHEIGK  TREVOB  HILL,  RICHARD  LE  OALLIENNB,  AND  LOUISE 
COLLIER  WILLCOX, 


"  LINCOLN,  MABTKR  OF  KEN."* 

For  almost  half  a  rentury  biographers  and  historians  have  been 
engaged  in  collecting  the  factji  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
their  records  are  voluminous  and  fairly  complete.  It  still  re- 
mains, however,  for  skilled  and  discreet  epecial  students  to  sift 
tho^  facte,  and  to  present  them  in  snch  fashion  that  their  true 
significance  may  be  appreciated  by  thoee  who  would  test  the 
quality  of  ''the  first  American/'  and  in  this  valuable  work  Mr. 
Bothschild  is  very  largely  a  pioneer. 

Certainly,  the  trail  which  he  has  blazed  through  the  forest  of 
facts  displays  keen  judgment,  and  he  arrives  at  his  objective  with 
unerring  accuracy. 

Starting  inauspiciously  through  the  tangle  of  unconvincing 
stories  associated  with  Lincoln's  youth,  many  of  them  rooted  in 
the  unreliable  reminiscences  of  alleged  boyhood  companiona  and 
early  settlers  of  the  Dennis  Hanks  variety,  the  author  moves 
*«wiftly  forward,  and  the  reader  soon  follows  him  with  con- 
fidence and  appreciation.  '*  Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,"  is  his 
theme,  and  meaBurement  and  comparison  are  the  key-notes  of  his 
argument. 

In  six  graphic  chapters  he  portrays  his  hero's  experi- 
ences with  Douglas,  Seward,  Chase,  Stanton,  Fremont  and 
McClellan,  demonstrating  how  his  genius  triumphed  over  '*  The 
Little  Giant,"  won  *'  The  Premier's  "  esteem,  utilized  the  Chief 
Justice's  talents,  curbed  the  War  Minister's  arrogance,  neutralized 
'•The  Pathfinder's"  mischievous  self-aggrandizement  and  suf- 
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fered  "The  Young  Napoleon'*  to  expose  his  own  limitations. 
All  of  these  leaders  were^  of  course^  men  of  extraordinary  aJbility, 
self-confident  and  resourceful^  gifted  with  strong  personality,  and 
inspired  with  as  much  patriotism  as  egotism  permits;  but  Lin- 
coln's eulogists,  only  too  often,  convey  a  contrary  impression.  Mr. 
Rothschild  is,  however,  admirably  judicial  in  his  treatment  of 
these  distinguished  statesmen  and  soldiers,  illustrating  and  em- 
phasizing all  their  strong  qualities,  and  allowing  Lincoln's  su- 
premacy to  force  itself  upon  the  reader  witli  something  of  the 
conviction  which  must  have  dominated  the  great  emancipator's 
peers. 

Other  writers,  it  is  true,  have  recognized  the  remarkable 
attributes  of  Lincoln's  associates  and  rivals;  but  the  usual  method 
is  to  depict  them  as  giants  at  the  commencement  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  then  belittle  them  until  they  appear  mere  midgets 
beside  the  Chief  who  overtops  them,  not  because  ho  himself  has 
grown,  but  because  they  have  gradimlly  shrunk.  Possibly,  this  may 
be  true  of  Fremont  and  McClellan;  but  it  is  far  from  true  of 
either  Douglas,  Seward,  Chase  or  Stanton.  Each  of  these  men 
developed  strength  rather  than  weakness  in  the  days  of  peril. 
Douglas,  holding  his  rival's  hat  on  Inauguration  Day  and  tour- 
ing Illinois  to  exert  his  powerful  influence  for  the  Union  cause, 
was  a  far  greater  statesman  than  when  he  posed  as  the  idol  of  the 
Democracy.  Seward  found  himself  long  after  he  had,  as 
"  Premier,"  indited  his  pompous  and  insolent  "  Thoughts  for  the 
President's  Consideration."  Chase  was  a  broader  and  generally 
abler  man  when  he  retired  from  the  Cabinet  than  when  he  entered 
it,  and  Stanton  was  infinitely  stronger  at  the  close  of  tlie  war 
than  he  had  been  at  its  beginning. 

Lincoln  encouraged  the  aptitudes  of  each  of  UieHo  men,  and 
much  of  their  development  was  due  to  the  generous  opportunities 
he  afforded  for  their  growth.  Without  a  thought  of  self,  he 
imparted  his  own  strength  to  all  their  patriotic  undertakings  and 
maintained  his  supremacy  without  an  eflfori  This  is  the  true 
measure  of  his  greatness. 

Were  there  nothing  else  in  Mr.  RothschiUrs  pngos  but  the 
demonstration  of  that  point,  they  would  still  be  worth  a  careful 
study,  but  there  is  more,  and  much  more,  value  in  his  work.  With 
unmistakable  craftsmanship  and  keen  discernment,  ho  discloses 
Lincoln's  methods  of  approaching,  disarming  and  conquering  his 
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jedoufl  allies  and  ambitious  rivalB^  shows  how  he  cured  one  of 
superiority  and  another  of  contempt,  and  how  he  handled  them 
all  to  the  end  that  the  nation  might  receive  the  beet  they  had  to 
give,  r^ardlees  of  his  personal  feelings.  It  is,  of  course,  in  his 
daily  relaUons  with  those  forceful  men  that  Lincoln^s  tact,  sdl- 
Testr&int  and  rare  judgment  show  to  best  advantage,  and  there  is 
a  lesfiom  for  rulers  of  men  in  almost  every  encounter  between  the 
great  Executive  and  his  masterful  ministers,  Poesessed  of  power 
such  as  few  men  have  ever  wielded,  and  provoked  as  perhaps  no 
other  ruler  by  the  insolence  of  office,  Lincoln  steadfastly  re- 
mained calm  and  just,  and  his  reproofs  couched  in  the  language 
of  sorrow  or  regret  effected  what  the  harshest  upbraidings  would 
never  have  accomplished.  Chase,  Stanton  and  Seward  have 
all  of  them  suffered  from  the  indiscreet  publication  of  corre- 
spondence teeming  with  invective,  petulance  and  cheap  self-glori- 
fication, but  not  one  mean  or  angry  word  has  been  traced  to 
Lincoln's  pen;  and  to-day  the  South  can  find  no  syllable  of  of- 
fence in  all  the  utterances  of  the  most  tireless  critic  of  slavery. 
Lincoln  was  not  a  saint,  however,  as  many  of  his  eulogists  would 
have  us  believe.  He  was  distinctly  human — so  very  human 
'that  he  could  recognize  and  appreciate  the  various  points  of 
view  from  which  his  associates,  opponents  and  critics  looked  upon 
the  momentous  questions  of  the  day  and  hour.  Intent  upon  his 
tgreat  objective,  he  yielded  all  matters  of  minor  importance,  but  not 
contemptuously  or  with  the  indulgent  air  of  a  superior  intelligence, 
but  understandingly  and  s^nnpatiietic^lly,  firm  in  his  belief  that 
others  saw  the  goal  as  clearly  as  he  did  and  were  travelling  toward 
it  with  him,  although  by  different  roads.  Only  a  very  human 
personality  could  have  been  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  minds  of 
1  other  men.    This  is  the  open  secret  of  his  mastery. 

All  this  is  clearly  and  entertainingly  set  forth  in  Mr,  Roths- 
child's volume;  and  although  probably  all  the  facts  in  his  pages 
can  be  found  in  the  biographies  or  histories,  they  are  so  well 
presented  that  even  the  special  student  reads  them  with  fresh 
interest 

It  is,  of  course,  well-nigh  impossible  for  any  author  to 
handle  such  a  mass  of  details  without  an  error  of  any  kind,  and 
Mr.  Rothschild's  reference  to  the  '*  required  two-thirds  vote "  in 
the  Chicago  Convention  is  merely  a  slip  which  supplies  the  saving 
exception  to  his  rule  of  accuracy. 
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A  word  should  be  said  for  the  make-up  of  this  volmne^  whidi 
is  a  model  of  convenience^  for  both  the  general  reader  and  the 
specialist  Instead  of  the  annoying  side  or  foot  notes,  the  au- 
thorities (which  read  like  Bichie's  "  List  of  Lincolniana  '*)  are 
tabulated  in  an  alphabetical  index,  and  the  valuable  supplemental 
notes  are  likewise  collected  under  the  various  chapter  headings 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  closes  with  a  general  index  of  most 
<(atisfying  qualities.  All  these  details  enhance  the  practical  value 
of  such  a  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  historical  essayists 
will  profit  by  its  notable  example. 

Frederick  Trevor  Hill. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH.* 

To  see  a  new  edition  of  Gteorge  Meredith  is  like  being  young 
again,  and  how  one  envies  those  enthusiastic  youngsters  of  litera- 
ture who  will,  by  means  of  this  reissue  of  Messrs.  Scribner,  meet 
the  great  master  for  the  first  time.  Who  can  ever  forget  his  first 
reading  of  "  Richard  Peverel,"  and  all  that  it  meant  to  his  heart 
and  his  head  1  For  some  of  us  who  love  literature  the  most  ro- 
mantic thing  that  ever  happens  to  us  is  the  reading  of  a  great 
book  for  the  first  time.  The  first  time  we  read  the  '^  Odyssey,'* 
the  first  time  we  read  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  the  first  time  we 
read  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  first  time  we  read  Keats — and 
rapidly  to  descend  to  modem  instances,  the  first  time  we  read 
"  Sartor  Resartus,"  "  Walden,"  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  and  "  Marius 
the  Epicurean."  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  books  that  live 
in  our  hearts  like  the  memories  of  our  first  love — if  the  compari- 
son be  strong  enough — those  sacred  formative  books  of  the  spirit, 
that  come  to  us  with  such  thrilling  force  and  fragrance  in  the 
eager  dawn  of  our  lives ;  but,  of  all  modem  books,  none,  perhaps, 
meant  so  much  to  the  young  heart — of  twenty  years  ago — as 
"  Richard  Feverel."  It  is,  I  think,  long  since  a  commonplace  of 
critical  acknowledgment  that  perhaps  nowhere  out  of  Shakespeare 
has  the  bloom  and  wonder  of  young  love  been  so  magically 
expressed  as  in  those  heart-breaking,  beautiful  chapters  in  which 
Lucy  and  Richard  meet  by  the  river.  I  speak  of  "  Richard  Fe- 
verel" in  particular,  because,  as  has  usually  happened  with  a 
great  writer,  Mr.  Meredith  seems  to  me  to  have  concentrated  all 

♦  New  Pocket  Edition  of  the  Works  of  George  Meredith.  Sixteen 
Vols.     New  York:    Charles  Scribners'  Sons. 
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his  gifta  in  this  one  book  with  masterly  spontaneity:  his  romance, 
his  philosophy,  his  comedy,  his  epigram,  hie  humorous  characteri- 
zation, his  tragedy,  his  irony,  and.  above  all,  that  valiant  spiritual 
faith  in  **  tlie  upper  glories,'^  which,  in  combination  with  his  fcar- 
leaa  acceptanoe  of  the  realities  of  life,  makes  the  final  significance 
of  his  writing.  Spiritual  faith  is  to  be  judgetl  by  the  amount  of 
doubt  it  holds  in  solution.  Much  so-called  faith  is  merely  a  re- 
f uaal  to  aee,  to  look  at  what  we  call  the  **  hard  facts  of  life  '* ; 
but  the  value  of  Mr.  Meredith  is  that  he  looks  them  all  straight 
in  the  face^  and  yet  belieyea  in  the  radiant  indestructibility  of  the 
apirit.  No  so-called  "  realist  *'  was  ever  more  scientific,  more  ac- 
curate in  observation,  more  conscientious  to  record;  and  thus  his 
optimism  has  a  consoling  masculine  ring,  which  one  misses  in  the 
sentimental  cheerfulness  of  the  professional  optimist 

But  I  must  not  seem  to  imply  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  phi- 
losopher uaing  the  novel  merely  as  a  means  of  animated  illustra- 
tion. He  is  first  of  all  a  great  creative  artist,  with  an  unusual 
combination  of  gifts;  and  he  seems  to  me  unique  in  his  power 
of  showing  what  a  many-etringed  instrument  the  novel  can  be.  No 
novelist  haa  ever  done  so  many  things  at  once  with  the  novel  as 
George  Meredith,  except  Balzac.  Many  novelists  have  given  us 
strong  and  accurate  presentation  of  human  drama  and  character, 
but  one  haa  felt  that  the  minds  that  portrayed  them  were  unequal 
to  the  significance  of  their  material  —  good  story-tellers^  clever 
mimicfl,  with  no  interpretative  sense  of  that  infinite  something 
which  fills  the  smallest  actions  of  men  with  a  wistful  poetry.  To 
be  really  a  great  novelist  you  must  be  a  poet  as  well,  and  it  is  the 
poetic  quality  behind  all  Mr.  Meredith's  brilliance  tliat  gives  his 
novels  their  peculiar  dignity  and  impressiveness,  and  a  quality  of 
piquant  intensity  which,  after  reading  him,  makes  other  novelists 
seem  curiously  opaque  and  mundane. 

This  intense  spiritual  quality  of  his  work  has  all  the  more 
authority  in  the  case  of  a  novelist  who  so  evidently,  as  we  say, 
knows  his  world,  and  is  such  a  brilliant  and  accurate  observer  of 
social  types  and  human  character,  gifted  with  so  worldly  a  wit, 
and  wielding  such  a  lash  of  satire.  Think  of  the  range  of  power 
in  the  hands  that  could  set  Lucy  and  Richard  by  the  river,  and 
yet  portray  with  such  masterly  comedy  the  sophisticated  world  of 
*'The  Egoist** ;  and,  yet  again*  could  write  with  ewordlike  strength 
the  story  of  Italian  lilierty  as  in  "Vittoria,"  As  one  goes  over 
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Mr.  Meredith's  books,  thia  remarkable  many-sidedness  of  his 
power  seems  separately  illufitrated  by  each  one.  No  two  books  are 
alike,  but  each  reveals  some  quality  not  found  in  the  others.  But 
all,  of  course,  are  linked  together  by  the  common  bond  of  that 
wonderful  fantastic  style  which  has  always  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  barrier  between  Mr.  Meredith  and  the  great 
majority  of  readers.  Even  the  faithful  have  been  known  to  grow 
exasperated  occasionally  over  its  bewildering  vagaries — over  such 
passages,  for  ei:ainple,  as  the  opening  lines  of  "  One  of  Our  Con* 
querors**;  and  the  first  chapter  of  "Diana  of  the  Crossways'*  is 
certainly  one  of  the  hardest  nnU  to  crack  in  literature.  To  read 
"  The  Egoist "  "  at  sight,'*  so  to  speak,  is  as  diflScult  as  to  read 
at  sight  a  fugue  of  Brahms.  Yet,  admitted  the  frequent  hardness 
of  the  nut,  the  qu^tion  is — is  it  worth  cracking  ?  And  to  that 
question  there  can,  of  course,  be  only  one  answer.  If  a  reader 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  wrestle  with  a  difficult  master,  the  loss, 
obviously,  is  his  own.  And,  indeed,  seeing  the  subtle  psycholog- 
ical nature  of  much  of  Mr.  Meredith's  material,  it  seems  hard  to 
conceive  of  any  other  style  being  adequate  for  his  purpose — ^just, 
as  in  the  case  of  Walter  Pater,  his  much-misconceived  style  grows 
organically  out  of  the  subject-matter  he  strove  to  present 

Yet,  as  with  Browning,  Mr.  Meredith's  obscurity  has  been  con- 
siderably e^taggerated,  and  the  wonderful  beauty  and  power,  the 
lyrical  simplicity  and  swordlike  swiftness  of  it  at  its  beat  have 
been  too  little  dwelt  on.  Particularly  in  the  descriptions  of  na- 
ture, and  in  the  descriptions  of  women — Mr.  Meredith's  wonder- 
ful women — does  it  rise  to  heights  of  rapture  and  loveliness  un- 
surpo^ed,  if  indeed  equalled,  by  any  prose  in  the  English 
language.  And,  as  to  the  wit  of  the  writing,  there  is  hardly  need 
to  speak  of  it,  for  Mr.  Meredith  is  easily  the  greatest  epigram- 
matist of  his  time;  and  his  epigrams,  like  all  the  rest  of  his 
writing,  are  Oluminated  and  energized  by  that  profound  spiritual 
and  poetic  insight  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

It  is  natural  to  write  first  of  Mr.  Meredith  as  a  noveltsty  but 
there  are  those  for  whom  he  is  first  of  all  a  poet,  those  who,  aside 
from  *'  Eichard  Feverel,'*  value  most  his  '*  Modem  Love,**  and 
his  unique  nature-poetry ,■ — his  '*  Songs  and  Lyrics  of  tlie  Joy  of 
Earth" — more  filkd  with  the  very  breath  of  nature,  the  smell 
of  green  leaves  and  the  aromatic  mould,  than  any  other  nature- 
poetry  in  English.    It  is  strange  to  think  that  such  poetry  should 
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have  waited  eo  long  for  the  comparatively  meagre  Tecogni- 
tion  that  it  is  at  lost  receiving — that  **  Modern  Love^*  should 
have  slept  for  over  twenty  years  in  a  first  edition^  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Jwinbnme'B  impassioned  praise*  However,  the  poets  are  found 
of  their  own,  and  it  is  not  the  many  readers,  but  the  few,  that 
count-  In  ttie  hearts  of  **  that  acute  and  honorable  minority/' 
>rr.  Meredith  is  securely  enthroned^  and  the  man  who  wrote  "  Love 
in  the  Valley ''  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  position  among  EngliBh 
poets.  There  has  been  no  space  for  illustrative  quotation  from  his 
prose,  but  let  nie,  by  way  of  decorative  tailpiece  to  my  article,  end 
with  two  of  the  loveliest  verses  ever  written; 

"  Lovelj  arc  the  currefl  of  the  white  owl  sweepizig 

Wavy  in  the  dusk  lit  by  one  Iarg€  star; 
Lone  tn  the  fir-h ranch,  hie  rattle- note  unvaried. 

Brooding  o'er  the  gloom,  «pins  the  brown  eve- jar. 
Darker  grows  the  valley,  more  and  more  forgetting: 

So  were  it  with  me  if  forgetting  could  be  wiird. 
Tell  the  graaey  hollow  that  holds  the  bubbling  weU-spriiig, 

Tell  it  to  forget  the  source  that  keeps  it  fiU'd. 

"  Happy,  happy  time,  when  the  white  star  hovers 

Low  over  dim  fields    fresh  with  bloomy  dew, 
Near  the  face  of  dawn,  that  draws  athwart  the  darkness, 

Threading  it  with  color,  like  yewbenrics  the  jew. 
Thicker  crowd  the  shades  as  the  grave  East  deepens 

Glowing,  and  with  crimson  a  long  doud  swells. 
Maiden  stiU  the  moon  is;  and  strange  she  is.  and  secret; 

Strange  her  eyes;  her  cheeks  are  cold  as  cold  sea-shells/* 

Richard  Le  Galliennk. 


"the  awakening  of   HELENA  SIOHIE."* 

America  has  been  fairly  auccessful  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions in  the  production  of  sectional  novels;  for  some  reason*  too 
intricate  to  trace,  we  seem  impotent  as  regards  the  universal 
novel,  that  form  of  which  the  Eussia  of  to-day  is  past  master* 

Those  whose  memory  reaches  back  twenty  years  or  so  to  the 
publication  of  **  John  Ward.  Preacher,"  Mrs.  Deland's  first  nota- 
ble tttcceWp  will  see  growth  in  ease  and  grace  of  handling  in 
**  Helena  Biclue,'^  even  some  progress  in  liberality  of  thought  and 
breadth  of  vision^  but  that  which  is  lacking  to  make  a  seriously 

**'Th6  Awmkraing  of  Helena  Richie."  By  Margaret  Deland.  New 
York;  Hafp«r  A  Brothers. 
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Bne  novel  is  intensity,  depth  and  strcngUi  of  emotion,  and  this  is 
our  national  defect.  The  story  is  lightly  and  delicately  touched 
with  conventional  and  innocuous  views  of  morality,  and  tlie  sor- 
rows of  life  are  decorously  veiled. 

Goethe  once  defined  good  society  as  that  which  furnished  us 
with  no  material  for  poetry;  and  Sj^nonds  noted  how  hardly 
should  those  who  wore  evening  clothes  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  plastic  arts.  A  quite  recent  essayist,  in  pointing  out  what 
an  anachronism  an  (Edipue  frenzy  would  be  to-day,  exclaims 
upon  the  power  of  a  liveried  footman  to  quench  unseemly  emotion. 
It  is  something  of  this  sort,  a  certain  undue  reverence  for  ap- 
pearances, for  the  outer  conventional  garb  of  life,  which  tends  to 
make  American  fiction  seem,  in  comparison  with  the  more  ruddy 
products  of  other  nations,  rather  sterile  and  stingy.  We  are  led, 
no  matter  what  the  theme,  along  a  surface  pageant  of  plwisant- 
neas,  and  no  hint  is  ever  allowed  of  the  underlying  chasms,  of 
the  sheer  precipices  to  right  and  to  left  of  the  narrow  path,  of 
the  surging,  black  waters  of  mortal  anguish  before  and  after. 

If  one  take  account  of  the  events  of  Mrs,  Deland^s  novel,  and 
bar  out  the  comforting  and  agreeable  dmouement,  we  find  the 
situation  to  be  intrinsically  as  tragic  as  that  of  "  Anna  K&r6- 
nina,"  for  example.  Helena  is  a  woman  whose  child  has  been 
murdered  by  a  drunken  husband  (it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
delicately  veiled  allusions  to  this  deed,  and  to  ask  ourselves  if 
horrors  are  really  lessened  by  the  vague  words  in  which  we  cloak 
them).  She  then  enters  into  an  irregular  relation  with  a  coarse 
and  selfish  man,  and  lives  a  dozen  years  apparently  as  detached 
from  human  intercouee,  friendships,  external  relations,  as  that 
model  of  all  forlomness,  Jeanne,  in  de  ^laupa8sant*6  *'  Un&  Fee/' 
Old  Chester,  where  Helena  takes  up  her  abode  in  the  "Stuffed 
Animal  House,'^  overcomes  her  reserves,  however,  and  she  enters 
into  social  relations,  only  to  cause  the  suicide  of  a  young  and 
promising  poet,  a  paralytic  stroke  and  the  final  death  of  a  pic- 
turesque and  crabbed  old  genius,  and  to  sow  division  in  the  mar- 
ried harmony  of  an  excellent  and  upright  doctor  and  his  hard- 
working,  over-tired,  much-serving  and  much-saving  wife,  appro- 
priately named  Martha.  Baldly  stated,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  groundwork  of  a  tragic  novel,  but  nothing  is  further  than 
tragedy  from  the  general  effect  of  Mrs.  Deland's  book.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  pleasant  and  delightful  reading.     It  ia  a 
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swift  and  grftceful  gkimining  over  the  laughing  surfaces  of  life^ 
and  no  real  grip  upon  or  underitanding  of  emotion  touches  with 
tragedy  the  picture  of  the  individual  broken  upon  the  wheel  of  the 
social  flystero. 

The  background  of  Old  Chester  is  as  chanmng  as  ever.  The 
quick^  keen  perception  of  the  outside  of  character^  ^'  iU  tricks  and 
its  manners,"  is  incomparably  done.  In  the  detachment,  the 
undeviating  pursuit  of  the  personal  interest,  young  Sam's  Sam  and 
the  younger  David  are  bits  of  observation  which  reach  high- 
water  mark.  These  two  characters  are  akin  in  their  lack  of  re- 
lation^ their  self-absorption^  and  Sam's  Sam's  ability  to  listen  un- 
concernedly to  his  fa  therms  attacking  tirade  while  he  notes  a 
good  phrase  for  his  drama  is  only  a  decade  removed  from  David's 
imperturbable  and  questioning  insistence  upon  his  own  line  of 
investigation.  This  crisscross  of  human  interests  is  humorously 
and  delightfully  hit  off  over  and  over  again,  as  in  Mrs.  Hichie's 
waiting  for  the  stage  which  is  to  bring  her  lover  to  arrange  for 
the  marriage,  postponed  twelve  years,  shutting  her  eyes  to  bear 
her  impatience  while  she  sends  David  to  look  and  report,  while 
David,  with  nonchalant,  curt  answers  as  to  the  stage,  continues 
his  theological  researches  as  to  God's  food, — **  Does  He  eat  us? 
He  must;  chickens  don't  go  there."  Such  touches  are  delight- 
fully incongruouB  and  whimsical.  David,  indeed,  lends  charm  and 
merriment  to  the  whole  l)ook.  He  pursues  metaphysical  inquiry 
with  the  unabated  seal  of  childhood.  ^'  Are  fish  happy  when 
people  eat  tliem  ?"  and  his  stumbling  upon  the  question,  "  Can 
you  ever  get  back  behind  a  thing  that  is  done?  Can  God?''  is 
only  the  infant  wording  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  outcry — 

"  Can  Ood  restore  one  ruiiied  tiling. 
Or  He  who  iUjs  our  souls  stive 
Bid  dead  ibiogt  thrive?'' 

But  Dr.  Lavendar^s  tender  optimism  strikes  the  answer,  that  God 
is  always  beginning  again,  and  that  there  is  no  knovm  human  ex- 
perience of  pain  or  of  sin  that  may  not  be  the  gate  of  heaven. 

The  finest  dramatic  point  in  the  work  is  the  scene  in  which 
young  Sam,  the  poet,  strikes  his  grandfather  in  the  face,  but 
young  Sam  was  young  enough  and  poetic  enough  to  force  dra- 
matic situations.  The  real  stroke  of  genius  after  the  creation  of 
David  i^  old  Benjamin,  that  solitary  soul  so  intimate  with  the 
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great  dead^  so  cut  off  from  the  small  living.  On  his  death-bed, 
his  final  cynical  jokes,  the  attempt  of  the  soul  that  is  flitting 
out  into  the  unknown  to  express  the  individual  form  of  conscious- 
ness to  the  very  last,  in  the  application  of  the  words,  *'  Crito,  I 
owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius.  .  .  /*  "The  debt  is  paid.  Hey?  I 
got  the  receipt  ** — ^these  flashes  give  one  the  little  thrill  of  delight 
that  only  answers  to  a  very  keen  glance  into  the  true  nature  of 
individuality. 

Helena  Richie  herself  is  faintly,  thinly  conceived.  Her  con- 
sciousness is  too  elementary  to  feel  seriously  about,  and  one  only 
wonders  that  such  grave  events  can  hang  themselves  upon  so 
slight  a  character.  Her  awakening  by  means  of  David,  the  lead- 
ing back  of  a  bruised  and  sullied  soul  by  the  hand  of  a  little  child 
into  the  quiet  joys  and  the  little  exaltations  of  innocence  and 
service,  are  not  deeply  enough  felt  to  make  a  serious  impression* 

Dr.  Lavendar,  too,  it  would  seem,  stumbles  lamentably  once 
or  twice  in  this  book.  His  attitude  of  accusing  judge  in  his  in- 
terview with  Helena,  his  final  sending  her  out  into  the  night 
without  escort,  as  a  sort  of  punitive  humiliation,  his  refusal  to 
leave  her  in  charge  of  David,  and  then  putting  the  child  in  the 
coach  with  her  as  a  "  surprise  package,^'  may  have  helped  in  the 
conventional  structure  of  the  story,  and  to  give  the  little  jump 
up  of  unexpectedness  which  the  modern  slightly  built  novel  deems 
so  important  an  element,  but  which  detracts  from  the  sense  of 
truth  and  seriousness  and  from  the  reverence  which  the  author 
intends  us  to  feel  for  this  well-known  character. 

Louise  Collier  Willcox. 


WORLD-POLITICS. 


PABIS:   WASmXGTON. 


Paris,  August,  1906. 

We  may  hope  that  French  politics  will  gradually  become  quite 
?imple  and  intelligible,  and  no  longer  the  nightmare  of  entangle- 
ment which  they  used  to  be,  A  few  comprehensive  questions  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  political  temperament  of  a  few  leading  men 
ought  soon  to  enable  even  the  casual  reader  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  situation  of  this  country.  In  fact,  the  present  writer 
has  never  found  it  so  easy  a  task  as  to*day  to  unite  brevity  with 
lucidity-  Almost  everything  is  said  the  moment  we  state  that 
pure  politicB — that  is  to  say,  the  private  interests  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual deputies  or  Ministers, — are  fast  receding  into  the  back- 
ground and  making  room  for  all-important  social  questions. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  legislature  was  entirely  devoted  to  a 
debate — which  some  people  may  have  been  tempted  to  call  *^  aca- 
demic/' but  which,  in  fact,  was  of  preeminexit  practical  interest 
— between  Jaurfe  and  M.  Cl^menceau,  Nearly  three  hundred  in 
the  Chamber  were  elected  as  Socialists  or  Radical-Socialists,  and 
Jaurte  could  well  imagine  himself  the  real  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority. As  a  matter  of  fact,  twenty  or  thirty  questions  which  were 
to  be  put  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Clemenccau,  were 
brushed  aside  as  insignificant,  and  the  very  question  which  was 
furnishing  M,  Jaur^s  his  theme — the  alleged  rough  handling  by 
the  Government  of  the  Courri^res  strikers — was  soon  dismissed 
as  secondary,  and  all  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  was  centred 
on  the  one  comprehensive  question;  Waa  the  democracy  to  go 
on  wasting  her  time  and  resources  on  anticlericalism  and  mock 
reforms,  or  were  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  working 
classes?  The  almost  universal  applause  of  the  Chamber  testified 
that  the  audience  of  the  great  Socialist  orator  was  awake  at  last 
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to  the  necesfiity  of  entering  a  new  field  of  parliamentafy  labor. 
Clearly  a  new  leaf  had  been  turned,  and  we  were  Altering  upon  m 
new  phase  of  the  Kevolution  begun  more  than  a  century  ago.  In- 
dustrialiBm  and  democracy  mean  attention  to  the  rights  snd 
possibilities  of  the  millionfi,  and  the  prolHaires*  votes  have  been 
too  long  represented  in  Parliament  ^without  any  advantage  accru- 
ing to  them  from  their  so-called  share  in  the  government. 

To  put  it  in  newqmper  language^  it  appears  evident  that, 
during  the  next  four  years,  nine  out  of  ten  questions  mooted  in 
the  French  Chamber  will  have  Jaur^s  or  one  of  his  lieutenants 
as  their  exponents;  and  whenever  no  other  solution  can  be  pro- 
poundedy  the  Socialist  solution  will  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  dilficully  is  that  the  Socialists*  solutions  of  side  issues  too 
often  presuppose  the  wholesale  admission  of  their  fundamental 
doctrine,  for  which  not  everybody  is  prepared.  Six  or  seven 
months  before  the  election,  Jaur^  had  promised,  in  the  grandilo- 
quent language  of  which  he  is  a  master,  to  submit  to  the  coming 
Chamber  a  "  va^ie  texts  Ugislatif*'  a  sort  of  code  of  the  future 
Civiias,  which  would  bring  Socialist  theories  down  to  the  parlia- 
mentary level.  The  work  had  been  planned,  he  said,  by  some 
of  his  friends,  and  was  nearly  complete.  M.  C16menceau,  after 
hearing  with  good-humored  irony  the  attacks  made  by  Jaurte 
on  his  bourgeois  policy,  insisted  on  obtaining  definite  information 
as  to  various  consequences  apparently  entailed  by  the  Socialist 
programme.  For  instance,  M.  Jaur^s  advocated  the  nationalissa- 
tion  of  railways  and  mines,  and,  generally,  of  the  industrial 
property  held  until  now  by  large  companies:  did  he  mean  that  the 
proprietors  thus  ousted  were  entitled  to  some  sort  of  compensa- 
tion or  not?  To  this  embarrassing  question  M.  Jaur^s  refused 
at  first  to  give  an  answer;  after  a  few  days,  he  said  that,  if  com- 
pensation should  ever  be  given,  it  must  be  in  the  Socialist  cur- 
rency, i.  e.,  the  tickets  representing  articles  of  daily  necessity,  and 
not  the  worthless  gold  they  are  intended  to  supersede.  This,  being 
interpreted  in  the  flippant  language  of  the  present  Civiias,  amount- 
ed to  nothing  better  than  "monkey's  coin";  and  it  appeared 
once  more  that  the  Socialist  reconstruction  was  likely  to  be  ef- 
fected by  force,  and  not  through  sweet  reasonableness.  Clemen- 
ceau  exploded  his  opponent's  fallacies  one  after  the  other,  and  he 
did  so  without  sporing  the  cutting  sarcasm  which  has  made  him  bo  ^ 
formidable  in  ten  successive  Parliaments. 
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At  the  end  of  his  speech^  yery  little  remained  of  the  Socialiet 
leader's  address,  lieyond  the  general  statement  that  nothing  has 
been  done  so  far  for  the  working  classes,  that  the  efforts  of  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  directed  to  industrial  and  economic  queetionsi 
and  that  the  adjustment  of  rights  and  wrongi  can  only  be  slow  and 
progressive,  and  must  be  the  work  of  experience  rather  than  of 
debates  and  of  theories.  Social  questions,  then,  will  henceforward 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Will  they  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Socialists'  quick-work- 
ing methods,  or,  on  the  contrary,  given  up  to  a  majority  of  rich 
men,  whose  chief  anxiety  seems  to  have  been,  above  all,  to  keep 
them  in  the  background?  The  division  of  the  Chamber,  at  the 
conclusion  of  Cl^menceau's  addreas,  leaves  no  room  for  doubting 
that  the  day  of  the  Socialist  party  has  not  dawned  yet  The 
majority  in  favor  of  the  Minister  numbered  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred— one  of  the  largest  on  record;  and  it  appears  evident  that 
the  Badical-Socialists,  in  spite  of  their  name  and  programme, 
will  foUow  the  leadership  of  Cl^menceau,  not  of  Jaur^. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  have  no  exceptional  title  to 
the  name  of  "  stateaman  " — -what  man  ever  had  who  took  office  for 
the  first  time  at  the  age  of  sixty^five? — but  he  undoubtedly  belies 
the  notion  that  an  ironist,  with  a  tendency  to  point  out^  above  all, 
the  abaurd  or  impossible  sides  of  a  policy,  finds  himself  powerless 
the  moment  he  has  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  government  M, 
Cliraencean's  weakness  is  probably  to  think  government  easy,  and 
to  regard  as  dunces  some  of  his  predecessors  who  plodded  through 
the  work  he  himself  does  offhand.  But  the  light  and  easy  manner 
which  he  has  carried  from  literature  into  the  exercise  of  power 
does  not  prevent  his  being  a  dexterous,  keen-sighted  and  rather 
masterful  Minister.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  he  and 
not  M.  Sarrien  who  is  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  showed 
himaelf  quite  equal  to  the  taak  on  two  difficult  occasions,  viz.: 
the  general  election,  which  he  conducted  with  adroitness  and  a 
proper  degree  of  cynicism,  and  the  beginning  of  the  session,  when, 
as  I  have  just  said,  he  managed  to  rob  M.  Jaur^s  of  his  pro- 
gnmime  without  committing  himself  to  his  methods. 

Since  then  he  has  gone  tjo  work,  as  he  said  he  would,  and  has 
BUCoeeded  in  passing  an  Income  Tax  Bill,  which  is  a  first  step  in 
the  way  of  practical  reforms.  As  a  net  result  of  two  months' 
parliamentary  work  it  is  remarkable,  and  more  than  has  ever  bean 
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achieved  in  the  same  length  of  time.  While  the  BUI  was  under 
discussion,  the  Old  Age  PeDsion  Bill  was  gradually  being  brought 
into  working  order,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this 
great  democratic  measure  will  henceforward  be  sometliing  better 
than  a  platform  commonplace  or  a  chapter  of  **  Utopia  "  in  sta- 
tistics and  figures.  The  long-despaired-of  Bill  enforcing  a  weekly 
holiday  for  workmen  was  also  passed.  The  numberless  difficul- 
ties attending  its  regular  enforcement  have  not  been  cleared  away 
yet  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  may  be,  for  many  years  to  come, 
in  the  way  of  its  general  application ;  but,  wherever  those  difficul- 
ties are  not  insuperable,  the  Act  will  be  given  a  chance.  It  may 
be  rather  hard  that  a  democracy  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long 
for  such  preeminently  democratic  reforms,  but  there  is  comfort 
in  the  notion  that  a  few  weeks  or  months  were  sufficient  to  bring 
them  into  existence  at  last.  M.  Cl^menceau  may  boast  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  him,  they  would  probably  be  still  looked  upon  as 
impossibilities  by  the  very  men  in  his  majority  who  spoke  of  them 
as  measures  of  the  first  importance. 

Improvement  meaning  expense,  M,  CMmenceau  would  be  badly 
off  if  he  were  not  supported  by  an  able  Minister  of  Finance.  M, 
Poincar^  happens  to  be  the  very  man  he  wants.  Like  his  col- 
league, M.  PoincarS  has  a  wider  outlook  than  the  ordinary  poli- 
tician. He  is  a  conr\oisseur  in  literature  and  philosophy,  and  an 
excellent  writer.  He  is  a  sober,  cool-headed  orator,  with  a  good 
deal  of  intellectual  austerity  under  his  graceful  manner,  and  a 
Bwom  foe  to  vagueness  and  pretence.  The  habit  of  Ministers  of 
Finance  was  to  deny  deficits,  and  dress  up  balancea  as  much  as 
appeared  necessary  to  secure  a  favorable  vote.  M,  PoLncar6  has 
given  up  the  practice.  On  the  eve  of  the  election  he  owned  to  a 
deficit  of  over  two  hundred  mill  ion  francs;  and  he  had  nothing  to 
say  against  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund  if  the  Chamber  allowed 
him  to  raise  yearly  an  extra  sirty-five  million  francs  where  they 
could  be  found. 

This  honest  policy  seems  likely  to  exclude  every  other  where 
polities  are  superseded  by  redistribution  of  property.  At  any 
rate,  the  Chamber  must  have  realized  that  no  other  was  possible, 
as  there  is  no  golden  mean  between  Mr.  Jaur^s*8  confiscations  and 
M.  Poincar^'s  new  taxes,  and  they  have  given  the  Minister  full 
leave  to  scrape  together  his  sixty-five  millions  as  best  he  can. 
The  task  is  not  easy.    The  French  have  been  overburdened  ever 
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fiince  they  had  to  pay  the  Prussian  war  indemnity,  and  the  chiel 
danger  to  the  Kepublic  is  a  camparison  that  will  often  recur  be- 
tween the  light  Budgets  of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  heavy  onee 
to  which  we  have  been  accuBtomed  since.  The  least  addition  to  the 
taxes  is  often  resented  by  the  very  clagses  in  whose  behalf  it  is 
madej  and  the  common  workman  is  well  aware  that  his  bread  may 
depend  on  the  millionaire*s  indulgence  in  luiury.  M.  Poincar6 
eeems  to  have  partly  succeeded  in  filling  his  exchequer  without 
creating  too  much  anxiety.  There  will  be  a  duty  on  works  of  art 
and  curios,  and  another — which,  unfortunately,  is  only  an  antici- 
pation of  the  Income  Tax  Act — on  exchange  operations.  More- 
over, M.  Poincar^S  is  going  to  seek  two  other  sources  of  revenue  in 
quarters  likely  to  please  the  Socialists.  Five  thousand  men  of 
the  Colonial  troops  will  be  disbanded,  and  the  transfer  of  property 
through  collateral  inheritance  will  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  thirty 
per  cent  instead  of  twelve.  This  means  the  complete  absorption 
by  the  state  of  property**  not  in  the  direct  line,  within  four  gen- 
erations, and  the  Socialists  could  hardly  demand  a  more  stringent 
measure.  It  cannot  be  very  popxilar,  and  M.  Poincar6  woimd  up 
the  speech  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  this  tax 
with  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  taxpayers  and  a 
promise  to  establish  a  special  scale  in  favor  of  smaller  fortunes. 

All  this  is  very  clear.  It  seems  evident  that  France,  after  being 
for  some  years  dragged  into  the  groove  of  the  social  and  economic 
reforms  which  are  the  chief  interest  of  cultivated  men,  from 
America  to  Germany  and  from  England  to  Japan,  is  at  present 
growing  conscious  of  the  advisability  of  this  policy. 

But  even  this  higher  view  of  politics  has  its  danger,  and  may  be 
occasionally  dimmed  by  old  prejudices.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  the  French  nation  cares  much  more  for  equally  than  for 
liberty,  and  the  history  of  the  past  century  certainly  bears  out 
the  observation.  When  they  speak  of  equality,  the  French  un- 
fortunately nearly  always  mean  levelling.  The  new  departure  we 
are  witnessing  may  result,  nay,  must  some  day  result,  in  better- 
ing  the  general  conditions  of  life;  but  a  high  ideal  does  not  alwaya 
meet  with  its  immediate  reward,  and  prudence  and  wisdom  should 
accompany  it.  So  much  has  been  said  by  the  Socialists  and  echoed 
by  the  Radicals  concerning  the  neeessi^  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  and,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  enlisting 
rich  citizens  in  the  work,  that  some  capital  has  bean  frightened 
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out  of  France.  M.  Poincar^  acknowledged  the  fact  in  the  tribune. 
Several  milliards  have  crossed  the  frontier,  and  will  naturally  be 
employed  by  Swiss,  Belgian  and  Italian  bankers  in  Swissj  Belgian 
and  Italian  enterprises.  The  threats  of  a  more  or  less  immediate 
nationalization  of  the  French  railways  is  sure  to  encourage  a  mi- 
gratory movement  in  the  direction  of  American  railways,  which 
is,  so  far,  more  spoken  of  than  really  visible,  but  will  become  a 
fact  the  moment  the  capitalist  who  is  not  a  professional  financier 
becomes  used  to  a  foreign  check-book.  No  purpose  can  be  gained 
by  impoverishing  a  country,  and  France  is  certainly  ceasing  to  be 
the  large  bank  with  the  millions  of  small  safes  that  it  used  to  be. 
The  staunch  Socialist  is  blind  to  these  ominous  symptoms,  because 
his  dream  shows  him  coimtries  always  too  large  for  their  inhabit- 
ants, but  a  financier  like  M.  Poincar§  sees  the  danger  and  pointfi 
it  out  with  an  outspokenness  that  bespeaks  its  seriousness. 

These  are  some  hopeful  signs  that  the  French  politician  will 
become  practical  by  dealing  at  last  with  practical  affairs*  The 
"'  Matin  "  published  some  time  ago  an  article  in  which  M.  Pelle- 
tiin,  the  most  obdurate  of  pure  politicians,  took  a  mischievous 
pleasure  in  showing  that  the  Income  Tax  Act  framed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  was  unworkable.  But  the  public  took  this  for  what 
it  was,  literature,  and  paid  much  more  attention  to  tlie  articles 
devoted  to  the  Custom  House  differences  with  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land, and  to  another  by  M.  Caillaux,  in  which  this  very  able  finan- 
cier and  ex'Minister  demonstrated  that  real  disarmament  is  much 
more  the  suppression  of  uoderhand  tariff  wars  than  the  reduction 
of  some  items  in  the  War  Budget.  Such  a  statement,  only  a  year 
ago,  would  have  been  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  newspaper 
reader,  and  we  must  be  improving.  Political  peace  will  certainly 
help  social  wisdom,  but  wisdom  has  never  been  more  necessary. 


WASHnfOTON,  August,  J90$, 
DtuiNG  President  Roosevelt's  temporary  relief  from  the  cares 
though  not  from  the  responsibilities  of  administration,  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  political  discussion  in  the  Federal  capital  have 
been  the  impression  made  by  Secretary  Root  on  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can peoples;  the  elaborate  preparations  made  in  many  States 
to  welcome  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  on  his  return  from  foreign 
parts;  and  the  contest  going  on  between  the  two  chief  political 
parties  for  the  control  of  State  Legislature  and  Eiscutives  and 
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o£  the  next  Federal  House  of  Representatives.  Hiiere  ia  no  doubt 
that  the  Buccess  of  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  South  America 
has  transcended  expectations.  That  the  head  of  our  State  De- 
partment, justly  regarded  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  principal  adviser, 
should  have  traversed  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  in  a  United 
States  war-ship  to  meet  personally  iind  confer  with  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  in  Latin* American  republics  was  rightly  looked 
upon  as  an  unprecedented  compliment,  deserving  of  the  most 
cordial  recognition.  What  might  have  proved,  however,  only  an 
interesting  interchange  of  courtesies  seems  likely  to  have  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  international  significance.  In  Brazil,  to  be 
sure,  the  temper  of  the  public  men  and  of  the  people  at  large  was 
known  to  be  already  favorable  to  the  friendliest  relations  with 
the  United  States.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the 
Brazilians^  either  when  they  were  the  subjects  of  an  empire,  or 
since  they  have  adopted  a  republican  regime.  As  the  descendants 
of  Portuguese  who  have  never  loved  the  Spaniards,  the  Brazilians 
viewed  with  indifference  or  complacency  the  discomfiture  of  Spain 
in  our  recent  contest  with  that  Power,  and,  constituting  as  they  do 
a  strong  and  prosperous  nation,  thoroughly  qualified  to  meet  its 
obligations,  they  have  no  reason  to  resent  the  Roosevelt  deduction 
from  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  would  impose  upon  us  the  duty 
of  intervening,  by  the  assumption  of  the  revenue-collecting  func- 
tion, between  weak  and  indebted  American  commonwealths  and 
their  European  creditors,  Thera  is  another  fact  conducive  to 
an  amicable  understanding,  namely,  that  our  country  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  Brazil's  coffee,  and  one  of  the  best  customers 
for  her  hides  and  rubber.  There  was  every  reason,  therefore, 
sentimental  and  commercial,  why  Mr.  Root  should  look  forward 
to  a  hearty,  and  even  effusive,  reception  in  the  Brazilian  capital. 
Whatever  he  may  have  hoped  for,  it  was  more  than  fulfilled.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  visitor  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  ever  evoked, 
or  could  evoke,  a  more  fervent  and  imposing  demonstration  of 
good-will.  As  festivity  followed  festivity  during  the  days  of  his 
sojourn,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  he,  personally,  and  the  country 
which  he  represented,  possessed  not  only  the  esteem  and  respect, 
but  the  confidence,  of  the  Brazilian  people.  That  the  confidence 
was  well  deserved  he  proved  by  a  series  of  speeches  well  adapted 
to  set  forth  the  community  of  sentiment  and  interest  welding  to- 
gether American  republics,  and  to  allay  nusgivings,  if  any  gnch 
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existed^  coDc^ming  the  possible  wish  of  the  United  States  to 
assert  a  species  of  protectorate  over  less  powerful  Beighbors  m 
the  WeBtern  Hemisphere.  In  those  speeches,  freighted  with  good 
sense  and  instinct  with  sincerity,  the  Secretary  seemi  to  ha?e 
builded  better  than  perhaps  he  knew.  Addressed  primarily  to 
Brazilians,  they  were  made  known  by  telegraph  to  Spanish- 
American  capitals,  and  had  an  auspicions  effect  on  the  attitude 
f>f  those  cities  toward  the  approaching  American  visitor. 

When  Mr.  Root*e  tour  was  contemplated,  it  was  pointed  out 
that,  while  he  was  certain  to  be  treated  in  Uruguay,  Argentinii 
and  Chile  with  the  ostensible  civility  due  to  his  official  station,  he 
might  be  disappointed  if  he  reckoned  on  a  genuine  and  ardent  ex- 
hibition of  popular  trust  and  liking  toward  a  spokesman  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  North.  Spanish-speaking  Americans  cannot 
help  eeeiDg  in  the  United  States  the  possessor  of  Florida  and  of  the 
vast  Louisiana  Territory,  which  once  belonged  to  Spain.  They 
cannot  but  see  in  us  the  Power  which  less  than  sixty  years  ago 
deprived  Mexico  of  Texas  and  California,  With  our  resolve  to 
give  Cuba  independence  they  could  not  but  sympathize,  but  they 
would  have  been  unfilial,  could  they  have  surveyed  unmoved  the 
quick  and  irresistible  blows  by  which  we  forced  their  mother 
country  to  give  up  Porto  Bico  and  the  Philippines,  and  to  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation.  In  their  case,  moreover, 
there  is  no  strong  motive  of  commercial  self-interest  to  counter- 
balance suspicion  of  our  purpoaes.  From  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
we  take  some  of  their  hides  and  wool,  but  their  other  products 
find  our  own  commodities  competitors  in  the  British  market 
Then,  again,  it  is  precisely  the  feebler  Spanish- American  common- 
wealths that  have  most  to  dread  from  Mr,  Roosevelfs  assumption 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  European  creditors  have 
a  right  to  enforce  upon  American  debtors  by  an  appeal  to  arms 
the  payment  of  debts  arising  out  of  contract  Mr.  Booeevelfs 
offer  to  avert  possibly  calamitous  applications  of  that  principle 
by  interposing  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  customs  revenue  and 
apportioning  it  equitably  between  a  defaulting  debtor-republic 
and  its  European  creditors  could  hardly  be  expected  to  impress 
the  jurists  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  who  uphold,  and 
wish  to  see  incorporated  in  international  law,  the  doctrine  that 
contractual  obligations  are  not  enforcible  by  a  resort  to  war.  For 
all  these  reasons,  those  familiar  vrith  the  real  feeling  entertained 
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by  Spanish-Bpeaking  Americans  for  the  United  States  were  dia- 
poeed  beforehand  to  regard  with  some  uneasineas,  if  not  anxiety, 
the  prolongation  of  Mr.  Root's  tour  beyond  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Hap- 
pily, all  such  apprehensions  have  been  belied,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  tonr  has  been  vindicated  amply,  for  misunderstandings  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  fraternity  have 
been  riveted. 

How  long  the  boom  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  next  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  will  last,  nobody  pretends  to  pre- 
dict. It  is  certain  that  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  its  culmina* 
tion,  much  less  of  its  collapse.  State  Convention  after  State  Con- 
vention in  the  West  has  endorsed  his  candidacy.  It  is  true,  indeed^ 
that  these  impressive  proofs  of  present  popular  favor  are  given 
almost  two  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  and  are  in  no  wise  binding  on  that  body.  Mindful 
of  this  fact,  some  of  Mr.  Bryan's  more  sagacious  friends  ha%"e 
expressed  regret  that  he  did  not  postpone  his  home-coming  for 
about  a  twelvemonth.  For  by  such  a  prolonged  period  of  ab- 
sence he  would  lessen  the  ground  for  reproaching  him  with 
persistent  ofRce-seeking,  would  make  the  ultimate  outpour  of 
public  sentiment  in  his  favor  seem  more  spontaneous,  and — what 
is  most  important — would  free  himself  from  the  temptation  of 
posing  as  a  national  "  boss/'  and  interfering  in  local  disputes.  Ho 
has  already  made  what,  from  a  view-point  of  policy^  should  pos- 
sibly be  accounted  the  mistake  of  calling  upon  Mr,  Sullivan  to 
resign  the  post  of  national  committeeman  for  Illinois,  Whether 
or  no  Mr,  Bryan  is  right  in  holding  the  St,  I^ouis  Convention 
unjustifiod  in  seating  the  Hopkins-Sullivan  delegation,  it  might 
have  been  judicious  and  expedient  for  him  to  wait  and  let  that 
act  be  reversed  and  condemned  by  the  Democracy  assembled  in 
convention  two  years  hence. 

As  r^ards  this  year's  political  campaign,  interest  is  settled 
mainly  on  the  contests  in  Maine,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York*  Nobody  believes  that  the  Republicans  can  be  beaten 
in  Massachusetts,  inasmuch  as  the  Stand-Patters,  although  they 
control  the  party  organization,  are  astute  enough  to  put  forward 
again  for  the  Governorship  a  tariff-revisionist  In  Maine,  except 
in  the  district  represented  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Little- 
field,  who  is  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Federation  of  T^abor, 
the  fight  turned   on  the  question  whether  prohibition  of  the 
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manufacture  and  sale  of  alooholic  beverage  should  be  eipunged 
from  the  State  Constitution,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  it  In  Iowa 
some  of  the  aew8pa|>er  organs  of  the  Stand-Patters,  who  were 
beaten  by  Governor  Cummina  the  other  day  in  the  State  Con- 
vention, are  calling  upon  their  readers  to  support  the  Democratic 
nominee*  As  between  two  revisionists,  they  say,  they  prefer  the 
straight  goods  to  blended*  Enormous  as  was  the  plurality  given 
by  Iowa  to  Mn  Roosevelt  in  1904  (upwards  of  158,000),  it  i* 
conceivable  that  the  bolt  of  the  Stand-Patters  may  acquire  suf- 
ficient proportions  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins. It  was,  we  may  recall,  with  the  aid  of  many  Bepublican 
votes,  that  a  Democratic  nominee,  Mr.  Horace  Boies,  was  made 
Governor  of  Iowa  some  sixteen  years  ago*  In  Ohio,  although  no 
Governor  is  to  be  chosen  this  ye^r,  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  notfi  whether,  in  the  election  of  other  State  oflBcers,  the 
Democracy^e  candidates  can  obtain  something  like  the  plurality 
which  their  nominee  for  the  Governorship  secured  in  1905  in 
Bpite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  swept  that  common- 
wealth by  more  than  255,000  only  a  twelvemonth  before.  The 
situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  also  interesting.  The  Keystone 
State  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904  the  astounding  plurality  of 
505,000;  yet  only  a  twelvemonth  later  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  State  Treasurer  was  elected  with  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  Re- 
publican reformers.  A  similar  fusion  exists  this  year,  only  now 
it  is  a  Republican  reformer,  Mr.  Lewis  Emery,  who  is  endorsed 
by  the  Democrats  for  the  Governorship.  There  is  this  difference, 
too,  that,  last  year^  the  Prohibitionists  were  included  in  the 
coalition  against  the  nominee  of  the  regular  Bepublican  organiza- 
tion, while  this  summer  they  have  brought  out  a  candidate  of 
their  own.  After  all,  however,  the  attention  of  the  nation  seems 
likely  to  be  concentrated  on  the  contest  for  the  Governorship 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  often  been  doubtful  in  non- 
Presidential  years.  At  the  hour  when  we  write  it  seems  certain 
that  there  will  be  three  candidates  io  the  field,  namely,  the  nominee 
of  the  Bepublican  Convention,  who  will  be  either  Governor  Hig- 
gins  or  Mr,  Charles  E,  Hughes  (who  carried  out  the  investiga- 
tion of  life-insurance  companies) ;  Mr.  W.  R,  Hearst^  who  wiU 
be  put  forward  by  his  own  organization,  the  Independence  League; 
and  the  nominee  of  the  regular  Democratic  Convention,  who,  it 
now  seems  probable,  will  be  Mr.  William  Travers  Jerome. 
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MoNpATf  September  JO.  A  Holiday   for  Capit&l. 

Holidays  have  ceased  to  be  rare  even  in  this  workaday  natioD. 
Although  still  far  behind  England,  where  enforced  leisure  takea 
precedence  over  necessary  toil,  we  nevertheless  have  to  our  credit 
the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  days  of  recreation 
to  arouse  restiveness  among  the  Puritanic  shades,  and 
ficarcely  a  year  passes  without  having  added  one  to  the  accumu- 
lation. Of  the  distinctively  national  festal  days,  the  Fourth  of 
July  continues  to  maintain  its  own,  but  Thanksgiving  Day,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  has  ceased  to  be  held  in  observance 
outside  of  New  England,  and  Fast  Day  has  become  a  mere  spectre 
of  the  past  Instead,  we  have  universal  recognition  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  while  commemoration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  is 
becoming  more  and  more  general.  In  due  time,  Grant  surely, 
Cleveland  possibly,  and  Roosevelt,  of  course,  will  be  accorded  the 
tribute  of  appreciation  already  paid  to  their  illustrioua  pred- 
ecessors. It  is  a  curiously  interesting  and  perhaps  significant 
fact  that  our  latest  holiday,  Labor  Day,  has  already  won  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  general  recognition,  if  not  celebration.  Theo- 
retically, if,  as  we  believe,  everybody  in  America  does  or  ought  to 
work,  no  holiday  merits  wider  obaervance.  Its  peculiar  significance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Labor  Day  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  time 
of  special  recognition  of  those  who  toil  with  their  handa.  Beallyi 
therefore,  it  is  by  tacit  assent  a  class  holiday,  since  every  one 
acknowledges  that  manual  labor  is  but  one  of  the  factors  of  prog- 
ress in  civilization. 

Having  in  mind  the  consideration  due  to  the  weaker  partner  or 
competitor,  as  the  case  may  be,  might  it  not  be  well  to  set  aside  a 
holid&y  for  downtrodden  capital  ?  This  would  afford  the  capital- 
lit  an  opportunity,  now  notable  by  its  absence^  for  the  expression  of 
vou  cLxxun, — 699  M 
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his  views.  Just  &£  on  Labor  Day  the  radical  leader  makes  a  point 
in  his  public  utterance  of  emphasizing  his  conservatism,  flo 
on  Capital  Day  the  possessor  of  vast  accumulations  might  dwells 
with  convincing  earnestness^  upon  his  innate  sympathy  irith 
his  presumably  less  fortunate  brethren,  and  point  the  way,  for 
his  associates,  at  any  rate,  to  live  better  and  broader  lives.  Under 
present  conditions^  the  millionaire  is  at  a  disadvantage  aa 
contrasted  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  toilers*  Politicians  either 
disregard  him  entirely,  or  tolerate  him  only  in  secret  conferenca 
The  newspapers  indicate  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
but  as  one  to  a  hundred  among  readers,  and  even  the  ministers 
are  disposed  to  yield  to  the  allurements  of  popularity  with  the 
multitude.  Instinctive  regard  for  fair  play  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  making  of  an  opportunity  for  a  class  which,  though  numerical- 
ly weak,  is  financially  strong,  and,  after  all,  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  community.  Indeed,  in  serious- 
ness, we  are  convinced  Oiat  the  thought  of  extending  conBideration 
in  some  form  to  capital  in  this  time  of  national  perturbation  need 
not  be  dismissed  as  necessarily  idle.  It  probably  is  quite  true  that 
its  most  conspicuous  representatives  who  have  suifered  serious  dis- 
comfort during  the  past  few  years  have  received  no  more  than  their 
arrogance  and  intolerance  merited ;  but  there  can  he  no  questioii 
that  the  lesson  has  gone  home  and  developed  in  them  a  spirit  of 
reasonableness  and  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  their  rightful  obliga- 
tions, as  gratifying  as  it  is  novel. 

In  common  with  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen,  we  have 
never  felt  and  do  not  now  feel  any  moral  incumbency  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  very  rich.  They  have  proven  tKemsdves 
quite  competent  in  the  past  to  protect  their  own  affairs,  and  there 
is  no  manifest  indication  that  their  cunning  has  departed.  But 
the  time  will  come,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when 
all  American  interests  should  cooperate,  for  the  common  good, 
at  least  when  rivalry  with  other  countries  is  involved. 
It  is  right  and  necessary  to  correct  abuses  which  have 
ensued  inevitably  from  our  exceptionally  rapid  material  develop- 
ment, but  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  tx)  bestow  upon  foreigners 
an  undeserved  benefit  in  consequence.  The  recent  declaration, 
for  example,  of  the  greatest,  most  successful  and  most  widely 
known  of  our  corporations,  to  the  effect  that  its  business  abroad 
is  being  Bcriously  injured  by  the  continuance  and  virulence  of 
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Dewspftper  attacks  at  home,  seems  to  us  worthy  ot  the  aerious  at- 
tention of  rational  and  prilriotic  citi2ens.  The  foreign  trade  won 
by  our  supremely  capable  corporations  surely  ensures  in  no  small 
degree  regular  eDiployment  and  wide-j*pread  benefits  to  our  own 
citizens.  To  deUberatelj  check  its  growth,  or  to  harass  its  man- 
agers unnecessarily  in  their  efforts  to  hold  and  acquire  the  markets 
of  the  world,  is  action  so  foolish  as  to  be  almost  criminal.  The 
biting  oflE  of  one's  nose  for  the  mere  purpose  of  spiting  one^s  face 
baa  never  proven  advantageous.  Moreover^  however  we  may  de- 
plore those  wrongful  methods  in  domestic  competition  now  in 
proeeaa  of  eradication,  there  is  no  reason  why  Americans  at  home 
should  not  rejoice,  as  the  English  people  even  glory,  in  the  com- 
mercial triumphs  of  their  countrymen  abroad.  For  ourselves, 
somewhat  timidly  yet  without  serious  apprehension,  inasmuch 
as  we  lack  political  aspirations  and  have  no  intention  of  seeking 
pennies  in  great  numbers  through  the  publication  of  a  lively  news- 
paper, we  have  only  God's  forgiveness  to  aak  for  saying  that  we  are 
frankly  proud  of  each  and  every  great  American  corporation  whicli 
has  distanced  its  competitors  in  the  commercial  arena  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  morals,  wisdom  or  eflBciency  of  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  our  older  English  relatives  of  washing  all  of  their 
dirty  linen  in  private,  but  we  do  go  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  the  fa- 
tuity of  stretching  a  clothes-line  from  Liverpool  to  Hong-kong  for 
the  information  and  delectation  of  our  common  rivals.  In  all  cases 
and  at  all  times,  Lf  this  Nation  is  to  endure,  right  must  and  shall 
prevail;  but  the  attendant  truth  need  not  be  overlooked  that  un- 
due, flagrant  exploitation  of  wrong  for  the  gratification  and  ad- 
vantage of  competitors  is,  from  a  nationally  commercial  view- 
pointy  quite  aa  harmful  as  failure  to  correct  the  evils  themselves. 


TmeaoAT,  Septemhw  11.  A  Droning  Young  Socialiet 

"  Why  I  am  a  Socialist ''  is  an  ancient  title,  under  which  many 
men,  and  women,  too,  of  diverse  minds  have  undertaken  to  en- 
lighten the  world.  Reasons  **why,*'  as  set  down,  have  been  so 
uumerouB  and  so  various  that  an  attempt  at  recapitulation  would 
be  futile,  but  we  think  we  are  safe  in  aAstiming  that  the  basis  has 
been  invariably  that  most  estimable  quality  commonly  designated 
as  "  altruism.''  But  we  have  developed  among  us  a  new  school 
of  philosophy,  whose  expounders  refuse  to  permit  their  unwilted 
intellects  to  be  shackled  by  tradition.    It  is  without  appreciable 
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Bhock,  therefore^  that  we  are  awakened  by  an  explication  whose 
chief  characteristic,  aside,  of  oourBC,  from  its  hidden  merit,  is 
its  artless  novelty.  The  expositor  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  our 
teachers.  His  grandfather  was  a  poor  printer,  who  built  up  a 
great  newspaper  in  the  metropolis  of  the  West,  and  died  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  descendants  an 
honored  name  and  the  wherewithal  to  carry  forward  the  admirable 
work  that  he  had  so  well  begun  in  the  service  of  the  community. 
That  the  accumulation  painfully  acquired  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  the  essential  independence  of  his  public  journal 
would  be  regarded  by  any  of  his  natural  successors  as  a  personal 
embarrassment  doubtless  never  occurred  to  that  simple  mind.  Yet 
such  is  the  pitiable  case,  and  the  predicament  in  which  the  grand- 
son  now  finds  himself  is  clearly  set  forth  over  his  own  signature  in 
an  article  bearing  the  alluring  caption,  **  Confessions  of  a  Droue/* 
When  a  rich  and  free-spoken  young  man,  not  known  to  be  irrev- 
ocably averse  to  the  fascinations  of  fame,  raises  aloft  a  banner 
such  as  that,  one  is  apt  to  sit  up  and  contemplate  with  pleasurable 
anticipation  the  possible  advent  of  a  Rousseau  or,  at  least,  a  George 
^loore.  But  our  earnest  young  friend  really  has  little  to  confess. 
Speaking  *'as  a  type,  not  as  myself  the  individual,*^  he  states 
that  he  has  an  income  of  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year;  he  spends  all  of  it;  he  does  no  work;  he  produces  nothing. 
Once  upon  a  time,  he  served  as  a  reporter  for  the  newspaper 
created  by  his  grandfather  and  earned  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  For 
some  reason  not  given,  this  occupation  developed  unsatisfactory 
features,  and  so  he  became  a  "  type."  As  such  he  now  appears  be- 
fore an  unenlightened  public  primarily  as  an  expositor  of  the  prin^ 
ciplea  of  Socialism  and  incidentally  as  a  horrible  example.  Al- 
truism finds  no  abiding-place  in  his  creed.  His  diflBculty  lies 
wholly  in  dissatisfaction  because  he  is  not  obliged  to  work  for 
a  living,  and  because  others  receive  more  than  they  earn.  Some 
time  ago,  there  was  another  Teacher,  often  spoken  of  as  a  Social- 
ist, whose  advice  was  sought  by  a  young  man  in  very  much  the 
same  position  as  our  melancholy  drone.  The  mind  of  that  young 
man,  too,  was  troubled  and  he  sought  a  remedy.  The  answer  is 
found  in  Matthew  xix,  21 :  "  Oo  and  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor/'  It  is  a  simple  solution,  and  one  quite  as  efficacious  to- 
day as  it  was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Human  nature  under- 
goes little  change  from  the  wear  of  time.    That  young  man  also 
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went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  pOBsessionfl,  and^  we  dare 
saji  he  too  became  a  t3rpe  and  continued  to  drip  bitter  tears  upon 
coupon-clipping  acueora. 

We  would  not  ask  eo  much  of  our  ingenuoua  philosopher  as 
the  Saviour  required  of  his  predecesaor.  The  most  we  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  him  is  that  he  unite  his  capital  and  energy, 
cease  to  be  a  type  and  do  something  worth  while.  He  owes  that 
much  at  least  to  the  memory  of  the  grandfather  who  toiled  earnest- 
ly, though  mistakenly,  to  make  a  wider  opportunity  for  an  addle- 
pated  descendant  Our  droning  Socialist  need  feel  no  apprehen- 
sion of  the  failure  of  such  a  union.  All  the  requisites  are  at  hia 
command*  He  hag  money  for  use  and  a  craving  for  toil.  Brains 
he  can  buy  in  the  open  market- 


WnuixaOAT,  Bept&mher  12,  EngliBh   and   Americftn  Men. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  what  we  occasionally  speak  of  with  a  touch 
of  pride  as  **  the  American  spirit "  evokes  from  foreigners  expres- 
sions other  than  sarcastic,  that  an  exceptional  reference  is  worthy 
of  note.  Such  an  one  appears,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  Mark 
Twain's  work,  in  that  excellent  English  journal  called  "The 
Outlook,"  which  makes  the  following  admirable  expression  of 
apparently  genuine  appreciation : 

"  Mark  Twain  baa  probably  been  read  by  multitudes  of  qb  who  h.vn 
never  reAlly  come  within  range  of  the  ftuthor*«  personality,  that  ttrange 
mingling  of  misanthropy  and  charity,  coolneas  and  enthuaiaBm,  whieh 
makes  the  man  cynic  and  crusader  by  turns,  so  that  he  stands  out  as  the 
moet  eminent  scoffer  in  a  scoffing  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time-t  as  the 
supreme  American  example  of  the  kind  of  disposition  which  provides 
us  here  with  pro-Boers,  pro-Zulus,  nnd  other  much-abused  and  earnest 
children  of  the  race  of  Barebone.  Brr's  Diary  might  be  calFed  some 
harsh  names  by  different  kinds  of  mental  invalid;  but  nobody  who  used 
words  correctly  could  call  it  frivolous  on  laying  it  down-  It«  writer 
is  one  of  the  least  frivolous  men  living.  The  morals  and  religion  of 
this  ioonoelast  are  tougher  plants  than  will  readily  grow  in  the  minds 
of  &  later  generation*  They  were  sown  in  the  heroic  age  of  the  United 
Statesi  before  the  discovery  of  the  West  and  before  the  vast  invasions 
from  Europe^  days  when  there  seemed  to  be  something  stirring  within 
the  nation  that  meent  greatness  as  well  as  size  and  wealth;  when  the 
American  problem,  of  which  the  bare  conditions  are  now  seen  to  be 
scarcely  yet  laid  down,  seemed  already  to  be  visibly  working  itself  out 
on  the  lines  ordained.  Those  hardy  spiritual  qualities  are  more  or  less 
▼isibte  in  every  extravrngansa  Irom  Mark  Twaln*s  pen,  and  not  least 
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so  in  this  short  piece  and  in  the  EmtracU  from  Adam's  Diary,  pubUshed 
some  years  ago.  He  has  despaired  of  men,  but  never  of  Christian  morals, 
democratic  principles  or  women." 

To  those  who  continue  to  read  the  autobiography  begun  in  this 
Eeview,  the  accuracy  of  this  appreciation  will  become  increas- 
ingly apparent.  In  the  next  number,  for  instance,  will  be 
found  a  striking  illustration  of  the  author^s  undying  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  womankind.  This  **  determination  to  idealize  woman 
at  the  expense  of  man,^^  as  "  The  Outlook  *^  puts  it,  *'  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  American  things  about  Mark  Twain.  The 
conception,  present  all  through  this  little  book,  of  man  as  the 
gross  materialist,  with  no  sense  of  beauty  and  no  faintest  stirring 
of  the  artistic  impulse,  both  of  which  are  regarded  as  in  the 
nature  of  woman,  is  an  American  conception.  It  probably  corre- 
sponds to  the  facts  of  American  life,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  make 
out  a  case  for  it  from  the  general  history  of  our  species.*'  We 
are  not  sure  that  materialism  is  peculiar  to  the  American  among 
Anglo-Saxons.  Certainly,  brutality  is  not,  and  there  is  room  for 
argument  respecting  vulgarity,  despite  the  pretensions  of  an 
aristocracy  untutored  except  in  manners.  But  acrimonious  dis- 
cussions based  solely  upon  assertion  are  profitless.  So  long  as 
every  one  concerned  is  satisfied  with  his  own  doings,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  fretful  argument.  If  Englishmen  consider  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  belittle  their  women,  and  American  men  see 
fit  to  idealize  theirs,  what  cause  for  complaint  have  any  except 
those  objectively  aifected  ? 


Thursday,  September  IS.  Permanence  of  a  Helpful  Pastime. 

A  SOMEWHAT  distinguished  commentator  upon  current  events 
is  distressed  by  what  he  terms  the  "  hypertrophy  of  golf  .^'  What 
he  means  to  say,  in  plain  English,  is  that  the  recent  improvements 
introduced,  represented  in  particular  by  rubber  balls  and  long- 
handled  clubs,  may  make  proficiency  so  easy  as  to  impair  the 
present  interest  in  the  game.  As  an  example  confirming  his 
apprehension,  he  notes  that  professionals  nowadays  find  no  difii- 
culty  in  circling  the  longest  courses  with  less  than  seventy  strokes. 
This  to  our  critic's  mind  means  the  likelihood  of  changing  golf 
lo  mere  cross-country  pedestrianism,  and  he  longs  for  a  recur- 
rence of  the  good  old  days  when  **  the  putting  of  little  balls  into 
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little  holes  with  instruments  very  ill-adapted  to  that  purpose'* 
was  more  onerous.  It  would  be  a  pity,  indeed,  if  the  fears  of  o\xt 
friend  should  be  realized,  even  in  a  minor  degree.  Golf  has  ceased 
to  be  a  fad.  It  has  become  an  institution  of  very  great  value  to 
the  community.  It  affords  practically  the  only  sane  recreation 
for  men  of  middle  age,  who  stand  most  in  need  of  open  air  and 
moderate  exercise.  It  is  upon  this  class^  not  upon  professionals 
or  limber  boys  who  perform  marvellous  feat«,  that  the  permanence 
of  the  pastime  depends;  and,  despite  the  forebodings  noted,  we 
are  convinced  from  experience  and  observation  that  this  reliance 
has  a  substantial  basis.  No  invention  as  yet  has  been  wrought 
that  can  effect  a  material  improvement  in  the  quality  of  golf 
played  by  one  who  has  passed  his  fortieth  birthday.  Constant 
practice  and  strict  attention  to  the  unsatisfying  merit  of  accuracy 
may  improve  the  performance  of  such  an  one  to  the  extent  of 
from  five  to  ten  strokes,  but  no  more.  With  the  passing  of  years, 
one  becomes  staid  physically  as  well  as  mentally  and  morally. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  even  with  the  aid  of  the  modem  im- 
provements, the  number  of  strokes  required  by  a  very  large 
majority  of  middle-aged  men  who  indulge  in  the  pastime  regularly, 
is  nearer  one  hundred  and  ten  than  nine^.  To  them  the  inven- 
tion of  the  rubber  balls  and  the  long  handles  was,  and  continues 
to  be,  a  happy  circumstance,  relieving  somewhat  the  discourage- 
ment attending  the  inevitable  recognition  of  the  bitter  truth  that 
exceptional  proficiency  could  not  thereafter  be  attained.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  perceive,  the  game  has  lost  none  of  those 
exasperating  features  which  constitute  its  chief  charm ;  nor  is  there 
any  lack  of  competitive  joy  among  the  wise  who  have  come  to 
recognize  the  desirability  of  restricting  their  associations  on  the 
links  to  those  of  their  own  limited  capacity.  We  are  happy, 
therefore,  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  this  boon  to  middle^age 
is  in  danger  of  impairment;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  conclusion,  we  would  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  accept  a 
truthful  accouiit  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  obvioasly 
middle-aged  commentator  whose  mind  is  troubled. 


Frtoat,  SepUmhrn-  H,  The  Farm  and  Prosperity. 

TriE  time  to  look  ahead  is  when  there  is  no  apparent  neces- 
sity for  doing  so,  because  then  only  can  the  benefit  of  clear  vision 
and  calm  judgment  be  obtained*     It  is  well,  therefore,  for  us 
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Americwis,  now  in  the  days  of  our  abundance  and  prosperity,  to 
reflect,  not  with  the  peBsimism  of  dire  forebodings  but  with  the 
Ragacity  of  prudence,  upon  the  certainties  and  probabilities  of  the 
immediate  future.  That  individually  we  have  become  spend- 
thrifts  we  well  know,  but  we  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that 
for  the  many  there  is  an  admixture  of  good  with  the  evils  even  of 
improvidence.  Moreover,  it  seldom  happens  that  segregated  error 
exacts  a  general  penalty. 

The  serious  question  is  whether,  as  a  people  or  a  Nation,  we  are 
making  such  provision  as  lies  within  our  power,  and  as  it  is,  of 
course,  our  manifest  duty  to  make,  for  the  future.  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill,  to  whose  far-sight  is  due  his  notable  achievement  as  a  con- 
structor of  railways,  thinks  not.  The  country,  he  declares,  is  not 
only  living  upon  but  exhausting  its  material  capital,  especially 
in  taking  from  the  earth,  in  increasingly  large  quantities,  the  coal 
and  iron  which  cannot  be  replaced,  while  simultaneously  neglect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  soil  whose  productivity  may  be  replen- 
ished indefinitely.  Fifty  years  hence,  says  Mr,  Hill,  with  the 
authority  of  an  expert,  the  better  part  of  our  coal  will  have  been 
consumed  and  iron  will  have  become  a  precious  metal.  How 
then,  he  pertinently  inquires,  are  the  two  himdred  millions  of 
human  beings  who  will  then  inhabit  the  United  States  to  be  fed 
find  clothed  ?  The  requirements  will  then  be  twice  as  great  as  now 
and  the  capacity  of  earning  from  industrial  occupations  rpduced 
substantially,  if  not  indeed  to  a  minimum. 

This  contrast,  if  one  be  able  to  comprehend  its  full  signiiicance, 
is  sufficiently  portentous,  but  even  so  it  does  not  present  the  com- 
plete picture.  A  yet  graver  menace  Mr.  Hill  detects  in  the 
steady  and  rapid  decrease,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions 
in  a  decade,  in  the  values  of  farming  lands  and  buildings.  In  brief, 
the  exhaustible  source  of  our  wealth  ie  being  utilized  under 
enormous  pressure,  while  that  which  may  be  replenished  in- 
definitely is  being  permitted  to  wither  away.  To  avert  the 
rude  awakening  sure  to  ensue  from  the  spectacle,  now  often 
beheld  upon  a  smaller  scale  in  England,  of  millions  walking 
the  streets  and  demanding,  not  charity,  but  work,  the  only  way 
seems  to  lie  in  concentration  of  endeavor  to  encourage  such  scieu- 
Hfic  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  has  lifted  France  into  the  first 
position  of  stable  prosperity.  The  haphazard  character  of  our 
present  agricultural  methods  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  our 
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yield  per  acre  is  barelj  one-third  that  of  Belgium  or  even  England. 
Moreover,  farminf^,  although  the  most  healthful  of  occupations 
and  productive  of  the  truest  independence,  has  yielded  to  the 
allurements  of  gregariousness  and  ceased  to  be  attractive. 
The  first  counteractive  step  proposed  by  Mr*  Hill  is  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Federal  government  of  a  model  farm  in  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  Union,  in  the  hope^  not  only  of  re- 
riving  interest  in  the  pursuit  which  has  ever  been  the  back- 
hone  of  human  eiistence,  but  also  of  producing  direct,  tangible 
resiults. 

Deep-^ated  repugnance  to  the  practice  of  paternalism  in 
any  form  would  ordinarily  induce  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
a  proposal,  but  the  manifest  gravity  of  the  situation  so  plainly 
depicted  surely  wins  for  this  one  a  clear  title  to  serious  con- 
sideration. In  any  case,  it  possesses  a  peculiar  appeal  in  the 
fact  that  it  savors  of  constructive  rather  than  of  r^ulative  and 
revolutionary  statesmanship,  such  as  is  now  affected  by  conspicu- 
ous leaders  of  the  great  political  parties.  Conkf ort  is  found  in  the 
estimate  that  the  application  of  enlightened  methods  to  the  till- 
age of  the  land  now  actually  available,  without  reclamation  from 
the  wilderness  of  a  single  acre,  would  meet  the  needs  of  more 
than  siz  hundred  millions  of  people.  But  possession  without  utili- 
sation suffices  only  for  folly.  Wisdom  searches  the  horizon  with 
far-seeing  eyes  and  permits  no  moment,  seemingly  auspicious  for 
the  making  of  provision  for  the  future,  to  flit  by  unheeded. 


Satubiuv,  September  15.  Mr.  Brisbane's  Exilogj  of  Mr.  HMrtt, 
It  is  now,  we  believe,  a  demonstrable  fact  that  there  ia  in  the 
flesh  such  a  person  as  William  Randolph  Hearst  Until  com- 
paratively recently  there  was  ground  for  suspicion  that  there 
really  existed  only  a  name,  which  in  due  time  would  find  its 
proper  place,  not  on  the  pages  of  commonplace  biography,  but  in 
books  of  mythology.  Record  was  made  of  the  fact  that  forty-three 
years  ago  a  son  was  bom  to  George  and  Phoebe  Hearst,  and  that 
he  was  named  and  probably  christened  William  Randolph.  It  was 
also  kno^TL  that  a  tall  young  man  answering  to  the  name  flitted 
furtively  through  a  few  of  the  class-rooms  of  Harvard  College, 
There  was  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  same  individual  managed 
a  newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  subsequently  purchased  the  rem- 
nant of  a  journal  in  New  York,  and  established  similar  vehicles 
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ci  ezpreiftion  in  other  cities.  It  was  also  certain  that  the  name 
had  appeared  npon  political  ballots  as  representing  a  candi- 
date for  Congress^  althon^  at  the  time  there  was  a  general 
rappoattion  that  the  pnrchase-prioe  of  snch  appearance  had  been 
paid  for  another.  From  time  to  time,  also,  often  simoltaneoosly 
with  time-honored  accounts  of  the  apparition  of  sea-serpents  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  trustworthy  sailors,,  there  came  reports  of 
physical  manifestations  at  one  place  or  another  of  this  curiously 
elusiye  personality,  but  the  number  of  witnesses  able  and  willing 
to  testify  was  so  small,  and  belieyed  generally  to  be  so  much  in- 
fluenced by  pecuniary  considerations,  that  the  suspicion  that  a 
mere  spectre  was  represented  by  the  name  continued  to  seem  wdl 
grounded,  until  about  a  year  ago.  Then  all  doubts  were  set  at 
rest  by  the  actual  appearance  of  a  live,  breathing  individual  in 
the  act  of  making  a  speech  in  support  of  his  own  candidacy  for 
political  preferment  But  the  mere  disproving  of  the  illusion 
was  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  make  it  certain  that  the  being 
was  really  human  and  not,  perhaps,  after  all,  only  a  force.  Hap- 
pily, the  perplexing  question  is  definitely  and  authoritetively  re- 
solved in  this  Bevtew  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  brilliant 
Socialistic  teacher  of  primary  truths  and  falsehoods,  who  finds  his 
audience  among  the  readers  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  A  study 
of  the  article  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  a  dual  personality. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  physical  being,  because  Mr.  Brisbane 
describes  him;  but  the  description  is  really  incidental.  It  is  as 
a  force,  after  all,  that  Hearst  is  considered  by  Mr.  Brisbane. 
As  such,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  regard  him,  although  a  brief 
glance  at  the  personal  ingredient  of  the  composition  may  not 
be  amiss. 

Frankly,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  we  could  have  made  out 
a  better  case  than  Mr.  Brisbane  has  achieved  for  his  friend.  Cer- 
tain ambitions  are  common  to  the  great  majority  of  men.  One 
likes  to  be  well  regarded  by  his  fellows,  and  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  social  recognition  by  his  equals  and  superiors.  The  spirit  of 
caste  is  still  strong  in  the  breasts  of  inheritors  of  good  names  and 
great  riches.  That  Mr.  Hearst  should  have  deliberately  set 
aside  these  advanteges,  we  consider  to  have  been  of  itself  dis- 
tinctly crediteble.  That  he  should  have  hazarded  his  large  fortune 
upon  an  attempt  to  develop  his  aims  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
daring,  if  not,  indeed,  of  his  moral  courage.    That  he  should  now 
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glory  in  the  fact  that  his  assoeiatioBfi  are  practically  confined  to 
thoee  who  are  in  a  large  measure  dependent  \ipon  him,  indicates 
an  innate  power  of  peculiar  intensity.  That  he  should  have  driven 
his  adventurous  enterprises  to  a  consummaUon  ijuecessful  from  the 
view-points  of  both  commercialism  and  desired  notoriety  speaks 
well  for  his  indefatigability.  That,  without  protest,  be  should 
have  permitted  the  public  to  infer  that  his  achievements  rest 
chiefly  upon  the  mental  activities  of  his  associates  indicates  his 
breadth  and  freedom  from  the  curse  of  Jealousy.  That  he  should 
never  have  forfeited  the  loyalty  of  a  single  one  of  his  capable  asso- 
ciates evince*  a  praiseworthy  kindliness  of  disposition.  That  he 
shonld  have  held,  tJiroughout  his  adventures,  the  essential  and  un- 
swerving support  of  a  proud,  high  -  minded,  and  conservative 
mother  is  a  fact  of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud.  Herein 
we  have  touched  upon  evidences  of  the  possession  by  Mr.  Hearst, 
the  individual,  of  admirable  qualities  which  make  a  pleasing  im- 
press upon  a  fair  mind. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  dark  side  of  Hearst  the  force, 
which  literally  engulfs  these  manifestations.  Desire  of  accom- 
plishment, courage,  generosity  to  one's  helpers,  industry,  persist- 
ence, kindliness — all  fade  into  insignificance  in  the  absence  of  the 
one  supreme  element  of  true  manhood.  The  closest  scrutiny 
of  Mr,  Brisbane's  enthusiastic  eulogy  does  not  reveal  a 
solitary  reference  to  character  or  methods.  A  single  note 
runs  through  the  entire  eulogiuin — success,  for  whatever  mo- 
tive, good  or  base,  by  whatever  means,  right  or  wrong 
— success!  Mr.  Brisbane  has  caught  and  set  down,  we  believe 
with  precision,  the  actuating  spirit  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  an  intelligent  force,  such  as  Hearst  has  proven  him- 
self to  be,  should  l>e  able  to  comprehend  moral  responsibility.  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  he  deliberately  spurns  to  recognize  it. 
The  key-note  of  his  journalism  is  assault  At  times  the  object 
richly  deserves  stem  rebuke;  at  times,  not  It  matters  not  to 
Hearst  Guilty  and  innocent,  right  and  wrong  suffer  alike. 
Brutality  is  the  sole  requirement  of  the  onslaught  Apology, 
retraction,  correction  are  words  unknown  to  t!ic  Hearst  school  of 
journalism.  Is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Brisbane  rould  fi^nd  no 
more  to  say  of  the  character  of  the  energy? 

"Hearst,"  says  his  eulogist,  is  *^  the  greatesst  creator  of  intelli- 
gent dissatisfaction  that  this  country  has  seen-*'    This  may  or  may 
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not  be  correct.  There  waa  another  journalist,  of  the  name  of  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison^  who  instigated  revolt  against  oppression^  but 
nobody  ever  questioned  the  purity  of  his  motives,  the  disinterest- 
ednees  of  his  action,  or  the  nobili^  of  his  souL  Could  Mn  Bris- 
bane say  as  much  of  Hearst?  Surely  he  must  perceive  the  dis- 
tinction between  appealing  to  the  latent  good,  and  the  smoulder- 
ing evil,  in  human  breaste.  "  Hearst  is  intensely  practical/' 
Indeed,  yes.  He  rails  at  trusts,  and  tries  to  build  one; 
he  denounces  political  corruption,  while  squandering  money  for 
delegates;  he  objects  to  bossism,  yet  aspires  to  autocracy;  he 
beseeches  favors  from  a  great  political  party,  and  then  betrays 
it;  he  shamelesely  trades  with  the  very  men  whom  he  has  de- 
nounced as  political  and  personal  criminals;  he  abruptly  ceases 
to  attack  one  whom  he  has  branded  a  scoundrel  in  the 
hope  of  winning  that  one's  evil  influence  to  gratify  his 
own  ambition;  he  professes  with  his  lips  individualism 
and  Americanism,  while  in  his  newspapers  he  preaches 
confusion  and  communism. 

Such  a  condition  surely  would  justify  a  severe  arraignment  of 
any  offender,  but  for  reasons  frankly  noted  we  feel  no  call  to  in- 
dulge in  harsh  treatment  of  Mr.  Hearst^  the  individual.  Never- 
theless it  is  fitting  and  indeed  a  manifest  duty,  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Brisbane's  eulogy,  to  set  down  calmly  and 
dispassionately  the  simple  facts  respecting  Hearst,  the  force. 
They  are  substantially  as  follows:  As  a  journalist,  though 
keen,  enterprising,  and  resourceful,  he  is  a  burning  dis- 
grace to  the  craft;  as  a  politician,  though  shrewd  and 
at  times  even  sagacious,  he  is  no  more  scrupulous  than  the 
basest  of  those  whom  he  has  stigmatized  as  criminals;  as  a  par- 
tisan, though  earnest  and  efficient  in  appealing  to  the  masses,  he 
is  a  traitor ;  as  an  office-holder,  he  is  preeminent  in  shameful  neg- 
lect of  his  duties ;  as  an  agitator,  his  delight  consists  in  revelling 
in  the  incitement  of  evil  passions;  as  a  dual  personality^  Uiough 
possessed  of  many  engaging  qualities,  he  is  so  utterly  devoid  of 
character,  so  unsteady  in  even  his  own  recklessn^s,  so  faithless  to 
his  professed  ideals,  so  scornfully  disregardful  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, so  addicted  to  detestable  practices  in  efforts  to  gratify  his 
ambitions,  so  sinfully  persistent  in  stirring  the  caldron  of  dis- 
content envy,  and  hatred,  as  to  be  a  living  and  glaring  reproach  to 
American  civilization. 
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MoifDAT,  Htpttmber  11,  Author   and  Oritie. 

Hafpilt,  there  is  no  absolttte  standard  of  exceUeJice  in  either 
creative  or  critical  writing;  one  mind's  meat  is  another's  poison ; 
all  Tirtually  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Obviously,  Mris, 
Willcojc^  who  analyzes  Mrs.  Deland's  "Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie  "  in  this  Review,  stands  fixedly  upon  a  pedestal  of  emo- 
tional strenuoeity.  The  modem  Russian  novel  is  her  model.  She 
prefers  "  underlying  chasms "  to  mere  "  surface  pageants  of 
pl^santness/'  and  '*  surging,  black  waters  of  mortal  anguish  '*  to 
"  graceful  skimming  over  the  laughing  surfaces  of  life."  Hence 
her  dissatisfaction  with  Helena^  to  our  mind  surely  the  most 
pathetic^  and  in  some  respects  the  finest,  feminine  character  in 
fiction  since  Hester.  But  to  our  critic  her  appeal  is  faint^  her 
consciousness  is  too  elementary,  the  leading  back  of  her  bruised 
and  sullied  soul  by  the  hand  of  a  little  child  is  not  deep  enough 
to  make  a  serious  impression.  To  the  prophet  Isaiah  the  method 
seemed  peculiarly  touching,  and  the  ultimate  effect  foretold  by 
him  surely  has  not  lacked  impre^siveness.  It  is  "  conventional/' 
we  admit,  in  the  sense  that  the  number  of  bruised  and  sullied 
souls  thus  led  back  is  countless,  but  wherein  doea  an  **  innocuous 
view  of  morality"  apply?  lliat  restive  spirits  should  chafe  at 
the  fetters  of  conventional  morals  we  can  understand,  because 
there  are  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be  no  other  morals.  To 
advocate  unconvendonality  in  morals  is  to  uphold  immorality 
itself.  But  why  "  innocuous/'  in  a  dispara^g  sense  ?  Surely,  a 
harmless  is  preferable  to  a  harmful  view  of  even  despised  ethics. 
There  is  no  bigotry  in  Mrs.  Deland  and  no  lack  of  breadth  in 
Dr.  Lavendar.  Both  breathe  compassion  and  sweet  reasonable- 
neas  without  denying  that  sin  must  reap  its  just  penalty.  Helena 
was  no  Isolde;  in  "  surging,  black  waters  of  mortal  anguish "'  she 
would  have  uttered  one  plaintive  cry  and  gone  down  to  oblivion 
— and  rest.  Instead,  she  was  required  to  live  and  suffer,  as  she 
had  loved,  to  the  limit  of  her  restricted  capacity.  Her  punish- 
ment, therefore,  was  fit.  That  she  was  weak  and  commonplace, 
and  incidentally  in  consequence  doubly  appealing,  affords  no 
reaaon  for  censure.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  heroine  of  a 
tragedy  should  be  eternally  wretched,  or  even  perpetually  con- 
scious of  the  tragedy  itself.  The  dawning  of  a  sense  of  moral 
calami^  upon  a  shallow  nature  is  Mrs*  Deland's  theme,  and  it 
waa  the  very  indifference  of  character  complained  of  Chat  drew 
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most  heavily,  though  raoet  succesefuUy,  upon  her  artifitic  re* 
sources.  It  is  a  **  sectional  **  novel,  yes;  so  is  the  Russian.  The 
former's  emotion  ia  reserved;  the  latter's  exuberant;  we  prefer 
the  one,  Mrs.  Willcox  the  other.  Happily,  aa  we  remarked  at  the 
outset,  there  is  room  for  all — even  for  critics,  if  sueh  Uiere  be, 
who,  in  stress  of  severe  application,  necessarily  adopt  the  self- 
same "  skimming-over  *'  process  which  in  others  they  find  so 
deplorable. 


TiTESPAT,    September   18,  The    American    Boj. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  quality  of  the  boy  now  growing  up 
in  this  country  is  peculiarly  fine.  He  is  not  only  less  obstrep- 
erous and  egotistical,  but  clearer  and  cleaner  minded  than  the  lad 
of  twenty  years  ago.  His  advance  physically  will  be  manifest 
to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  figures  in  a  class  photograph 
of  to-day  with  those  of  yesterday*  He  ia  taller,  atraighter,  better- 
featured,  finer-haired,  handsomer  and  more  like  a  thoroughbred 
in  everj'  way.  The  exercise  to  which  much  of  this  improvement  is 
attributable  may  he  no  more  zealous,  but  it  seems  to  be  less 
spasmodic,  more  consistent  and  better  adapted  to  its  true  pur- 
pose. As  an  inevitable  sequence,  his  habita  have  become  more 
regular,  improving  in  turn  his  manners.  Altogether,  he  had 
become  attractive,  partially  in  what  he  might  resent  being  called 
a  girlish  sense,  as  the  effect  of  his  greater  delicacy,  but  chiefly  in 
a  purely  masculine  way,  since  in  point  of  reality  he  was  never 
before  so  manly  or  so  scrupulous  of  his  personal  honor.  His 
mother  is  the  one  chiefly  responsible  for  this  happy  evolution. 
Thirty  years  ago,  her  prototype  donned  a  cap  and  became  frankly 
middle-aged  at  marriage.  From  that  day  the  principal  feature 
of  her  personal  appearance,  her  figure,  ceased  to  interest  her 
especially,  and  at  forty  she  was  satisfactory  to  a  degree  as  a 
mother  but  utterly  worthless  as  a  comrade  and  a  helper.  To- 
day, at  forty-five  she  is  her  daughter's  equal  in  appearance,  and 
usually,  we  believe,  her  superior  in  the  possessien  of  that  myste- 
rious, indefinable,  yet  peculiarly  fascinating,  quality  known 
as  **  charm."  She  has  not  only  maintained,  but  enhanced,  her 
attractiveness  by  growing  with,  as  well  as  for,  her  children.  It 
is  this  daily  association  from  babyhood  with  her  to  whom  instinct 
accords  earliest  reverence  that  has  refined  the  boy.  The  father 
may  have  been  no  less  congenial  as  a  comrade,  but  circumstancea 
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have  inmiraized  in  a  comparative  sense  his  helpfulness  a?  a  friend. 
Himself  the  product  of  a  generation  less  carefully  trained,  and 
possessing  the  self-satisfaction  of  personal  surce!&8,  he  is  unable 
to  perceive  the  de&irability  of  a  change  in  method  tending  to 
,  broaden  development.  Hence  his  patronizing  attitude,  his  dis- 
position to  continue  to  treat  as  a  child  the  eon  rapidly  approach- 
ing manhood.  It  is  the  mother,  persisting  in  being  a  girl,  who  is 
glad  to  bt?  rcg»irded  and  treated  by  the  boy  as  an  intellectual  equal* 
To  her,  therefore,  belongs  the  credit  of  a  transformation  which 
we  believe  to  be  clearly  perceivable^  and  which  bodes  the  greatest 
good  to  this  vast  American  organism  which  soon  will  require  the 
finest  mental  and  moral  fibre  yet  demanded  by  civilization. 


WEDNiceDAT,  Bepiemhwr  19.  Cuba  and  CbloniM. 

Plajklt  now  it  is  but  a  question  of  time,  and  apparently  a 
short  time  at  that,  when  the  United  States  will  be  obliged  to 
undertake  the  government  of  Cuba.  The  sooner  the  inevitable 
happens^  the  better  it  will  be,  in  our  judgment,  for  all  concerned. 
No  valid  objection  can  be  made  as  yet  upon  the  ground  that  we 
have  not  kept  faith,  Not  only  has  our  Government  maintained  an 
attitude  of  strict  disinterestedness,  but  our  people  have  manifested 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness  by  investing  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
Cuban  plantations,  mines  and  railways.  These  investments,  as 
well  as  others  made  by  residents  of  England  and  Spain,  are 
specifically  entitled  to  protection,  under  our  promise  made,  not 
only  to  Cuba,  but  to  the  entire  world,  at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Spanish  *  American  war.  Humanity  makes  a  yet 
stronger  demand.  Cuba  must  not  again  be  permitted  to  suffer 
a  long  period  of  internal  strife  and  tie  consequent  devastation. 
Every  observer  now  recognizes  that  intervention  will  be  essential  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  responsibility  we  assumed,  and  apparently 
the  administration  is  making  the  requisite  preparations.  The 
question  is  no  longer  one  of  fact  but  of  method.  What  shall  be 
the  ultimate  status  of  Cuba  in  relation  to  the  United  States? 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Obviously,  if  unable  to  maintain 
order,  she  is,  despite  her  great  resources,  unfit  to  exercise  the 
prerogatives  of  Statehood.  Indeed,  she  could  hardly  be  admitted 
aa  a  territory,  while  her  peaceable  neighbor,  Porto  Rico,  continues 
to  occupy  her  present  anomalous  position.  It  is  a  pity,  but  we 
fear  a  fact,  however  deplorable,  that  Congress  must  devise  some 
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practicable  method  of  assuring  to  our  outlying  possessions,  if 
sudi  they  must  eventually  be  termed^  stable  and  competent  gor- 
ernments.  Mere  protectoracy  could  not  endure  for  long.  The 
method  is  too  antiquated  and  too  complex  to  prove  satisfactory  or 
beneficial  to  the  parties  in  interest.  At  present  we  have  a  Gor- 
emor  of  Porto  Bico  designated  by  the  President^  a  (Governor- 
General  and  Chief  Justice  in  the  Philippines  serving  under  the 
Secretary  of  War^  a  tentative  territorial  arrangement  in  Hawaii, 
and  a  vague  reliance  upon  faith  that  the  Almighty  will  care  for 
his  children^  as  the  safeguard  of  the  inhabitants  of  uncounted 
small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  indefinite  continuance  of  this  shiftless  and  systemless  ar- 
rangement is  intolerable  from  any  conceivable  standpoint.  The 
only  solution  seems  to  be  the  frank  recognition  of  the  responsibili- 
ties that  have  been  assumed  or  forced  upon  us^  and  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  colonial  organization^  the  head  of  which,  as  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  will  exercise  an  authority  similar  to  that  of  tlie  ■}. 

Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  Great  Britain.    It  is  a  serious  .^j 

undertaking,  teeming  with  the  possibilities  of  political  danger  and  v^ 

international  strife,  thereby  necessitating  the  maintenance^  for  ^ 

many  years  at  any  rate,  of  a  great  Navy,  in  order  to  avoid  open 
or  secret  alliances  with  other  Powers;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ^ 

escape  from  the  apparent  decree  of  destiny.  If,  then,  we  axe 
driven  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  it  must  be  done,  let  it  be 
done  as  quickly  as  intelligent  performance  will  permit,  with  the 
greatest  attainable  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  partisanship 
in  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as  to  demand  real  imity  of  action. 
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Wayne  Mac  VKAtJii 

li«s  htrn  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  li^rnru  in  American 
public  life.  In  1S(>;»,  lie  was  '•hairiuan  of  the  Hepublican 
Stat','  Committee  of  I'ennsylvania.  his  native  State.  In  1870- 
71,  he  represented  the  Tnite*!  States  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  1 87*^  he  was  aj)])oin(ed  a  memher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Me  pn'sided  over  the  commission 
which  was  sent  to  Louisiana  hy  President  Hayes  in  1877  for 
the  purpo>e  of  amicahly  a<ljustin;r  the  disputes  of  the  con- 
tending; parties  there.  Me  sat  in  the  (*ahinet  of  President 
(Jarfield  ps  Atlorney-(ieneral,  hut  on  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur  he  re>iirned  his  portfolio  an<l  resumed  his  law- 
practice  in  IMiiladel|)hi,i.  Mr.  Mac  Vea^rii  was  United  States 
AniliassMdor  to  Italy  from  18!>:»  to  181)^,  an<l  he  was  one  of 
the  couii^"!  who  contested  the  ijaims  of  the  Allied  Powers 
I M  fore  the  lIa;,Mie  Trihunal  in  the  Venezuelan  arbitration. 

<;.  W.  SroTT, 

lawyei'.  writer,  educator,  (tbtaiiied  his  (Mlucation  at  a  nundier 
nf  ii:>liiutinns  of  leirninir,  including  Ilol>art  Colle^re,  Stan- 
ford l'niv(T«^ity  ami  ('nrnrli  Cniversity.  For  two  years  he 
was  instriHtor  o|  iiitt-rnational  law  in  the  University  of 
Prmi>yl\ania.  Il<  went  to  Kurope  for  the  Library  of  Cor 
.LM'--.  to  report  on  tin-  law  an<l  docunientary  literature  to  1)€ 
;i«  (jiiiicd  by  that  in>lituti(Mi.  lie  i>  research  assistant  in  the 
tlriNirtnient  (»f  law  in  tli<'  Carne^de  Institute,  JVofessor  of 
L;!w  in  th"  \\'a-liin;;i<'n  rniver>ity,  and  chief  of  the  division 
oi  Law  ill  i!jl'  Librarv  of  Con'Mvss. 


Charles  F.  Brach,  Jr., 

was  adniitti'd  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and  practised  law  in  Xew 
York  from  thai  time  till  18J)t).  He  was  general  counsel 
for  two  railway  companies,  various  corporations  and  reor^srani- 
zation  commissions.  Since  18I)()  he  has  practised  law  in  T^on- 
don  and  Paris.  As  stated  in  his  article,  since  U)04  he  has 
been  lecturer  on  Anglo-American  law  and  institutions  in  the 
University  of  J'aris.  Among  his  pui)lished  works  may  In? 
mentioned:  "Modern  Kcpiity  Practice/'  "  I'ublic  Corpora- 
tions/' "  ^lodern  Equity  Jurisprudence,"  "'Contracts''  and 
"  Contributory  Xegligence." 

SCRITVTOR 

is  a  writer  who  has  for  a  long  time  made  a  study  of  the 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
country. 

K.  K.  Kawakami 

is  a  native  of  Japan.  Having  graduated  from  the  Tokio 
College  of  Law,  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  leading  period- 
icals, and,  for  a  short  time,  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
*'  Yorodzu*'  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  capital.  He 
also  published  several  books  in  Japanese,  among  which  are 
"  A  History  of  Germany,''  '*  Labor  Legislation,"  "  Modern 
Socialism  ''  and  "Industrial  Education."  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Im])erial  Japanese  Commissicm  to  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair,  and  ])re])ar(»d  the  olhcial  rc|)()rt  on  that  exp(v 
sition.  He  was  a])pointed  a  Fellow  in  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Iowa,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  '*  The 
Political  Ideas  of  Modern  Japan,"  which  was  |)ublished  by 
the  Iowa  University,  and  later  by  a  Tokio  j)ublishing  house. 
Vov  some  time  he  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
student  of  political  (Economy  and  eolonial  ])olitics. 

']'.  Speed  ^Fosby 

is  the  Pardon  Attorney  to  the  Governor  of  Missouri.  He  has 
for  some  time  l)een  a  frequent  contributor  to  a  numlx*r  of 
American  periodicals. 


FuKOKincK  Tabki;  ('oopkij, 

tlic  liternrv  i^litor  of  the  New  York  "  Commercial  Advor- 
tisor,"  wns  (Mlucatcd  at  Harvard  and  (\)luml)ia  UniverRities. 
Ho  has  lu'ld  assistant  inslructorships  and  assistant  professor- 
ships in  ('olund)ia  and  New  York  Universities.  In  collabo- 
ration with  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice,  he  wrote  the  "  History 
of  the  Nineteenth  (Vntury  in  Caricature/' 

Ahkaiiam  Caiiax 

is  a  specialist  on  Kussian  subjects.  He  was  l>orn  in  the 
province  of  Wilna,  IJussia,  in  1800.  His  grandfather  was  a 
rahhi,  and  Ins  father  a  teacher  of  Helirew.  He  studied  He- 
brew and  the  Talmud  in  religious  schools,  and  then  entered 
the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Wilna.  He  graduated  in  1881, 
and  was  appointed  teacher  at  a  gov(»mment  school  in  the 
town  of  Velish.  His  interest  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
led  to  his  emigrating  to  this  country  during  the  great  anti- 
Jewish  riots  of  18Sl-18H->.  Mr.  Cahan  landed  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  large  ])arty  of  Jewish  immigrants,  in  June, 
18S<?.  During  the  first  years  of  his  stay  here  he  contributed 
to  Russian  publications.  Later,  he  edited  a  Yiddish  daily 
("  Vorwaerfs  ")  on  the  Kast  Side  of  Xew  York  city.  He  be- 
gan to  write  for  American  newspapers  in  1887.  In  1896,  he 
]mblished  '*  Yekl :  a  Tale  of  the  Ghetto/'  and  in  18J)8  "The 
Imported  Bridegroom."  From  18!)8  to  IJ)02,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  "Commercial  Advertiser,"  to  which 
hi'  is  still  a  fre<jutMit  contrilmtor.  He  has  published  storie? 
an<l  articles  on  literary  subjects  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Bhaxdeh  Mattiikws 

is  one  of  the  best  known  of  living  American  authors.  He 
was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  18.*)^*,  and  studied  at  Columbia 
Colb\cr(\  where  he  graduated  in  18TI.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar,  but  he  turned  from  law  to  literature,  to 
wbieji,  for  Mi.niy  years,  be  has  <l<*voted  an  indefatigable  and 
versatile  |)rii.  In  ISM*^,  be  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Draniatie  Literature  in  Columbia  University. 


L-AWKKNCIC   GlLMAN, 

who  was  born  in  Flu.sliiiig,  Xow  York,  studied  nmsiciil  tboorv 
and  composition  with  the  idea  of  prej)arinj^  hinisi'lf  for  tlie 
field  of  musical  criticism.  Jle  has  for  some  years  con- 
tributed to  the  magazines  and  musical  journals,  and  at  pres- 
ent occupies  the  position  of  music  critic  for  a  prominent  New 
York  oeriodical. 
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Pbefatobt  Notb. — ^Mr.  ClemenB  began  to  write  his  autobiography 
many  years  ago,  and  he  continues  to  add  to  it  day  by  day.  It  was  his 
original  intention  to  permit  no  publication  of  his  memoirs  until  after 
his  death;  but,  after  leaving  "Pier  No.  70/'  he  concluded  that  a  oon-' 
tiderable  portion  might  now  suitably  be  given  to  the  public.  It  is  that 
portion,  garnered  from  the  quarter-million  of  words  already  written, 
which  will  appear  in  this  Review  during  the  coming  year.  No  part  of 
the  autobiography  will  be  puUished  in  book  form  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  author. — Editor  N.  A.  R. 

VI. 

To-morrow  will  be  the  thirty-sixth  anniyersary  of  our  mar- 
riage. My  wife  passed  from  this  life  one  year  and  eight  months 
ago,  in  Florence,  Italy,  after  an  unbroken  illness  of  twenly-two 
months'  duration. 

I  saw  her  first  in  the  form  of  an  ivory  miniature  in  her  brother 
Charley's  stateroom  in  the  steamer  "  Quaker  Ciiy,''  in  the  Bay  of 
Smyrna,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  when  she  was  in  her  twenty- 
second  year.  I  saw  her  in  the  flesh  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  in  the  following  December.  She  was  slender  and  beautiful 
and  girlish — and  she  was  both  girl  and  woman.  She  remained 
both  girl  and  woman  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.    Under  a  grave 
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and  gentle  exterior  burned  ineztrngaishable  fires  of  sympatfay, 
energy^  devotion^  enthnsiasm,  and  abaolutely  limitless  affection. 
She  was  always  frail  in  body,  and  she  lived  upon  her  spirit,  whose 
hopefulness  and  courage  were  indestructible.  Perfect  truth,  per- 
fect honesty,  perfect  candor,  were  qualities  of  her  character  which 
were  bom  with  her.  Her  judgments  of  people  and  things  were 
sure  and  accurate.  Her  intuitions  almost  never  deceived  her. 
In  her  judgments  of  the  characters  and  acts  of  both  friends  and 
strangers,  there  was  always  room  for  charity,  and  this  charity 
never  failed.  J  have  compared  and  contrasted  her  with  hundreds 
of  persons,  and  my  conviction  remains  that  hers  was  the  most 
perfect  character  I  have  ever  met.  And  I  may  add  that  she 
was  the  most  winningly  dignified  person  I  have' ever  known.  Her 
character  and  disposition  were  of  the  sort  that  not  only  invites 
worship,  but  commands  it.  No  servant  ever  left  her  service  who 
deserved  to  remain  in  it.  And,  as  she  could  choose  with  a  glance 
of  her  eye,  the  servants  she  selected  did  in  almost  all  cases  de- 
serve to  remain,  and  they  did  remain.  She  was  always  cheerful ; 
and  she  was  always  able  to  communicate  her  cheerfulness  to  others. 
During  the  nine  years  that  we  spent  in  poverty  and  debt,  she 
was  always  able  to  reason  me  out  of  my  despairs,  and  find  a 
bright  side  to  the  clouds,  and  make  me  see  it  In  all  that  time, 
I  never  knew  her  to  utter  a  word  of  regret  concerning  our  altered 
circumstances,  nor  did  I  ever  know  her  children  to  do  the  like. 
For  she  had  taught  them,  and  they  drew  their  fortitude  from  her. 
The  love  which  she  bestowed  upon  those  whom  she  loved  took  the 
form  of  worship,  and  in  that  form  it  was  returned — returned  by 
relatives,  friends  and  the  servants  of  her  household.  It  was  a 
strange  combination  which  wrought  into  one  individual,  so  to 
speak,  by  marriage — ^her  disposition  and  character  and  mine. 
She  poured  out  her  prodigal  affections  in  kisses  and  caresses, 
and  in  a  vocabulary  of  endearments  whose  profusion  was  always  an 
astonishment  to  me.  I  was  bom  reserved  as  to  endearments  of 
speech  and  caresses,  and  hers  broke  upon  me  as  the  summer  waves 
break  upon  Gibraltar.  I  was  reared  in  that  atmosphere  of  re- 
serve. As  I  have  already  said,  in  another  chapter,  I  never  knew 
a  member  of  my  father's  family  to  kiss  another  member  of  it 
except  once,  and  that  at  a  death-bed.  And  our  village  was  not  a 
kissing  community.  The  kissing  and  caressing  ended  Avith  court- 
ship— along  with  the  deadly  piano-playing  of  that  day. 
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She  had  the  heart-free  laugh  of  a  girL  It  came  seldom,  but 
when  it  broke  upon  the  ear  it  was  as  inspiring  as  muBic.  I 
heard  it  for  the  last  time  when  she  had  been  occiip}ing  her  aick- 
bed  for  more  than  a  year,  and  I  made  a  written  note  of  it  at  the 
lime — a  note  not  to  be  repeated. 

To-morrow  will  be  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary.  We  were  mar- 
ried in  her  father*©  house  in  Elmira,  New  York,  and  went  neit 
day,  by  special  train,  to  Buffalo,  along  with  the  whole  Langdon 
family,  and  with  the  Beechers  and  the  Twichells,  who  had  sol- 
emnized the  marriage.  We  were  to  live  in  Buffalo,  where  I  was 
to  be  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Buffalo  "  Express,"  and  a  part 
owner  of  the  paper,  1  knew  nothing  about  Buffalo,  but  I  had 
made  my  household  arrangements  there  through  a  friend,  by  let- 
ter. I  had  instructed  him  to  find  a  boarding-house  of  aa  re- 
i^poetable  a  character  as  my  light  salary  as  editor  would  com- 
mand, W^e  were  received  at  about  nine  o'clock  at  the  station  in 
Buffalo,  and  were  put  into  several  sleighs  and  driven  all  over 
America,  as  it  seemed  to  me — for,  apparently,  we  turned  all  the 
comers  in  tJie  town  and  followed  all  the  streets  there  were — ^I 
scolding  freely,  and  characterizing  that  friend  of  mine  in  very 
uncomplimentary  words  for  securing  a  boarding-house  that  ap- 
parently had  no  definite  locality.  But  there  was  a  conspiracy — 
and  my  bride  knew  of  it,  but  I  was  in  ignorance*  Her  father, 
Jervis  Langdon,  had  bought  and  furnished  a  new  house  for  us  in 
the  fashionable  street.  Delaware  Avenue,  and  had  laid  in  a  cook 
imd  housemaids,  and  a  brisk  and  electric  young  coachman,  an 
Irishman,  Patrick  McAleer — and  we  were  being  driven  all  over 
that  city  in  onler  that  one  sleighful  of  those  people  could  have 
time  to  go  to  the  house,  and  see  that  the  gas  was  lighted  all  over 
it,  and  a  hot  supper  prepared  for  the  crowd.  We  arrived  at  last* 
and  when  I  entered  that  fairy  place  ray  indignation  reached 
high- water  mark,  and  without  any  reserve  I  delivered  my  opinion 
to  that  friend  of  mine  for  being  so  stupid  as  to  put  ns  into  a 
boarding-house  whose  terras  would  be  far  out  of  my  reach.  Then 
Mr.  Langdon  brought  forward  a  very  pretty  box  and  opened  it, 
and  took  from  it  a  deed  of  the  house.  So  the  comedy  ended  very 
pleasantly,  and  we  sat  down  to  supper. 

The  company  departed  about  midnight,  and  left  us  alone  in 
our  new  quarters.  Then  Ellen,  the  cook,  came  in  to  get  orders 
for  the  morning's  marketing — and  neither  of  us  knew  whether 
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beefsteak  was  sold  by  the  barrel  or  by  the  yard.  We  ezpoeed  our 
ignorance,  and  Ellen  wbb  full  of  Iriflli  delight  over  it  Patrick 
McAleer,  that  brisk  young  Irishman,  came  in  to  get  hie  orders 
for  next  day^ — and  that  was  onr  first  glimpse  of  him.  .  •  • 

Our  first  childj  Langdon  ClemenB,  was  bom  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1B70,  and  lived  twenty-two  months.  Susy  was  bom  the 
19th  of  March.  1873,  and  passed  from  life  in  the  Hartford  hoaof^ 
the  18ih  of  Angufit,  1896.  With  her,  when  the  end  came,  were 
Jean  and  Katy  Leary,  and  John  and  EUeji  (the  gardener  and  hifl 
wife).  Clara  and  her  mother  and  I  arrived  in  England  from 
around  the  world  on  the  31  fit  of  July,  and  took  a  house  in  Guild- 
ford. A  week  later,  when  Susy,  Katy  and  Jean  should  have  berai 
arriving  from  America,  we  got  a  letter  inatead. 

It  explained  that  Suay  was  slightly  01 — nothing  of  conaeqnence. 
But  we  were  disquieted,  and  began  to  cable  for  later  news.  This 
was  Friday.  All  day  no  answer — and  the  ship  to  leave  South- 
ampton next  day,  at  noon.  Clara  and  her  mother  began  packing, 
to  be  ready  in  case  the  news  should  be  bad.  Finally  came  a 
cablegram  flaying,  "  Wait  for  cablegram  in  the  morning,"  This 
was  not  satiefactory — not  reassuring.  I  cabled  again,  asking  that 
the  answer  be  sent  to  Southampton,  for  the  day  was  now  clos- 
ing. T  waited  in  the  post-office  that  night  till  the  doors  were 
closed,  toward  midnight,  in  the  hope  that  good  news  might  still 
come,  but  Uiere  was  no  message.  We  sat  silent  at  home  till  one  in 
the  morning,  waiting — waiting  for  we  knew  not  what  Then  we 
took  the  earliest  morning  train,  and  when  we  reached  South- 
ampton the  message  was  there.  It  said  the  recovery  would  be 
long,  but  certain.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  me,  but  not  to  my 
wife.  She  was  frightened.  She  and  Clara  went  aboard  the 
steamer  at  once  and  sailed  for  America,  to  nurso  Susy.  I  re- 
mained behind  to  *=earch  for  a  larger  house  in  Guildford. 

That  was  the  15th  of  August,  1896.  Three  days  later,  when 
my  wife  and  Clara  were  about  half-way  across  the  ocean,  I  was 
standing  in  our  dining-room  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular, 
when  a  cablegram  was  put  into  my  hand.  It  said,  "  Suay  was 
peacefully  released  to-day." 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature  that  a  man,  all  un» 
prepared,  can  receive  a  thunder-stroke  like  that  and  liva  There 
ifl  but  one  reasonable  explanation  of  it  The  intellect  is  stunned 
by  the  shock,  and  but  gropingly  gathers  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
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The  power  to  realize  their  full  import  is  mercifully  wanting. 
The  mind  has  a  dumb  sense  of  vast  loss — that  is  all.  It  will 
take  mind  and  memory  months,  and  possibly  years,  to  gather 
together  the  details,  and  thus  learn  and  know  the  whole  extent 
of  the  lose.  A  man's  house  burns  down.  The  smoking  wreckage 
represents  only  a  ruined  home  that  was  dear  through  years  of 
use  and  pleasant  association^^.  By  and  by^  as  the  days  and  weeks 
go  on,  first  he  misses  this,  then  that*  then  the  other  thing.  And, 
when  he  casts  about  for  it,  he  fuuls  that  it  was  in  that  house. 
Always  it  is  an  essential — there  was  but  one  of  ita  kind.  It 
cannot  be  replaced.  It  was  in  that  house.  It  is  irrevocably  lost. 
He  did  not  realize  that  it  was  an  essential  when  he  had  it;  he 
only  discoTers  it  now  when  he  finds  himself  balked,  hampered, 
by  its  absence.  It  will  be  years  before  the  tale  of  lost  essentials 
is  complete,  and  not  till  tlien  can  he  truly  know  the  magnitude 
of  his  disaater. 

The  18th  of  August  brought  me  the  awful  tidings.  The 
mother  and  tJie  sister  were  out  there  in  mid-Atlantic,  ignorant 
of  what  was  happening;  flying  to  meet  this  incredible  calamity* 
All  that  could  be  done  to  protect  them  from  the  full  force  of  the 
shock  was  done  by  relatives  and  good  friends.  They  went  down 
the  Bay  and  met  the  ship  at  night,  but  did  not  show  themselves 
until  morning,  and  then  only  to  Clara.  When  she  returned  to 
the  stateroom  s'be  did  not  speak,  and  did  not  need  to.  Her 
mother  looked  at  her  and  said : 

"  Susy  is  dead/* 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  that  night,  Clara  and  her  mother  com- 
pleted their  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  drew  up  at  Elmira  by 
the  same  train  and  in  the  same  car  which  had  borne  them  and  rac 
Westward  from  it  one  year,  one  month,  and  one  week  before. 
And  agaiu  Susy  was  there — ^not  waving  her  welcome  in  the  glare 
of  the  lights,  as  she  had  waved  her  farewell  to  us  thirteen 
months  before,  but  lying  wliite  and  fair  in  her  coffin,  in  the  house 
where  she  was  bom. 

The  last  thirteen  days  of  Susy^s  life  were  spent  in  our  own 
house  in  Hartford,  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  always  th. 
dearest  place  in  the  earth  to  her*  About  her  she  had  faithful  old 
friends — her  pastor,  Mr.  Twichell,  who  had  known  her  from  the 
cradle,  and  who  had  come  a  long  journey  to  be  with  her;  her 
uncle  and  aunt^  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Theodore  Crano;  Patrick^  tlic 
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coachman;  Eaty^  who  had  b^^iin  to  serve  us  when  Susy  was  a 
child  of  eight  years ;  John  and  Ellen,  who  had  been  with  us  many 
years.    Also  Jean  was  there. 

At  the  hour  when  my  wife  and  Clara  set  sail  for  America, 
Susy  was  in  no  danger.  Three  hours  later  there  came  a  sudden 
change  for  the  worse.  Meningitis  set  in,  and  it  was  immediately 
apparent  that  she  was  death-struck.  That  was  Saturday,  the  15th 
of  August. 

*'  That  evening  she  took  food  for  the  last  time,"  (Jean's  letter 
to  me).  The  next  morning  the  brain-fever  was  raging.  She 
walked  the  floor  a  little  in  her  pain  and  delirium,  then  succumbed 
to  weakness  and  returned  to  her  bed.  Previously  she  had  found 
hanging  in  a  closet  a  gown  which  she  had  seen  her  mother  wear. 
She  thought  it  was  her  mother,  dead,  and  she  kissed  it,  and  cried. 
About  noon  she  became  blind  (an  effect  of  the  disease)  and  be- 
wailed it  to  her  imjcle. 

From  Jean's  letter  I  take  this  sentence,  which  needs  no  com- 
ment: 

"  About  one  in  the  afternoon  Susy  spoke  for  the  last  time." 

It  was  only  one  word  that  she  said  when  she  spoke  that  last 
time,  and  it  told  of  her  longing.  She  groped  with  her  hands  and 
found  Kaly,  and  caressed  her  face,  and  said  "  Mamma." 

How  gracious  it  was  that,  in  that  forlorn  hour  of  wreck  and 
ruin,  with  the  night  of  death  closing  around  her,  she  should 
have  been  granted  that  beautiful  illusion — that  the  latest  vision 
which  rested  upon  the  clouded  mirror  of  her  mind  should  have 
been  the  vision  of  her  mother,  and  the  latest  emotion  she 
should  know  in  life  the  joy  and  peace  of  that  dear  imagined 
presence. 

About  two  o'clock  she  composed  herself  as  if  for  sleep,  and 
never  moved  again.  She  fell  into  unconsciousness  and  so  re- 
mained two  days  and  five  hours,  until  Tuesday  evening  at  seven 
minutes  past  seven,  when  the  release  came.  She  was  twenty-four 
years  and  five  months  old. 

On  the  23d,  her  mother  and  her  sisters  saw  her  laid  to  rest — 
she  that  had  been  our  wonder  and  our  worship. 

In  one  of  her  own  books  I  find  some  verses  which  I  will  copy 
here.  Apparently,  she  always  put  borrowed  matter  in  quotation 
marks.  These  verses  lack  those  marks,  and  therefore  I  take  them 
to  be  her  own : 
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Love  came  at  dawn,  when   all  the  world  was  fair, 
When  crimson  glories'   bloom  and   sun  were  rife; 

liOTc  came  at  dawn^  when  hope's  wings  fanned  the  air. 
And   mnrmurcd^  *'  I    am   life/" 

Love  came  at  ere,  and  when  the  dajr  waa  done. 
When  he&rt  and   brain  were  tired,  and  slumber  preifl«d; 

Ixive  came  at  eve»  shut  out  the  sinking  aun. 
And  whispered,  **  I  am  rest/' 

The  suramer  seajsons  of  SmfB  childhood  were  spent  at  Quarry 
Farm,  on  tlie  hilla  east  of  Elmira,  New  York ;  the  other  seasons 
of  the  year  at  the  home  in  Hartford.  JAke  other  children,  she 
was  blithe  and  happy,  fond  of  play;  unlike  the  average  of  chil- 
dren, she  was  at  times  much  given  to  retiring  witliin  herself,  and 
trying  to  search  out  the  hidden  meanings  of  the  deep  things  that 
make  the  puzzle  and  pathos  of  human  existence,  and  in  all  the 
ages  have  baffled  the  inquirer  and  mocked  him.  As  a  little  child 
aged  seven,  she  was  oppressed  and  perplexed  by  the  maddening 
repetition  of  the  stock  tncidenta  of  our  race's  fleeting  sojourn 
here,  just  as  the  same  thing  has  oppressed  and  perplexed  maturer 
minds  from  the  beginning  of  time,  A  myriad  of  men  are  born ; 
they  labor  and  sweat  and  struggle  for  bread ;  they  squabble  and 
scold  and  fight;  they  scramble  for  little  mean  advantaged  over 
ejich  other;  age  creeps  upon  them;  infirmities  follow;  shames 
imd  humiliations  bring  down  their  prides  and  their  vanitiea; 
ihose  they  love  are  taken  from  them,  and  the  joy  of  life  is  turned 
to  aching  grief.  The  burden  of  pain,  care,  misery,  grows  heavier 
year  by  year;  at  length,  ambition  is  dead,  pride  is  dead;  vanity 
is  dead ;  longing  for  release  is  in  their  place.  It  comes  at  last— 
the  only  unpoisoned  gift  earth  ever  had  for  them — and  they 
vanish  from  a  world  where  they  were  of  no  consequence;  where 
they  achieved  nothing;  where  they  were  a  mistake  and  a  failure 
and  a  foolishness;  there  they  have  left  no  sign  that  they  have 
existed — a  world  which  will  lament  them  a  day  and  forget  them 
forever.  Then  another  myriad  takes  their  place,  and  copies  all 
they  did,  and  goes  along  the  same  profitless  road,  and  vanishes 
as  they  vanished — ^to  make  room  for  another,  and  another,  and 
a  milliooi  other  myriads,  to  follow  the  same  arid  path  through 
the  name  desert,  and  accomplish  what  the  first  myriad,  and  all 
the  myriads  that  came  after  it,  accomplished — ^nothing! 

*'  Mammay  what  is  it  all  for?"  asked  Susy,  preliminarily  stating 
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the  above  details  in  her  own  halting  langua^^  after  long  brood- 
ing over  them  alone  in  the  privacy  of  the  nursery. 

A  year  later^  she  was  groping  her  way  alone  through  another 
sunless  bog^  but  this  time  she  reached  a  rest  for  her  feet  For  a 
week,  her  mother  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  the  nursery,  evenings^ 
at  the  child'^s  prayer  hour.  She  spoke  of  it — was  sorry  for  it,  and 
said  she  would  come  to-night,  and  hoped  she  could  continue  to 
come  every  night  and  hear  Susy  pray,  as  before.  Noticing  that 
the  child  wished  to  respond,  but  was  evidently  troubled  as  to  how 
to  word  her  answer,  she  asked  what  the  difficuliy  was.  Susy  ex- 
plained that  Miss  Foote  (the  governess)  had  been  teaching  her 
about  the  Indians  and  their  religious  beliefs,  whereby  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  not  only  a  God,  but  several.  This  had  set 
Susy  to  thinking.  As  a  result  of  this  thinking,  she  had  stopped 
praying.  She  qualified  this  statement — ^that  is,  she  modified  it — 
saying  she  did  not  now  pray  "in  the  same  way'*  as  she  had 
formerly  done.    Her  mother  said : 

"  Tell  me  about  it^  dear.'' 

"  Well,  mamma,  the  Indians  believed  they  knew,  but  now  we 
know  they  were  wrong.  By  and  by,  it  can  turn  out  that  we  are 
wrong.  So  now  I  only  pray  that  there  may  be  a  God  and  a  Heaven 
— or  something  better.'' 

I  wrote  down  this  pathetic  prayer  in  its  precise  wording,  at  the 
time,  in  a  record  which  we  kept  of  the  children's  sayiij^gs,  and 
my  reverence  for  it  has  grown  with  the  years  that  have  passed 
over  my  head  since  then.  Its  untaught  grace  and  simplicity  are 
a  child's,  but  the  wisdom  and  the  pathos  of  it  are  of  all  the 
ages  that  have  come  and  gone  since  the  race  of  marilhas  lived, 
and  longed,  and  hoped,  and  feared,  and  doubted. 

To  go  back  a  year — Susy  aged  seven.  Several  times  her  mother 
said  to  her : 

"  There,  there,  Susy,  you  mustn't  cry  over  little  things." 

This  furnished  Susy  a  text  for  thought.  She  had  been  break- 
ing her  heart  over  what  had  seemed  vast  disasters — a  broken 
toy;  a  picnic  cancelled  by  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain;  the 
mouse  that  was  growing  tame  and  friendly  in  the  nursery  caught 
and  killed  by  the  cat — and  now  came  this  strange  revelation. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason,  these  were  not  vast  calamities. 
WTiy?  How  is  the  size  of  calamities  measured?  What  is  the 
rule?    There  must  be  some  way  to  tell  the  great  ones  from  the 
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small  ones ;  what  is  the  law  of  these  proportions  ?  She  examined  the 
problem  earnestly  and  long.  She  gave  it  her  Ix^t  thought  from 
time  to  time,  for  two  or  three  days — but  it  baffled  her — defeated 
hen    And  at  last  she  gave  up  and  went  to  her  mother  for  help, 

'•  Mamma,  what  is  '  little  things '?" 

It  ieemed  a  aimple  question — at  first.  And  yet,  before  the 
answer  could  be  put  ixrto  words,  unsuspected  and  unforeseen 
difficulties  began  to  appear.  They  increased;  they  multiplied; 
they  brought  about  another  defeat.  The  effort  to  explain  came  to 
a  standstill.  Then  Susy  tried  to  help  her  mother  out — with  an 
instance,  an  example,  nn  illustration-  The  mother  was  getting 
ready  to  go  down-town,  and  one  of  her  errands  was  to  buy  a 
long-promised  toy-watch  for  Susy. 

"  If  you  forgot  the  watch,  mamma,  would  that  be  a  little 
thing  P' 

She  was  not  concerned  about  the  watch^  for  she  knew  it  would 
not  be  forgotten*  What  she  was  hoping  for  was  that  the  answer 
would  unriddle  the  riddle,  and  bring  rest  and  peace  to  her  per- 
plexed little  mind. 

The  hope  was  disappointed,  of  course — for  the  reason  that  the 
size  of  a  misfortune  is  not  determinable  by  an  outsider  s  measure- 
mant  of  it,  but  only  by  the  measurements  applied  to  it  by  the 
person  specially  affected  by  it.  The  king's  lost  crown  is  a  vast 
matter  to  the  king,  but  of  no  consequence  to  the  child.  The 
lost  tiM  is  a  great  matter  to  the  child,  but  in  the  king's  eyes  it  is 
not  a  tning  to  break  the  heart  about  A  verdict  was  reached,  but 
it  was  based  upon  the  above  model,  and  Susy  was  granted  leave  to 
measure  her  disasters  thereafter  with  her  own  tape-line. 

As  a  4uld,  Susy  had  a  passionate  temper;  and  it  cost  her 
much  remorse  and  many  tears  beiore  she  learned  to  govern  it, 
but  after  that  it  was  a  wholesome  salt,  and  her  character  was  the 
stronger  and  healthier  for  it^  presence.  It  enabled  her  to  be  good 
with  dignity;  it  preserved  her  not  only  from  being  good  for 
vanity's  sake,  but  from  even  the  appearance  of  it.  In  looking 
back  over  the  long  vanished  year?,  it  seems  but  natural  and  ox- 
cnsable  that  1  should  dwell  with  longing  affection  and  preference 
upon  incidents  of  her  young  life  which  made  it  beautiful  to  usi, 
and  that  1  should  lei  its  few  small  offences  go  unsummoned  and 
unreproached. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  when  Susy  was  just  eight  years  of  age, 
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the  family  were  at  Quarry  Farm,  as  usual  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  Hay-cuttmg  time  was  approaching,  and  Susy  and  Clara 
were  counting  the  hours,  for  the  time  was  big  with  a  great  event 
for  them;  they  had  been  promised  that  they  might  mount  the 
wagon  and  ride  home  from  the  fields  on  the  summit  of  the 
hay  mountain.  This  perilous  privilege,  so  dear  to  their  age  and 
species,  had  never  been  granted  them  before.  Their  excitement 
had  no  bounds.  They  could  talk  of  nothing  but  this  epoch-making 
adventure,  now.  But  misfortune  overtook  Susy  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  important  day.  In  a  sudden  outbreak  of  passion,  Ae 
corrected  Clara — with  a  shovel,  or  stick,  or  something  of  the  sort 
At  any  rate,  the  offence  committed  was  of  a  gravity  clearly  beyond 
the  limit  allowed  in  the  nursery.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  and 
custom  of  the  house,  Susy  went  to  her  mother  to  confess,  and 
to  help  decide  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  punishment 
due.  It  was  quite  understood  that,  as  a  punishment  could  have 
but  one  rational  object  and  function — to  act  as  a  reminder,  and 
warn  the  transgressor  against  transgressing  in  the  same  way 
again — ^the  children  would  know  about  as  well  as  any  how  to 
choose  a  penalty  which  would  be  rememberable  and  effective. 
Susy  and  her  mother  discussed  various  pimishments,  but  none 
of  them  seemed  adequate.  This  fault  was  an  imusually  serious 
one,  and  required  the  setting  up  of  a  danger-signal  in  the  memory 
that  would  not  blow  out  nor  bum  out,  but  remain  a  fixture  there 
and  furnish  its  saving  warning  indefinitely.  Among  the  punish- 
ments mentioned  was  deprivation  of  the  hay-wagon  ride.  It  was 
noticeable  that  this  one  hit  Susy  hard.  Finally,  in  the  summing 
up,  the  mother  named  over  the  list  and  asked : 

"  Which  one  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be,  Susy  ?'^ 

Susy  studied,  shrank  from  her  duty,  and  asked : 

"  Which  do  you  think,  mamma  ?*' 

"  Well,  Susy,  I  would  rather  leave  it  to  you.  You  make  the 
choice  yourself.'* 

It  cost  Susy  a  struggle,  and  much  and  deep  thinking  and 
weighing — but  she  came  out  where  any  one  who  knew  her  could 
have  foretold  she  would. 

"  Well,  mamma,  I'll  make  it  the  hay-wagon,  because  you  know 
the  other  things  might  not  make  me  remember  not  to  do  it  again, 
but  if  I  don't  get  to  ride  on  the  hay-wagon  I  can  remember  it 
easily." 
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In  this  world  the  real  penalty,  the  sharp  one,  the  laating  one, 
never  falls  otherwise  than  on  the  wrong  peiBon.  It  was  not  / 
that  corrected  CUra,  but  the  remembrance  of  poor  Stisy'g  lost  hay- 
ride  still  brings  me  a  pang — after  twenty-six  years. 

Apparently,  Susy  was  bom  with  humane  feelingB  for  the 
jmimals,  and  compassion  for  their  troubles.  Urn  enabled  her 
to  see  a  new  point  in  an  old  story,  once,  when  she  was  only  six 
years  old — a  point  which  had  been  overlooked  by  older,  and  per- 
haps duller,  people  for  many  ages.  Her  mother  told  her  the 
moving  story  of  \h(*  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren,  the  staining  of 
his  coat  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  kid,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
She  dwelt  upon  the  inhumanity  of  the  brothers ;  their  cruelty  to- 
ward their  helpless  young  brother ;  and  the  unbrotherly  treachery 
which  they  practised  upon  him ;  for  she  hoped  to  teach  the  child  a 
lesson  in  gentle  pity  and  mercifulness  which  she  would  remember. 
Apparently,  her  desire  was  accomplished,  for  the  tears  came  into 
Susy's  eyes  and  she  was  deeply  moved.    Then  she  said : 

"Poor  little  kidt" 

A  child's  frank  envy  of  the  privileges  and  distinctions  of  its 
elders  is  often  a  delicately  flattering  attention  and  the  reverse 
of  unwelcome,  but  sometimes  the  envy  is  not  placed  where  the 
beneficiary  is  expecting  it  to  be  placed.  Once,  when  Susy  was 
seven,  she  sat  breathlessly  absorbed  in  watching  a  guest  of  ours 
adorn  herself  for  a  balL  The  lady  was  charmed  by  this  homage; 
this  mute  and  gentle  admiration;  and  was  happy  in  it.  And 
when  her  pretty  labors  were  finished,  and  she  stood  at  last  perfect, 
unimprovable,  clothed  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glorj%  she  paused, 
confident  and  expectant,  to  receive  from  Susy's  tongue  the  tribute 
that  was  burning  in  her  eyes.  Susy  drew  an  envious  little  sigh 
and  said: 

*^  I  wish  /  coiild  have  crooked  teeth  and  spectacles  1" 

Once,  when  Susy  was  six  months  along  in  her  eighth  year,  she 
did  something  one  day  in  the  preaenee  of  company,  which  sub- 
j6^;ted  her  to  criticism  and  reproof.  Afterward,  when  she  was 
alone  with  her  mother,  as  was  her  custom  she  reflected  a  little 
while  over  the  matter.  Then  she  eet  up  what  I  think — and  what 
the  shade  of  Bnms  wonld  think — was  a  quite  good  philos(^hiea] 
defence. 

"Well,  mamma,  you  know  I  didn't  eee  myself,  and  so  I 
couldn't  know  how  it  looked.'* 
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In  homes  where  the  neax  frieods  and  yisltors  are  midnly 
literary  people — ^lawyers,  judges,  professors  and  clergymen — ^the 
children's  ears  become  early  familiarized  with  wide  vocabularies. 
It  is  natural  for  them  to  pick  up  any  words  that  fall  in  their 
way;  it  is  natural  for  them  to  pick  up  big  and  little  ones  in- 
discriminately; it  is  natural  for  them  to  use  without  fear  any 
word  that  comes  to  their  net,  no  matter  how  formidable  it  may 
be  as  to  size.  As  a  result,  their  talk  is  a  curious  and  fmmy 
musketry  clatter  of  little  words,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the 
heavy  artillery  crash  of  a  word  of  such  imposing  sound  and  size 
that  it  seems  to  shake  the  ground  and  rattle  the  windows.  Some- 
times the  child  gets  a  wrong  idea  of  a  word  which  it  has  picked 
up  by  chance,  and  attaches  to  it  a  meaning  which  impairs  its 
usefulness — ^but  this  does  not  happen  as  often  as  one  might  ex- 
pect it  would.  Indeed,  it  happens  with  an  inf  requency  which  may 
be  regarded  as  remarkable.  As  a  child,  Susy  had  good  fortune 
irith  hear  large  words,  and  she  employed  many  of  them.  She 
made  no  more  than  her  fair  share  of  mistakes.  Once  when  she 
thought  something  very  funny  was  going  to  happen  (but  it 
didnH),  she  was  racked  and  torn  with  laughter,  by  anticipation- 
But,  apparently,  she  still  felt  sure  of  her  position,  for  she  said, 
'^If  it  had  happened,  I  should  have  been  transformed  [trans- 
ported] with  glee.'* 

And  earlier,  when  she  was  a  little  maid  of  five  years,  she  in- 
formed a  visitor  that  she  had  been  in  a  church  only  once,  and  th&t 
was  the  time  when  Clara  was  "  crucified ''  [christened].  .  .  . 

In  Heidelberg,  when  Susy  was  six,  she  noticed  that  the  Schloss 
gardens  were  populous  with  snails  creeping  all  about  everywhere. 
One  day  she  found  a  new  dish  on  her  table  and  inquired  concern- 
ing it,  and  learned  that  it  was  made  of  snails.  She  was  awed  and 
impressed,  and  said : 

"  Wild  ones,  mamma  ?" 

She  was  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  others — an  acquired 
quality,  no  doubt.  No  one  seems  to  be  bom  with  it  One  hot  day, 
at  home  in  Hartford,  when  she  was  a  little  child,  her  mother  bor- 
rowed her  fan  several  times  (a  Japanese  one,  value  five  cents), 
refreshed  herself  with  it  a  moment  or  two,  then  handed  it  back 
with  a  word  of  thanks.  Susy  knew  her  mother  would  use  the 
fan  all  the  time  if  she  could  do  it  without  putting  a  deprivation 
upon  its  owner.    She  also  knew  that  her  mother  could  not  be 
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*ta  da  that-  A  relief  muBt  be  devieed  Bomehow;  Susy 
deviBed  it  She  got  five  cente  out  of  her  money-box  and  carried 
it  to  Patrick^  and  asked  him  to  take  it  down-town  (a  mile  and  a 
half)  and  buy  a  Japanese  fan  and  bring  it  home.  He  did  it — 
and  thus  thoughtfully  and  delicately  was  the  exigency  met  and 
the  mother's  comfort  secured.  It  is  to  the  child's  credit  that  she 
did  not  save  herself  expense  by  bringing  down  another  and  more 
costly  kind  of  fan  from  up-stairs^  but  was  content  to  act  upon 
the  impression  that  her  mother  desired  the  Japanese  kind — con- 
tent to  accomplish  the  desire  and  stop  with  that,  without  troubling 
about  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  it 

Sometimes^  while  she  was  still  a  child,  her  speech  fell  into 
quaint  and  strikingly  expressive  forms*  Once — aged  nine  or 
ten — she  came  to  her  mother's  room,  when  her  sister  Jean  was  a 
baby,  and  said  Jean  was  crying  in  the  nursery,  and  asked  if  she 
might  ring  for  the  nurse.    Her  mother  asked ; 

"  Is  she  crying  hard  ?" — ^meaning  cross,  ugly. 

"  Well,  no,  mamma.    It  is  a  weary,  lonesome  cry." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  recall  various  incidents  whidk  reveal 
the  delicacies  of  feeling  that  were  so  considerable  a  part  of  her 
budding  character.  Such  a  revelation  came  once  in  a  way  wliich, 
while  creditable  to  her  heart,  was  defective  in  another  direction. 
She  was  in  her  eleventh  year  then.  Her  mother  had  been  making 
the  Christmas  purchases,  and  she  allowed  Susy  to  see  the  presents 
which  were  for  Patrick's  children.  Among  these  was  a  handsome 
aled  for  Jimmy,  on  which  a  stag  was  painted ;  also,  in  gilt  capitals, 
the  word  **  Deer/'  Susy  was  excited  and  joyous  over  everything, 
until  she  came  to  this  sled.  Then  she  became  sober  and  silent — 
yet  the  sled  was  the  choicest  of  all  the  gifts.  Her  mother  was 
surprised,  and  also  disappointed,  and  said: 

**  Why,  Susy,  doesn't  it  pleaae  you  ?    Isn't  it  fine?" 

Susy  hesitated,  and  it  was  plain  that  she  did  not  want  to  say 
the  thing  that  was  in  her  mind.  However,  being  urged,  she 
brought  it  haltingly  out : 

**  Well,  mamma,  it  is  fine,  and  of  course  it  did  cost  a  good  deal 
— ^but — ^but — why  should  that  be  mentioned  ?" 

Seeing  that  she  was  not  understood,  she  reluctantly  pointed 
to  that  word  "Deer.*^  It  was  her  orthography  that  was  at 
fault,  not  her  heart.    She  had  inherited  both  from  her  mother. 

Mark  Twain, 
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Wb  have  been  often  told  that  it  is  the  unexpected  which  hap- 
pens; and  certainly  nothing  could  have  been  more  unexpected  to 
those  who^  for  an  entire  generation^  have  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  government  by  the  people  to  the  voters 
of  the  imperial  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  than  the  thor- 
oughgoing and  far-reaching  changes  which  have  been  so  unexpect- 
edly introduced  there,  and  which  have  completely  reversed  the 
evil  political  conditions  which  for  many  years  have  existed  in 
that  State. 

The  readers  of  this  Review  were  told,  in  the  number  for  last 
January,  of  the  overwhelming  victory  for  honest  politics  which 
had  just  been  won,  not  only  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia, but  throughout  the  entire  State,  and  of  the  overthrow, 
at  the  polls,  of  the  corrupt  and  criminal  organization  of  which 
the  majority  masqueraded  as  Republicans  while  the  minority 
masqueraded  as  Democrats,  which  organizations  had  so  long 
dishonored  Pennsylvania;  for  the  Democratic  annex  to  the  Re- 
publican organization  was  quite  as  corrupt  and  criminal  as  that 
organization  itself.  In  that  article,  the  numerous  sources  of 
strength  possessed  by  these  so-called  organizations  were  set  forth 
in  detail,  and  it  was  there  declared  that: 

"  It  is  not  the  persons,  but  the  system  which  is  the  object  of  attack, 
and  against  the  system  the  attack  ought  to  be  relentlessly  maintained 
until  the*  last  vestige  of  it  is  driven  out  of  American  politics.  *  Boss- 
ism'  has  indeed  been  the  curse  of  our  politics  for  a  long  while  past; 
and,  if  *  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  * 
is  to  continue,  that  evil  system,  leading  to  all  abhorrent  forms  of  de- 
bauchery, corruption  and  degradation  of  the  public  service,  must  abso- 
lutely disappear.     In   striving  for  its  disappearance,  however,  there  is 
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no  need  for  uudue  condemnatioQ  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  il» 
continuance,  if  they  will  abandon  their  evil  ways,  and  placing  themfielves 
upon  an  equality  with  all  other  persona  desiring  to  enter  the  public 
service,  submit  their  qualifi cations  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  the 
voters;  but,  with  teas  than  that  concession,  no  true  friend  of  honest 
fioUtics  c&n  ever  be  satisfied." 

It  waa  added : 

*' The  confederates  of  the  evil  system  we  are  considering  ought  not 
to  be  too  severely  blamed.  The  long  condition  of  base  and  degrading 
bondage  has  been  slowly  doing  its  evil  work  upon  their  character.  It 
had,  of  course,  grown  by  what  it  fed  upon.  Its  demoralizing  influence 
had  spread  into  every  hamlet  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  everywhere 
could  be  found  some  prrson,  more  or  less  influential^  who  was  a 
beneficiary  or  hoped  to  be  a  beneficiary,  in  one  w^y  or  other^  of  this 
powerful  combination ;  while  the  country  press  was  generally  subsidized 
by  it,  so  that  it  seemed  chimerical  to  imagine  that  men  no  longer 
young  and  tired  of  the  strifes  and  antagonisms  of  life,  would  live  to 
witness  the  redemption  of  PhilBdelphia  and  Pennsylvania  from  their 
low-minded  and  craven -hearted  ser>4tude." 

These  wise  words  of  Secretary  Taft  in  reference  to  Ohio  were 
quoted: 

"  Those  who  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  machine  cannot  afford 
to  lie  back  on  their  oars  and  think  they  have  won  a  lasting  victory. 
They  have  merely  carried  the  first  entrenchments.  What  is  needed  is 
the  earnest  attention  and  work  of  young  men  entering  politics,  with 
the  imselflsh  desire  to  make  them  better,  and  who  will  strive  for 
open  conventions  and  a  free  choice  by  the  people  of  all  candidates  for 
oiBce.    Such  a  victory  will  not  be  completed  for  several  years.*' 

Indeed,  to  thotightfnl  men,  however  much  encouraged  by  the 
splendid  result  of  the  strenuous  conflict  which  lasted  in  Pennsyl- 
THBia  from  May  to  Noveraber  of  last  year,  the  prospect  of 
thorough  guccees  was  even  le^  encouraging  than  it  seemed 
to  Secretary  Taft  in  Ohio.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  a 
corrupt  and  degrading  political  system  waa  ever  so  strongly  en- 
trenched as  that  which  Senator  Quay,  on  his  death,  bequeathed 
to  his  succeesors  in  the  management  of  the  Republican  party  and 
itfi  Democratic  annex  in  Pennsylvania.  Jt  poeeeeaed  unlimited 
control  of  free  transportation  for  all  who  would  serve  it,  and  the 
baneful  influence  of  this  source  of  corruption  could  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  reached  everywhere,  and  it  alone  was  sufficient 
to  hold  to  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  bosses  of  both  corrupt  organiza- 
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tions  many  thousands  of  active  workers  in  the  party  ranks.  Even 
subordinate  henchmen  in  unimportant  districts  were  able  to 
transport  the  families  of  their  subordinates  free  of  cost  wherever 
they  wished  to  go,  while  members  of  the  city  councils  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg  used  this  source  of  graft  without  limits 
and  often  obtained  tickets,  not  to  be  used  for  travel,  but  to  be 
sold  for  their  money  value  for  the  benefit  of  their  retainers.  Then, 
too,  these  organizations  had  entire  control  of  the  State  treasury. 
By  the  corrupt  use  of  the  moneys  of  the  State  they  had  previously 
driven  two  cashiers  to  suicide,  and  at  the  psychological  moment 
of  the  canvass  of  last  year  the  third  victim  of  their  wrong-doing 
killed  himself.  It  is  believed  that  every  depository  of  the  State 
moneys  poured  money  into  their  lap  in  return  for  the  favors  thus 
accorded. 

They  also  had  tiie  entire  force  of  national  office-holders  through- 
out the  State,  as  they  absolutely  controlled  their  appointments  to 
office;  while  the  same  fact  was  true  of  almost  every  office-holder 
within  the  State,  ranging  from  the  mayors  of  cities  to  (lie  janitors 
of  public  buildings.  They  controlled  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
public  service  as  well,  and  almost  all  of  the  judges  on  the  bench, 
State  and  national,  owed  their  places  to  their  favor.  Meanwhile, 
what  are  called  the  financial  interests  were  closely  allied  with 
them,  because  they  held  in  their  hands  the  giving  or  withholding 
of  the  franchises  for  public  -  service  corporations,  whether  of 
greater  or  lesser  value,  many  of  which  had  been  or  might  be 
chartered  to  rob  the  public  under  the  thin  disguise  of  watered 
securities. 

In  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  strength,  the  evil  system  had 
gradually  grown  up,  as  has  been  so  fully  shown  in  the  insurance 
investigations  of  New  York,  of  allowing  corporations,  no  matter 
what  was  the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to  make  large 
contributions  of  money  to  political  organizations  at  each  recurring 
election;  so  that  their  treasuries  were  always  overflowing,  and 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  make  grants  of  money  to  their  sup- 
porters whenever  the  occasion  justified  it  It  can  easily  be 
imagined,  therefore,  how  unassailable  these  serried  cohorts  of 
dishonest  politicians  of  both  parties,  herded  together  for  the  single 
purpose  of  robbing  the  people,  had  become,  and  how  distant 
seemed,  even  to  the  most  hopeful  spirits,  the  day  when  their  de- 
struction could  be  fairly  expected.     The  contest  was  likely  to 
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f itend  certamly  over  many  years ;  and  the  main  hope  of  succeas 
was  in  continued,  and  still  continuc^d,  appeals  to  the  innate  moral 
Bense  of  the  votere,  until  the  majority  of  them  were  convinced 
that  the  Eighth  Commandment  was  of  imperative  obligation  in 
politico  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  relations  of  life. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  possible  surprise  that  the 
victors  in  the  contest  of  last  year,  within  a  week  aftar  their  victory, 
learned  that  Governor  Pennypacker,  who  had  been  choe*en  for  that 
office  by  the  late  Senator  Quay  alone,  and  had  been  nominated 
and  elected  by  these  organizations  in  obedience  to  Senator  Quay's 
commands,  had  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  had 
indicated,  among  other  subjects  for  legislation :  an  Act  providing 
for  a  thorough  reform  in  the  management  of  the  State  treasury 
in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers;  an  Act  providing  for  the  per- 
sonal registration  of  voters;  an  Act  providing  for  the  better  gov* 
emment  of  large  cities ;  and  Acts  abolishing  fees  and  eatabliahing 
fixed  salaries  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  both  of  which  departments  had 
been  the  objects  of  vigorous  assault  during  the  canvass. 

It  was  at  once  seen,  and  with  the  greate^^t  delight,  that  here  was 
a  beginning  for  such  legislation  as  would  at  least  tend  to  lessen 
some  of  the  evils  under  which  the  people  had  been  so  long  groan- 
ing without  prospect  of  relief.  We  had  hardly  recovered  from 
the  agreeable  surprise  of  this  first  important  step,  when  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
startled  us  still  more  agreeably  by  decreeing  the  drastic  and  ab- 
solute abolition  of  free  transportation  over  their  lines  from 
December  31,  1906*  As  this  action  was  promptly  followed  by 
tJie  other  railroads  of  the  State,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  a 
most  serions  blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  system  which  had  been 
FO  long  assuming  to  itself  the  right  to  govern  Pennsylvania  as 
its  members  thought  to  be  for  their  own  personal  interest  In- 
deed, it  may  well  he  doubted  whether  any  step  since  taken  has 
been  so  fruitful  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of  honest  politics  as 
this  action  of  the  railroad  companies  in  abolishing  passes;  for 
it  at  once  reduced,  with  reference  to  transportation  at  least,  every 
leader,  as  well  as  every  henchman,  of  these  organizations  to  the 
same  level  on  which  their  fellow  citizens  stood;  that  is,  each  of 
them  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1906,  would  have  to  march 
to  the  ticket-office  and  buy  his  ticJcet  and  pay  for  it 
voi«  cutxim,— wo,  600.  38 
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Before  the  delight  at  this  action  had  fully  subsided,  Governor 
Pennjpacker  issued  an  additional  proclamation,  adding  to  the 
subjects  for  legislation  at  the  special  session :  Laws  to  regulate 
the  primary  elections;  to  establish  a  civil-service  system;  to  desig- 
nate the  uses  to  which  moneys  may  be  applied  by  candidates^ 
political  n^anagers,  and  committees,  in  political  campaigns,  both 
for  nominations  and  elections;  and  to  require  the  managing  com- 
mittees and  managers  of  all  political  parties  to  file,  with  a  desig- 
nated official,  at  the  close  of  each  campaign,  a  detailed  statement 
in  writing,  accompanied  by  affidavits  of  the  amounts  collected  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  expended. 

And  now,  at  last,  the  good  bark  of  State  was  started  on  a  hope- 
ful voyage,  and  it  only  remained  to  see  how  far  the  Legislature, 
when  it  met,  would  comply  with  the  evident  wishes  of  the  Qovemor 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  for  thoroughgoing  and  far- 
reaching  reform  legislation.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sincerity  of  the  Legislature  was  even  more  thoroughly  and  more 
justly  distrusted  than  that  of  the  Governor  had  been.  They  had, 
indeed,  but  a  few  months  heiore  held  high  revel  at  the  State 
Capitol,  not  only  violating  all  the  principles  of  sound  and  honest 
government,  but  violating  them  with  an  insolence  which  made 
their  misconduct  the  harder  to  bear.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  ran  riot  in  legislative  misconduct,  and  that  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  no  action  looking  to  the  plunder  of  the  people, 
and  to  their  further  degradation  while  being  plundered,  which  a 
majority  of  those  legislators  would  not  have  enjoyed  enacting. 

The  reformers,  however,  showed  a  practical  sagacity  in  the 
presence  of  this  crisis  for  which  they  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
Young  men,  new  to  the  political  field,  acted  as  if  they  were  trained 
vetea*ans  in  politics;  for,  taking  the  Grovernor  at  his  word  and 
assuming  that  the  Legislature  would  act  upon  his  proclamations 
in  good  faith,  they  devoted  themselves,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, to  the  task  of  formulating  the  measures  which  he  had  in- 
dicated were  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  session,  so  as  to  secure  for 
the  people  the  best  possible  results  in  case  their  enactment  could 
be  secured. 

The  story  of  their  success  is  so  astonishing  as  to  be  almost  in- 
credible. The  extra  session  assembled  at  the  State  Capitol  on 
January  15th,  1906,  and  adjourned  thirty  days  thereafter;  and 
yet,  in  that  short  interval  it  placed  upon  the  statute-books  laws 
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which  have  tran&fonned  the  political  life  of  PeimBylvania,  by 
opening  the  avenues  of  political  preferment  to  every  man  in  the 
State  who  wishes  to  serve  the  public,  and  enabling  him  to  appeal 
to  the  confideoice  of  his  fellow  citizens,  free  from  the  slightest 
oonoemon  to  any  master.  So  that  when  they  had  adjourned,  and 
the  laws  they  had  enacted  had  been  approved  by  the  Governor, 
the  great  blessing  of  government  by  the  people  had  been  restored 
to  the  citizens;  and  government  by  boeaes  had  been  obliterated, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  voters  prefer  such  government 

The  firet  act  of  importance  was  an  act  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  cities  of  the  first  class,  which  greatly  strengthened  tlie 
permanency  of  tenure  of  competent  and  faithful  employees,  by 
eliminating  all  political  consideration;  and  then  it  enacted  this 
drastic  provision: 

"  No  officer »  clerk  or  employee  of  any  city  of  the  arst  class  or  of  any 
department  trust  or  oommiiBion  thereof,  shall  be  a  member  of,  or 
delegate  or  alternate  to,  any  political  convention ^  nor  shall  be  be 
present  at  any  such  convention  except  in  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial du^.  Kb  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  any  city  of  the  first 
class,  or  of  any  department^  trust  or  commission  thereof,  shall  serve 
as  a  member  of,  or  attend  the  meetings  of,  any  committee  of  any 
political  party  or  take  any  active  part  in  political  management  or  in 
political  campaigns,  or  use  his  office  to  influence  political  movementa  or 
influence  the  political  action  of  any  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  any 
sueh  city  department  trust  or  commission.^ 

This  cut  up  by  the  roots  one  of  the  most  offensive  manifesta- 
tions of  the  power  of  the  organizations^  that  of  using  for  their 
own  political  purposes  persons  employed  and  paid  to  serve  the 
piblic  only;  so  that  political  conventions  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  were,  in  many  cases,  as  absolutely  controlled  by  the 
office-holders  aa  if  no  other  citizens  had  a  right  to  participate  in 
them. 

There  had  also  long  existed  an  odious  system  of  assessing,  by 
means  of  some  of  the  employees,  all  the  other  employees  of  the 
dties  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  such  percentage  of  their 
salaries  as  the  persons  in  control  of  the  organizationB  choee  to 
demand  from  them;  and  the  next  act  of  the  Legislature  struck 
down  this  abuse  by  enacting  that: 

•*  No  officer,  clerk  or  employee  under  the  govemment  of  any  city  of 
th»  ilntt  class  within  this  Commonwealth  shaU^  directly  or   indirectly. 
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demand,  solicit,  oollect  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  maimer  oonoerned  In 
demanding,  soliciting,  collecting  or  receiving,  any  aesessment,  sub- 
scription or  contribution!  whether  voluntary  or  involuntaryj  intended 
for  any  political  purpoBe  whatever." 

They  next  proceeded  to  lift  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
ComiDaiiwealth,  as  they  subBcquently  lifted  that  of  the  Insuranoe 
Conuniseionerj  out  of  the  realm  of  graft,  by  affixing  to  each  office 
a  definite,  lawful  salary,  and  requiring  all  other  fees  and  per- 
qmeites  of  every  kind  whatever  to  be  turned  into  the  public 
treasury,— reforms  which  had  been  long  vainly  demanded. 

The  next  act  was  of  far  gre^iter  importance  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  in  itself  alone  would  constitute  a  reversal  of  the 
base  conditions  under  which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  been 
living  for  more  than  a  generation;  for  it  provides  a  uniform 
method  of  electing,  at  primary  elections,  the  officers  of  aU  parties 
and  their  delegates  to  State  and  national  conventions,  as  well  aa 
of  making  nominations  for  public  offices.  It  also  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  these  primary  elections,  and  makes 
violations  of  its  provisions  misdemeanors,  with  adequate  punish- 
ment therefor. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  nominating  conventions  are 
abolished.  Such  conventions  had,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  faithfully  served  the  purpose  of  fairly  expressing  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  each  party;  but  during  the 
years  in  which  political  grafters  had  been  consolidating  their 
system,  these  gatherings  had  become  mere  instruments  in  their 
hands  for  giving  nominations  to  such  persons  only  as  they  knew 
would  serve  them  without  conscience  and  witliout  question.  And 
all  classes  of  officials,  from  Senators  of  the  United  States  down  to 
coroners  in  counties,  have  been  named  in  the  same  autocm*!  ' 
manner  and  with  the  same  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  rj. 
of  the  voters  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject.  This  system  had  go 
far  eaten  out  the  spirit  of  iodependence  natural  to  the  American 
breast  that  for  years  past  hardly  anybody  seriously  thought  of 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  Pennsylvania, 
unless  he  could  secure  the  support  of  the  aclaiowledged  masters 
of  his  party.  With  that  support  he  was  sure  of  nomination,  and 
without  it  he  knew  he  had  no  chance  whatever  of  receiving  it. 
The  law  under  consideration  has  destroyed  those  conditions ;  and, 
after  it  takes  effect,  any  citizen  may  freely  appeal  to  his  fellow 
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citiiens  for  their  support  for  any  olfice  in  their  gift;  far,  if  a 
sniScient  number  of  his  fellow  citizens  indicate  their  preference 
lor  him  at  the  primary  elections,  he  will  be  the  nominee  of  his 
party ;  and  if  not,  he  will  have  been  given  a  free  field  and  a  fair 
fight,  and  that  is  all  any  honest  man  ought  to  ask. 

The  Act  in  question  doee  not  extend  to  the  nomination  of  can- 
didatee  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  the  State  of  Oregon 
has  enacted  an  admirable  and  practicable  law  governing  that 
subject,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  a  law  will 
be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
and  will  be  adopted,    Even^  however,  if  no  such  law  is  passed, 
the  voters  at  the  primaries  to  nominate  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, can  express  their  preference  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
their  wishes  would  be  sure  to  be  respected.    If  that  is  done,  every 
oflBce  in  the  gift  of  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  restored  to 
their  own  absolute  control,  if  they  see  fit  to  exercise  such  control ; 
and  of  course  all  free  government  depends,  in  the  last  analysis, 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  citizens  to  give  enough  of  their  time 
and  thought  and  labor  to  secure  the  best  men  for  any  office  in 
their  gift*    All  that  legislation  can  do  is  to  remove  from  tlieir 
path  the  artificial  obstacles  to  the  expression  of  their  will  which 
the  cunning  and  greed  of  professional  politicians  have  so  long 
intorposed,  and  in  Pennsylvania  those  obstacles  are  now  removed. 
The  next  subject  with  which  the  Legislature  dealt  was  that  of 
the  scandals  and  suicides  which  had  arisen  from  the  partisan 
manipulation  of  the  State  treasury  and  the  great  funds  at  its 
disposal  for  deposit.    Here,  also,  the  members  seem  to  have  acted 
in  good  faith,  and  to  have  provided  a  reasonably  safe  and  con- 
servative  measure  for  preventing  those  sacred  funds  from  being 
hereafter,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  the  plaything  of  the 
organizations,  and  of  safeguarding  them  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  belong. 

They  next  turned  their  attention  to  providing  a  method  for 
the  personal  registration  of  voters  in  all  the  considerable  cities 
of  the  State,  including  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes. 
The  frauds  at  the  elections  in  our  great  cities  have  long  been  a 
subject  of  cynical  and  contemptuous  boasting  by  the  members  of 
both  organizations.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they 
have  simply  treated  the  ballot-boxes  as  a  means  whereby  they 
could  provide  any  majority  for  any  candidate,  or  for  any  proposi- 
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tion  submitted  to  the  voters  which  they  thought  desirable.  In- 
deed, the  history  of  frauds  upon  the  ballot  ia  Philadelphia,  if 
ever  compiled  by  those  conversant  with  the  subject,  will  present 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  records  in  the  history  of  human  de- 
pravity. The  ballot-box  is  to  the  good  citizen  what  the  com- 
munion-table is  to  the  good  Chrisiian.  It  is  a  sacred  thing*  And 
yet  for  long  years  it  has  been  polluted  and  degraded  with  an 
impudent  c}Tiicism  which  is  beyond  belief.  By  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  very  carefully  and  elaborately  drawn,  the  commis- 
sion of  any  fraud  upon  the  ballot-box  for  the  future  has  been 
made  so  difficult,  aa  well  as  so  dangerous,  as  to  make  it  an  un- 
profitable occupation  even  for  the  most  hardened  criminaL  The 
Act  required  the  Governor  to  appoint,  not  later  than  June  15th, 
15^06,  a  Board  of  Registration  Gommissioners  for  each  of  said 
cities,  and  it  is  due  to  Governor  Pennypacker  to  say  that  he  haa 
discharged  this  important  duty  in  a  manner  wliich  met  the  ap- 
proval of  every  fair-minded  citizen ;  for  he  selected  gentlemen  of 
unblemished  character,  fairly  representative  of  each  of  the  polit- 
ical parties;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  hereafter  eadi 
qualified  elector  in  those  cities  will  be  allowed  to  vote  once  and 
once  only^  and  to  have  hie  vote  honestly  counted,  and  none  other 
than  such  qualified  electors  will  be  allowed  to  approach  the 
polling-place. 

Then,  in  due  course,  we  reach  another  act  of  great  public 
utility.  It  is  an  act  to  regulate  nomination  and  election  expenses, 
and  to  require  an  account  of  all  such  expenses  to  be  filed,  and 
providing  penalties  for  any  violation  of  its  provisions.  It  is  a 
careful  and  searching  piece  of  legislation,  clearly  defining  what 
expenses  are  admissible  and  excluding  all  others,  and  allowing, 
upon  the  demand  of  a  proper  number  of  electors,  a  public  audit  of 
any  such  expenditures.  So  that  hereafter,  if  there  is  an  adequate 
public  spirit  to  enforee  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  ought 
not  to  be  doubted,  nobody  can  use  a  dollar  for  an  improper  pur- 
poee  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  secure  either  his  nomina- 
tion or  his  election  to  any  ofiiee. 

The  last  Act  in  the  series  is,  perhaps,  of  equal  importance  with 
any  of  the  others;  for  it  is  an  admirable  Act,  applying  true, 
practical,  sensible  civil-service  methods  to  all  appointments  to 
subordinate  offices  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia.  It 
was  very  carefully  drafted  by  gentlemen  thoroughly  familiar  with 
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the  subject,  who  have  been  for  years  vainly  endeavoring  to  Becure 

such  legislation ;  and  there  is  every  guarantee,  from  the  character 
of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Boards,  that  its  provisions 
will  be  carried  into  full  effect.  To  all  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  the  very  great  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  national 
service  from  the  existence  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington^  it  will  be  a  source  of  unfeigned  gratification  that  an 
Act  similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  the  Act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing that  Commission  has  now  lifted  the  subordinate  employees 
of  those  great  cities  out  of  their  degrading  servitude  to  political 
masters,  and  placed  them  upon  the  plane  of  self-respecting  serv- 
ants of  the  public*  with  a  tenure  secured  to  them  so  long  as  they 
are  capable  of  discharging  their  duties  and  devote  themselves  to 
those  duties  with  proper  assiduity. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  welcome  and  happy  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  political  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  since 
the  present  year  began ;  first,  the  abolition  of  passes ;  then  the  pla- 
cing of  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  upon  an  honorable  and  honest  basis  of 
salary  only ;  then  an  Act  compelling  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  great  cities  to  attend  to  the  duties  for  which  they  are  paid  by 
all  the  taxpayers,  and  to  desist  from  meddling  with  politics  and 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  po- 
litical campaigns  5  then  an  Act  prohibiting  any  officer,  clerk  or 
employee  of  such  city  from  soliciting  or  receiving  any  assessment* 
subscription  or  contribution,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
intended  for  any  political  purpose  whatever;  then  the  invaluable 
Act  abolishing  nominating  conventions,  and  providing  for  nomi- 
nations at  primary  elections  by  the  voters  themselves  and  under 
Ihe  same  safeguards  as  are  provided  for  elections  to  office;  then 
the  Act  to  protect  the  State  treasury  from  further  depredations 
by  politicians  and  conserving  the  public  moneys  to  be  used  only 
in  the  public  interest;  then  the  Act  providing  for  the  personal 
registration  of  voters  in  all  the  considerable  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, so  as  to  make  tampering  with  the  ballot-boxee  or  the 
casting  of  illegal  vote*  so  difficult,  as  well  as  so  dangerous,  as  to 
be  practically  unprofitable,  if  not  absolutely  impossible;  then 
the  Act  regulating  the  expenditures  of  any  candidate  for  either 
nomination  or  election  and  containing  this  moftt  important  pro- 
Tiaion: 
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'*  No  offioer  of  any  corporation,  whether  inoorporated  under  the  l&wi 
of  thia  or  any  other  State,  or  any  foreign  country,  eicept  corporatiaDs 
formed  for  political  purposes,  shall  pay,  give  or  lend,  or  authorize 
to  be  paid,  given  or  lent,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  belonging 
to  fiuch  corporation  to  any  candidate  or  to  any  political  oommitteo  for 
the  payment  of  any  election  ejEpensea  whatever*" 

Finally,  came  the  Act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service 
of  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  makiiig  violation  of 
its  provisions  a  misdemeanor  and  providing  penalties  for  such 
violation. 

Surely,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  laws,  taken  together 
and  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  passes  by  the  railroad 
companies,  have  effected  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  political 
transformation  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  of  course,  very  likely  that 
errors  or  omissions  will  be  discovered  in  some  or  all  of  these  laws 
sufficiently  grave  to  require  additional  le^slation,  and  great  care 
ought  therefore  to  be  observed  by  the  voters  when  deciding  upon 
the  persons  to  whom  shall  be  committed  the  government  of  the 
State,  in  both  its  executive  and  legislative  departments ;  for  none 
but  sincere  friends  of  honest  politics  ought  to  be  entruated  with 
any  office  whatever.  These  admirable  laws,  indeed,  like  moat 
other  good  things  in  this  world,  are  not  automatic,  and  they  will 
require  the  self-denying  patriotism  of  all  good  citizens,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  make  them  thoroughly  effective.  Their 
mere  enactment,  however,  has  already  had  a  most  excellent  effect 
upon  the  politics  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  platforms  presented  to  the  voters  for  their  choice  by  all 
the  parties  soliciting  their  suffrage  this  fall  are  of  an  admirable 
character,  professing  allegiance  to  excellent  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  demanding  the  enactment  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  the  public  interest  may  seem  to  require;  and  upon  those 
platforms  each  party  has  nominated  unexceptionable  candidates; 
80  that  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  in  the  political  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  every  ticket  presents 
the  names  of  gentlemen  who  can  be  supported  by  their  fellow 
citizens  with  rea-snnnble  faith  that,  if  elected,  they  will  discharge 
the  duties  committed  to  them  free  from  allegiance  to  any  mfister, 
and  with  a  view  only  to  the  interests  of  the  public  as  they  under- 
stand them.  It  ifl»  therefore,  in  very  tnith,  a  return  to  govern- 
ment by  the  people^  but  the  people  must  take  care  of  their  own 
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goYernment.  They  must  attend  the  primary  elections,  and  exer- 
cise their  choice  among  the  candidatea;  and  they  must  attend  the 
electiona  themselves,  to  discharge  their  duty  aa  good  citizenB  by 
voting  for  such  candidates  as  they  believe  best  represeaii  the  true 
welfare  of  the  great  State  of  which  they  ought  to  be  again  proud 
to  be  electors. 

The  years  which  bring  the  philosophic  mind  bring  also  a  s^ise 
of  proportion  and  a  serenity  of  BpLrit  which  enable  one  to  cast  all 
personal  ambitions  and  all  personal  animosities  into  "  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things.*^  In  discussing,  therefore,  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  if  any  expressions  which  appear  to  be  unduly  strong  have 
found  their  way  into  it,  they  are  inspired,  not  by  ill  feeling 
towards  individuals,  but  only  by  that  hatred  of  political  corrup- 
tion which  has  had  more  or  less  complete  possession  of  the  writer 
all  his  life.  There  is  not  a  person  in  any  degree  responsible  for 
the  evils  which  are  herein  condemned  whose  political  advance- 
ment, if  honestly  and  fairly  won  in  an  open  field  and  a  fiiir  fight, 
would  give  rise  to  any  criticism,  except  criticism  of  the  elector* 
for  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  their  choice.  But  now  that  the  field 
is  open  and  the  fight  is  fair,  it  is  for  the  voters  to  choose  the 
candidates  they  prefer,  and  they  will  do  so* 

These  great  reforms  have  come  so  suddenly  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  in  their  existence  or,  if  they  eadst^ 
in  their  beneficence;  but  there  they  are  and  they  speak  for 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  they  have  come  too  late  to  be  of 
serviee  to  many  of  the  veteran  fighters  in  the  cause  of  honest 
politicB;  but,  happily,  they  have  come  in  time  to  enable  some  of 
the  eldei-s  and  all  younger  men  to  challenge  Uie  judgment  of  an 
unbossed  and  unbought  electorate  upon  their  fitness  for  the  offices 
to  which  they  aspire.  Such  a  consummation  is  an  ample  recom- 
pense for  all  past  labors,  arduous  and  seemingly  hopeless  as  they 
were,  and  its  blessings  are  fitly  recognized  only  by  rever^itly 
thanking  God  that  we  have  been  spared  as  free  men  to  again 
salute  the  free  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wayne  I^Uo  Veaqh* 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND    THE    DRAGO 
DOCTRINE. 

BY  GBORGB  WINPIELD  SCOTT,  LL.B.,  PH.D.,  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION, 

WASHINGTON. 


On  July  2l8t,  the  representatives  of  twenty-one  American 
States  eonyened  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  the  third  session  of  the 
International  Conference  of  American  States. 

The  last  Conference  was  held  in  Mexico  City,  and  lasted  from 
October  22nd,  1901,  to  January  22nd,  1902— just  three  months. 
At  that  Conference,  three  important  agreements  were  formulated 
relative  to  arbitration  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes :  First,  a  protocol  to  adhere  to  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1899  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
were  the  only  American  states  invited  to  the  Hague  Conference)  ; 
second,  a  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration,  which  was  signed  by 
ten  delegations  and  has  since  been  ratified  by  six  of  the  Republics ; 
third,  a  treaty  for  the  arbitration  of  "all  claims  for  pecuniary 
loss  or  damage,'*  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  six  of  the 
states,  including  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  to  be  opera- 
tive for  five  years  from  the  date  it  should  be  ratified  by  five  of 
the  American  states.    It  went  into  force  March  24th,  1905. 

At  the  recent  Conference  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  only  one  new  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  modes  for  settling  international  disputes  was 
scheduled  for  discussion.    It  read : 

"A  resolution  recommending  that  the  second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  be  requested  to  consider  whether  and,  if  at  all,  to  what 
extent  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  public  debts  is  admissible." 

This  question  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  war 
which  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  made  against  Venezuela, 
in  1902,  to  force  the  acknowledgement  andpayment  of  the  pecuniary 
claims  which  their  respective  subjects  held  against  Venezuela. 
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At  that  tijue,  Dr.  Luis  Drago,  Minister  of  Foreign  Belationa 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  forcible  collection  by  a  foreign  state 
of  the  public  debt  owned  by  its  subjects.  Dr.  Drago  seems  to  have 
eipr^sed  no  doubts  about  the  legal  right  of  creditor  states  to 
force  the  payment  of  those  pecuniary  claims  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  ownership  of  the  bonds  of  a  debtor  state.  He  merely 
sought  to  have  the  United  States  adopt,  as  supplementary  to  ita 
Monroe  Doctrine  policy,  a  further  policy  to  the  effect  "  that  the 
public  debt  [of  an  American  state]  cannot  occasion  armed  inter- 
vention,  nor  in  any  wise  the  actual  occupation  of  the  territory  of 
American  nations,  by  an  European  power/' 

Dr.  Drago  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  collection  of 
loans  by  force  implies  territorial  occupatiou  to  make  it  eflfective; 
that  territorial  occupation  means  the  suppression  of  the  Oov- 
emmentfi  of  the  countries  on  which  it  is  imposed  " ;  that  there 
was  considerable  European  expression  in  favor  of  establishing 
colonies  in  South  America;  and  that,  he  feared,  imder  the  guise 
of  '^  financial  interventions/*  the  yearnings,  evidenced  by  that 
expression,  might  be  suddenly  stimulated  and  gratified. 

Without  commenting  on  the  grounds,  or  lack  of  grounds,  for  such 
anxiety  or  on  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal,  attention  is  called  to  the 
difference  between  the  proposition  originally  urged  by  Dr.  Drago 
and  the  question  formulated  for  discussion  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Seiior  Drago  propoeed  a  question  of  policy  for  the  Pan-American 
states,*  The  resolution  under  consideration  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
involved  the  submission  to  the  next  Hague  Conference  af  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  to  which,  it  is  respectfully  submitted^  there  can  be  but 
one  answer. 

Law  and  Practice. — When  it  ia  recollected  that  states  are  in 
legal  theory  equally  independent;  that  the  rules  which  regulate 
their  relations  are  supposed  to  afford  to  one  the  same  general 
rights  and  obligations  that  are  afforded  to  another;  that  tliese 
rules  have,  as  yet,  developed  no  formal,  superior  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative authority;  that,  in  consequence,  to  every  state  is 

•  Th«  CiilTo  Doctrine  ho*  to  do  with  the  principle  of  law,  olMierved 
between  the  flrst'CliuiB  Powers^  which  requires  subjects  to  ejchausi  the 
judicial  remedies  of  the  debtor*etate  before  their  state  interposes  to 
praent  their  claims  diplomaticany.  It  was  urged  l^  ScAor  Calvo,  for 
many  year«  the  diiitin^iiahed  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic  at 
Paris,  that  this  ru]«  should  lie  observed  by  the  first-class  Powers  in  their 
transactions  with  the  La  Un-American  states. 
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accorded  the  right  to  detennine  for  itself  when  its  rights  have 
been  invaded;  that  every  state  which  considers  itself  aggrieved 
enjoys  the  sole  right  to  decide  the  redress  which  it  shall  exact, 
and  whether  in  the  given  case  it  has  exhausted  all  the  peaoefnl 
remedies  to  secure  redress;  that  the  use  of  force  or  war  is  a  recog- 
nized legal  remedy  by  which  states  may  settle  their  differences; 
that  every  state  is,  in  legal  theory,  accorded  complete  sovereignly 
over  the  persons  and  properties  within  its  jurisdiction;  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  every  injury  to  the  person  and  property  of 
foreign  subjects  within  its  jurisdiction  may  be  legally  ascribed  to 
the  act  of  the  state  itself;  that  an  injury  to  the  subject  of  a  state 
is  to  that  extent,  in  law,  an  injury  to  the  particular  state;  that 
states,  like  individuals,  are  entitled  to  maintain  a  reputable  exist- 
ence, and  to  protect  themselves  from  debilitation  and  destruc- 
tion; that  their  dignity  and  reputation,  their  economic  and  social 
welfare,  are  so  intimately  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  their  subjects  that  they  are  compelled  to 
guard  jealously  every  invasion  of  their  international  rights — ^when 
these  facts  are  recollected,  it  would  seem  that  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "  whether  and,  if  at  all,  to  what  extent  the  use  of  force 
for  the  collection  of  public  debts  is  admissible,**  must  be  that, 
as  a  matter  of  legal  right,  each  state  determines  for  itself  both 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  justified  in  using  force,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  shall  go  in  the  use  of  force,  to  collect  the  pub- 
lic debts  due  its  subjects  by  another  state. 

States  have,  from  time  to  time,  and  generally,  declined,  for  rea- 
sons of  domestic  expediency,  to  exercise  their  legal  right  to  collect 
the  public  bonds  of  foreign  states  due  their  subjects,  but  they  have 
never  admitted  that  they  did  not  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

It  is  the  general  practice  of  states  in  these  matters  to  aflEord  to 
their  subjects  only  their  unofficial  good  offices.  They  have  de- 
sisted from  giving  further  help:  sometimes  to  encourage  their 
subjects  to  invest  their  capital  at  home  or  in  the  colonies, 
sometimes  because  it  was  considered  incompatible  with  the  dignity 
of  the  state  to  allow  itself  to  become  a  debt-collection  agency  for 
unprincipled  speculators,  sometimes  for  fear  thedr  motives  might 
be  misunderstood  by  sister  states,  and  unforeseen  international 
complications  thereby  raised. 

But,  as  pointed  out  in  the  oft-cited  circular  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1848  to  the  British  representatives  in  foreign  states,  "  it  might 
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hfippen  that  the  loss  occasioned  to  British  subjects  by  the  non- 
payment Off  interest  upon  loans  nmde  by  them  to  foreign  Govern- 
ments might  became  so  great  that  it  would  be  too  high  a  price 
for  the  nation  to  pay  ....  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  might 
become  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  make  these  matters 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations." 

The  year  before,  in  1847,  Lord  Palmerston  had  taken  occasion 
in  Parliament  to  indicate  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to 
make  war  againat  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  public  drf>t8  due 
British  subjecta;  and,  in  connection  therewith,  he  stated:  '^This 
is  a  question  of  e^cpt^iency,  and  not  a  question  of  power;  there- 
fore, let  no  foreign  countr}^  which  ha^*  done  wrong  to  British  sub- 
jects deceive  itself  by  a  false  impression  either  that  the  British 
nation  or  the  British  Parliament  will  forever  remain  patient  un- 
der the  wrong,'* 

In  declining,  in  December,  1661,  to  participate  in  the  concerted 
action  of  Great  Britain,  Prance  and  Spain  to  force  Mexico  to 
settle  the  claims,  including  public  debts,  due  their  respective  sub- 
jectSj  Mr.  Seward,  as  Secretary  of  State,  said:  *^The  President 
does  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  question,  and  he  does  not  ques- 
tion, that  the  sovereigns  represented  have  undoubted  right  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  fact  whether  they  have  sustained  griev- 
ancea,  and  to  resort  to  war  with  Mexico  for  the  redress  thereof, 
and  have  a  right,  also,  to  levy  the  war  severally  or  jointly.'* 

Furiher,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  International  Arbitration 
Tribunals,  which  have  held  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  to  re- 
ceive and  decide  bond  claims  **  in  the  absence  of  express  language 
to  th^t  effect  **  in  the  treaty  establishing  the  Tribunal,  have  ex- 
pressed no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  legal  right  of  a  state  to  press 
Ruch  claims  for  payment  by  any  means  which  ita  own  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  might  dictate.  Such,  for  example^  was  tlie 
opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  who  acted  as  umpire  in  the 
arbitral  settlement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  under 
the  Convention  of  February  10th,  1864- 

It  can  probably  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
state  has  ever  resoried  tx)  force  to  collect  from  another  state  the 
public  debt  due  to  its  subjects,  where  the  acknowledgement  and 
payment  of  the  debt  was  the  sole  subject  of  difference  between 
them.  Nations  are  not  likely  to  make  war  for  such  a  cause  alone. 
One  day's  war  would  cost  more  than  the  whole  debt  due. 
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Perhaps  the  instaBcea  in  which  the  deferred  payment  of  the 
public  debt  has  been  most  nearly  the  sole  cause  for  resortiBg  to 
force,  are  the  intervention  of  1861  by  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  in  Mexico,  and  the  intervention  of  1902  by  Qerroany,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  in  Venezuela,  In  both  instances,  the  subjects 
of  the  intervening  Powers  had  suffered,  at  the  hands  of  the  de- 
linquent states,  repeated  and  serious  injuries  through  violence 
and  the  denial  of  cirilized  juetice.  In  both  cases,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  ostensible  reasons  for  intervening  were  not  the 
real  ones.  However  that  may  be,  for  the  motives  of  states  as  of 
individuals  are  not  accurately  coraprchejided,  it  can  be  safely 
asserted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  creditor  states  have  shown  a  con- 
siderate disposition  toward  debtor  states,  and  this  from  the  purely 
selfish  reasons  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called- 

Where  the  finances  of  states  have  become  utt^erly  deranged  from 
various  causes — such  as  the  ravages  of  civil  and  foreign  war,  a 
cornipt,  extravagant  and  overmanned  financial  service,  conducted 
without  proper  means  of  accounting — it  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  creditor  states  have  been  able,  through  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation and  pressure,  to  take  over  temporarily  the  administration 
of  the  finances  of  the  coimtTy*  This  is  what  happened  in  Egypt 
in  1879,  in  Greece  in  18?)8,  and  in  San  Domingo  in  1904. 

In  some  instances  claims,  arising  from  non-payment  of  bonds, 
without  having  been  the  subject  of  prior  diplomatic  negotiation, 
have  been  presented  by  the  counsel  of  a  creditor  state  to  an  Inter- 
national Arbitration  Tribunal  established  by  treaty  to  hear  and 
decide  "all  claims"  against  either  state.  Witli  one  exception, 
the  Tribunals  have  declined  to  take  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  the  claims  had  not  been  diplomatically  presented  and  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  intended  by  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  be  embraced  within  the  description  **  all  claims,"  And, 
though  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  this  objection  would  not  be 
applicable  to  other  than  bond  claims,  yet  it  was  applicable  to  them 
merely  because  of  the  special  policy  of  non-interposition  which 
states  ordinarily  pursued  in  these  cases. 

Effect  of  Arbitration  Treatus. — It  has  been  thought  by  eome 
that  the  establishment  of  The  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal  affect- 
ed to  some  extent  the  niles  of  international  law,  by  making  it  in- 
cumbent upon  states  to  arbitrate  their  differences  and  not  to 
reaort  to  the  use  of  force.    This  is  a  mistake.    The  obligation,  or 
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lather  the  lack  of  obligation,  to  arbitrate  remainB  the  same,  except 
possibly  that  there  is  an  iDdefinite  moral  obligation  impoeed  by 
the  civilized  public  opinion  of  the  world*  And  even  international 
law  is  made  np  of  more  determinate  stuff  than  this  I 

On  the  belief  that  The  Hague  Arbitration  Convention  of  1899 
had  "  altered  international  law/'  it  was  urged  by  the  counsel  for 
Venezuela,  Mr.  Wayne  Mac  Veagh,  in  the  Preferential  Treatment 
case  at  The  Hague,  that  "  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  are  entitled  to  preferential  or 
separate  treatment  in  the  payment  of  their  claims  against  Vene- 
zuela '*  required  the  Tribunal  to  decide  "  whether  the  war  [waged] 
was  justified  or  not,"  and  that  this  wagt  *'  the  whole  marrow  of  the 
question ''  submitted  for  decision. 

The  Tribunal,  however,  held  that  it  **  was  not  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  the  three  blockading  Powers  had  exhausted  all 
pacific  methods  in  their  dispute  with  Venezuela,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  force  '* ;  in  fact,  it  considered  itself  "  ab- 
solutely incompetent  to  give  a  decision  as  to  the  character  or 
nature  of  the  military  operations.** 

Some  have  been  misled  as  to  the  significance  of  The  Hague 
Convention  in  international  law  by  the  language  of  Article  XIX 
of  that  Convention,  in  which  reservation  was  made  that,  *' in- 
dependently of  existing  general  or  special  treaties,  imposing  the 
obligation  '^  to  arbitrate,  the  Signatory  Powers  should  have  "  the 
right  to  conclude''  at  any  time  "new  agreementa,  general  or 
special,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  obligation  "  to  arbitrate. 
The  phrase  "  extending  the  obligation  *'  relates  to  any  "  obliga- 
tion "  which  might  be  subsisting  under  arbitration  treaties  that 
|Were  at  the  time  in  force  between  the  parties,  not  to  any  "  obliga- 
iKon'*  to  arbitrate  imposed  by  The  Hague  Convention — because, 
unfortunately,  there  was  none.  All  proposals  to  make  arbitration 
in  any  way  obligatory  were  turned  down  by  the  Conference. 

The  Hague  Convention,  therefore,  omitted  entirely  the  giving 
of  any  jurisdiction  to  the  Tribunal  it  set  up ;  it  merely  provided 
an  arrangement  for  the  arbitration  of  international  disputes,  and 
left  each  state  free  to  decide  whether  in  a  given  case  it  would 
invite,  of  if  invited,  would  refuse  the  remedy  of  arbitration. 

The  "  epidemic  *^  of  arbitration  treaties  which  has  followed  The 
Hague  Conference  shows  the  same  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  na- 
tions to  give  to  arbitration  in  any  wise  a  certain  and  definite  juris- 
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diction.  Of  the  fifty-odd  treaties  which  have  been  aigned  '^  with 
a  view  of  extending  the  obligation^*  to  arbitrate,  only  a  few 
give  a  jurifldiction — only  a  few  make  arbitration  obligatory.  Un- 
der none  of  the  others  is  it  possible  for  one  state  to  sununoa 
another  to  the  Arbitral  Court.  Under  none  of  the  others  is  any 
definite  question  of  international  dispute  unconditionally  segre- 
gated for  arbitration.  Under  each  of  the  other  treaties,  the  state  ' 
has  reserved  for  its  own  decision,  whenever  a  question  of  difE^^^" 
ence  shall  arise,  whether  the  particular  question  shall  be  arbi- 
trated. If  at  such  time,  which  would  ordinarily  be  a  time  of  more 
or  less  national  excitement  and  feeling,  the  state  should  decide 
that  it  was  compatible  with  its  "  vital  interests,"  "  national  honor,*' 
"independence**  or  "constitution**  to  arbitrate,  then  it  might 
extend  an  invitation,  or  accept  an  invitation,  to  arbitrate. 

To  sum  up,  the  present  situation  in  law  as  regards  the  necessity 
to  arbitrate  international  disputes  instead  of  resorting  to  force  is 
in  no  wise  different,  with  the  minor  exceptions  mentioned,  from 
what  it  was  before  The  Hague  Conference. 
\^:\  Question  at  the  Next  Hague  Conference. — ^The  question  at  the 
next  Hague  Conference  should  be,  it  would  seem:  Are  the  civil- 
ized states  so  much  in  favor  of  peace  that  they  are  willing  to  agree, 
in  order  to  make  a  positive  but  slight  start  in  this  direction,  to 
set  apart  for  settiement  by  arbitration  a  portion,  however  small, 
of  the  matters  which  give  rise  to  international  disputes? 

The  giving  of  a  definite  and  unconditional  jurisdiction  to  arbi- 
tration would  act  as  an  entering  wedge.  Gradually,  this  jurisdic- 
tion might  be  extended,  as  the  early  writs  in  England  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  Gradually,  the  states  might  be 
expected  to  discover  that  their  "  national  honor  '*  and  "  vital  in- 
terests "  are  not  jeopardized  by  referring  their  diflferences  to  the 
arbitrament  of  law.  Gradually,  states,  and  the  society  of  which 
they  are  composed,  might  be  expected  to  acquire  the  habit  of  sub- 
mitting international  disputes  to  the  decision  of  international 
tribunals  in  which  they  have  confidence.  Gradually,  the  crude 
arbitration  arrangements  of  the  present  would  be  perfected,  and 
that  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  judicial  attitude  of  the  arbi- 
trators which  is  fundamental  to  the  reign  of  law  would  come  to 
exist.  Gradually,  the  attachment  of  the  property  of  an  alleged 
debtor,  in  advance  of  a  judicial  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the 
debt — a  procedure  unknown  to  the  English  common  law — would 
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eease  as  between  the  states.    Gradually,  states  would  consider  that 
it  is  imbecoming  the  high  dignity  and  standards  of  juBtice  wliieh 

*they  should  maintain,  to  lend  their  great  powers  to  tlie  collection 
of  the  often  falsely  exaggerated  claims  of  unprincipled  spftcu- 
lators,  supported  by  merely  ex  parte  evidence. 

To  give  to  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  a  definite  and  uncondi- 
tional jurisdiction,  however  small  to  begin  with,  would  put  it  be- 
jfond  the  legal  capacity  of  states  to  confound  their  **  national 
bonor,"  etc.,  in  a  time  of  necessarily  keen  public  feeling,  with 
what  would,  in  an  ordinarily  calm  state  of  the  public  mind^  be 
considered  a  mere  lawsuit 

If,  then,  the  civilized  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  so  much  in 
favor  of  peace  that  it  is  willing  to  venture  a  slight  but  positive 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  reign  of  law  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational differences,  the  question  arises:  What  are  the  matters 
which  are  giving  riBe  to  international  disputes  that  can,  with 
safety  to  the  "vitel  interests/'  "national  honor/*  ete.,  of  staters 

^be  unconditionally  segregated  for  this  purpose  'f 

A  strong  argument  might  be  presented  for  the  setting  apart 
for  peaceful  settlement^  at  all  times,  of  all  disputes  incident  to 
tlie  collection  of  public  debts  arising  from  money  loaned  by  sub- 
jects to  foreign  states,  or,  at  least,  for  deferring  the  right  to  use 
force  till  after  the  alleged  debts  have  been  judicially  examined 
and  the  sum  due  ascertained.  **  The  propositions ''  in  the  note 
of  Dr.  Drago  of  December,  1902,  described  by  Mr,  Hay  as  "  ably 

^aet  forth,"  incidentally  mention  some  of  the  reasons  why  inter- 
Dational  arbitration  tribunals  might  be  given  jurisdiction  over 
disputes  relative  to  the  public  debts  due  foreigners. 

Several  cogent  arguments,  it  would  seem,  can  be  advanced  for  a 
jurisdiction  of  this  subject,  which  are  not  applicable  to  other 
claaaee  of  international  pecuniary  claims.  Thus:  "  The  capitalist 
who  lends  liis  money  te  a  foreign  state  always  takes  into  account 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  probability,  greater  or  lesa, 
that  the  obligations  cxmtracted  will  be  fulfilled  without  delay/' 
He  generally  takes  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrowing 
state,  and  exacts  discounts  and  interest  accordingly.  He  knows 
that  he  is  loaning  his  money  to  a  sovereignty  which  is  accorded 

-by  law  the  right  to  give  or  withhold  the  usual  remedies  of  civil 

rsuit.    He  is  aware  that  all  debts  of  a  state  exist  subject  to  the 
staters  being  in  position  te  pay  them  without  embarrassment  to 
vou  ajncOTL— Ko.  dOa.  3d 
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its  existence;  and  that^  in  law,  the  state  is  the  sole  judge  of  its 
ability  to  pay  at  any  particular  time.  He  knows  that  modem 
conditions  require  states  to  expend  vast  sums  of  money  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  their  various  public  works;  tfa&t, 
in  the  long  run,  all  states  must  uphold  their  credit;  and  that,  to 
accomplish  this,  the  debtor  states  must  observe  a  decent  husbandry 
and  keep  good  faith  in  their  obligations.  He  knows  that  the  legal 
relation  of  the  delinquent  debtor  to  his  creditors  has  some  points 
of  difference  from  the  legal  relation  of  a  state  to  foreign  subjects 
whose  person  and  property,  while  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state,  are  injured,  and  who  are  denied  civilized  justice;  that  in 
the  transaction  of  buying  the  bonds  of  a  foreign  state  he  is  accept- 
ing the  promise  of  the  state  in  return  for  his  property;  and  that 
the  loss  of  one^s  property  through  a  breach  of  promise  is  not  so 
direct  an  injury  as  a  loss  occasioned  without  a  promise. 

If  the  various  foregoing  considerations  are  sound,  the  Confer- 
ence at  Rio  de  Janeiro  did  well  not  to  adopt  the  resolution  origi- 
nally formulated  for  its  consideration  which  had  for  its  object  the 
requesting  of  the  next  Hague  Conference  to  consider  a  rule  of 
international  law  which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  question. 
What  the  Conference  did  do  was  formally  ^^  to  recommend  to  the 
Governments  represented  therein  that  they  consider  the  point  of 
inviting  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  compulsory  collection  of  public  debts;  and,  in 
general,  means  tending  to  diminish  between  nations  conflicts 
having  an  exclusively  pecuniar}'  origin."  The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Conference  is  very  indefinite,  but  it  is  probably  an  im- 
provement on  the  one  formulated  for  its  consideration. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  some  American  state,  perhaps  the 
United  States,  will  "  consider  the  point "  and  present  "  the  ques- 
tion '^  to  the  next  Hague  Conference.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
question  will  be  formulated  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
the  Conference  with  due  regard  to  international  law,  foreign 
politics  and  the  practical  object  to  be  attained,  and  that,  by  a 
treaty  to  which  all  states  are  party,  International  Arbitration  will 
be  given  an  unreserved  jurisdiction  of  a  small  portion  of  the  mat- 
ters which  are  giving  rise  to  disputes  between  states. 

George  Wixfield  Scott. 


EDUCATIONAL   RECIPROCITY. 


IIY   CHARLES   F.    BEACH,   JR.,    PROFESSOR   OF   AMERICAN    lAW    AKD 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS, 


With  Treaties  of  Reciprocity,  in  the  abstract,  we  have  long 
been  familiar.  Mr.  Blaine  began  to  preach  us  that  gospel  many 
years  ago,  and  now  few  dispute  the  propogition  that,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  no  form  of  effort  for  promoting  international  good 
relationship  is  more  efficient  than  a  fairly  adjusted  reciprocity 
treaty,  whereby  each  country  gets  something  and  giyes  something 
in  return.  We  began  years  ago  our  efforts  for  reciprocity  in  trade; 
but,  while  the  politicians  have  been  haggling  and  hesitating  over 
their  commercial  treaties  and  have  made  no  very  great  progress 
withal,  the  schoolmen  have  devieed  a  reciprocity  of  quite  another 
f^ort,  a  reciprocity  in  education,  and  are  reaching  out  with  it  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  result  is  that  we  now  have,  and  are  to 
have  in  future,  reciprocal  relations  in  higher  education  with  each 
of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  as  the  outcome,  not  of  formal 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  President  and  tlie  Senate  with  foreign 
potentates,  but  of  informal  arrangements  between  some  of  our 
chief  schools  of  learning  and  the  great  European  universities — 
treaties  of  educational  reciprocity  l)etween  schools  and  scholars 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  reciprocal 
relationship  between  nations  is  more  interesting  and  inspiring 
or  bigger  with  promise  of  good  results. 

Wc  know  all  about  the  work  of  American  and  European  scholars 
as  profesaors  and  teachers  in  the  schools  of  backward  and  partially 
civilized  countries,  like  China,  Japan  and  Turkey,  where  their 
assistance  has  been  sought  as  a  means  of  importing  learning  to 
promote  national  advancement  But  what  we  are  here  consider- 
ijag  is  quite  another  story.  It  has  to  do,  not  with  Europeans  and 
Americaiifl  going  into  the  outer  darkness  as  educational  pioneers^ 
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to  teach  civilization  to  those  who  have  it  not,  but  with  their 
goings  and  comings  on  equal  terms  among  themselves,  to  get 
acquainted  educationally  each  with  the  other,  to  explain  and  to  ex- 
pound themficlves  to  each  other;  each  carrying  to  all  the  rest  what- 
ever is  choicest  and  most  distinctive  and  distinguishing  in  his 
own  intellectual  kit;  each  country  giving  as  much  as  it  gets,  and 
getting  a  thousand  times  more  than  it  gives.  Each  thus  takes 
on,  at  first  hand,  not  only  much  useful  knowledge,  but  also  some- 
thing of  the  highest  culture  of  all  the  rest^  broadening  each  his 
view  of  the  others,  correcting  his  judgment,  and  thus  coming  to 
know  even  as  he  is  known.  That  the  professors  and  scholars 
of  the  dominant  nations  are  thus  exchanged  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  admitted  to  teach  systematically  each  in  the  universities 
of  all  the  rest,  and  to  expound  their  several  political,  social  and 
philosophical  systems  to  each  other  in  an  orderly  and  consecutive 
way,  year  after  year,  writes  a  new  chapter  in  the  hook  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  only  something  quite  new  in  education,  but  it 
has  something  better  to  recommend  it  than  its  novelty;  it  sig- 
nifies much  for  a  better  mutual  understanding,  for  closer  relations 
between  the  nations;  it  imposes  itself  as  a  barrier  to  misunder- 
standing, recrimination  and  war  —  something  that  makes  for 
peace  more  than  a  dozen  Hague  conferences  (with  any  discussion 
of  disarmament  barred)  or  five-and-twenty  Pan-American  con- 


The  beginnings  of  this  form  of  international  reciprocity  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  work  of  V Alliance  Frangaise,  an  institution  of 
much  importance  and  value  in  promoting  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  in  foreign  countries.  With  its  headquarters  in  Paris, 
and  branches  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  has  for  many  years 
carried  on  an  active  propaganda  everywhere  on  behalf  of  the 
French  language  and  literature  and  civilization-  It  has  been  es- 
pecially active  and  successful  in  this  country,  and  several  years 
ago  French  professors,  under  its  patronage,  began  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  give  lectures  in  French  at  Harvard  and  else- 
where. That  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde, 
who  had  known  of  and  appreciated  this  work  as  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  the  foundation  which  he  made  three  years  ago  at  the 
Sorbonne  for  an  annual  course  of  lectures  there  in  English  by  a 
Harvard  professor.  This  course  was  inaugurated  in  the  autumn 
of  1904  by  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  who  gave  an  attractive 
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eerieB  of  lectures,  or  conferences,  to  a  numerous  audience  in  the 
great  Amphitheatre  Richelieu  at  the  Sorbonne,  during  the  winter 
of  1904-05,  on  American  ideas  and  ideals  as  disclosed  in  our 
literature.  Last  winter^  Professor  Santayana  continued  the  work 
on  the  Hyde  foundation  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  American 
philosophy;  and  the  work  thus  begun  is  to  be  carried  on  during 
the  coming  and  future  years  by  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty. 
These  lectures  hare  already  attracted  a  very  flattering  interest 
and  attention  in  Paris,  and  are  bringing  forth  peaceable  fruita 
an  hundredfold  in  strengthening  and  increasing  the  traditional 
good  understanding  between  educated  Frenchmen  and  educated 
Americans.  I  understand  that  the  parallel  work  at  Harvard — 
French  in  Cambridge  and  English  at  the  Sorbonne — ^goes  on 
apace^  each  winter  finding,  by  way  of  reciprocity,  one  of  the  Paris 
faculty  in  Boston. 

Aside  from  the  initiative  of  V Alliance  Frangaise,  the  Baron  de 
Coubertin  is,  more  than  any  one  else,  the  father  of  this  inter- 
nationalization of  educational  facilities.  By  his  successful  efforts 
to  revive  the  Olympic  games,  his  foundations  of  French  prizes  at 
Princeton,  Tulane,  Leland  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, his  stimulating  promotion  of  athletics  a  rAnglaise  in  the 
French  schools,  to  all  which  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
money;  by  his  persistent  writing  and  speaking,  and  by  all  the 
infectious  enthusiasm  which  he  has  been  able  to  inject  into  his 
efforts,  he  has  called  wide  attention  to  the  subject  and  made 
thoughtful  men  everywhere  think  seriously  about  it.  Whatever 
may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  anywhere  in  the  worid 
will  he  very  much  the  result  of  his  intelligent  initiative. 

Next  in  order  of  time  after  the  Harvard-Sorbonne  exchange  of 
profeasoTS,  comes  my  work  in  Paris.  This  began  in  fact  about  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Hyde's  professorship,  in  the  summer  of  1904, 
by  an  invitation  from  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Paris  to  undertake  there  a  course  on  American  law,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did  during  the  session  of  1904-05.  It  was  at  the  out- 
set a  question  whether  the  work  should  be  done  in  English  or  in 
French.  Profeeaor  Barrett  Wendell,  acroes  the  me  Saint-Jacques, 
was  doing  hie  work  in  English,  and  doing  it  very  successfully; 
and,  following  that  example,  it  was  at  first  proposed  that  I  also 
fipeak  Engliflk  But>  upon  consideration,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  very  few  of  the  law  students  could  follow  an  English  lecture^ 
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it  was  finally  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  impose  a 
new  subject  and  a  strange  language  at  once  upon  a  body  of  stu- 
dents for  whom  either  the  subject  or  the  language  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  tax  on  attention,  and  my  work  was  therefore  done  in 
French.  I  usually  give,  however,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lec- 
tures a  short  talk  in  English,  using  up  in  that  way  about  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  the  hour.  The  results  of  the  first  year's  work 
were  thought  to  be  such  that  I  was  asked  to  go  on  for  a  second 
year  (1905-06).  At  the  suggestion  of  some  members  of  the 
Faculty,  I  varied  the  work  a  little  during  the  second  year,  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  it  and  making  the  subject  American  law  and 
institutions.  I  gave  this  course  last  year,  not  only  at  the  Faculty 
of  Law  in  Paris,  but  also  at  the  University  of  Lille,  spending 
half  of  each  week  at  the  latter  place.  Next  year  (1906-07),  it 
is  proposed  that  1  continue  the  work  in  Paris  and  at  Lille  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse  during  the 
second  half.  In  succeeding  years  the  plan  is  gradually  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  work,  so  as  to  give  to  the  students  in 
four  of  the  chief  universities  of  France,  in  a  series  of  courses,  a 
general  view  of  our  American  law  and  our  social  and  political 
institutions,  somewhat  as  Blackstone  did  at  Oxford  on  the  Viner 
foundation  for  the  English  lawyers  of  his  time. 

So  much  for  the  work  in  Paris,  where  educational  reciprocity 
was  bom.  As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  work  had  been  demonstra- 
ted on  the  Mont  Sainte-GeneviSve,  they  caught  at  the  idea  in 
Germany.  The  Kaiser  took  it  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  Mr. 
James  Speyer's  foundation  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Chair  of 
American  Institutions  at  the  University  of  Berlin  has  made  the 
work  of  Columbia  men  possible  and  permanent  in  that  important 
institution  of  learning.  This  course  was  inaugurated  last  winter 
by  Professor  Peabody  of  Harvard.  At  his  first  lecture,  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  giving  the  work  his 
high  sanction  and  endorsement,  and  the  Emperor  himself  had  a 
seat  on  the  rostrum.  With  this  brilliant  start,  the  success  of  the 
work  in  Germany  seems  assured.  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
and  Professor  Burgess  of  Columbia  are  to  be  the  lecturers  there 
during  the  coming  winter.  ^Meantime,  the  Germans  are  manifest- 
ing their  practical  interest  in  the  work  by  the  reciprocal  establish- 
ment at  Columbia,  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  of  a 
Chair  of  German  History  and  Institutions,  to  be  known  as  the 
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KaiB^r  Wilhelni  Ohair^  to  be  filled  each  year  by  same  emineDt 
German  scholar.  Under  this  foundation,  Professor  Heinrich 
Schumacher  of  the  UniverBity  of  Bonn  is  to  lecturo  this  winter  in 
New  York. 

A  similar  educational  alliance,  along  the  lines  already  laid 
down  in  Paris  and  Germany^  haii  also  been  concluded  during 
the  present  stmimer  between  Italy  and  the  United  States^ 
whereby  Italian  professors  are  to  lecture  at  several  of  our 
chief  schools,  especially  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  and,  reciprocally.  American  pro- 
fessors are  to  give  courses  in  several  of  the  chief  universities 
of  Italy,  This  is  the  result  of  negotiations  between  Dr.  Joseph 
8.  Kennard;  acting  on  behalf  of  certain  American  institutions^ 
and  two  commissioners — Messrs.  Villari  and  Crezaro — appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  King  of  Italy,  who  has  himself  manifested 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  project,  A  royal  decree  was  issued 
calling  the  especial  attention  of  Italian  scholars  and  educators  to 
the  matter,  and  emphasizing  its  importance  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  with  the  result  of  enlisting  the  cordial  support  of  the 
best  people  of  Italy.  The  formal  details,  as  finally  arranged  under 
royal  sanction,  contemplate  the  recognition  of  the  diplomas  of 
American  colleges  by  Italian  institutions  of  learning,  and  t^ice 
versa,  so  that  scholars  in  one  country  can  be  admitted  ad  eundem 
to  university  study  in  the  other.  The  reciprocal  study  of  the 
English  language  in  Italy  and  of  the  Italian  language  in  this 
country  is  provided  for.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  recently 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  King  and 
ita  formal  acceptance  by  His  Majesty  were  among  the  pleasant 
episodes  of  these  negotiations,  Tliis  opens  to  us  anew  the  door 
to  the  abounding  store  of  Italian  culture,  and  fitly  supplements 
the  work  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art  and  the  American 
School  of  ArchsEology  in  Rome.  We  shall^  perhaps,  have  some 
day  an  American  Prix  de  Rome  as  a  capstone 

The  Rhodes  scholarships  are  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
a  similar  educational  alliance  with  England;  but  American  pro- 
fesaors  have  occasionally  been  beard  in  the  English  universities 
for  many  years  past,  and  English  professors  in  our  colleges  are 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  There  is,  however,  and  as  of  course 
lesa  reason  for  such  an  exchange  of  professors  between  America 
and  England  than  between  this  countr}'  and  the  leading  eoun- 


ttibi 
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tries  on  the  Contment  of  Europe.  We  know  more  about  England 
and  she  has  therefore  less  to  teach  ns;  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
our  learning,  having  come  to  us  largely  through  the  Engliflh 
language,  is  inevitably  impressed  with  an  English  character,  and 
is  English  already  in  its  essence.  What  we  want,  therefore,  in 
this  matter  of  educational  reciprocity  more  especially,  is  an  in- 
fusion of  Continental  and  not  purely  Englidi  ideas  and  ideals. 
The  Rhodes  scholarships  may,  however,  very  well  suggest  to  some 
ingenuous  American  who  is  at  once  large  minded,  philanthropic 
and  millionaire,  a  counter  foundation  to  bring  foreign  youths  to 
our  American  universities  as  students.  With  us  such  a  foundation 
should  be  stripped  of  insularity  and  broadened  so  as  to  include 
students  from  IVance,  Gtermany,  Italy  and  other  Continental 
countries,  as  well  as  from  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a  reflex  of  this  internationalization 
of  university  instruction,  that  during  the  present  year  the  min- 
isters of  Public  Instruction  in  France  and  Germany  have  arranged 
for  an  exchange  between  the  public  schools  of  those  two  coun- 
tries of  their  respective  teachers  of  language,  so  that  the  grammar- 
school  scholars  of  the  two  countries  may  each  learn  the  language 
of  the  other  from  native  teachers.  A  similar  arrangement  is  also 
proposed  between  France  and  England.  It  is  stipulated  that 
teachers,  to  be  qualified  for  this  work,  must  be  au  fait  in  the  other 
language.  The  educational  pilgrimages  for  English  grammar- 
school  teachers,  organized  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  in  London, 
which  are  to  bring  some  five  hundred  or  more  of  the  common- 
school  teachers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  during  the 
coming  winter,  to  observe  our  school  methods  and  to  study  our 
pedagogics,  in  a  way  represent  an  interesting  movement  in  the 
same  direction.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  grammar- 
school  exchanges  are  a  direct  result  of  the  agitation  for  reciprocity 
in  university  instruction  of  the  last  few  years,  which  may  suggest 
the  thought  that  in  this  matter — as,  for  example,  in  the  use  and 
application  of  electricity  in  the  arts — ^we  are,  as  the  phrase  is,  only 
on  the  threshold. 

In  spite  of  the  success  which  attends  the  work  at  the  Sorbonne 
on  the  Hyde  foundation,  which  is  done  in  English,  it  is,  I  think, 
very  generally  conceded  that  if  a  professor  of  one  country  is 
really  to  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  any  considerable  body  of 
students  in  another  country,  he  must  teach  in  the  language  of 
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tliat  country.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  an  educational  Pentecost, each  stu* 
dent  must  hear  in  his  own  tongue.  Accordingly,  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  work  in  Berlin  next  winter,  our  American  professors 
are  to  lecture  in  German,  and  the  German  professors  who  come 
to  ns  will  speak  English.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  tiling  as  between 
France  and  this  country,  since  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
language  is  an  universal  desideratum,  and  our  students  hear  a 
Frenchman,  therefore,  gladly  in  his  own  tongue.  It  may,  however, 
even  here  be  a  question  whether,  speaking  in  French  to  an  Ameri- 
can audience,  a  French  savant  does  not  teach  the  French  language 
more  than  he  teaches  the  subject  discussed. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
on  the  James  Speyer  foundation,  has  been  the  commencement  of 
an  American  library  in  that  university.  A  thousand  volumes 
on  American  history  and  various  phases  of  American  develop- 
ment have  already  been  sent  to  Berlin.  They  are  given  shelf 
room  and  catalogued  separately  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  are  thus  made  accessible  for  study  and  reference.  The 
plan  pursuant  to  which  my  work  is  carried  on  at  the  Faculty  of 
Law  in  Paris  also  contemplates  the  creation  there  of  an  adequate 
American  reference  law  library.  There  is,  it  is  a  little  curious  to 
note,  no  single  collection  of  American  law-books  anywhere  in 
Europe  at  all  adequate  to  any  extended  or  serious  study  or  re- 
fearch.  At  the  libraries  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court  in  London, 
as  well  as  in  the  finer  and  more  extensive  library  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society  in  Chancery  I^ane,  a  few  American  law-books 
are  to  be  found ;  and  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  French  lawyers  can  find  a  meagre  assortment  of  our  legal 
text-books,  and  some  broken  sets  of  our  statutes  and  law  reports. 
Elsewhere  in  Europe  there  is  practically  notliing.  Neither  a 
student  of  our  law  in  Europe,  nor  a  member  of  our  bar  called 
there  on  professional  business,  nor  an  investigator  in  compara- 
tive jurisprudence  has  anywhere  access  to  a  complete  working 
American  law  library*  It  is,  therefore,  thought  to  be  very  desir- 
able to  establish  in  Paris  such  a  library  on  a  foundation  adequate 
to  its  proper  maintenance.  Ointinental  jurists,  as  a  rule,  know, 
in  fact,  comparatively  little  of  the  Common  Law.  Whereas  we 
study  the  Civil  Law  as  the  foundation  of  our  Equity  and  as  the 
basis  of  much  of  our  more  modem  Common  I^aw  system,  and 
consequently  have  it  least  an  adequate  general  notion  of  if. 
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European  lawyers,  for  their  part,  seldom  undertake  to  know 
much  about  our  law.  They  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  Com- 
mon Law  as  a  formless  jumble  of  Germanic  customs^  without 
much  scientific  basis  or  merit  as  a  system.  Furthermore,  although 
in  all  our  better  law  schools  the  Civil  Law  is  systematically 
taught  and  studied,  no  real  attention  is  paid  to  the  Common 
Law  in  any  European  scheme  of  legal  training;  and,  although 
our  reference  law  libraries  in  this  country  contain  good  collections 
of  works  on  the  Civil  Tjaw,  the  libraries  in  Europe  contain  little 
of  our  law  aside  from  a  few  treatises  written  by  European  lawyers 
about  it  The  desirableness  of  at  least  one  good  American  law 
library  in  Europe  is,  therefore,  not  in  question.  Aside  from  its 
value  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  its  usefulness  to  Ameri- 
can lawyers  visiting  Europe  on  business  for  their  clients  would 
amply  justify  its  creation  and  maintenance. 

From  the  general  standpoint  of  the  educational  reciprocity  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the 
work  in  Paris  is  well  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  are  ordinari- 
ly from  15,000  to  18,000  students  in  regular  attendance  on  the 
various  courses  at  the  university,  of  whom  some  5,000  are  in  the 
Law  School.  Thus  there  are  in  Paris  more  than  twice  as  many 
university  students  as  in  any  Oerman  university,  and  about  half 
as  many  as  at  all  the  twenty  or  more  German  universities  put  to- 
gether. We  have  three  times  as  many  students  as  at  any  American 
universily,  six  or  seven  times  as  many  as  at  Oxford,  and  ten 
times  as  many  as  at  Cambridge.  Furthermore,  this  multitude 
of  students  comes  not  from  France  alone,  but  consists  of  ingenu- 
ous youth  from  every  other  country  in  Europe,  and  from  almost 
every  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  verily  a  cosmopolitan 
company — that  throng  of  students  in  the  Pays  Latin — all  come 
up  to  Paris  to  learn  its  language  and  to  take  on  and  to  take  home 
its  civilization,  as  well  as  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  knowledge  at 
the  schools.  I  think  that  I  myself  must  have  made,  in  the  course 
of  my  work,  the  personal  acquaintance  of  students  of  not  less 
than  twenty  nationalities.  I  recall  the  following:  men  from 
France,  Germany,  England,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Switzerland,  China,  Russia,  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Austria,  Turkey,  Persia,  Belgium  and  Spain. 
There  may  have  Ixjen  others.  The  composite  character  of  this 
body  of  students,  drawn  together  from  the  ends  '>f  the  earthc 
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only  conetitutes  one  of  the  channs  of  teaching  in  Paris^  but  it  is 
a  chief  element  of  its  exceptional  usefulness.  Here,  as  nowhere 
else,  one  reaches  the  whole  world. 

As  an  American,  it  has  been  a  source  of  lively  regret  to  me 
that  so  few  American  students  are  to  be  found  in  this  goodly 
company.  I  have  wondered  why  remote  Rumania  and  half-bar- 
barous Bulgaria  and  Servia  send  ten  young  men  to  Paris  where 
we  send  one.  From  Oermany  and  Russia  it  is  twenty-five  to  one. 
The  class-rooms  swarm  with  German  students,  and  there  are 
many  from  Russia  and  South  America.  I  have  not  understood 
why  the  unrivalled  facilities  that  Paris  offers  for  the  study 
of  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  are  less  appreciated  by  us 
than  by  others.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  as  the  result  of  long 
residence  in  Europe,  that  if  a  young  American  can  spend  but  one 
year  in  European  study  he  can  ill  afford,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  highest  culture,  to  spend  much  of  that  time  away  from 
Paris.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  is  of 
the  first  importance  for  every  educated  man  of  the  world.  More- 
over, the  life  in  Paris — its  art,  its  music,  its  drama,  its  galleries, 
museums  and  libraries,  its  lectures,  salons  and  exhibitions,  with 
all  its  high-wrought  cosmopolitanism — all  this,  the  fine  flower  of 
modem  civilization,  is,  in  itself,  a  liberal  education,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  afforded  anywhere  else;  so  that,  upon  the  whole^  I 
cannot  doubt  that,  whatever  else  one  may  gain  by  residence  and 
study  in  some  remote  and  provincial  university  town,  the  gradu- 
ate student  from  America  gains  most  from  his  year  or  two  in 
Europe  if  he  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  Latin  Quarter  and  sits 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Mother  of  the  Universities. 

Charles  P.  Beach,  Jr. 
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The  friendly  gentleman  in  our  railway  carriage  who  was  good 
enough  to  care  for  my  interest  in  the  landscape  between  London 
and  Oxford  (I  began  to  express  it  as  soon  as  we  got  by  a  very 
broad;  bad  smell  waiting  our  train,  midway,  in  the  region  of  some 
sort  of  chemical  works)  said  he  was  going  to  Oxford  for  the 
Eights.  Then  we  knew  that  we  were  going  there  for  the  Eights, 
too,  though  as  to  what  the  Eights  are  I  have  never  been  able 
to  be  explicit  with  myself  to  this  day,  beyond  the  general  fact 
that  they  are  intercollegiate  boat-races  and  implicate  Bumps, 
two  of  which  we  saw  with  satisfaction  in  due  time.  But  while 
the  towers  of  Oxford  were  growing  from  the  plain,  a  petrified 
eiSorescence  of  the  past,  lovelier  than  any  new  May-wrought 
miracle  of  leaf  and  flower,  we  had  no  thought  but  for  Oxf oird,  and 
Eights  and  Bumps  were  mere  vocables  no  more  resolvable  into 
their  separate  significances  than  the  notes  of  the  jargoning  rooks 
flying  over  the  fields,  or  the  noises  of  the  station  where  each  of 
our  passengers  was  welcomed  by  at  least  three  sons  or  brothers, 
and  kept  from  claiming  somebody  else^s  boxes  in  the  confid- 
ing distributions  from  the  luggage-vans.  As  our  passengers 
were  mostly  mothers  and  sisters,  their  boxes  easily  outnumbered 
them,  and  if  a  nephew  and  cousin  or  next  friend  had  lent  his 
aid  in  their  rescue  in  the  worst  cases,  it  could  not  have  been 
superfluous.  The  ancient  town  is  at  other  times  a  stronghold  of 
learning,  obedient  to  a  tradition  of  cloistered  men  in  whom 
the  cloistered  monk  of  other  days  still  lingers,  but 
at  this  happy  time  it  was  overflowed  to  its  very  citadel  by  a 
tide  of  feathered  hats,  of  clinging  and  escaping  scarfs,  of  fluffy 
skirts  in  all  angelic  colors;  and  I  should  not  be  true  to  that 
first  impression  of  the  meetings  at  the  station,  if  I  did  not  say 
that  the  meeters  were  quite  lost,  and  well  lost,  in  the  multitude 
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of  the  met  When  they  issued  together  from  the  place  these 
contributed  their  advantageous  disproportioD  to  the  effect  of  the 
atreets,  from  which  they  swept  the  proper  university  life  into 
comers  and  doorways^  and  up  alleys  and  against  walls^  before 
their  advancing  flood. 

Our  own  friend,  who,  lief  and  dear  as  any  son  or  brother  or 
nephew  or  cousin  of  them  all,  came  flying  on  the  wings  of  his 
academic  gown  to  greet  us  at  the  station,  had  in  a  wonderfully 
little  while  divined  our  baggage,  and  had  it  and  us  in  an  open 
carriage  making  a  progress  into  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  grove  of 
towers,  which,  nearer  to,  we  perceived  was  no  petrification,  but  a 
living  growth  fxoni  the  soul  of  the  undying  youth  coming 
age  after  age  to  perpetuate  the  university  there.  We  began 
at  once  to  see  the  body  of  this  youth  chasing  singly  or 
plurally  down  the  streets,  in  tasselled  mortar-boards,  and  gowns 
clipped  of  their  flow»  to  an  effect  of  alpaca  jackets.  Youth  can. 
or  must,  stand  anHhing,  and  at  certain  hours  of  the  morning 
and  evening  no  undergraduate  may  show  himself  in  Oxford  streets 
without  this  abbreviated  badge  of  learning,  though  the  streets  were 
that  day  so  full  of  people  thronging  to  the  Eights  and  the  Bumps 
that  studious  youth  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  the  unstudious 
could  hardly  have  awakened  suspicion  in  the  authorities.  We 
were  in  fact^  driving  through  a  largeish  town,  peopled  beyond 
its  comfortable  wont,  and  noisy  with  the  msh  of  feet  and  wheels 
far  frequenter  and  swifter  than  those  which  set  its  characteristic 
pace. 

Our  friend  knew  we  were  not^  poor  things,  there  for  a  tumult 
which  we  could  have  easily  had  in  New  York,  or  even  in  London, 
and  he  made  haste  to  withdraw  us  from  it  up  into  a  higher  place 
at  the  top  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  where  we  could  look  down  on 
all  Oxford,  with  the  tumult  subsiding  into  repose  under  the 
foliage  and  amid  the  flowers  of  the  college  gardens.  It  is  the  well- 
known  view  which  every  one  is  advised  by  the  guide-books  to  seize 
the  first  thing,  and  he  could  not  have  done  better  for  us,  even  from 
his  great  love  and  lore  of  the  place,  than  to  point  severally  out 
each  renowned  roof  and  spire  and  tower  which  blent  again 
for  my  rapture  in  a  rich  harmony  with  nothing  jarring  from  the 
whole  into  any  separately  accentuated  fact.  I  pretended  other- 
wise, and  I  hope  I  satisfactorily  seemed  to  know  those  tops  and 
deeps  one  from   another,  when   I   ignorantly  exclaimed,   *'  Oh, 
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Magdalen,  of  course!  Christ  Church!  And  is  that  Balliol? 
And  Oriel,  of  course;  and  Merton,  and  Jesus,  and  Wadham — 
really  Wadham?  And  New  College,  of  course!  And  is  thai 
Brasenose?'* 

I  honestly  affected  to  remember  them  from  a  first  visit  twenty 
years  before,  when  in  a  cold  September  rain  I  wandered  about 
among  them  with  a  soul  dry-shod  and  warmed  by  an  inner 
effulgence  of  joy  in  being  there  on  any  sort  of  terms.  But  I 
remembered  nothing  except  the  glory  which  nothing  but  ihe 
superior  radiance  of  being  there  again  in  May  could  eclipse* 
What  T  remember  now  of  this  second  sight  of  them  will  not  let 
itself  be  put  in  words;  it  is  the  bird  which  sings  in  the  bush, 
and  alertly  refuses  to  double  its  value  by  coming  into  the  hand. 
[  could  not  now  take  the  most  trusting  reader  up  into  that  high 
place,  and  hope  to  abuse  his  innocence  by  any  feigned  knowledge 
of  those  clustering  colleges.  All  is  a  blur  of  leafy  luxuriance, 
probably  the  foliage  of  the  garden  trees  which  embower  the  col- 
leges, but  not  so  absolutely  such  that  it  does  not  seem  the 
bourgeoning  and  branching  edifices  themselves,  a  sumptuous 
Gothic  suggestion,  in  stem  and  spray,  of  the  stone-wrought  beauty 
of  the  halls  and  chapels  where  nature  might  well  have  studied 
her  effects  of  Perpendicular  or  Early  English,  or  that  spiritual 
Flamboyant  in  which  she  excels  art.  There  remains  from  it  chiefly 
a  sense  of  flowery  color  which  I  suppose  is  from  the  nearer-to 
insistence  of  trees  everywhere  in  bloom. 

It  was  as  if  Oxford  were  decorated  for  the  Eights  by  these 
sympathetic  hawthorns  and  chestnuts,  and  fond  lilacs,  and  the 
whole  variety  of  kind,  sweet  shrubs  which  had  hung  out  their 
blossoms  to  gladden  the  pretty  eyes  and  noses  of  the  imdergradu- 
ates'  visitors.  We  could  not  drive  anywhere  without  coming  upon 
some  proof  of  the  floral  ardor;  but  perhaps  I  am  embowering 
Oxford  more  than  I  ought  with  borrowed  wreaths  and  garlands 
from  the  drive  to  the  Norman  church  of  Iffley  where  our  friend 
took  us,  ostensibly  because  it  could  just  be  got  in  before  lunch,  but 
really  because  we  needed  some  relief  from  the  facts  of  Oxford 
which,  stamped  thickly,  one  upon  another,  made  us  inexhaustible 
palimpsests  of  precious  impressions.  I  am  sure  that  if  another 
could  get  at  my  memory,  and  wash  one  record  clear  of  another, 
there  would  reveal  itself  such  a  perfect  history  of  what  I  saw 
and  did  as  would  constitute  every  beholder  a  partner  of  my  ex- 
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periences.  But  this  I  cannot  manage  for  myself^  and  muet  be 
aA  content  as  I  can  with  revealing  mere  fragmentary  glimpses 
of  the  fact,  broken  lines,  shattered  images,  blurred  colors.  For 
instance,  all  I  can  get  at,  of  that  visit  to  the  Norman  church  at 
Iffley,  it  the  May  morning  air,  with  its  sun  and  sweety  from  which 
we  passed  to  the  gloom,  richly  chill,  of  the  interior,  and  then 
from  that  again,  into  the  sun  and  sweet,  to  have  a  swift  look 
at  the  facade,  with  the  dog- toothing  of  its  arches,  which  I  then  for 
the  first  time  r^eived  distinctly  into  my  consciousness.  A  part 
of  the  precious  concept,  forever  inseparable,  is  my  recollection 
of  the  church  wardens'  printed  prayer  that  I  would  not  lean 
against  the  chain-fencing  before  the  fa^^de,  and  of  my  grief 
that  I  could  not  comply  without  failing  of  the  view  of  it  which 
1  was  there  for:  without  leaning  against  that  chain  one  cannot 
look  np  at  the  dog-toothing,  and  receive  it  into  one's  conscious- 
nesa. 

As  often  I  have  thought  of  asking  my  reader  to  revisit  Oxford 
with  me,  I  have  fancied  vividly  possessing  them  of  this  or  that 
distinctive  fact,  without  regard  to  the  sequences,  but  I  find  myself, 
poor  slave  of  all  that  I  have  seen  and  known  1  following  myself, 
step  by  step  through  the  uneventful  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence;  and  if  my  reader  will  not  keep  me  company,  after 
luncheon,  in  my  stroll  across  fields  and  through  garden  ways  be- 
yond my  friend's  house  to  that  affluent  of  the  Tsis  whose  real  name 
is  the  Cherwell,  and  which  calls  itself  the  Char,  I  know  not  how  he 
is  to  get  to  the  point  where  the  Isis  becomes  the  Thames,  and 
where  we  are  to  see  the  first  of  the  Eights,  and  two  of  the  Bumps 
together.  For  except  by  this  stroll  we  cannot  reach  the  pretty 
water,  so  full,  so  slow,  so  bright,  so  dark,  where  we  are  to  take  boat, 
and  get  down  to  the  destined  point  on  its  smooth  breast^  with  a 
thousand  other  boats  of  every  device,  but  mainly,  but  overwhelm- 
ingly, punts.  The  craft  were  all  pushed  or  pulled  by  their  owners 
or  their  owners'  guests,  who  were  as  serenely  and  sweetly  patient 
with  the  problem  of  getting  to  the  Eights  or  the  Bumps  in  time, 
as  if  the  affair  were  subjective,  and  might  be  delayed  by  an  effort 
of  the  will  in  the  various  cases. 

As  with  other  public  things  in  England  tMs  had  such  a  quality 
of  privacy  that  we  seemed  the  only  persons  really  concerned,  and 
other  people  in  other  boats  were  as  much  figurea  painted  in  the 
landscape  ss  the  buttercups  in  the  meadowy  levels  that  stretched 
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on  either  hand  at  our  point  of  departure,  and  presently,  chAnged 
into  knots  of  bo?kage,  overhanging  the  dreamy  lymph.  But  I 
Bhall  not  get  into  mj  picture  the  sense  of  the  lush  grasses, 
with  those  little  yellow  lamps,  or  those  Perpendicular  boles, 
with  their  Early  English  arches,  or  their  Flamboyant  leafage, 
any  more  than  T  shall  get  in  the  sense  of  the  shore  gleamUy 
wetting  itj3  root-wTought  earthen  brinks,  or  bringing  the  weedy 
herbage  down  to  drink  of  the  little  river*  River  it  was,  though  flo 
little^  and  as  much  in  scale  with  the  little  continent  it  helps  to 
water,  as  any  Ohio  or  Mississippi  of  ours  is  with  our  measureless 
peninsula*  There  is  also  something  in  that  English  air,  which^ 
in  spite  of  the  centuries  of  taming  to  man's  hand,  leaves  Nature 
her  moods,  her  wMms,  of  showing  divinely  and  inalienably  primi- 
tive, so  that  I  bad  bewildormg  moments,  on  that  sung  and  storied 
water,  of  floating  on  some  wildwood  stream  of  my  Western  boy- 
hood. It  has,  80  it  appeared,  its  moments  of  savage  treachery,  and 
one  bHII  eddy  where  it  lay  smoothly  smiling  was  identified  as  the 
point  where  two  undergraduates  had  not  very  long  ago  been 
drowned-  Sometimes  the  early  or  the  later  rains  swell  it  to  a 
flood,  and  spread  it  over  those  low  pastures,  in  an  image  of  the 
vaster  deluges  which  sweep  our  immense  stretches  of  river  valley. 
There  was  a  kind  of  warm  chill  in  the  afternoon  air,  which 
bore  all  odors  of  wood  and  meadow,  and  transmitted  the  Eng- 
lish voices  with  a  tender  distinctness.  From  point  to  point  there 
were  reaches  of  tlie  water  where  we  had  quite  a  boat's  length  of 
it  to  ourselves,  and  again  there  were  sharp  turns  where  it  nar- 
rowed to  an  impossible  strait  and  the  congested  craft  must  have 
got  by  one  another  through  the  air.  The  people  in  the  punts,  and 
canoes,  and  boats,  were  proceeding  at  their  leisure,  or  lying  wil- 
fully or  forgetfully  moorc<]  by  the  flat  shores  or  under  the  mimic 
bluffs.  They  struck  into  one  another  where  they  found  roam 
enough  to  withdraw  for  the  purpose,  and  they  were  constantly 
grinding  gunwale  against  gunwale,  with  gentle  murmurs  of 
deprecation  and  soft  -  voiced  forgivenesses  which  had  almost  the 
quality  of  thanks.  Then,  before  we  knew  it  we  were  gliding 
under  Magdalen  bridge  past  bolder  shores,  and  so,  intx>  wider  and 
opener  waters  where,  with  as  little  knowledge  of  ours,  the  Char 
had  become,  or  was  by  way  of  becoming,  the  Thames  wh 
Isis,  I  believe  it  is  still  the  Char  where  the  bum'^ 
the  commodious  expanses  between  the  college  bf 


the  grafifty  ahorea.  These  barges  were  only  a  little  more  conspicu- 
ouriy  aflame  and  aflutter  with  bright  hats  and  parasols  and  Tolatile 
skirte  than  the  shores;  and  they  were  all  one  fluent  delight  of 
slitters  and  coiL^ins.  In  a  path  by  the  thither  brink  from  our  bargt% 
there  ran,  soon  after  we  had  taken  our  first  cups  of  tea,  a  cry  of 
nndergraduateg^  heralding  the  first  of  the  two  shells  which  came 
rowing  past  ug.  Then,  almost  ere  I  was  aware  of  it  the  bow  of  a 
shell  which  was  behind  toudied  the  stem  of  the  shell  which  was 
before,  and  the  first  bump  had  been  nehieved.  The  thing  had  been 
so  lightly  and  quickly  done  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  bump  had 
not  fully  passed  from  the  eye  to  the  mind,  when  a  glory  wholly 
unexpected  by  me  invoked  us :  the  shell  which  had  made  the  bump 
belonged  to  our  college,  or  at  least  the  college  to  which  our  barge 
belonged.  Shining  in  the  reflected  light,  we  rowed  back  up  the 
Char  to  the  point  of  our  departure,  and  in  the  long,  leisurely  twi- 
light found  our  first  day  in  Oxford  drawing  on  to  night  in  the 
fragrant  meadow. 

Was  it  this  night  or  the  next  that  I  dined  in  hall?  Tliere 
were  several  dinners  in  hall,  and  I  may  best  be  indefinite  as  to 
time  as  well  as  place.  All  cinlised  dinners  are  much  alike  every- 
where, from  soup  to  coffee,  and  it  is  only  in  certain  academic 
formalities  that  a  dinner  in  hall  at  Oxford  differs  from  another 
banquet.  One  of  these  which  one  may  mention  as  most  capti- 
vating to  the  fancy  fond  of  finding  poetry  in  antique  usage  was 
tixe  passing  from  meat  in  the  large  hall^  portraited  round 
the  carven  and  panelled  walls  with  the  effigies  of  the  college 
celebrities  and  dignities,  into  a  smaller  and  cozier  room,  where  the 
spirit  of  the  gadding  vine  began  its  rambles  up  and  down  the 
glossy  mahogany;  and  then  into  a  third  place  where  the  fragrant 
cups  and  tubes  fumed  in  the  wedded  orlors  of  coffee  and  tobacco. 
If  I  remember,  we  went  from  the  first  to  Uie  last  aucceesively  un- 
der the  open  heaven ;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  always  so,  though 
you  always  make  the  transit,  and  could  not  imaginably  smoke 
where  you  ate  or  drank. 

Once,  when  the  last  convivial  delight  was  exhausted,  and  there 
was  a  loath  parting  at  the  door  in  the  grassy  quadrangle  under 
the  mild  heaven,  where  not  even  a  star  intruded,  1  had  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  what  Oxford  could  mean  to  some  youth  who  comes  to 
it  in  eager  inexperience  from  such  a  strange,  far  land  as  ours, 
and  Bnt  fully  imagines  it    Or  perhaps  it  was  rather  in  one  of 
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on  either  band  at  our  pomt  of  departur 
into  knots  of  bo?kage,  overhangiii: 
shall  not  get   into  my   picttire  tli 
with  thoie  littlo  yellow  laixipi^,  ot 
with  their  Early  Knglish  arches^ 
any  more  than  1  &haU  get  in  l^^ 
wetting  it«  root- wrought  eailhfn  t 
herbage  down  to  drink  of  the*  li'* ' 
little,  and  as  mneh  in  scalei  aii  i 
water,  as  any  Ohio  or  AUfl^i&si^iiM 
penitisnla,    Tl\erc  h  dm  -"• 
in  spite  of  the*  centuriesi  of    - 
her  mooda,  her  whims,  of  nhiwrTp 
tive,  BO  that  I  had  bi*wilf!e,ri> 
water^  of  fioatinji:  on  somf  '»• 
hood.    It  has,  m  it  ftpp<*ftrf*<f. 
one  gtill  eddy  where  it  Ifiy  - 
point  where  two  imderirni 
drowned,    Sometimsa  tbi* 
flood,  and  sprpad  it  urw 
vaster  deluges  whieh  rw. 
There  wag  fl  kind  nf 
bore  all  odors  of  wuok' 
Hih  voiees  with  a  lent! 
were  raiohes  of  ih«*  v. 
it  to  ourBelveB,  and 
rowed  to  an  iriT 
got  by  one  anoi 
canoes,  and  bon  f  - 
fuJly  or  forgetful 
bluffs.     They   -ii. 
enough  to  wilh.i' 
grinding   gii  n  '^^ 
depreeation  mi 
quality  of  ih 
imder  Mn.L'if'-i' 
opener  wm 
had  kri>ni 
kifl.     I  hr' 
the  eorjHii 
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^-  '^r  mighty,  but  those  of  yesterday,  of  this 

L   tradition  of  their  glory   is  continued. 

.•Mcfffiiin  whose  funeral  eulogy  has  hardly  ceaBed  to 

A'apapers,  the  young  hero  who  fell  in  the  battle 

aqiiist,  died  equally  for  Uie  honor  of  England, 

nourned  in  bronze  which  has  not  yet  lost  its 

i>eeide  the  inscriptions  forgetting  themselves  in 

.tittering  of  the  tablets  on  the  walls,  or  the  brasses 

i'hick  as  the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  they  strew  the 

ut  in  the  religious  calm  of  those  chapels  and  halls 

le  blast  to  scatter  them,  or  to  disturb  the  quiet  in 

few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  years  they  may  keep 

from  the  universal  oblivion- 

0  strays  through  those  aisles  and  under  those  arches, 
them  almost  as  conscious  of  their  sacred  eld  aa  one 
If.     Then   suddenly   one   comes  out  into  the  vivid 
^  it  of  a  grassy  quadrangle,  or  the  flowery  effulgence 
garden,  where  the  banks  of  blossomed  bushes  are  pushed 
of  the  beds  of  glowing  annuals  by  the  velvety  sward  unrolled 
tpaces  no  more  denied  to   your  foot  than    the   trim  walks 
wander  beyond  their  barrier,  under  the  ivied  walls,  and 
[)ind  from  the  foot-worn  thresholds.    To  the  eye  it  is  all  very 
and  warm,  and  the  breadths  of  enclosing  masonry,  the  arched 
"or  pillared  gables,  the  towers  starting  on  their  skyward  climb, 
to  bathe  themselves  in  sun  or  cool  themselves  in  shade  alike 
low  and  mild*    There  are  other  senses  that  more  truly  take 
account  of  the  thermometer  and  report  it  in  very  glowing  mo- 
ments as  not  registering  much  above  the  middle  fifties.    But  you 
rer  in  excuse  of  it  that  it  is  so  sincere,  just  as  you  ascribe  to  ita 
pnlous  truthiulneas  the  failure  of  the  Engliah  temperament 
to  raster  anything  like  summer  heat     We  boil  in  the 
ridity  of  an  adoptive  climate,  but  our  ancestral  suns  were 
ttr  than  those  of  the  English  are  now;  and  where  we  have 
effect  in  some  such  cold  storage  aa  tha^  say,  of  Boston, 
y  impart  no  greater  heat  to  the  stranger.    The  spiritual 
•*»jre  of  Oxford,  indeed,  is  much  that  of  Old  Cambridge, 
'      '  e,  Ma£sachQBetts,  when  it  was  far  older,  forty 
is  now.    Very  likely,  the  atmospheres  of  all 
(^  are  of  the  same  d^ree  of  warmth;  and  of 
ih\  in  the  absence  of  malarial  microbeB.    At 
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any  rate  1  was  at  once  naturalized  to  Oxfard  through  my  former 
citizeBship  in  Old  Cambridge,  and  in  a  pleasing  confusion  iound 
myself  in  both  places  at  once  with  an  interval  of  forty  years 
forephortencd  in  a  joint  past  and  present 

The  note  of  impersonality  is  struck  in  both  places^  but  not 
BO  prevalently  in  Old  Cambridge  ae  in  Oxford,  where  the  genius 
of  the  place  at  some  moment  of  divine  inspiration, 

'*  Smote  the  chard  of  eeU^  that  tremblutg,  passed  in  mumc  out  of  ai^ht/* 

As  in  the  political  frame  of  things  the  powerful  English  individ- 
ualities pronounce  themselves  strongliest  by  their  abne^tion  to  a 
patriotic  ideal,  so  in  this  finer  and  higher  England,  this  England 
of  the  mind,  what  chiefly  impresses  the  stranger  is  that  mighty 
accord,  that  impersonal  potency,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  powerful 
wills,  intellects,  spirits  severally  lost  in  its  collectivity.  The 
master  of  this  college,  the  president  of  that,  ihe  dean  of  the  other, 
they  all  unite  in  effacing  themselves,  and  letting  the  university, 
which  is  their  composite  personality,  stand  for  them.  Afl  far 
as  possible  they  refuse  to  stand  for  it,  and  the  humor  of  the 
pose  is  carried  to  the  verge  of  whim  in  the  custom  which 
bars  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  from  gvct  returning  to 
Oxford  after  that  first  visit  which  he  makes  upon  his  appointment 
My  imagination  does  not  rise  to  a  height  like  his,  but  of  all 
accessible  dignities  there  seems  to  me  none  so  amiable  as  the  head- 
ship of  one  of  those  famous  colleges.  I  will  not,  since  I  need 
not,  choose  among  them,  and  verj^  likely  if  one  had  one's  choice, 
one  might  find  a  crumpled  roee-leaf  in  the  cushioned  seat  Yet 
one  could  well  bear  the  pain  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
and  the  pride  of  feeling  one's  self  an  agency  of  that  ancient 
and  venerable  impersonality  and  of  denying  one^s  self  the  active 
appearance.  Scholarship,  when  it  does  not  degenerate  into  author- 
ship, is  tlie  most  negative  of  human  things.  It  silently  feeds  it- 
self full  of  learning,  which  is  as  free  again  to  the  famine  of 
future  scholarship;  and  in  a  world  where  pretty  nearly  all  the 
soft  warm  things  of  privilege  are  so  cruelly  wrong,  I  can  think 
of  none  so  nearly  innocent  as  those  whicji  lap  the  love  of  learning 
round  in  such  an  immortal  home  of  study  as  Oxford.  It  is  there  so 
fitly  housed,  so  properly  served,  so  respectfully  fed,  so  decorously 
clad,  so  beautifully  environed^  that  it  might  almost  dream  itaelf 
a  type  of  what  should  always  and  everywhere  be  an  emanation 
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of  the  literature  to  which  it  shall  return  after  ite  earthly  avatar, 
and  refit,  a  bletised  ghost*  between  the  leaves  of  some  fortunate 
book  on  an  unvisited  ehelf  of  a  va^t  silentious  and  oblivious 
library. 

There  is  memory  enough  of  lunches,  and  dinners,  and  teas, 
in  halls  and  on  lawns  and  in  gardens,  but  as  the  reader  was  not 
asked,  so  cannot  he  in  self-respect  and  propriety  go.  But  there  was 
one  of  the  outdoor  affairs  of  which  I  may  give  him  at  least  a 
picture-postal-card  glimpse.  No  one's  abnegated  personality  will 
be  infringed,  not  even  the  universit}*  need  shrink  from  the  in- 
trusion if  the  garden  of  no  college  is  named.  The  reader  is  to 
stand  well  out  of  the  way  at  a  Gothic  window  looking  on 
the  green  where  the  guests  come  and  go  under  an  afternoon 
heaven  which  constantly  threatens  to  shower,  and  never  showers ; 
where  the  sun  indeed  appears  just  often  enough  to  agree  with 
the  garden  trees  that  it  will  add  indescribably  to  the  effect  if 
their  lengthening  shadows  can  be  cast  over  the  sward  with  those 
of  the  Gothic  tops  around,  A  little  breeze  crisps  the  air,  and  the 
birds  sing  among  the  gossiping  leaves  of  the  hawthorns  and  of  the 
laburnums.  One  great  chestnut  stands  elect,  apart,  dense  with 
spiky  blossoms  from  the  level  of  its  lowest  spreading  boughs 
to  the  topmost  peak  of  ite  massive  cone.  Everywhere  is  the  gra- 
cious architecture  in  which  the  mouldering  Oxford  stone,  whether 
it  is  old  or  new,  puts  on  the  common  antiquity. 

I  will  not  say  that  all  the  colleges  seem  crumbling  to  ruin, 
but  the  scaly  and  scabrous  complexion  of  the  surfaces  is  the  im- 
pression remaining  from  the  totality.  The  decay  into  which  the 
stone  almoet  instantly  falls  is  sometimes  rather  dr^dful  to  the 
casual  glance  in  the  plinth?  of  those  philosophers  and  sages 
about  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  where  the  heads  seem  to  be  drop- 
ping away  in  a  mortal  decay.  I  believe  they  are  renewed  from 
time  to  time  when  they  become  too  dreadful,  but  always  in  the 
same  stone;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  it  otherwise 
in  the  statues  or  structures  of  Oxford.  Where  newness  in  any 
part  would  seem  upstart  and  vulgar,  every  part  looks  old,  whether 
it  is  of  the  last  year  or  the  first  year.  The  smoke  has  blackened 
it,  the  damp  has  painted  it  a  dim  green;  the  latent  disintegration 
of  the  stone  has  made  its  way  to  the  surface,  which  hangs  in 
warped  scales  or  drops  in  finer  particles.  One  would  not  have 
a  different  material  used  for  building;  brick  or  marble  would 
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affront  the  Bensibilitie^,  and  deny  the  wisdom  of  that  whole  Eng- 
lish eystem,  in  which  reform  finds  itself  anthoriied  in  UBage,  and 
innovation  hesitates  till  it  can  pnt  on  tiie  likeness  of  precedent 

It  is  interesting  in  Oxford  to  see  how  the  town  and  the  univer- 
sity grow  in  and  out  of  each  other.  Like  other  towns  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  it  is  occasional,  accidental,  anarchical,  the  crass 
effect  of  small  personal  ambitions  and  requisitions.  In  tlie  coufst 
of  so  many  centuries  its  commonness  conld  not  always  fail  of  i 
picturesque  quaintness,  and  perhaps  it  only  seems  without  beauty 
or  dignity  because  the  generous  collective  spirit  working  itself 
out  in  the  visible  body  of  the  university  has  created  more  of 
both  than  any  other  group  of  ediiicea  in  the  world  embodira. 
Those  shapeless,  shambling,  casual  streets,  with  their  scattered 
dwellings  and  their  clustering  shops,  find  by  necessity  a  com- 
mon centre,  without  impressiveness  or  distinction.  But  in  their 
progress  or  arrival,  weakly  widemiig  here,  or  helplessly  narrowing 
there,  they  often  pass  under  the  very  walls  of  the  venerable 
and  beautiful  edifices  which  constitute  at  once  the  real  Oxford 
and  the  ideal  Oxford,  alike  removed  from  the  material  Oxiord 
of  the  town.  Sometimes  it  is  a  wall  that  flanks  a  stretch  of  the 
commonplace  thoroughfares;  sometimes  a  gate  or  a  portal  under 
a  tower  giving  into  the  college  quadrangle  from  wliich  you  pass 
by  inner  ways  beneath  inner  walls  to  an  inmost  garden,  where  the 
creepers  cling  to  the  windows  and  the  porches,  or  a  space  of 
ivied  masonry  suns  itself  above  the  odorous  bushes  and  the 
daisied  sward.  It  would  be  hard  to  choose  among  these  homes  of 
ancient  lore;  but  happily  one  is  not  obliged  to  choose.  They 
are  all  there  for  the  looking,  and  one  owns  them,  an  inalienable 
possession  for  life.  One  would  not  will  them  away,  if  one  could; 
they  must  remain  forever  to  enrich  the  pious  beholder  with  the 
vision  which  no  words  can  impart. 

The  heart  of  the  pilgrim  softens  in  the  retrospect  even  toward 
that  municipal  Oxford  which  forms  the  setting  of  their  beauty,  aa 
a  mass  of  common  rock  may  shapelessly  enclose  a  cluster  of  pre- 
cious stones,  crystals  which  something  next  to  conscious  life  has 
deposited  through  the  course  of  the  slow  ages  in  the  rude  matrix. 
He  relents  in  remembering  pleasant  suburbs,  through  which  the 
unhurried  trams  will  bear  him  past  taateful  houses,  set  in  em- 
bowered spaces  of  greensward^  and  on  past  pretty  parka  into 
the  level  country  where  there  are  villas  among  grounds  that 
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will  preeently  broaden  into  the  acreage  of  ancestral  seats,  halUi 
manors^  and^  for  all  I  know,  castlea.  Even  the  immediate  town 
haa  moods  of  lurking  in  lanes  apart  from  the  biiBier  streets, 
and  offering  the  consolatioD  of  low,  stone  dwellings  faced  by 
college  walla,  and  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  ftimished  lodgings. 
If  it  should  be  your  fortune  to  find  your  sojourn  in  one  of  these, 
you  may  look  down  from  your  front  window  perhaps  into  the 
groves  that  shade  Addison's  Walk;  or  you  may  step  from  your 
back  door  into  a  grassy  nook  where  a  tower  or  bastion  of  the  old 
city  wall  will  be  hiding  itself  in  a  mesh  of  ivy.  The  lane  before 
may  be  dusty  with  traffic  and  the  garden  behind  may  be  damp 
with  the  rains  that  have  never  had  intervals  long  enough  to  dry 
out  of  it;  but  the  rooms  with  their  rocking  floors  will  be  neatly 
kept,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  the  rooms  of  a  reading  or  sporting 
undergraduate,  sublet  in  some  academic  interval,  you  will  find 
the  tokens  of  his  tastes  and  passions  crowding  the  mantels  and 
the  walls.  He  has  con^ded  them  with  the  careless  faith  of  youth 
to  your  chance  reverence;  he  has  not  even  withheld  the  photo- 
graphs which  attest  his  preference  in  actresses,  or  express  a  finer 
fealty  in  the  faces  self-evidently  of  mother  or  sister  or  even 
cousin,  or  some  one  farther  and  nearer  yet 

It  is  everywhere  much  alike,  that  spirit  of  studious  youth, 
at  least  in  our  common  race,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  if  I  had 
met  a  like  number  of  Harvard  men,  going  and  coming  in  the 
mortar-boards  and  cropped  gowns,  in  those  quadrangles  or 
gardens,  I  should  have  known  them  from  the  Oxford  men 
I  actually  saw.  They  might  have  looked  sharper,  tenser,  less 
fresh  and  less  fair,  not  so  often  blue  of  eye  and  blond  of  hair, 
mora  mixed  and  differenced;  but  they  would  have  had  the 
same  effect  of  being  chosen  for  their  golden  opportunity  by 
fortune^  and  the  same  gay  ignorance  of  being  favored  above  other 
youth.  If  one  came  to  closer  quarters  and  had  to  ask  some  chance 
question,  the  slovenlier  speech  of  the  Harvard  men  would  have 
bewrayed  them  in  their  answer,  for  even  our  oldest  university  has 
not  yet  taken  thought  of  how  her  children  shall  distinguish 
themselves  from  our  snuffling  mass  by  the  beauty  of  utterance 
which  above  any  other  beauty  discriminates  between  us  and  the 
Engliali.  It  is  said  that  the  youth  of  the  parent  stock  are  younger 
than  our  youth;  but  I  know  nothing  as  to  this;  and  I  could  not 
say  that  their  manners  were  better,  except  as  the  manners  of 
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the  Englifih  are  in  being  simpler.  They  are  not  better  ia  bein; 
suppler:  I  should  eay  that  as  life  passed  with  him  the  American 
limbered  and  the  Englishman  stiffened^  and  that  the  first  guined 
and  the  last  lost  in  the  power  to  imagine  another  which  they  both 
perhaps  equally  possessed  in  their  shy  nonage,  and  which  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  enables  men  to  be  comfortable  to  their  fellows^  But 
here,  as  everywhere,  I  wisli  to  be  understood  as  making  an  infer- 
ence vastly  disproportioned  to  the  facts  observed.  The  stranger 
in  any  country  mu&t  reflect  that  its  people  seem  much  less  inter- 
ested in  themselves  and  their  belongings  than  he  is,  and  from  the 
far  greater  abundance  of  their  knowledge  have  far  less  to  say  ot 
them.  This  may  very  well  happen  to  a  traveller  from  an  old 
land  among  us;  his  zest  for  our  novelty  may  fatigue  us;  just  as 
possibly  our  zest  for  his  antiquity  may  put  us  at  odds  with  him. 
The  spirit  seeks  in  either  ease  a  common  ground  of  actuality, 
Hchfonic,  ubiquitous,  where  it  may  play  with  it^  fellow  soul 
among  the  human  interests  which  are  eternally  and  everywhere 
the  same. 

What  these  are  I  should  be  far  from  trying  to  say,  but  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  recur  to  my  memories  of  the  mute 
music  of  Harvard  for  the  dominant  of  the  unheard  melodies 
of  Oxford.  The  genius  of  the  older  university  seemed  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  younger  under  the  stress  of  cere- 
raonial,  and  to  have  the  quality  of  that  stern  acquiescence  in  the 
inevitable  on  the  occasions  of  Commemoration  Day  that  I  re- 
membered from  Commencement  Days  in  the  past  The  sub- 
mission did  not  break  into  the  furtively  imparted  jest  which  re- 
lieves the  American  temperament  under  fire,  but  the  feeling  of 
obedience  to  usage,  the  law-abiding  instinct  of  the  race,  was  the 
same  in  both.  From  both  a  gala  pride  was  equally  remote;  the 
confident  expectation  of  living  through  it,  and  not  even  a 
martjT  exultance  in  the  ordeal,  was  doubtless  what  sustained  the 
participants.  We  have  simplified  form,  but  the  English  have 
simplified  the  moorl  of  o})serving  form,  and  in  the  end  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  them  and  in  us.  But  there  the  parallel 
ceases.  There  is  a  riches  of  incident  in  the  observance  of  Com- 
memoration Day  at  Oxford,  for  which  the  sum  of  all  like  events 
in  our  academic  world  is  but  an  accumulated  poverty.  We  could 
not  if  we  would  emulate  the  continuous  splendors  of  the  time,  for 
we  lack  not  only  the  tradition  but  the  environment  in  which  in 
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honor  the  tradition.  If  it  were  possible  so  to  abolish  space  that 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton,  say,  and  Columbia  could  local- 
ly unite,  and  be  severally  the  colleges  of  one  uniTcrsity,  and  a^* 
eemble  their  best  in  architecture  for  ita  embodiment,  something 
might  be  imaginable  of  their  collectivity  like  what  involuntarily^ 
inevitably  happens  at  Oxford  on  Commemoration  Day.  Then  the 
dinners  in  hall  on  the  eve  and  in  the  evening,  the  lunches  in  the 
college  gardens  immediately  following  the  academical  events  of 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  the  architectural  beauty  and  grandeur 
forming  the  avenue  for  the  progress  of  the  Chancellor  and  all  his 
train  of  diverse  doctors,  actual  and  potential,  might  be  courageously 
emulated,  but  never  could  be  equalled  or  approached.  Our  emula- 
tion would  want  the  color  of  the  line  which  at  Oxford  comes  out  of 
the  paat  in  the  bravery  of  the  scarlets  and  crimsons  and  violets  and 
purples  which  men  used  to  wear,  and  beiore  which  the  iridescent 
fashions  of  the  feminine  spectators  paled  their  ineffectual  hues, 
^gain,  the  characteristic  surrender  of  personality  contributed  to 
the  effect.  In  that  procession  whatever  were  the  individual  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  looks  or  statures,  all  were  clothed 
on  with  the  glory  of  the  ancient  university  which  honored  them; 
it  was  the  university  which  passively  or  actively  was  embodied  in 
them ;  and  their  very  distinction  would  in  a  little  while  be  merged 
in  her  secular  splendor* 

Of  course  we  have  only  to  live  on  a  few  centuries  more  and  our 
universities  can  eclipse  this  splendor,  though  we  shall  still  have 
the  English  start  of  a  thousand  years  to  overcome  in  this  as  in 
some  other  things.  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  result,  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  must  recognize  the  actual  fact,  and  I  will  own  that 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  ever  offer  a  coup  ifml  which  should 
surpass  that  of  the  supreme  moments  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
when  the  Chancellor  stood  up  in  his  high  place,  in  his  deeply  gold- 
embroidered  gown  of  black,  and  accepted  each  of  the  candidates 
for  the  university's  degrees,  and  then,  after  a  welcoming  clasp  of 
the  hand,  waved  him  to  the  benches  which  mystically  represented 
her  hospitalit)\  The  circle  of  the  interior  lent  itself  with 
uniraagined  effect  to  the  spectacle,  and  swam  with  faces,  with 
figures  innumerable,  representing  a  world  of  birth,  of  wealth,  of 
deed,  populous  beyond  reckoning  from  our  simple  republican 
experience.  The  thronged  interior  stirred  like  some  vast 
organism  with  the  rustle  of  stuffs,  the  agitatioD  of  fans,  the 
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invisible  movement  of  feet;  but  the  master  note  of  it  was 
the  young  life  which  is  always  the  breath  of  the  imivenity. 
How  much  or  little  the  undergraduates  were  there  it  would  not 
do  for  a  chance  alien  spectator  to  say.  That  they  were  there  to 
do  what  they  would  with  the  occasion  in  the  tradition  of  an 
irresponsible  license  might  be  afiirmed,  but  it  must  be  equally 
owned  that  they  generously  forbore  to  abuse  their  privilege. 
They  cheered  the  Candidates^  some  more,  some  less,  but  there  was, 
to  my  knowledge,  none  of  the  guying  of  which  one  hears  much, 
beyond  a  lonely  pun  upon  a  name  that  offered  itself  with  ir- 
resistible temptation.  The  pun  itself  burst  like  an  involuntary 
sigh  from  the  heart  of  youth,  and  the  laugh  that  followed  it  was 
of  like  quality  with  it. 

Then,  the  degrees  being  conferred,  each  with  distinctive 
praise  and  formal  acceptance  in  a  Latinity  untouched  by 
modem  conjecture  of  Boman  speech,  there  ensued  a  Latin  ora- 
tion, and  then  English  essays  and  speeches  from  the  graduates 
— ^thriftily  represented,  that  the  time  should  not  be  wasted,  by 
extracts — and  then  a  prize  poem  which  did  not  perhaps  distin- 
guish itself  so  much  in  generals  as  in  particulars  from  other 
prize  poems  of  the  past.  If  it  had  been  as  wholly  as  it  was  par- 
tially good — ^and  there  were  passages  that  caught  and  kept  the 
notice — it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  custom  out  of  tune  and 
temper,  as  much  as  if  the  occasional  Latinity  had  been  of  the  new 
Boman  accent  instead  of  that  old  English  enunciation  as  it  was 
of  right,  there  where  Latin  had  never  quite  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
language.  All  was  of  usage ;  the  actors  and  the  spectators  of  the 
scene  were  bearing  the  parts  which  like  actors  and  like  specta- 
tors had  ancestrally  borne  so  often  that  they  might  have  seemed 
to  themselves  the  same  from  the  first  century,  the  first  generation, 
without  sense  of  actuality.  This  sense  might  imaginably  have 
been  left,  in  any  sort  of  poignancy,  to  the  accidental  alien,  who 
in  proportion  as  he  was  penetrated  with  it  would  feel  it  a  con- 
travention of  the  spirit,  the  taste,  of  the  event. 

I  try  for  something  that  is  not  easily  said,  and  being  said 
at  all,  seems  over-said;  and  I  shrink  from  the  weightiest  impres- 
sion of  Oxford  which  one  could  receive,  and  recall  those  light 
touches  of  her  magic,  which  as  I  feel  them  again  make  me  almost 
^vish  that  there  had  been  no  Eights,  no  Commemoration  Day  in  my 
experience.    Of  course  I  shall  fail  to  make  the  reader  sensible  of 
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the  preciou»nes«  of  a  walk  from  the  Char  through  a  sort  of  mar- 
ket flower-garden,  where  when  I  asked  my  way  to  a  friend  e 
house  a  kindly  consensus  of  gardeners  helped  me  miss  the  short 
cut;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  be  quite  without  the  pleasure 
1  knew  in  another  row  on  that  stream.  Remembering  my  prime 
joys  in  its  navigation,  I  gratefully  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
second  voyage  which  was  delayed  till  w^e  could  be  sure  it  was  not 
going  to  rain.  Then  we  started  for  the  boat  where  it  lay  not  far 
off  under  a  clump  of  trees,  and  where  we  were  delayed  in  their 
seasonable  shelter  by  a  thunder-gust;  but  the  clouds  broke  away 
and  the  sun  shone,  so  that  when  the  boat  was  bailed  dry,  we  could 
embark  in  a  light  shower,  and  keep  on  our  way  unmolested  by  the 
fine  drizzle  that  was  really  representing  fine  weather.  If  I  had 
been  native  to  the  irapnlsive  climate  I  should  not  have  noticed 
these  swift  vicissitudes,  and  as  it  was  I  noticed  them  only  to 
enjoy  them  on  the  still,  bank-full  water,  where  I  floated  with  a 
delight  not  really  qualified  by  the  question  whether  the  pond- 
liliea  which  padded  it  in  plajces  were  of  the  fragrant  family  of 
our  own  pond-lilies,  I  was  pursued  by  a  kindred  curiosity  in  re- 
gard to  many  other  leaves  and  blossoms  till  one  Sunday  morning, 
when  I  found  myself  interrogating  a  shrub  by  the  sunny  walk 
of  a  college  garden,  it  came  to  me  that  ray  curiosity  was  out 
of  taste.  The  bush  was  not  there  specifically,  but  as  an  herbace- 
ous expression  of  the  University,  and  I  had  no  more  right  to  pass 
certain  bounds  with  it  in  my  curiosity  than  I  would  have  had  to 
puA  any  scholar  of  the  place  to  an  assertion  of  personality  where 
he  would  have  preferred  to  remain  collective. 

What  riches  of  personality  lay  behind  the  collectivity  I  ought 
not,  if  I  knew,  to  say.  Again  I  take  refuge  from  tiie  reader's 
queet,  which  I  cannot  help  feeling,  in  the  indefinite  attempt 
to  suggest  it  by  saying  that  the  collective  tone  is  that  of  Old 
Cambridge,  or  more  strictly,  of  Harvard.  I  remember  that  once 
a  friend,  coming  in  high  June  straight  to  Old  Cambridge  after  a 
brief  ocean  interval  from  Oxford,  noted  the  resemblance.  As  we 
walked  under  a  Gothic  archway  of  our  elms,  past  the  doorytrda 
full  of  syringaa  and  azaleas,  with 

"Old  Harvard**  tchoUr-factorie*  red," 

showing  on  the  other  hand  in  the  college  enclosures,  he  said  it  was 
oil  very  like  Qjtford,    He  must  have  felt  the  moral  Hkeneas,  the 
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epiritual  likeneBS,  as  I  did  in  Oxford,  for  physical  or  meteoro- 
logical likeness  there  i§  none  absolutely.  It  is  something  in  the 
ambient  ether,  in  the  temperament,  in  the  nnity  of  high  interests, 
in  the  mystical  efflnence  from  minds  moving  with  a  certaia 
dirigibility  in  the  upper  regions,  but  controlled  by  imrisible  ties, 
in  each  case,  to  a  common  centre.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  scholar- 
ship, which  characterizes  the  respective  municipalities  and  which 
holds  the  civil  bodies  in  a  not  ungraceful,  not  ungrateful,  sub- 
ordination. 

Something  of  the  hereditary  grudge  between  town  and  gown 
descended  to  Harvard  from  the  English  centres  of  learning;  but 
the  prompt  assertion  of  town  government  as  the  sole  police  force 
forbade  with  us  the  question  of  jurisdictions  which  it  is  said 
still  confuses  the  parties  with  a  feeling  of  enmity  at  Oxford. 
The  war  of  fists  following  the  war  of  swords  and  daggers,  which 
in  the  earliest  times  left  the  dead  of  both  sides  in  the  streets  after 
some  mortal  clash,  and  kept  each  college  a  stronghold,  even  after 
that  war  bad  no  longer  a  stated  or  formal  expression,  is  forever 
past,  but  still  the  town  and  the  gown  in  their  mutual  dependence 
hold  themselves  aloof  in  mutual  antipathy.  So  I  was  told,  but 
probably  on  both  sides  the  heritage  of  dislike  resides  only  in  the 
youthful  breasts,  and  is  of  the  quality  of  those  ideals  which  per- 
petuate hazing  in  our  colleges,  or  which  among  boys  pass  forma  of 
mischief  and  phases  of  superstition  along  on  a  certain  level  of 
age.  All  customs  and  usages  are  presently  uninteresting  as  one 
observer  them  from  the  outside*  and  can  be  precious  on  the  inside 
only  as  they  are  endeared  by  association.  What  is  truly  charm- 
ing is  some  expression  of  the  characteristic  spirit  such  as  in 
Oxford  forbids  one  of  the  colleges  to  part  in  fee  with  a  piece 
of  ground  on  which  a  certain  coveted  tree  stands,  but  which  al- 
lows it  to  lease  that  beautiful  feature  of  tlie  landscape  to  a 
neighboring  college.  A  thing  like  that  is  really  charming,  and 
has  forever  the  freshness  of  a  whimsical  impulse,  where  wbimsieal 
impulses  of  many  sorts  must  have  abounded  without  making  any 
such  memorable  sign. 

In  the  reticence  of  the  place  all  sorta  of  silent  character  will 
have  been  accumulating  through  the  centuries  until  now  the 
sum  of  it  must  be  prodigious.  But  that  is  a  kind  of  tiling  which 
if  one  has  any  direct  knowledge  of  it  one  feels  to  be  a  kind  of 
confidence,  and  which  one  lets  one's  conjecture  play  about>  in  the 
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abeeDce  of  knawledge,  very  guardedly.  Far  my  part  I  prefer 
to  leave  quite  to  the  reader's  imagination  the  chanaiDg  traits  of 
the  acquaintance  I  would  fain  have  made  my  friends.  Some- 
times Uiey  were  of  difficult  conversation,  hut  not  more  so  than 
certain  Old  Cambridge  men,  whom  I  remembered  from  my 
youth;  the  studious  life  is  nowhere  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  smaller  talk;  but  now  that  so  many  of  the  Fellows  are 
married  the  silence  is  less  unbroken,  and  the  teaa,  if  not  the 
dinners,  recur  in  a  music  which  is  not  the  less  agreeable  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  soprano  or  the  contralto  note.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  there  were  a  good  many  teas,  outdoors  when  it  shone 
and  indoors  when  it  rained^  but  there  were  never  enough,  and 
now  I  feel  tliere  were  all  too  few.  They  had  the  entourage  which 
the  like  social  dramas  cannot  have  for  yet  some  centuries  in  our 
centres  of  learning;  lK?twecn  the  tinkle  of  the  silver  and  the  light 
clash  of  the  china  one  caught  the  muted  voices  of  the  past  speak- 
ing from  the  storied  architecture,  or  the  immemorial  trees,  or 
even  the  secular  sward  underfoot.  But  one  must  not  suppose 
that  the  lawns  which  are  velvet  to  one's  tread  are  quite  voluntarily 
velvet.  I  was  once  sighing  enviously  to  a  momentary  host  and 
saying  of  his  turf  that  nothing  but  the  incessant  play  of  the 
garden-hose  could  keep  the  grass  in  such  vernal  green  witli  us, 
when  he  promptly  answered  that  the  garden*hoee  had  also  ita 
useful  part  in  the  miracle  of  his  own  lawn*  I  dared  not  ask  if 
the  lawn-raower  likewise  lent  its  magic;  that  would  have  been 
going  too  far.  Or  at  least  I  thought  so;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  surrounding  reticences  I  always  felt  it  was  better  not  to 
push  the  bounds  of  knowledge. 

There  is  so  much  passive  erudition,  hived  from  the  flowers  of 
a  thousand  summers  in  snch  a  place  of  learning,  that  I  felt  the 
chances  were  that  if  the  stranger  came  there  conscious  of  some 
of  his  ovra  little  treaf^ure  of  honey,  he  would  find  it  a  few  thin 
drops  beside  the  rich  stores  of  any  first  apiarist  to  whom  he  opened 
it*  In  that  long,  long  quiet,  that  illimitable  opportunity,  that 
generously  defended  leisure,  the  scholarship  is  not  only  deep,  but 
it  18  so  wide  that  it  may  well  include  the  special  learning  of  the 
comer,  and  he  may  hear  that  this  or  that  different  don  who 
ifi  known  for  a  master  in  a  certain  kind  has  made  it  his  rec- 
reation to  surpass  in  provinces  where  the  comers  field  shrinks 
to  parochial  measure.     How  many  things  tliey  keep  to  them- 
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selyes  at  Oxford,  it  must  remain  part  of  one's  general  ignorance 
not  to  know,  and  it  is  more  comfortable  not  to  inquire. 
But  out  of  the  sense  of  their  guarded,  their  hidden^  lore 
may  spring  the  habit  of  referring  everything  to  the  uniyerrity, 
which  represents  them  as  far  as  they  can  manage  not  to  repre- 
sent it.  They  may  have  imaginably  outlived  our  raw  passion 
of  doing,  and  have  become  serenely  content  with  being.  This  is 
a  way  of  saying  an  illanguagible  thing,  and,  of  course,  oversay- 
ingii 

The  finer  impressions  of  such  a  place — ^there  is  no  other  such 
in  the  world  unless  it  be  Cambridge,  England,  or  Old  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,— escape  the  will  to  impart  them.  The  coarser 
ones  are  what  I  have  been  giving  the  reader,  and  trying  to  pass 
off  upon  him  in  their  fragility  for  something  subtile.  If  one  could 
have  stayed  the  witchery  of  an  instant  of  twilight  in  a  college 
quadrangle,  or  of  morning  sunshine  in  a  college  garden,  or  of 
a  glimpse  of  the  High  Street,  with  the  academic  walls  and  towers 
and  spires  richly  foreshortened  in  its  perspective,  or  of  the  beauty 
of  some  meadow  widening  to  the  level  Isis,  or  the  tender  solemnity 
of  a  long-drawn  aisle  of  trees  leading  to  the  stream  under  the 
pale  English  noon,  and  could  now  transfer  the  spell  to  another, 
something  worth  while  might  be  done.  But  short  of  this  en- 
deavor is  vain.  There  was  a  walk,  which  I  should  like  to  dis- 
tinguish from  others,  all  delightful,  where  we  passed  in  a  grassy 
field  over  an  old  battle-ground  of  the  Parliamentarians  and 
the  Royalists,  and  saw  traces  of  the  old  lager-heads,  the  earth- 
works in  which  the  hostile  camps  pushed  closer  and  closer  to 
each  other,  and  left  the  word  "  loggerheads ''  to  their  language. 
But  I  do  not  now  find  this  very  typical,  and  I  am  rather  glad 
that  the  details  of  my  sojourn  are  so  inextricably  interwoven 
that  I  need  not  try  to  unravel  the  threads  which  glow  so  rich  a 
pattern  in  my  memory. 

William  Dean  Howblls. 
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CoNFUCT  between  proiperity  and  the  money  Bystem  of  the 
TTnited  Stateg  this  year  assumes  a  greater  interest  in  the  public 
mind^  so  extraordinary  is  the  degree  and  universal  the  scope  of 
our  prosperity  and  eo  apparent  are  the  defects  of  our  money 
n»aehinery-  While  the  demands  of  internal  trade  are  greater  than 
ever  before  in  our  financial  history,  and  while  the  volume  of 
foreign  commerce  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  period,  we  are 
called  upon  to  move  the  most  bounteous  crops  of  grain  ever  har- 
vested. 

The  country  is  confronted  at  this  season  every  year  with  the 
fame  problem  of  moving  the  crops,  causing  for  a  few  months  a 
great  demand  for  currency  which  gradually  returns  to  those 
channels  of  trade  from  which  it  was  withdrawn.  At  a  time  of 
merely  normal  activity  of  general  businees  the  strain,  manifestly, 
is  less  acute,  but  in  tiroes  like  the  present  extraordinary  measures 
are  required  by  unusual  conditions. 

For  many  months  there  has  been  apprehensJon  that  a  situation 
might  arise  which  would  seriously  affect  the  business  prosperity 
of  the  coimtry  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  provided  such 
measures  of  relief  as  he  proffered  some  time  ago,  in  order  tem- 
porarily to  meet  the  condition.  For  months  the  Treasury  has 
been  absorbing  large  amounts  of  money,  thus  diminishing,  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed,  the  volume  of  cash  available  for 
credits.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Sub-Treasury  cash 
holdings  amounted  to  $346,664,238,  or  $42394,706  more  than  <m 
the  same  day  last  year,  and  this  has  been  accumulated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bank  reserves,  and  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  empha* 
size  the  solvency  of  the  Government.  The  available  cash  balanoe 
in  the  Treasury*  moreover,  increased  from  $200,686,875  to  $216,- 
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378^000  in  the  third  week  of  September^  and  that  at  a  time  when 
money  in  New  York  was  lending  on  call  at  25  to  30  per  cent., 
and  time  loans  were  quoted  as  high  as  8  per  cent. 

To  solve  the  difficulties  of  a  situation  analogous  to  that  pre- 
sented by  the  existing  financial  problem^  the  Supreme  Courts  in 
the  early  days  of  our  history,  discovered  implied  powers  in  the 
Constitution,  and  elasticity  of  constitutional  interpretation  has 
carried  the  ship  of  state  through  many  storms.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  implied  powers  of  that  greatest  of  financial  dic- 
tators, the  Secretar}'  of  the  Treasury,  may  be  of  like  service  in 
the  business  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Appreciating  the  inevitable  effect  on  general  trade  of  severe 
stringency  in  money.  Secretary  Shaw  has  deposited  a  small  por- 
tion of  available  Treasury  funds  in  various  Government  deposito- 
ries, and  announced  that  after  September  10th  he  would  advance 
Government  money  against  engagements  of  gold,  such  advance  to 
be  secured  by  bonds  in  which  savings-banks  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  may  l^ally  invest  at  ninety  per  cent,  of  their 
value.  This  expedient  may  and,  in  the  belief  of  many  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  money-markets,  will  bridge  over  the  crop- 
moving  period. 

This  announcement  by  Secretary  Shaw  was  followed  by  a  rather 
remarkable  letter,  declaring  that  these  deposits  of  Government 
funds  were  made  '^  in  aid  of  legitimate  business,  as  distinguished 
from  speculation,  whatever  its  nature.*'  What  it  was  that  prompt- 
ed this  declaration,  and  what  it  means,  has  engaged  the  specula- 
tion of  bankers,  as  well  perhaps  as  voters.  Of  necessity,  the  valu^ 
of  money  is  determined  by  the  profit  at  which  it  can  be  employed. 
And  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  "  speculation "  and 
"  legitimate  business,*'  when  almost  every  business  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  speculative?  This  letter  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  possibilities  of  investing  an  individual  with  such  power 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wields.  One  naturally  infers 
that  the  letter  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  anticipate  and  disarm 
the  criticism  which  always  follows  any  act  interpreted  as  favor- 
able to  Wall  Street.  There  is  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  Wall  Street 
in  certain  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  country,  where  votes 
count  for  more  than  they  do  in  New  York.  This  prejudice  is  a 
thing  to  be  reckoned  with  by  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}-  who 
has  an  ambition  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  table.    Politics 
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and  buainesB  do  not  mix.  Consider  the  possibility  of  a  politician'* 
pandering  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  popular  demand  to  strangle 
**the  demon  of  Wall  Streety*  and  in  such  a  slate  of  businese 
aiTairg  ad  exists  at  present  not  only  refusing  Treasury  relief,  but 
even  going  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  from  the  banks  whatever 
Govemment  money  they  held.  The  result  would  be  far  more 
disastrous  to  ''  legitimate  business  "  than  to  the  Stock  Exchangei 
for  the  former  absolutely  depends  for  its  existence  on  banking 
accommodation,  while  the  latter  has  a  very  rapid  way  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  circumstances. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  its  economic  history  the  United  States 
is  now  in  a  state  of  readjustment  or  transition.  No  country  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  finance  such  rapid  growth  of  population 
or  such  tremendous  progress  in  its  material  industries  as  we  have 
seen  here  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Every  immigrant  has  his  eco- 
nomic  value  in  a  land  of  such  marvellous  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, and  this  value  is  each  year  added  in  enormous  quantity 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  the  last  two  years  considerably 
more  than  two  million  people  have  come  into  the  country  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  majority  of  whom  have  gone  to  the 
sparsely  settled  sections,  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  engaging  in  the  work  of  railway  and  other  construction.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  annual 
increase  in  population  has  been  represented  by  immigration  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years,  while  in  1890  immigration  accounted 
for  only  thirty-four  per  cent.,  and  in  1895  only  twenty-one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  such  increase.  How  well  the  growth  in 
population  has  been  financed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  circulation  at  the  end  of  1905  was  $34.68,  with  a 
population  of  83,143,000.  This  is  the  largest  per  capita  circula- 
tion recorded, — $9.08  more  than  in  1896,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
thirty-six  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  exact  proportion  of  this 
increment  of  wealth  which  is  attributable  to  the  productive  force 
of  immigration  it  is  impossible  to  state.  Another  phase  of  the 
question  presents  itself  in  the  steady  diminution  of  native-bom 
Americans  in  the  laboring  classes,  and  in  the  necessity  of  finding 
others  to  take  their  places  in  so  rapidly  developing  a  country. 
^A  high  tide  of  immigration  is  one  of  the  best  indices  of  a  liigh 
state  of  prosperity  and  profitable  employment  of  labor,  and  the 
statistics  of  immigration  afford  an  excellent  proof  of  this  fact 
roL.  rLJfXTTm.— NO.  600.  41 
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To  go  further  into  the  matter  of  ecoaomic  transitioii^  it  is  well 
to  deal  at  some  length  with  the  subject  of  our  foreign  oommeive. 
The  total  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  in  1890  was  $857,- 
828,684  and  of  imports  $789,310,409— the  total  volume  of  foreign 
trade  being  $1,647,139,093.  In  the  fiscal  year  which  ^ded  with 
June,  1906,  the  total  volume  of  trade  was  $2,970,127,000.  Of 
this  sum,  $1,518,561,000  was  the  value  of  exports.  In  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  exported  over  $4,900,000,000  more  than  we 
have  imported;  and  by  this  sum,  exclusive  of  any  deduction  on 
account  of  our  debts  to  foreign  countries,  we  have  gained  in  credit. 
That  the  debtor  balance  of  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  to 
a  sum  smaller  than,  perhaps,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  is 
imdoubtedly  a  fact  The  most  significant  development  of  the 
foreign  trade  is  the  growth  of  exports  of  manufactures  and  the 
constantly  diminishing  importance  of  our  agricultural  shipments. 
How  far  we  used  to  be  dependent  on  agricultural  exports  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1880  over  eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  exports 
were  agricultural  and  less  than  thirteen  per  cent,  products  of 
manufacture;  while  in  1905  over  thirty-six  per  cent  of  all  ex- 
ports were  products  of  manufacture  and  fifty-five  per  cent  agri- 
cultural products.  This  tendency  has  been  practically  uninter- 
rupted since  1890,  and  still  continues  at  a  rate  even  more  rapid 
than  in  previous  years. 

This  diversification  of  our  exports  gives  a  greater  stability  to 
our  foreign  trade,  and  in  a  very  large  measure  insures  us  against 
those  waves  of  industrial  depression  which  have  been  so  frequent 
in  the  past  We  were  then  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  our 
domestic  markets,  and  crop  failures,  and  other  adversities  peculiar- 
ly our  own,  resulted  in  general  depression  along  all  lines.  With 
foreign  markets  increasing,  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  greater 
measure  in  times  of  decline  in  internal  business,  not  only  is  the 
employment  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  rendered  more 
stable,  but  our  lines  of  transportation  are  guaranteed  greater 
regularity  of  traffic.  The  export  of  manufactures  has  also  been 
encouraged  by  vast  consolidations  of  industrial  enterprises,  which 
lessen  the  cost  of  maintaining  foreign  agencies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sales,  and  provide  ample  capital  for  exploitation  which 
the  smaller  manufacturer  lacked.  With  wise  establishment  of 
large  plants  at  points  offering  the  greatest  economic  advantages, 
with  coal  and  iron  in  close  proximity,  and  with  perhaps  the  most 
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'  ifficient  agencies  of  trangportation  in  the  world,  the  energies  of 
otir  great  industrial  oorporationa  in  the  last  five  years  have  been 
directed  toward  the  acqaiBition  of  world-wide  markets.  The 
measure  of  success  that  has  attended  this  endeavor  finds  some  ex- 
preeaioD  in  the  figures  of  our  foreign  trade. 

The  experience  of  1893  taught  a  lesson  from  which  the  entire 
country  has  profited.  Competitive  railroad-building,  not  to  serve 
some  section  with  needed  transportation  facilities,  but  to  furnish 
a  financial  adventurer  with  a  basis  for  the  issue  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  or  some  brigand  of  the  street  an  opportunity  tjo  **  hold  up  " 
another  railroad,  resulted  in  bankruptcy  when  hard  times  came, 
Huinous  rate  wars  marked  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  very 
few  of  the  roads  had  been  built  or  maintained  so  as  to  be  able 
to  withstand  a  period  of  depression,  with  no  surplus  income  for 
repairs,  and  with  a  bonded  debt  the  annual  charge  on  which 
amounted  to  fifty  and  in  some  ea^es  to  nearly  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  earnings. 

Receivership  succeeded  receivership;  and,  while  in  the  process 
of  reorganization,  practically  all  surplus  earnings  were  expended 
in  placing  these  roads  in  a  much  higher  state  of  physical  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  By  vast  sums  of  money  provided  by  assessments 
on  stocks,  lines  wf^re  practically  rebuilt  and  newly  equipped ;  bonds 
were  scaled  and  interest  rates  reduced.  The  era  of  reorganization 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  ultra-conservative  management.  The 
errors  of  the  past  were  to  be  avoided.  All  surplus  over  fixed 
charges  went  back  into  properties.  There  was  what  might  be 
called  a  mania  to  establish  credit.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  roads  now  known  as  the  Harriman  lines.  The  prosperity  of 
the  country  resulted  in  extraordinary  increases  in  traffic.  By  the 
use  of  heavier  locomotives  and  larger  cars  the  train-load  was  in- 
creased. Heavy  bridges  and  heavy  rails  were  laid  and  the  effort 
along  traffic  lines  was  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses^ 
even  as  Mr.  Hill  had  done  with  the  Great  Northern*  Increased 
density  of  traffic  was  the  rule  each  year. 

To  guard  against  possible  recurrence  of  disastrous  competition^ 
the  "  community-of-interest "  idea  spread.  Stocks  of  newly  r^ 
organized  roads  were  selling  at  low  prices,  and  the  control  of 
aorae  important  8}*»tein  repreeented  the  investment  of  a  few  mill 
ion  dollars  for  which  maintenance  of  fair  rates  would  soon  com- 
pensate.   The  rule  of  the  day  waa  consolidation^  with  the  forma- 
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tion  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  the  mort  original  and 
boldest  experiment.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  Northern  Pacific,  or  rather  the  control  of  both  proper- 
ties was  in  the  same  hands,  and  these  two  corporations  jointly 
purchased  practically  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Burlington.  Daring 
the  period  of  the  Northern  Securities  litigation  the  tendency 
toward  consolidation  continued.  Such  great  trunk  lines  as  the 
New  York  Central  not  only  increased  holdings  in  subsidiary 
lines,  but  invested  largely  in  stock  of  the  Hocking  VaUey^ 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western  and  Beading,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  these  com- 
panies. The  Pennsylvania  participated  in  many  of  these  pur- 
chases. In  the  southwest,  the  Bock  Island,  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Oulf  came  under  one  head.  The  Southern  Bailway 
brought  under  its  control  over  seven  thousand  miles  of  road ;  and, 
by  the  acquirement  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  another  great  Southern  system  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
miles  was  formed. 

The  Union  Pacific  bought  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
the  dominating  voice  of  that  great  railroad  is,  beyond  peradven- 
ture,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Atchison.  In  this  great  movement, 
the  central  idea  was  the  maintenance  of  fair  rates  and  the  preven- 
tion of  competitive  construction.  The  zones  of  each  railroad  have 
been  well  marked  out  and  neutral  territory  has  been  a  subject  of 
compromise.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been  increase  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  established  lines  and  wonderful  development  of  eflBciency 
in  serving  the  territory  through  which  the  system  runs.  By 
steady  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operation,  any  tendency  toward 
decrease  in  rates  would  perhaps  not  be  seriously  felt  by  any  of  the 
great  systems.  The  rate  bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress  promises 
to  guarantee  the  railroads  against  many  abuses,  and  to  eliminate 
the  rebate  which,  while  palpably  an  evil  to  the  shipper,  was  a 
leech  on  the  transportation  companies.  Already  it  appears  that 
a  large  increase  in  revenue  must  accrue  to  these  companies  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  this  law. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shows  that 
in  1899,  out  of  a  total  of  $4,250,000,000  of  stocks  of  railroad  cor- 
porations, $847,740,399  was  owned  by  other  railroads;  and  in 
1904,  out  of  total  stocks  of  $6,339,899,329,  other  railroads  owned 
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approximately  $2,000,000,000.  ThuB  in  1899  barely  one-fifth  of 
the  railroad  stockg  were  owned  by  other  railroadp,  whereas  in  1904 
one-tbird  of  aU  the  shares  were  held  by  oUjer  railroad  companies. 

The  extent  of  this  eommuiiity  of  interest  is  perhaps  better  set 
forth  in  a  plain  atatement  of  mileage  controL  Seven  separate 
interests,  but  all  operating  in  apparent  harmony,  direct  139,000 
miles  of  road  out  of  a  total  mileage  in  the  United  States  of  slightly 
over  212,000.  This  is  the  surest  pledge  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  disastrous  strife  for  business  which  occurred  in  the  early 
nineties. 

After  expenditure  of  surplus  earnings  in  improvements  and 
betterments  for  many  years,  we  have  now  come  to  the  point  where 
stockholders  receive  their  due.  It  is  with  a  railway  as  with  a  banki 
profits  reinvested  yield  twofold.  Certain  outlays  in  improve- 
ments are  non-recurriiig.  Once  a  road  is  ballasted,  its  wooden 
bridges  replaced  by  steel  and  stone,  its  light  rails  with  heavy 
rails,  there  is  no  necessity  for  other  than  a  moderate  allowance 
for  operating  eoqjenses  to  keep  the  railway  and  equipment  in  a 
liigh  state  of  efficiency.  Appropriations  of  miUions,  in  addition  to 
heavy  allowances  in  operating  expenses,  are  no  longer  needful; 
and,  provided  with  a  liberal  surplus,  a  railway  corporation  can 
begin  to  pay  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  net  earnings  to  its 
stockholders.  Considerable  criticism  has  been  aimed  against  the 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  an  increase  in  the 
dividend  rate  on  the  common  stock  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  But 
here  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  very  fact  in  railroad  devel- 
opment to  which  reference  has  just  been  made*  It  had  long  been 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Union  Pacific  had  ob- 
tained a  very  large  profit  through  its  ownership  of  Northern  Se- 
curities stock;  that  ninety  million  doUara  of  Southern  Pacific 
stock  had  been  bought  advantageously  at  about  fifty  dollars  a 
ahai«,  and  that  Southern  Pacific  was  earning  nearly  ten  per  cent 
on  its  common  shares.  The  Union  Pacific  had  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus estimated  at  upward  of  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  its 
earnings  from  the  operation  of  its  lines  amounted  to  about  thirteen 
per  cent,  this  being  exclusive  of  any  income  from  its  investment 
in  Southern  Pacific  and  other  securities. 

The  first  annual  report  issued  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
covered  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30th,  1899,  In  that 
tenn,  tJiree  and  one-half  per  cent  waa  paid  on  the  preferred  stock, 
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and  this  required  forty  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  after  payment 
of  all  fixed  charges.  In  the  next  year,  the  fxdl  dividend  was  paid 
on  the  preferred  stock  and  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
common,  which  demanded  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  surplus  earnings. 
In  1901,  the  company  also  paid  sixty-one  per  cent  of  its  net 
earnings  to  stockholders;  in  1902,  fifty-six  per  cent;  in  1903, 
fifty-four  per  cent;  in  1904,  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  1905,  fifty 
per  cent  In  estimating  the  proportion  of  dividends  to  net  earn- 
ings in  1906,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  income  at  five  per  cent  on 
the  company's  holdings  of  Southern  Pacific  and  reasonable  re- 
turn from  other  investments,  which  bring  the  net  total  to  $38,- 
700,000.  This  indicates  that,  with  a  payment  of  ten  per  cent  on 
the  common  shares,  only  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  surplus  income 
will  be  paid  out  in  dividends. 

The  statistics  of  railways  published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  afford  an  interesting  comparison  of  operations  and 
results  in  1890  and  1904,  the  last  year  covered  to  this  date.  Since 
1904,  the  increase  in  railway  earnings  has  been  so  remarkable  as 
to  make  the  final  results  even  more  favorable. 

In  1890,  the  average  amount  of  stock  issued  per  mile  of  road 
was  $28,194  and  in  1904,  $30,836,  an  increase  of  nine  and  one- 
third  per  cent  The  average  bond  issue  per  mile  in  1890  was 
$29,249  and  in  1904,  $33,429,  an  increase  of  fourteen  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent  Total  capitalization  increased  from  $60,340  to 
$64,256,  or  six  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  total  net  earnings  per 
mile  from  $3,111  to  $4,001,  or  twenty-eight  and  one-half  per 
cent  Fixed  charges  showed  an  increase  of  nine  and  one-quarter 
per  cent.,  and  surplus  earnings  applicable  to  dividends  increased 
from  $651  per  mile  to  $1,313  per  mile,  a  gain  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  per  cent 

With  the  certainty  of  bumper  crops,  with  every  phase  of  the 
commercial  situation  satisfactory  and  reasonable  assurance  of 
political  calm,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  exceedingly  bright 

Scrutator. 


THE   AWAKENING    OF  CHINA. 


BY  K.   K.   KAWAKAMI. 


L 

Thk  moribund  condition  of  the  Celeetia]  Empire  wne  first 
brought  conspicuonsly  to  light  as  a  conf^equeiice  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War;  and,  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  the 
break-np  of  China  vap  "in  the  air/'  and  the  world  waa  bnay 
contemplating  how  such  disruption  of  this  vast  dominion  would 
affect  the  respective  interests  of  the  Powenk  To-day,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  almost  assured,  thanks  to  the 
staunch  efforts  of  the  lamented  Secretary  Hay  in  behalf  of  the 
Open  Boot  policy.  Japan,  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  protecting 
her  political  and  economic  interests,  nay,  more,  her  very  security 
and  existence,  forced  Rnssiia  to  relinquish  her  claims  in  Man- 
churia, Thus,  the  war  with  Rusf^ia  has  raised  Japan  to  such  a 
commanding  position  that,  in  the  future  disposition  of  the  Chinese 
problem,  the  Powers  mupt  regard  her  avowed  purpose  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  China.  Simultaneously,  the  feeling  of 
national  unity  in  China,  in  lethargy  for  centuries,  seems  un- 
mistakably aroused,  as  indicated  in  various  events  that  have  taken 
place  of  late  in  rapid  succession.  This  national  consciousness, 
as  yet  crude  and  undefined,  has  received  new  impetus  through 
the  victorious  campaign  of  Japan  against  her  titanic  northern 
foe,  and  is  no  doubt  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  r6le  in  the 
resuscitation  of  the  effete  Empire.  Like  all  great  movements, 
the  present  forward  movement  of  the  Chinese  has  its  foibles, 
its  follies,  its  extravagances,  as,  for  instance^  in  the  case  of  the 
murder  of  missionaries  at  Nnnrhang,  and  the  riot*  incident  to  the 
Mixed  Couri  affair  at  Shanghai.  But  these  are  merely  side 
issues,  unlikely  to  affect  seriously  the  main  course  of  progreea. 
The  apparently  anti-foreign  spirit  di&played  by  the  mobs  is  not 
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shared^  as  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  by  either  the  central 
or  local  authorities.  *' China  for  the  Chinese,''  which  is  the 
motto  of  the  national  agitation  now  nnder  way,  is  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  "  Root  out  the  foreigners,"  which  was  the  slogan  of 
the  Boxers.  The  appointment  of  foreign  delegations  to  investi- 
gate into  the  administrative  organization  of  advanced  countries^ 
steps  taken  toward  the  abolition  of  the  absurd  couri;  usages  hedg- 
ing about  her  ruler,  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  sent  abroad  for  scientific  studies,  the  invitation  liberally 
extended  to  foreign  and  especially  Japanese  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  her  educational  institutions,  the  reorganization  of  her 
army  on  a  new  basis,  the  significant  departure  from  the  abortive 
curriculums  of  civil-service  examinations  previously  prevailing, 
the  attempt  to  build  railways  under  her  own  control,  the  united 
movement  in  protest  against  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  in  the 
United  States,  the  Shanghai  Mixed  Court  affair  resulting  from 
the  aasertion  by  the  Chinese  officials  of  the  right  to  the  independ- 
ent conduct  of  matters  relating  to  the  trial  and  imprisonment 
of  native  offenders — ^these  are  all  unmistakable  indications  thai 
at  last  China  is  really  awakening  from  her  protracted  slumber. 

n. 

The  record  of  recent  events  in  China  resembles  a  leaf  from  tiie 
history  of  Japan,  chronicling  the  events  of  some  four  decades 
ago,  when  Western  civilization  was  first  ushered  into  the  Land  of 
the  Bising  Sun.  As  soon  as  Japan  emancipated  herself  from 
the  traditions  of  medijEvalism,  the  Mikado,  then  young,  now  one 
of  the  leading  rulers  of  the  world,  solemnly  declared  to  his  sub- 
jects that  "  assemblies  and  councils  shall  be  formed  to  deliberate 
on  national  affairs  in  the  light  of  public  opinion;  that  learning 
and  knowledge  shall  be  sought  for  throughout  the  world.''  This 
Imperial  declaration  was  the  first  of  the  mile-stones  punctuating 
Japan's  highroad  to  civilization.  Many  delegates  and  com- 
missions were  sent  abroad  to  inspect  and  study  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  advanced  countries  of  the  West,  and 
Japan's  new  era  was  under  way. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1905,  the  Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Em- 
press of  China  issued  an  Edict  providing  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  first  of  several  missions  to  study  the  political  institutions  and 
administrative  systems  of  civilized  countries. 
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The  primary  object  of  the  Chinese  Govemment  in  sending 
these  missions  abroad  is  to  investigate  matters  relating  to  the 
proposed  constitutional  government  for  the  Middle  Kingdom* 
In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  China,  since  opening  her  doors  to 
foreign  commtmication,  has  shown  but  little  susceptibility  towards 
civilizing  inflnenoes,  the  question,  **What  immediate  caiiae  has 
wrought  such  a  radical  change  in  China's  attitude  towards  West- 
ern culture  ?"  naturally  presents  itself  for  our  consideration*  Per- 
haps it  would  be  ill-considered  to  ascribe  this  phenomenon  to  any 
single  factor,  but  we  are  not  probably  straying  far  from  the 
truth  in  aaeerting  that  the  surprisiBg  success  of  Japan  in  the 
greatest  ol  the  many  wars  marking  her  annals  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  awakening  of  the  dormant  Empire,  By  what  secret, 
the  Chinese  asked,  has  our  little  neighbor  achieved  so  complete  a 
success,  and  how  can  this  utter  collapse  of  the  Northern  Colossus 
be  accounted  for? 

In  an  effort  to  answer  this  question,  perhaps  the  first  thing  to 
challenge  their  attention  would  be  the  yital  difference  between  the 
governmental  organizations  of  the  two  belligerent  nations.  The 
defeat  of  Bussia  was  a  defeat  of  an  absolute  monarchy  opposed 
to  a  constitutional  government.  The  Japanese  navy  and  array 
were  not  the  only  weapons  wielded  against  Russia;  the  con- 
tinued internal  disturbance  proved,  as  we  all  know,  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  Tsar's  campaign.  With  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  but  a  united  movement  against  her  enemy.  Observing 
Buch  radical  difference  between  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
warring  countries,  Viceroys  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  Chang  Chih- 
tung  represented  very  strongly  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Dowager 
Empress  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  constitutional  form  of 
government.  The  inauguration  of  the  foreign  missions,  already 
referred  to,  was,  indeed,  due  to  the  repre^ntations  of  these  pro- 
gressive statesmen.  The  first  two  embassieis,  which  recently  visited 
the  United  States  en  route  to  Europe,  will  be  followed  by  others 
each  year,  and  thus  the  leading  statesmen  of  China  will  have  in 
turn  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  close  range  the  advantages  of 
the  political  and  economic  systems  of  the  various  Western 
nations, 

m. 

The  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  China's  dawning  interest 
in  the  world  about  her  lies  in  the  fact  that»  during  the  past  few 
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years,  she  has  been  sending  to  Japan  many  students  to  be  educated 
at  yarious  colleges  and  schools.  She  has  in  addition  invited  a 
considerable  number  of  Japanese  scholars  to  teach  her  schools 
in  different  localities.  It  was  in  April,  1897,  that  the  Chinese 
Gk)yemment  first  sent  two  students  to  Japan.  Thereafter,  the 
entries  of  Chinese  students  in  Japanese  schools  have  gradually 
increased  from  year  to  year,  until  the  signal  success  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  the  late  war  suddenly  swelled  the  number  of  new  ar- 
rivals beyond  all  expectation.  There  are  at  present  nine  thousand 
Chinese  students  in  Japan;  every  steamer  from  China  bringing  at 
least  a  hundred  newcomers,  while  three  or  four  hundred  are  always 
waiting  in  Shanghai  for  an  opportunity  to  sail.  Of  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  China  proper  only  one  has  so  far  failed  to  contribute 
to  the  total. 

Some  of  these  students  are  sent  by  the  government,  central 
or  local,  while  many  defray  their  own  expenses.  No  statistics 
showing  the  respective  numbers  of  students  in  these  three  classes 
are  yet  obtainable.  The  lines  of  study  pursued  are  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  as  to  institutions  among  which 
Chinese  students  are  distributed:  Tokio  Imperial  University,  5; 
Kioto  Imperial  University,  2;  Waseda  Collie  (private  in- 
stitution consisting  of  departments  of  political  economy,  law  and 
literature),  23;  Tokio  Law  College  (private  institution), 
23;  Keio-Giziku  College  (private  institution  having  de- 
partments of  political  economy,  law  and  literature),  1; 
Meiji  College  (private  institution  for  law),  3;  Law  College 
(private  institution  for  law),  296;  Tokio  Higher  Normal  School 
(Government  institution  for  the  training  of  high-school  and 
normal-school  teachers),  12;  Higher  Middle  School  ((Jovem- 
ment  institution),  68;  Seijo-Gakko  (private  military  school 
assisted  by  the  Government),  151;  Shinbu-Gakko,  305; 
Kobun  Gakuin  (private  school  for  liberal  education),  1,100 — 
Total,  1,989. 

While  there  are,  doubtless,  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
tlirough  educating  the  Chinese  in  Japan,  the  disadvantages  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  To  be  sure,  tliere  is  a  semblance  of  similarity 
between  the  two  nations,  inasmuch  as  they  belong,  in  the  main, 
to  the  same  stock.  Hence,  the  Japanese,  it  is  claimed,  can  under- 
stand the  Chinese  to  a  degree  not  possible  for  any  Occidental 
race,  and  vice  versa.    But  when  we  study  the  two  peoples  more 
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particukrly  as  they  are  at  present,  this  amiilarity  eeems  merel; 
BUperficdaL  Centuries  of  separate  and  independent  national  ex- 
i»t«noe  have  developed  two  radically  different  types  of  civiliza- 
lion  and  racial  characteristicB.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  have  no  common  medium  through  which  to  communicate 
their  thought  True,  Japan  has  adopted  many  of  the  Chinese 
charactergj  grafting  them,  as  it  were,  on  her  indigenous  figures. 
fiut  these  two  elements  of  the  Japanese  language^  thoroughly  as 
they  are  intermingled,  preserve  in  writing  and  oral  intercourse 
their  original  characters,  in  so  far  that  the  Chinese  "  word-charae- 
tCTs"  are  given  entirely  new  pronunciation,  while  the  Japanese 
phonetic  signs  are  thrown  into  sentences  to  knit  together  the 
Chinese  ideographs.  The  result  is  that,  when  spoken,  the  Jap- 
anese cannot  understand  a  word  of  Chinese,  and  vic^  verm;  while, 
in  written  language,  the  Chinaman  recognizes  his  own  charactei^ 
distributed  through  the  Japanese  sentence,  but  is  unable  to  grasp 
the  collective  sense. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  greatest  inconvenience  which  the  Chinese 
students  encounter  when  studying  in  Japan.  It  would,  perhaps, 
require  as  much  time  and  labor  for  the  Chinese  to  learn  spoken 
Japanese  as  to  acquire  any  modem  language  of  the  West,  al- 
though written  Japanese  would  he  acquired  somewhat  more  easily. 
Moreover,  aside  from  pseudo-patriotism  we  must  admit  that,  com- 
pared with  European  languages  and  their  literature,  our  language 
is  poor,  not  allowing  of  easy  and  free  expression  of  ideas  with  their 
developed  inflections.  Hence,  an  attempt  to  translate  scientific 
or  philosophical  works  from  any  of  the  Western  languages  into 
Japanese  is  fraught  with  difficulties  almost,  if  not  quite,  in- 
surmountable, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Japanese  language 
b  sufficiently  capable  of  development  and  modification  to  ^tisf}' 
the  requirements  of  a  higher  intellectual  culture.  It  is  not 
without  reluctance,  therefore^  that  we  require  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents to  spend  much  time  upon  the  Japanese  language.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  authoritative  works  of  the  West  are  not 
ts^nslated  into  the  Japanese  language,  and  it  is  only  through  the 
knowledge  of  Western  languages  that  the  Chinese  students  have 
access  to  the  masters  of  sdenoe  and  philosophy. 

But,  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  China's  new  civilization, 
Japan's  services  as  her  tutor  will  prove  invaluable.  The  unity 
of  politieal  and  economic  interests  between  the  two  nations  makes 
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the  Japanese  all  the  more  ardent  and  sympathetic  in  thAir  «fforli 
to  reach  the  Chinese.  With  her  population  of  four  hun< 
millionB  fully  modernized,  and  with  her  tremeiLdous  natural  re-^ 
flonrcae  fully  developed,  China  will  undoubtedly  furnish  a  wcm- 
derful  market,  where  Japan  could  procure  her  raw  materiaJa 
and  where  she  might  find  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  product*. 
Being  consdouB  of  this,  the  Japanese  are  looking  upon  China  aa 
their  future  political  and  economic  ally.  In  the  West,  the  China- 
man, whether  a  coolie  or  a  student,  is  looked  upon  with  r^ 
pugnance  and  contempt,  and  a  hundred  and  one  obsta^Jee  are 
thrown  in  his  way.  In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  welconied 
with  sympathy  and  deference.  As  she  advances  in  civilization  and 
culture,  China  might  perhaps  do  well  to  seek  in  the  Weet  a 
higher  grade  of  education;  meanwhile,  Japan  will  be  her  earnest 
and  sympathetic  tutor,  able  to  meet  aU  her  demands  for  some 
time  to  come. 


IV. 

The  significance  of  Japan's  educational  influence  upon  China 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  issuance,  in  the  latter  country,  of  an 
Imperial  decree  directing  that  students  studying  in  Japan  shall 
not  be  required  to  pass  the  provincial  examinations,  an  eesenliall 
preliminary  to  the  final  examination  in  Peking ;  and  thst  diplomas^ 
conferred  by  Japanese  schooh  and  colleges  should  rank  equally 
with  certificates  obtaioed  from  local  examiners  in  China.  In 
consequence  of  this  decree,  Chinese  graduates  from  Japaaeae 
schools  can  proceed  at  once  to  Peking  to  compete  for  the  much- 
coveted  degree  which  opens  the  door  to  the  highest  official  appoint^ 
tnents.  The  first  examination  under  the  new  system  was  held  in 
Peking  during  the  past  summer,  when  the  first  degree  waa  con- 
ferred upon  eight  and  the  second  degree  upon  four  students.' 
These  successful  candidates  have  already  been  assigned  to  their 
respective  offices,  having  again  gone  through  two  special  examina- 
tions within  the  palace  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  signal  departure  from  the  con- 
servative system  of  civil-service  examinations  is  not  difficult  to 
apprehend,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  venerable  competitiTe 
system,  having  a  record  of  some  ten  centuries,  haa  been  conducted 
on  a  basis  which  contributed  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  cultivation  of 
independent  thought  and  the  promotion  of  useful  learning,  atUl 
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Um  to  th«  production  of  efficient  officials,  able  to  cope  with  the 
growing  complexity  of  modem  govenunental  fimctioDs,  The 
ehortcomingB  of  the  iBBtitution  lie  in  the  curriculum  which  the 
couteetanta  are  required  to  pursue.  This,  in  common  with  many 
other  institutions  in  that  stagnant  country,  has  undergone  little 
or  DO  change  since  its  first  inauguration^  and  the  poor  pupils 
of  to-day  are  dragging  their  weary  feet  along  the  same  thorny, 
unprofitable  path  trodden  by  their  ancestors  of  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Consisting,  first  of  all,  of  committing  to  memory  the  canoni- 
cal books,  and  writing  an  infinitude  of  diversely  formed  charac- 
ters as  the  art  of  chirography;  and,  secondly,  in  studying  belles 
letires  and  composing  essays  on  politico-ethical  subjects,  setting 
forth  ideas  bequeathed  by  ancient  sages  and  savants,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  student  is  so  widely  removed  from  practical  purposes 
that,  when  finally  rewarded  with  the  meed  of  civil  office,  he  finds 
himself  quite  unacquainted  with  the  administrative  business  of 
the  government.  The  departure  from  this  abortive  curriculum 
and  the  substitution  of  modem  studies  as  the  basis  of  competition, 
will  realize  an  intellectual  revolution,  the  extent  and  results  of 
which  it  would  be  dilficult  to  foretell.  Like  the  man  in  the 
legend,  who,  needing  a  sewing-needle,  made  one  by  grinding  a 
crowbar  on  a  piece  of  granite,  the  Chinese  literati  have  wonder- 
ful power  of  patience,  which,  tnmed  into  a  right  channel,  should 
work  marvels  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  art  All  the 
zeal  and  ardor  which  the  students  have  hitherto  applied  to  the 
barren  study  of  chirography,  canonical  books,  and  belles  letires, 
will,  when  the  Peking  Government  remodels  the  entire  examina- 
tion system  on  this  new  basis,  be  deflected  to  the  pursuit  of 
modem  scientific  studies.  By  waiving  for  her  students  in  Japan 
the  usual  provincial  examinations,  the  Tsing  Dynasty  has  taken 
a  long  stride  towards  the  inauguration  of  a  modem  regime, 

V, 

No  one  has  been  more  instrumental  in  hastening  this  forward 
movement  than  Yuan  Shih-kai,  Viceroy  of  Chih-li,  the  metro- 
politan province  of  China.  A  staunch  antagonist  of  Japan  until 
a  iecade  ago  and  the  real  instigator  of  the  Chino^apanese  War, 
■a  tb€  minister  of  China  at  the  Seoul  court,  this  able  statatman, 
once  convinced  of  Japan's  ability  and  sincere  desire  to  rescue 
China  from  the  perils  of  Western  agigreasion,  has^  with  the  eym* 
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pathetic  asaistaiice  of  Japan,  conyefted  himseli  into  a  hmrbinger 
of  modern  civilization.  Ynan  Shih-kai  is  generally  recotgnized 
ns  the  ablest  stateeman  of  China  since  the  death  of  Li  Hung- 
change  his  master  in  statecraft  and  statesmanship.  Posaeniiig 
many  of  the  trait«  of  the  decea^^  statesman,  Yuan  ijs  a  resoi] 
ful  diplomat  and  a  man  of  broad  calibre  and  wide  riew-  Witib'' 
Bnsaia  the  npper,  and  Japan  the  nether,  millstone^  between  which 
the  Manchus  have  vainly  struggled,  this  tactful  Viceroy  had 
but  half-hearted  in  seeking  Japan^s  assistance  until  the  triompti 
ant  campaign  of  the  islanders  indisputably  demonstrated 
ability  to  checkmate  Hussian  aggression  in  the  Far  East*  Judg- 
ing from  his  recent  acts  and  movements^  the  Viceroy  is  now  a 
sincere  friend  of  Japan.  It  is  mostly  due  to  his  influence  th&t 
almost  two  hundred  Japanese  are  now  serving  the  central  ai 
provincial  governments  of  China  in  various  capacities.  Some 
them  are  teachers  in  colleges  and  schools,  some  militaiy  officers, 
some  polico  officials^  while  others  are  employed  ajs  financial  or 
economic  advisers. 

Foremost  in  the  reform  programme  conceived  by  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  is  the  diffusion  of  modem  education.  His  coveted  plan  is  to 
readjust  tlie  entire  educational  system  of  China  after  advanced 
principles  of  pedagogy,  Firgt  of  all,  he  will  try  his  plan  in  hitl 
own  province,  Chih-li,  and,  when  convinced  of  its  practicability, 
he  will  embark  on  the  gigantic  task  of  remodelling  the  education- 
al institutions  of  the  remaining  seventeen  provinces.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  plan,  the  Viceroy  turns  to  Japan  for  cooperation 
and  assistance.  It  is  assumed  that  Japan  has  not  only  imported, 
but  so  assimilated,  Western  civilization  as  to  make  it  adaptable  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  and  characteristics  of  the  nation.  West 
civilization,  having  thus  undergone  a  process  of  Orientalizatac 
at  the  hand  of  the  Japanese,  would,  it  is  held,  benefit  the  Ct 
rather  than  a  civilization  directly  imported  from  the  Occident. 
Following  the  plan  adopted  by  Japan  a  few  decades  ago,  Yuan  haaj 
already  established  a  normal  school  in  Pao-ting;  while,  with  a  viev 
to  reforming  the  police  eystem  of  his  province,  he  has  institiited 
a  school  for  training  the  police  officials. 

Not  only  is  Yuan  the  forerunner  of  educational  reform,  but 
be  is  alao  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  military  reform.  After 
organizing  his  provincial  army  in  accordance  with  the  Oerman 
and,  latterly^  after  the  Japanese  system^  he  haa  finally  expattisd 
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liis  proTUicial  standard  into  a  national  reform  inovement,  in  ae* 
eord&nee  Yritii  which  the  entire  country  h  divided  into  eix  military 
distrietB  euperviaed  by  a  general  staff.  This  plan  is  now  to  be 
reronatmcted ;  and  the  number  of  military  districts  will  be  in- 
creai*ecl  to  twenty,  each  ha\ing  four  regiments  of  infantry,  one 
regiment  of  ca^^alry,  an  engineer  corps  and  artillery  in  proportion. 
If  this  schedule  iB  carried  out  tlioroughly,  China  will  have  in 
five  years,  it  is  estimated,  500,000  trained  men  ready  for  service 
in  the  field*  The  importance  of  this  readjustment  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly,  inasmnch  aa  the  existing  provincial  armies, 
maintained  by  the  Viceroys  without  either  unity  or  harmony, 
are  utterly  unable,  in  case  of  such  emergencies  as  the  Boxer  dis- 
turbance, to  protect  trade  and  commerce,  which  the  great  trad- 
ing nations  are  justified  in  demanding.  Holding  military  power 
in  his  hands,  controlling  the  educational^  financial  and  judicial 
departments,  endowed  with  the  uncommonly  strong  will  essential 
to  a  reformer,  and,  what  is  of  greater  moment  in  a  despotic 
government,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Dowager  Empress,  Yuan  Shih-kai  may  find  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  execute  what  he  considers  imperative  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  his  country. 

VI. 
After  Yuan  Shih-kai,  Chang  Chih-tung  stands  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  present  reform  movement  in  China.  The 
Viceroy  of  the  two  great  southern  provinces,  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan, 
Chang  enjoys  power  second  to  none  of  the  eight  Viceroys  save  the 
Viceroy  of  the  metropolitan  province.  He  had  been  a  convert  to 
modernism  before  Yuan  Shih-kai  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
rusted  mediaevalism.  When  the  Emperor  Kuang-hsu  first  enunci- 
ated his  radical  but  untactful  meaFures  of  internal  reform, 
Chang  openly  declared  himself  ready  to  support  this  progressive 
ruler.  It  was  then  that  he  wrote  the  book  ''  Chun  Uioh  Pisn/* 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  ancient  ideas  and 
institutions.  It  was  a  critical  moment  when  the  conservatives 
were  bitterly  set  against  any  reform  that  savored  of  the  Occident, 
while  the  progressives,  fanned  by  the  host  of  "scoffers,'*  were 
ignorant  of  what  vns  radical  in  Chinese  affairs,  looking  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  venerable  literati  and  connoisseurs  imbued  with 
the  oracular  wisdom  contained  in  the  canomcal  books  of  the  an- 
cient sages.     A  collision  between  the  two  seemed  imminenl 
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Moved  by  this  perilous  sitoation,  Chang  sommofiied  all  bis 
patriotism  and  literary  talent  in  producing  "  Chun  Hioh  Pien/' 
The  book  was  hailed  by  the  liberals  with  wild  enthusiasm,  while 
the  author's  influence  and  personality,  coupled  with  his  elegant 
literary  style,  could  not  but  induce  even  the  most  obdurate  of 
conservatives  to  read  this  work  with  respect  and  attention.  Lojal 
to  the  moral  ideals  of  his  country,  the  Viceroy,  neverthele8B> 
shows  neither  hesitancy  nor  remorse  in  denouncing  the  wayward- 
ness of  his  country,  applying  the  lash  without  stint  upon  the 
backs  of  his  own  people  and  their  ruler. 

While  writing  "  Chun  Hioh  Pien"  Viceroy  Chang  was  placed 
in  an  extremely  dangerous  position.  Had  he  not  had  under  his 
command  a  powerful  army  with  modem  training,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  the  monstrous  coup  ffHat  of  the  Dowager  Empress^  and 
the  fiendish  deeds  of  Prince  Tuan,  would  have  involved  the  Vice- 
roy in  the  common  fate  which  overtook  the  members  of  the 
Reform  Party  who  dyed  the  scaffold  crimson  with  their  blood. 
And  yet  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  safely  r^nain  faitMul  to 
the  reformers  at  that  trying  moment  when  they  needed  his  as- 
sistance most  urgently,  and  the  hope  of  China's  regeneration, 
held  out  by  the  young  Emperor  Kuang-hsu,  passed  away  like  the 
trail  of  a  meteor.  But  the  five  odd  years  intervening  since  the 
Boxer  disturbance  have  wrought  a  signal  change.  Yuan  Shih- 
kai,  who,  as  the  Viceroy  of  Shan-tung,  was  then  not  entirely 
free  from  prejudice  against  Western  civilization,  is  now,  as  the 
more  powerful  Viceroy  of  Chih-li,  indisputably  an  earnest  herald 
of  modem  knowledge.  Thus,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  strong- 
est ofiBcial  who  ever  graced  a  Viceroy's  throne,  Chang  Chih-tung 
b^ins  to  realize  the  plan  which  he  laid  down  several  years  ago. 

Chang  is  perhaps  a  warmer  friend  of  Japan  than  Yuan.  It 
was  the  former  who  first  sent  students  to  Japan,  the  number 
from  his  province  now  totalling  almost  five  hundred.  Under  him 
scores  of  Japanese  instructors  are  teaching  in  various  coU^es  and 
schools  in  the  two  provinces  of  Hu-nan  and  Hu-peh,  while,  in  his 
provincial  government,  many  Japanese  officials  are  assisting  him 
in  various  capacities. 

vn. 

In  a  study  of  the  present  forward  movement  in  China,  the 
question  of  railroads  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  in  all  coun- 
tries the  railroad  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  effective  civilizing 
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agenciefl.  It  is  tme  that  the  Chinese  have  been  stubbornlj  ayerae 
to  the  extension  of  railways.  But  may  we  not  attribute  this 
sentiment  to  canaes  other  than  the  mere  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion prerailing  among  the  people?  Mr.  William  B.  Parsons, 
who  was  in  China  as  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  ^Vmerican  China 
Development  Company,  in  his  interesting  book  **An  American 
Engineer  in  China,"  tells  na  that  the  general  popular  oppoaition 
to  railways  in  China  is  two-sided,  being  partly  due  to  religious 
superstition  and  partly  to  the  fear  of  competition  against  manual 
labor.  That  is  true  enough.  But  in  addition  to  such  religious 
and  economic  reasons,  may  we  not  seek  some  political  reason 
wherein  we  can  more  heartily  sympathize  with  the  Chinese? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber what  a  significant  part  the  railways  have  played  in  the  ei- 
ecution  of  colonial  policies  enunciated  by  the  Powers,  and  es- 
pecially by  Russia,  in  the  Far  East,  like  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries of  yore,  who  went  forth  into  different  parts  of  the  world 
openly  bearing  the  standard  of  Christ,  but  in  reality  the  fore- 
runners of  the  conquistador,  the  railway  concessions  in  China 
have  been  wrung  from  the  ifanchu  Government  by  the  European 
Powers  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  means  of 
eommunication,  under  the  thin  guise  of  which  lurks  a  covetous 
desire  for  territorial  acquisition.  The  case  of  Manchuria  is  suf- 
ficient to  start  an  alarm  among  the  Chinese.  Spanning  the  Amoor 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manchuria,  the  great  Trans-Siberian 
railway  extended  itself  into  the  dominion  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
down  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  a  vast  territoi^  of  370,000  square 
miles  supporting  8,500,000  people  with  enormous  agricultural 
and  mineral  resourcee,  would  have  been  pemmnently  lost  to 
China,  had  not  the  little  warriors  of  Nippon  gallantly  taken  arma 
against  tJie  giant  intruder.  Nor  ia  Buaaia's  deeign  confined  to 
northern  China.  Paramount  behind  the  Belgian  syndicate  which 
procured  a  railroad  conceasion  from  Peking  to  Hankow,  it  is 
generally  believed,  is  the  influence  of  Russia,  whose  ambition  it  is 
either  to  form  ultimately  a  through  line  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  Yang-tze  River,  or  to  have  something  ready  to  offer  in 
trade  for  other  eonceasions  in  the  North  of  more  immediate 
benefit  to  h^eelf  and  of  a  less  menacing  nature  to  Great  Britain. 
This,  in  itself,  is  alarming  enough ;  but,  when  it  is  remarked  that 
the  whole  country  is  vivisected,  as  it  were,  by  six  different  forc'gn 
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nationB  into  so  many  fiections  of  railroad  conoeflSLOiU  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  toward  the  establiahment  of  ^^  epheree  of  influence^^ 
even  the  Chinaman  rube  his  sleepy  eyes  and  suspects  that  a  grsat 
menaoe  is  hovering  over  his  country. 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  Russia's  grasping  hand  was  frustrated 
in  Southern  Manchuria^  her  Eastern  China  Bailway  being  ceded 
to  Japan.    Notwithstanding  this,  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  system  still  traverses  the  territory  of  China,  and  in 
additicHi  Bussia  claims,  as  conceded,  branches  from  the  Belgian 
Bbuokow-Peldng  line,  aggregating  653  miles.    South  frcMn  Tien- 
tsin and  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  the  Oerman  influence 
is  paramount,  procuring  a  concesaioii  for  a  local  system  totalling 
some  375  miles,  together  with  another  concession  for  a  portion 
of  main  line  between  Tien-tsin  and  Ching-kiang,  reaching  a 
mileage  of  470.    The  trunk  and  branch  lines  approaching  Shang- 
hai belcmg  to  English  syndicates,  amounting  to  some  1,400  miles, 
besides  which  England  has  a  preponderating  share  in  the  Peking 
Syndicate,  an  Anglo-Italian  combination,  possessing  a  concession 
for  125  miles  in  the  provinces  of  Shan-si  and  Shen-si.    Through 
the  heart  of  China,  from  Peking  on  the  north  to  Hankow,  the 
metropolis  of  the  interior,  on  the  south,  a  Belgian  indicate  has 
completed  the  construction  of  a  trunk  line  extending  over  700 
miles,  in  which  France  and  Bussia  are  understood  to  have  a  large 
interest    From  Hankow  southward  as  far  as  Cantcm,  the  Ameri- 
can China  Development  Company  was  to  have  built  a  line  to  a 
length  of  918  miles,  the  concession  for  which  has  been  cancelled 
by  the  Chinese  Government.     Finally,  in  the  eztr^ne  south, 
France  has  a  concession  for  800  miles.     By  the  side  of  this 
enormous  mileage  covered  by  foreign  concessionaires,  the  Chinese 
Grovemment  holds  but  some  550  miles  of  railroad  already  con- 
structed.    Such  a  situation  is  both  anomalous  and  threatening. 
The  motives  of  the  European  Powers  in  exacting  railway  con- 
cessions from  the  Manchus  are  political  rather  than  commercial. 
Eager  to  establish  a  foothold  on  Chinese  territory,  they  vie  with 
each   other  in   seizing  advantageous  positions.     The  railroads 
constructed  under  such  circumstances  would  be  like  cords  of 
steel  ever  tightening  round  the  inert  Empire.    With  this  record 
of  foreign  concessions  before  us,  is  it  just  to  put  all  the  blame  at 
the  door  of  the  Chinaman  alone  for  the  troubles  and  dilBculties 
encountered   in   the   construction   of   railways   in   China?     In 
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jufltice,  tha  Chiiminaii's  antipathy  to  the  railroad  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  his  ignoranoe  or  superstitioQ  only. 

Since  China  bought  up  the  HanJcow-Cantoa  conceasicnii  she 
faafi  also  been  n^otiating  with  Englaud  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
Tien-tain-Chin-kiang  eoncefision,  in  which  Germany  has  a  large 
share.  The  British  Government  has  replied  that  it  is  willing  to 
comply  with  ('hina*B  request,  provided  Germany  agrees  to  re- 
linquish her  share.  This  cancellation  movement  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  mere  maniiestatian  of  anti-foreign  spirit,  accompanied 
by  no  practical  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  build 
railways  of  their  own,  A  recent  report  from  Canton  to  the  effect 
that  the  rush  of  applicants  for  shares  of  the  Hankow-Canton  rail- 
way was  so  great  that  the  streets  were  blocked  with  Chinese,  is 
a  most  emphatic  evidence  that  the  natives  no  more  cherish  preju- 
dice against  the  railway,  "  One  of  the  first  steps  toward  the 
realization  of  our  new  national  ideas,"  saya  Sir  Chentung  Liang- 
cheng,  the  Chinese  IMinister  at  Waahington,  *'  would  be  the  con- 
struction, under  Chinese  auspices,  of  a  great  trunk  line  to  traverse 
the  central  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  China  from  Canton  to 
Peking."  The  day  when  the  Chinese  Government,  having  bought 
a  railroad,  threw  rails,  cars  and  locomotives  into  the  river,  as 
happened  in  the  ease  of  the  Wu-sung  line  in  1877,  has  passed, 
never  to  return^  and  the  time  seems  really  at  hand  when  the  actual 
syatem  covering  the  Empire  with  its  lacework  of  steel  may  not  be 
projected  on  paper  alone,  but  in  actual  process  of  coostruction. 

It  would  doubtless  be  raah  to  expect  a  nation  comprising  near- 
ly one-third  of  the  human  race  to  cast  off  in  &  day  the  lethargy 
of  centuries.  Many  a  generation  shall  have  passed  ere  it  has 
transformed  itself  inti?  a  new  life;  but  that  it  is  under  a  sure 
process  of  transformation,  there  is  hardly  room  to  doubt. 

When  China,  invigorated  and  enlightened,  with  her  vast  nat- 
aral  resources  exploited,  her  enormous  population  rouaed  from 
the  torpor  of  the  past,  her  army  and  navy  recast  after  advanced 
models,  shall  have  formed  an  enienU  cordiaU  with  Japan,  bound 
to  develop  sooner  or  later  int^  a  political  and  economic  alliance, 
the  Mikado's  subjects  will  begin  to  realize  that  the  twelve  hun- 
dred million  ^en  and  eighty  thousand  lives  lost  in  the  recent  war 
w«re  sacrificed  for  an  issue  vastly  greater  than  they  dreamed  of. 

E.  K.  KlWAXAMI. 
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.    IN  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  PRISON. 

BT  THOMAS  SPBBD  KOSBY^  PABDON  ATTORNEY  TO  THB  GOYBSKOB 

OF  KISSOUBL 


Thb  Missouri  State  Prison  is  the  largest  penitentiary  in  Uim 
XTnited  States.  Here  are  confined  more  conyicts  than  will  be 
found  in  any  other  American  State  Prison.  Those  States  which 
have  a  criminal  population  in  any  wise  approaching  that 
of  Missouri  have  provided  two  or  more  prisons  for  their  keepings 
whereas  Missouri  confines  all  her  criminals  in  the  penal  in- 
stitution at  Jefferson  City. 

From  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  convicts  are  received 
at  this  institution  every  year,  and  at  no  time  during  the  past 
twelve  years  has  the  population  of  this  prison  been  less  than  two 
thousand.  This  city  of  crime,  consisting  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand felons,  convicted  of  eighty-five  different  felonies,  presents 
to  the  criminologist  a  field  most  interesting  because  of  its  siase, 
and  most  instructive  because  of  its  representative  character. 

Less  than  half  the  number  received  at  this  institution  are 
native-bom  Missourians.  Of  the  1,794  convicts  received  dur- 
ing a  recent  two-year  period,  but  819  were  bom  in  Missouri. 
The  remaining  975  came  from  every  State  in  the  Union  excepting 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada  and  New  Sbmpshire.  Every  other  one 
of  the  remaining  States  was  represented,  as  was  also  the  Indiaji 
Territory  and  tiie  District  of  Columbia,  and  thirteen  foreign 
countries  besides.  Of  this  number,  but  80  were  females,  and  only 
27  of  the  80  were  white  women.  Of  the  males,  523,  or  nearly* 
one-third,  were  negroes. 

The  most  strUdng  feature  of  this  immense  criminal  population 
is  the  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  young  men,  785  of  the 
number  ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
age  of  greatest  criminality  is  shown  to  be  the  period  between  the 
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ag«e  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years,  inclnsive;  the  tecond  great- 
est period  of  criminality  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty;  and  the  third  is  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twen^ 
yeara.  The  fourth  period  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  from 
the  age  of  thirty-five  onward  the  tendency  to  crime  seema  to 
decreaae  with  the  increase  of  age. 

Of  the  1,794  convicts,  627,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  of 
the  ages  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  botti  inclusive.  Of  thia 
number,  96  were  twenty  years  of  age;  98  were  twenty-one;  104 
were  twenty-two;  132  were  twenty- three ;  101  were  twenty-four; 
and  96  were  twenty-five.  It  thus  appears  that  the  age  of  great- 
eat  criminality  in  the  period  of  greatest  criminality  is  twenty- 
three.  Of  this  younger  and  most  numerous  daas  of  criminals, 
404  of  the  627  (or  nearly  two-thirda)  had  committed  crimes  <rf 
violence,  such  as  homicides,  assaults  with  intent  to  kill,  burglaries^ 
etc.,  the  remaining  223  having  committed  crimes  such  as  larceny, 
forgery,  and  other  crimes  not  involving  the  use  of  physical 
violence.  It  is  thus  shown  that,  in  the  period  of  greatest  crimin- 
al activity,  crimes  of  the  daring  and  adventurous  sort  are  most 
frequent  Singularly  enough,  it  appears  that  the  crimes  in- 
volving the  sexual  passions  are  proportionately  small  among 
this  class  of  criminals.  Out  of  a  total  of  135  crimes  of  this 
character,  only  30  were  committed  by  persons  within  the  age  of 
greatest  criminality.  ThuB,  although  committing  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  crimes  within  the  given  period,  the 
persons  within  this  class  committed  lees  than  one-fourth  of  the 
•exual  crimes. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  1,794  convicts  had  learned  any  trade 
or  profession,  1,198  giving  their  occupation  as  that  of  day 
laborers,  and  107  more  giving  their  occupation  as  that  of  shoe- 
making;  but,  among  the  shoemakers,  there  was  a  great  proportion 
of  ex-convicts,  who  had  learned  shoemaking  in  the  prison  shoe- 
factories,  but  who  in  the  beginning  had  no  occupation.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  i^  that  the  trades  and  professions  usually 
act  as  deterrents  against  crime.  Of  the  trades  and  professions, 
gemerally,  no  one  class  seemed  to  be  more  criminal  than  another, 
the  remaining  489  convicts  being  divided  among  66  trades  and 
professiona. 

Intemperate  habits  of  life  were  not  so  much  in  evidence  as 
might  have  been  expected,  858  (or  nearly  one-half)  having  led 
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Thb  Miflfiouri  State  PriBon  is  tlie  largest  penitentiary  in  tfaa 
TJBited  States.  Here  are  confined  more  convicts  than  will  bt 
found  in  any  other  American  State  Prison.  Those  States  which 
have  a  criminal  popnlation  in  any  wise  approaching  that 
of  Missouri  have  provided  two  or  more  prisons  for  their  keepings 
whereas  Missouri  confines  all  her  criminals  in  the  penal  in- 
stitution at  Jefferson  City. 

From  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  convicts  are  received 
at  this  institution  every  year,  and  at  no  time  during  the  past 
twelve  years  has  the  population  of  this  prison  been  less  than  two 
thousand.  This  dty  of  crime,  consisting  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand telonB,  convicted  of  eighty-five  different  felonies,  presents 
to  the  criminologist  a  field  most  interesting  because  of  its  size, 
and  most  instructive  because  of  its  representative  character. 

Less  than  half  the  number  received  at  this  institution  are 
native-bom  Missourians.  Of  the  1,794  convicts  received  dur- 
ing a  recent  two-year  period,  but  819  were  bom  in  Missouri. 
The  remaioing  975  came  from  every  State  in  the  Union  excepting 
Idaho,  Montuia,  Nevada  aad  New  Sbmpshire.  Every  other  one 
of  the  remaining  States  was  represented,  as  was  also  the  Indiaji 
Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thirteen  foreign 
countries  besides.  Of  this  number,  but  80  were  females,  and  only 
27  of  the  80  were  white  women.  Of  the  males,  523,  or  nearly* 
one-third,  were  negroes. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  immense  criminal  population 
is  the  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  young  men,  785  of  the 
number  ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
age  of  greatest  criminality  is  shown  to  be  the  period  between  the 
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Among  the  number  which  constituted  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent inquiry,  1^689  were  native  -  bom  Americans,  while  the  m- 
maining  105  came  from  Mexico,  Australia,  Canada,  Austria, 
Denmark,  England,  Germany,  Prance,  Ireland,  Italy,  Scotland, 
Russia  and  Switzeriand;  Germany  leading  with  37,  Canada 
coming  next  with  16,  England  following  with  10,  and  Ireland 
being  fourth  with  8.  Scotland  and  Bussia  each  had  7,  Austria 
6,  Prance  4,  Italy  and  Denmark  3  each,  Mexico  2,  and  Australia 
and  Switzeriand  1  each. 

The  foreign-born  population  of  the  State  was  216,379,  and  the 
native-born  population  2,890,286,  It  thus  appears  that  of  the 
foreign-bom  population  .0049  per  cent,  are  convicts,  while  the 
felons  of  the  native-born  population  number  .0058  per  cent.  In 
other  wordB,  49  in  every  ten  thousand  foreigners  committed 
felonies  while  crimes  of  the  same  class  were  committed  by  58 
in  every  ten  thousand  of  the  native-bom  populatiom.  The 
foreign-bom  population  of  the  State  aggregates  about  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  percentage  of  foreign-bora 
convicts  received  during  the  two-year  period  was  6.9  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number  of  convicts  received  during  that  period. 
If  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  criminality  among  the  foreign- 
bom  people  of  thig  country  than  is  found  among  the  native 
American  population,  the  fact  is  not  shown  by  these  statistice. 

The  current  theory  that  criminality  is  greatest  in  the  larger 
centres  of  population  m  borne  out  by  the  Missouri  gtatiatics.  Of 
the  1,794  convicts  under  investigation,  one-third  came  from  cities 
containing  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

Of  the  1,794,  1,550  were  in  prison  for  ihe  first  term;  191  for 
the  second  term,  41  for  the  third  term,  9  for  the  fourth  term, 
2  for  the  fifth  term  and  1  for  the  sixth  term.  Thus,  86  pcr*cent. 
were  first-termers ;  that  is  to  say,  86  men  in  every  hundred  were 
never  in  the  penitentiary  before.'  Of  the  remaining  14  per  cent 
who  were  old  offenders,  191,  or  dver  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  were  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  second  time,  while  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  li  per  cent,  were  in  for  the  third  time.  It 
may  therefore  be  concluded  that  a  large  proportion  of  thoee  who 
undergo  a  sentence  in  the  penitentiary  are  deterred  from  again 
committing  crime,  and  are  converted  again  to  law  and  order. 

Thoicas  Spekd  Mosbt. 
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BY  YRBDSRIO  TABEB  OOOPES,  ABRAHAM  CAHAK,  BRAKDBB 
KATTHXW8  AND  LAWBBNCB  GILMAK. 


"ITALIAN  BOMANOS  WBITBBS.''* 

It  is  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Howells  heralded  the  advent  of 
Oiovanni  Yerga  as  a  new  force  in  realistic  fiction.  It  is  ten 
years  since  Continental  critics  hailed  Gkibriele  d'Annnnzio  as  the 
prophet  of  a  new  Latin  Renaissance.  More  recently,  through  the 
interpretations  of  Signora  Dnse,  these  two  names  have  grown  fa- 
miliar to  the  public  ear ;  they  are  the  sole  familiar  landmarks  in  an 
unexplored  territory.  If  a  translator  is  rash  enough  to  put  into 
English  a  volume  by  Orazia  Deledda,  let  us  say,  or  Matilde  Serao, 
his  best  chance  of  winning  a  hearing  is  to  proclaim  the  former  a 
Sardinian  Yerga,  and  announce  the  latter  as  the  author  to  whom 
d'Annunzio  dedicated  his  first  novel.  But^  aside  from  the  authors 
of  **  Cavalleria  Busticana  '*  and  "  La  Qiooonda,*'  there  is,  both  in 
England  and  America,  not  only  a  pervading  ignorance  of  contem- 
porary Italian  fiction,  but  an  equally  general  lack  of  curiosity. 
Consequently,  any  book  which  successfully  fulfils  the  task  that 
Dr.  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard  presumably  set  himself  in  his 
"Italian  Romance  Writers,*'  any  book  which  adequately  reveals 
the  strength  and  originality  and  poetic  beauty  of  the  younger 
school  of  fiction  in  Italy,  and  inspires  us  with  a  curiosity  to  know 
more  of  it,  is  a  work  eminently  worth  the  doing. 

Such  a  book,  however,  to  be  well  done,  should  aim  to  accom- 
plish three  separate  things.  It  should,  first  of  all,  lay  before  us, 
briefly  and  clearly,  the  evolution  of  a  particular  form  of  literature 
in  a  particular  coimtry,  its  debt  to  foreign  influences  and  its 
internal  development.    Secondly,  it  should  show  the  relation  of 

*'*  Italian  Romance  Writers."  By  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard.  New 
York:  Brentano's. 
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Italian  fiction  to  Italian  life;  should  seek  the  key-note  of  the 
Italian  temperament,  and  ahow  how  far  the  native  writers  truth- 
fully reflect  it*  And,  finally,  it  should  seek  to  make  quite  clear 
the  aims  and  tendencief^  and  relatiye  importance  of  the  authors 
chosen  for  diBcuspion.  It  is  profitable  to  ask  ourselves  how  far 
Dr.  Kennard*6  book  performs  this  threefold  task. 

Aside  from  his  needlessly  pedantic  introduction.  Dr.  Kennard 
has  written  in  a  popular  and  entertaining  style,  keeping  himself 
in  the  background,  and  allowing  the  novelists  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, in  the  form  of  well-chosen  eitractB  and  sympathetic  sum- 
maries. It  ie  his  introduction  which  is  intended  to  accomplish 
two  of  the  three  purposes  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  book.  He  deprecates  any  intention  of 
retracing  modern  romance  throngh  story,  tale  and  fable,  to  its 
earliest  origins,  yet  he  begins  with  **  Daphnis  and  Chloe,**  **  The 
Golden  Ass  *'  of  Apuleius  and  the  **  Satine "  of  Petronius,  in- 
dulging in  generalities  that  are  quite  true  about  Apuleius,  but  not 
at  all  true  regarding  Petronins.  Chaucer  and  Brantdme  and 
Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  "Robinson 
Crusoe  "  and  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  **  besprinkle  the  pages  with  cap- 
itals and  italics,  merely  to  prove  a  thesis  which  might  almost 
have  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom — ^that  the  Italian  novel  of  to- 
day is  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  Boccaccio  and  Bandello,  but  an 
imported  form,  borrowed  from  the  English  and  the  French,  He 
does  show,  in  a  rather  interesting  manner,  the  reciprocal  connec- 
tion between  the  political  and  Literary  movements  during  the 
Eisorgimenta,  making  clear  how  such  a  book  aa  Manzoni^s 
"  Promessi  Sposi "  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  times.  But 
where  Dr.  Kennard  signally  misses  his  opportunity  is  in  neglect- 
ing to  trace  the  influence  which  Maupassant  and  Zola,  Tolstoi 
and  Sudermann  and  Ibsen,  have  successively  exerted  upon  the 
development  of  contemporary  fiction  in  Italy.  He  rightly  points 
out  that  the  dominant  note  in  Italian  literature  to-day  is  that  of 
individualism.  But  he  seems  to  miss  the  point,  that  it  is  the 
tendency  to  take  the  best  wherever  they  find  it,  in  France  or 
Germany  or  Russia,  that  hm  given  Italian  individualism  its  variety 
and  its  strength.  Verga's  similarity  to  Zola  is  worth  studying, 
as  well  as  his  points  of  difference ;  even  though  Dr*  Kennard  does 
not  think  so.  Matilde  Serao  did  some  of  her  most  remarkable 
and  virile  work  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Rougon  Ma<y 
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quart  seriefl.  "Paeee  di  Cnccagna,'^  "Conquiata  di  Boma," 
"  Riccardo  Joanna  *'  come  nearer  to  the  Zolaeeqiie  type  of  epic 
novel  than  any  other  works  yet  written  by  a  woman.  Dr.  Ken- 
nard  diflniseee  them  as  mere  coUectionfl  of  episodes,  unworthy 
the  name  of  novel.  He  fails  to  realize  that  in  these  bootks  the 
protagonist  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman^  but  a  symbolic  thing — the 
gambling  craze,  the  corruption  of  political  life,  the  venality  of 
the  public  press;  just  as,  in  2k)la,  it  is  the  stock  exchange,  the 
markets,  the  department  store. 

The  second  point  that  Dr.  Kennard  emphasizes  in  his  introduc- 
tion is  the  difficulty  which  confronts  a  foreigner  in  attempting 
to  criticise  the  literature  of  a  race  whose  soul  he  but  half  under- 
stands. Much  that  he  says  in  this  connection  is  quite  true;  the 
Italian  ideal  is  radically  different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal; 
the  beaul7  of  the  material  world  is  more  often  their  theme  than 
that  of  the  spiritual  world;  or,  as  he  most  aptly  puts  it,  "the 
craving  for  sensuous  beauty,  the  glory  in  pagan  ideals,  the  artist 
careful  only  for  the  precepts  of  his  art,  is  the  true  Italian  type, 
whether  expressed  by  chisel,  brush  or  pen.^'  It  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Kennard  himself  feels  this  difficulty  of  understanding  an 
alien  temperament,  and  struggles  with  it.  But  at  least  he  makes 
one  thing  very  clear:  that  the  Italian  writers  have  faithfully  and 
triumphantly  put  into  their  ))ooks  those  very  thoughts  and  ideals 
that  differentiate  Italian  life,  outside  of  books,  from  the  life  of 
every  other  race.  To  succeed  in  seizing  the  spirit  of  a  race,  a 
tribe,  a  city,  and  put  it  into  a  novel  so  faithfully  that  all  who  read 
will  say,  "This  is  the  very  essence  of  Italian  life,  Sicilian  life, 
Neapolitan  life,  and  of  no  other  life  in  the  world,"  is  a  triumph 
of  as  high  an  order  as  any  novelist,  even  the  greatest,  need  seek. 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  author  of  "  Italian  Romance  Writers '' 
has  the  air  of  regarding  this  very  fidelity  to  life  as  a  sort  of 
defect,  a  note  of  inferiority  in  the  Italian  novelists.  Now  and 
then,  he  throws  out  a  covert  sneer  at  "  literary  photography  " ; 
he  expects  a  painter  "  to  create  a  higher  form  of  life,  a  grander 
reality/'  In  other  words,  he  quarrels  with  the  Italian  novelists 
because  they  do  not  emphasize  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of 
life.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that,  in  German  and  English 
fiction,  religious  and  metaphysical  problems  have  their  proper 
place,  because  they  reflect  the  more  serious  thought  of  the  people 
themselves;  while,  in  Italy,  that  same  class  of  problems  would 
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•eem  distorted  and  untrue  to  life,  becanse  they  would  not  fit  into 
the  social  framework:  they  would  not  strike  tlie  key-note  of  tlie 
Italian  tempeTUDent 

Lastly,  Dt.  Eennard  haa  not  defined  clearly  in  his  criticisnii 
the  relative  value  tliat  he  attaches  to  the  nine  contemporary 
writers  whom  he  has  selected  for  detailed  examination.  One  ia 
not  inclined  to  take  issue  with  his  selection  of  theec  nine;  al- 
though it  seems  rather  incongruous  to  find  Capuana  omitted, 
when  he  might  so  much  more  easily  have  disp^ised  with  Enrico 
Annibale  Butti, — Bntti,  who  has  claimed  notiee  mainly  as  a 
follower  of  d'Annunzio,  and  Dr.  Kennard  robs  him  even  of  this 
claim.  Bnt^  really,  there  are  to-day  only  three  leaders :  Verga, 
the  exponent  of  that  special  type  of  Italian  realism  known  aa 
"  veri&m  " ;  FogaJtraro,  who  stands  for  spiritism,  and  wonld  have 
our  morals,  our  religion,  our  social  and  political  economy,  all 
settled  for  us  in  the  pages  of  the  novel ;  and  finally,  d'Annnnzio, 
the  high-priest  of  artistic  beauty,  the  leader  of  the  psychological 
and  symbolic  movement.  All  other  contemporary  novelists  have 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  come  under  the  influence  of  one  or 
more  of  these  three.  Dr.  Kennard  concedes  the  high  order  of 
art  of  Verga  and  d'Annunzio,  bnt  he  concedes  it  grudgingly: 
Verga  is  '*  a  master  of  his  art,  a  pioneer  of  realistic  fiction,  .  .  . 
Btrivmg  truly  to  comprehend  and  describe  life."  D'Annunzio  is 
*'  a  factor  in  modem  literature  with  which  we  mnst  reckon,"  a 
"  great  artist,  but  a  little  man,"  The  real  reason  for  Dr.  Ken- 
nard*s  frequent  lack  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  is  nowhere 
clearly  stated,  but  it  is  to  l»e  found  latent  throughout  the  book, — 
a  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  Zola  and  the  naturali^ic  movement; 
a  movement  which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  practically 
all  the  prominent  Italian  writers,  with  the  one  exception  of  F<^aZ' 
r^ro,  and  Fogazzaro  is  the  one  writer  upon  whom  Dr,  Kennard 
bestows  cordial  and  unqualified  praise.  Yet,  even  in  one's  an- 
tipathies, one  is  expected  to  show  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
detaila.  But  regarding  Zola  Dr.  Kennard  does  not  show  such 
knowledge.  In  the  one  illustration  that  he  takes  from  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  series — that  of  a  child  who  is  shocked  by  the  revela- 
tion of  her  mother^s  sin,  and  in  consequence  sickens  and  dies, — 
he  refers  to  the  child  as  **  little  Pauline."  Of  course,  he  must 
have  had  in  mind  Jeanne,  the  daughter  of  H^l^ne  Mouret,  in 
**  Une  Page  d*Amour/*  Frederio  Tabbb  Coopb. 
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"the  dawn  in  busqia/**' 

BusAiAK  conditional  and  Eussian  human  nature  are  bo  unlike 
our  own  that  one  often  findfi  it  next  to  impogsible  to  translate 
them  into  terras  of  our  point  of  view.  As  a  consequence,  the  news- 
paper despatches  Uirough  which  we  follow  from  day  to  day  the 
hii?tOTieal  drama,  so  full  of  poetry  and  of  pathos,  which  is  now 
being  enacted  in  the  unhappy  Northern  Empire  leave  us  with  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  vagiiene^  or  perplexity.  Perhaps  the  only 
caiie  in  which  Eussian  life  seems  real  to  the  Western  reader  is 
when  it  is  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  those  highly  visualized 
and  convincingly  anal}iical  pictures  which  mark  the  better  class 
of  Ettssian  literature.  In  many  respects,  **  The  Dawn  in  Eussia/* 
by  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  although  essentially  a  collection  of  news- 
paper letters  written  in  St,  Petersburg,  Moscow,  the  Baltic 
Provinces  and  Odessa  during  the  most  eventful  months  of  last 
winter,  is,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest  approach  to  that  type  of 
literature  among  all  the  accounts  of  the  Eussian  struggle  for  free- 
dom published  in  this  country  or  in  England, 

That  the  author  was  a  straxiger  in  the  country  which  forms  the 
subject  of  his  narrative  seems  to  have  been  an  advantage  rather 
than  an  obstacle.  It  was  so  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  enabling 
him  to  view  things  with  the  impartiality  and  perspective  of  the 
outsider;  but  abo  because  it  gave  him  access  to  scenes  from  which 
the  native  observer  was  excluded  by  the  Tsar's  bayoneta.  While 
in  Moscow,  he  was  continua.lly  rooming  about  in  those  spots  where 
Dubasoff's  dragoons  and  infantry  turned  the  gutters  into  streama 
of  blood,  without  discriminating  between  the  intellectual  young 
man  or  girl,  whom  it  wa^  legitimate  to  set  down  for  a  revolutionist, 
and  the  old  woman  who  was  hurrying  home  with  the  family  pro- 
visions. As  an  obvious  foreigner,  Mr.  Nevinson  was  only  molested 
to  the  extent  of  being  searched  some  half  a  dozen  times  within  bo 
many  blocks.  Moreover,  if  there  were  Euasian  writers  who  saw 
as  much  as  he  did  and  who  retained  their  life  and  liberty  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  the  Moscow  barricades,  the  Liberal 
papers,  in  which  the  full  truth  of  these  events  would  have  been 
published,  were  mostly  closed.  I  say  **  immediately/*  because  in 
revolutionary  times  exciting  occurrences  succeed  one  another  with 
such  rapidi^  as  to  turn  the  most  sensational  episode  of  jeeter- 
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day  into  a  happemng  of  the  faded  past  for  which  the  reading 
public  haB  neither  time  nor  intereet.  Russian  literature  will 
scarcely  take  up  the  present  revolation  before  its  last  battle  has 
been  fought  Just  now,  the  country's  writers  are  too  busy 
making  history  to  write  it.  Thus^  the  three  chapters  in  Mr. 
Nevinson's  book  which  are  concerned  with  the  Moscow  conflict, 
when  Admiral  Dubasoff,  the  Governor  -  General  of  the  ancient 
capital,  outdid  the  sickening  atrocities  with  which  the  Paris  Com- 
mune was  stamped  underfoot,  will  remain,  for  a  long  time  to  come^ 
the  most  graphic  and  veracious  account  of  those  days  of  horror  not 
only  in  English,  but  also  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

This  admiral,  whose  previous  title  to  glor}%  it  may  be  recalled, 
was  based  on  his  "  victory  '*  over  the  fishermen  he  shot  down  off 
Hull,  England,  mistaking  their  smacks  for  Japanese  torpedo-boats, 
had  some  of  the  captured  revolutionists  "  strapped  to  a  board,"  as 
Mr.  Nevinson  tells  us,  "and  handed  over  to  the  executioner  to 
be  *  broken  up/  .  .  ,  Their  bones  were  smashed,  their  legs  and 
arms  lopped  off  with  swords,  and  it  did  not  take  them  very  long  to 
die,"  In  fairness  to  Admiral  Dubasoff  it  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  one  of  the  tidbits  of  the  bloody  feast  with  which 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  over  the  revolutionists.  A  more  com- 
mon proceeding  was  for  them  to  be  simply  shot — without  trial,  of 
course — in  batches  of  sixteen  or  more, 

**  The  work-people  were  set  in  a  row  before  the  firing  party,  and  were 
driven  forward  three  at  a  time.  Three  by  three  they  were  shot  down 
before  the  eyes  of  othenL  The  heap  of  dead  increased.  Three  more  were 
driven  forward  to  increaae  it.  In  the  case  of  two  workmen,  suspected  of 
being  leaders,  there  was  a  variety  in  the  proceedings,  perhaps  by  way  of 
a  practical  joke.  They  were  ordered  by  the  officer  to  walk  round  a  comer 
of  the  augar  mill.  They  went  carelessly,  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  when  they  turned  the  comer  they  were  faced  by  eight 
toldiera  standing  at  the  present  In  an  instant  they  fell  dead,  and  their 
bodta  remained  for  a  long  time  lying  on  the  ground  for  all  passers-by 
to  aee.  Such  executions  continued  among  these  factories  for  more 
tliaii  a  week,  and  the  numbers  of  thosa  poor  and  uneducated  men  and 
women  who  died  for  their  protest  against  despotism  will  never  be 
known," 

A  little  boy  was  bayoneted  to  death  in  the  presenca  of  hia 
father,  because  he  had  shaken  his  fist  at  the  soldiers  through  a 
window ;  a  well-known  phygician,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
revolutioQ  but  tliought  it  hit  duty  to  give  aid  to  the  wounded, 
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was  treacherously  shot  in  the  back  by  an  officer;  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Bed  Cross  were  slaughtered  by  the  score;  school  children 
were  chopped  to  death  or  maimed^  because  ^^  they  had  the  rey(du- 
tionary  look  in  their  eyes/^ 

The  atrocities  of  Moscow  were  duplicated  in  the  Baltic  ProT- 
inces  under  General  OrlofiF^  with  whose  ^^ bloody  assize''  our 
author  makes  us  acquainted  in  a  separate  chapter.  The  book  also 
contains  admirable  sketches  of  the  domestic  life  of  ^^a  nest  of 
nobles/'  of  the  working-people  and  the  peasantry.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  a  starving,  sweet-tempered  village  family,  **with  the 
marks  of  passionate  labor  upon  them,  and  their  five  children 
growing  up  round  their  knees."  Their  horse  had  been  sold  to  pay 
taxes.  Yety  when  a  neighbor,  who  is  still  poorer  than  they,  calls 
at  their  cabin,  they  slip  part  of  their  scanty  supply  of  food  into 
his  sack.  ^^  Certainly,  it  did -seem  incredible,"  the  English  ob- 
server of  these  scenes  exclaims,  ^^  that  these  were  just  the  people 
who  are  marched  ofF  to  the  village  police-court^  are  tied  face  down- 
wards to  a  sloping  bench,  have  their  clothes  turned  up  and  are 
flogged  with  whips  or  rods  by  officials  and  police,  because  they 
cannot  pay  the  taxes  for  the  Japanese  War  or  for  the  interest 
on  the  French  loans."  There  is  an  excellent  description  of  pub- 
lic meetings,  at  one  of  which  Mr.  Nevinson  met  Father  Gapon,  for 
whom  the  police  were  then  searching  the  capital. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  volume  is 
the  one  which  is  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  the  sons  of  the 
peasants  or  city  workmen,  who,  when  clad  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Tsar,  shoot  at  their  own  brethren  merely  because  "obedience 
is  only  a  temptation  to  sloth,  and  it  becomes  almost  irresistible 
when  the  temptation  is  supported  by  fear  of  death."  But  political 
and  economic  oppression  has  set  the  nation  thinking,  and  "  where 
people  think  liberty  must  come."  The  number  of  soldiers  who  are 
exempt  from  the  temptation  of  obedience  and  the  fear  of  death 
is  continually  growing.  Each  suppressed  mutiny  is  succeeded  by 
several  new  ones. 

Mr.  Nevinson's  chapters  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  Tsar's 
promise  of  free  speech  was  still  partially  fulfilled,  and  the  coun- 
try, after  having  been  gagged  for  centuries,  was  intoxicated  by  the 
soimd  of  its  own  voice  and  "  revelling  in  a  spiritual  debauch  of 
words."  The  subject  of  newspapers,  and  of  labor-unions;  the  ex- 
altation and  self-sacrifice  of  educated  boys  and  girls;  the  all- 
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jKTvadiDg  melancholy  of  Rusaian  life  as  it  nianifeet^  itself  iu  the 
music  and  the  literature  of  the  nation — all  thia  is  treated  with  the 
sympathetic  insight  and  the  charming  sincerity  of  true  art,  yet 
with  a  conversational  infonnality,  liberally  interspersed  with 
humor,  which  gives  the  reader  a  pleasing  s^ise  of  intimacy  with 
the  writer,  as  well  as  with  irreaistible  subject. 

Abraham  Cahak, 


**A   HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   PROSODT."* 

With  the  obvious  exception  of  Mr,  Andrew  Lang,  there  is  no 
British  man  of  letters  more  copious  or  more  multifarious  than 
Mr,  George  Satntsbury.  He  is  ever  ready  to  write  with  equal 
interest  and  with  equal  energy  upon  the  history  of  criticiam  or 
upon  the  art  of  cookery.  The  boundaries  of  his  reading  are  wide- 
flung;  his  industry  is  indefatigable;  and  his  individuality  of 
opinion  is  independent  to  the  very  verge  of  freakishneas, — from 
which  he  is  preserved  only  by  his  robuat  common  sense.  This 
opinionated  individuality  is  probably  responsible  for  the  bel- 
ligerent tone  he  affect?.  He  is  forever  warding  and  fending,  as 
though  painfully  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  attack.  He  is 
eager  to  parry  even  before  the  thrust.  In  the  present  volume, 
for  example,  there  is  a  constant  girding  at  the  phoneticians 
ad  a  persistent  scoffing  at  modern  linguistic  scholarship:  but 

good  workman  is  not  knowTi  by  the  chips  on  his  shoulder. 

While  the  temper  of  the  book  is  often  unduly  aggresaive,  the 
style  is  also  open  to  reproach  for  its  lack  of  simplicity  and  of 
directness.  The  reader  gets  the  impression  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
doing  its  work  sturdily;  but  the  results  of  this  cerebration  are 
not  presented  as  persuasively  as  they  might  be.  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
manner  of  writing  is  allusive  and  parenthetical  beyond  all  meas- 
ure; and  his  trick  of  sprinkling  foreign  words  and  phraaea  over 
his  pages  is  unfailingly  irritating.  That  waa  a  hostile  critic 
who  once  dismissed  Mr,  Saintsburj's  style  as  "  a  piebald  jargon'*; 
but  any  reader  of  this  volume  can  understand  the  provocatioxL 
Perhaps  Mr.  Saintabury  has  better  restrained  this  tendency  in 
the  present  book  than  in  certain  of  its  predeoeaaors ;  but  he  is 
not  always  awake  to  his  own  weakness,  and  we  find  hera  "  fons** 

•  "  A  HUtory  of  EagHab  Ptoaody,  from  the  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Pre*- 
ent  Day,"  Hy  Georg«  Saiattbury*  In  3  roU,  Vol.  1,  from  tba  Orl- 
giDS  ta  Spenaar*    New  Tork:  The  MacmiUas  Od. 
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"  epigrammaiion/*  "  disgrazia,*'  "  menage,"  "  lubie/*  **  debl^itfage/* 
"  the  famous  perruque  critic/'  "  les  morticoles  of  literaturep*' 
and  even  **  pour  tout  poiage  mUriqvs/'  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  a  historian  of  English  prosody  should  expreaa  himself  in  his 
own  tongue  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  allies? 

But  although  these  blemiahes  of  tone  and  of  style  must  needs 
be  noted  here,  they  may  be  pardoned,  for  tiie  inquiry  which  they 
disfigure  is  good  work  well  done.  Whatever  hia  defects,  Mr. 
Saintebury  loves  literature  in  all  its  aspects ;  he  loves  it  ardently 
and  devotedly ;  and  he  has  proved  his  love  by  his  relish  for  teclmic, 
by  his  delight  in  the  processes  of  craftsmanship, — a  relish  and  a 
delight  wholly  lacking  in  many  a  critic  otherwise  commendable. 
This  **  History  of  Engli&h  Prosody  "  could  have  been  undertaken 
only  by  a  student  deeply  enamored  of  the  means  whereby  the 
poets  have  wrought  their  magic.  The  three  volumes  are  to  con- 
tain a  thorough  consideration  of  the  technic  which  underlies  and 
sustains  English  poetry,  and  which  is  the  source  of  much  of  its 
beauty.  The  connection  is  far  closer  than  many  are  willing  to 
admit  between  the  divine  afflatus  of  the  poet  and  his  mastery  of 
metre,  of  pause,  of  alliteration,  of  rhyme,  and  of  rhythm  in  all 
its  passibilities.  Dante's  great  poem  is  what  it  is,  partly  because 
he  was  able  to  bend  the  terza  rima  to  his  bidding;  and  Shake- 
speare's great  tragedies  are  what  they  are,  partly  because  he  could 
avail  himself  of  the  noble  amplitude  of  blank  verse.  Corneille'a 
dramas  are  what  they  are,  partly  because  he  had  to  employ  as 
best  he  could  the  lumbering  Alexandrine;  Pope's  polished  verse 
is  what  it  is,  partly  because  he  could  find  his  profit  in  the  rhyming 
couplet;  and  Heine's  lyrics  are  what  tliey  are,  partly  because 
he  had  ready  to  his  hand  the  old  Teutonic  rhythms.  Every  true 
artist  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  tools  bequeathed  to  him 
by  all  his  predecessors.  The  record  of  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish prosody  is  an  integral  paH> — and  not  the  least  important 
either — of  the  history  of  English  poetry* 

This  is  but  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  to  which  Mr.  Sainta- 
bury's  inquiry  is  to  extend;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
opinion  that  the  complete  work  will  be  welcomed  by  students 
of  English  literature,  even  if  some  of  them  will  not  accept  all 
of  its  conclusjons.  He  begins  by  declaring  "  that  everybody  feels 
a  difference  "  in  **  the  value  of  the  syllables  out  of  which  rhythm 
and  metre  are  made^';  and  then  ho  refuses  to  discuss  the  vejced 
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question  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  precise  cause  of  this  dif* 
ference,  preferring  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  obvious  to  alL  He  calls 
these  *'  longs  and  shorts/'  without  implying  any  opinion  as  to  the 
reaaons  why  one  is  felt  to  be  "  long  "  and  the  other  to  be  **  short," 
And  by  "Prosody"  he  means:  "The  laws  and  variations  ob- 
servable in  the  rhythmical  and  metrical  groupings  of  sets  of 
these  two  values," — an  admirable  working  definition.  He  haa 
proposed  to  himself  "to  examine,  in  chronological  arder^  the 
practice  and  the  theories  of  English  prosody  which  have  actually 
existed  in  the  seven  centuries  betw^een  1200  and  1900";  and,  in 
this  first  volume,  he  has  covered  a  little  more  than  the  first  three 
and  a  half  of  theee  centuries. 

His  appeal  is  not  to  preconceived  theory  but  to  "the  fairly 
sensitive  and  well-trained  ear."  He  shows  that  various  causes 
united  to  bring  about^  before  1200^  a  discarding  by  English  poets 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  veraicle  in  favor  of  the  modem 
prosody  by  "feet."  He  considers  the  foot  of  one  syllable,  the 
foot  of  two  syllables,  and  the  foot  of  three  syllables;  and,  in  so 
doing,  he  reveals  that  robust  common  sense  which  is  perhaps  his 
chiefest  qualification  as  a  critic,  and  which  here  leads  him  to  con- 
clusions that  the  present  reviewer  feels  to  be  solid.  And  the 
present  reviewer  takes  pleasure  in  recording  his  conviction  that 
Mr.  Saintfibury  is  justified  in  his  assertion  that  the  conclusions 
have  been  reached  by  a  "  most  loyal  admission  of  the  facts  "  and 
by  a  selection  of  the  "  live  facts,"  which  "  are  related  to  each  other 
in  a  connection  of  real  development,  and  not  of  dead  or  mechan-. 
ical  engineering." 

The  American  student  is  accustomed  to  find  British  writers 
more  or  less  carelessly  ignorant  of  the  contributions  of  American 
scholarship.  But  in  his  "  History  of  Literary  Criticism,"  Mr. 
Saintsbury  revealed  a  deaire  to  acknowledge  heartily  the  labors 
of  his  American  predecessors  in  one  or  another  portion  of  his 
field.  It  is  with  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  note  the  omission 
in  the  present  work  of  any  reference  to  Professor  Gummere's 
"  Beginnings  of  Poetry,"  or  to  Dr.  Holmes's  paper  on  the  "  Physi- 
ology of  Yersification."  And,  from  the  care  with  which  Professor 
Saintsbury  indicates  privately  printed  editions  of  certain  plays, 
we  infer  that  he  is  unfamiliar  with  Professor  Manly's  excellent 
^  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama," 

BBjUtdeb  Matthkwi. 
fioii*  cunoL— fro.  WO.  ^ 
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THE   AET   OF   FIONA   MACLEOD. 

Foe  those  of  us  who  are  more  concerned  with  the  essential 

enbstance  of  literature  than  with  its  phenomena  of  time  and  cir* 
cumstance,  however  interesting  and  significant,  it  has  been  a  cause 
of  regret  that  the  remarkable  body  of  writing  which  exists  in 
print  over  the  signature  of  "  Fiona  Macleod  *'  has  been,  so  far  as 
its  quality  is  concerned,  submerged  in  the  excited  meUe  of  gossip, 
speculation,  and  bewildered  curiosity  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  William  Sharp.  One  need  not  deny  the  authentic  in- 
terest that  such  a  revelation  would  naturally  arouse  in  the  mind 
of  the  sincere  historian  and  psychologist  of  letters;  but  that  it 
should  obscure  the  extraordinary  character  and  the  singular  ap- 
peal of  an  artistic  achievement  which  is  open  to  the  observation  of 
all,  is  not  uiirepresentative,  perhaps,  of  a  time  which  is  more 
immediately  engrogeed  with  the  externalities  than  with  the  actual 
matter  of  literature. 

One  has  heard  and  spoken  ovennuch,  it  may  be,  of  the  "  Celtic 
revival "  and  of  the  "  neo-Celtic  school/'  so  that  too  great  streea 
has  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  the  merely  parochial  implications  of 
a  phenomenon  the  chief  importance  of  which,  after  all,  resides 
in  its  purely  literary  aspects.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt,  in 
this  brief  appreciation,  to  consider  the  work  of  Fiona  Jlacleod 
in  its  relation  to  the  ** movement"  to  which  it  has  been  popu- 
larly imputed;  nor  shall  I  venture  upon  any  discussion  of  its 
connection  with  the  literary  and  spiritual  history  of  Mr.  Sharp. 
It  has  been  presented  to  the  student  of  contemporary  letters  as 
an  independent  product,  and  as  such  one  is  justifled  in  regarding 
it;  one  may  comfortably  leave  the  matter  of  its  circumstantial 
origin  to  those  *^  polite  detectives  of  literature "  for  whom  such 
mysteries  tranFcend  any  other  possible  consideration. 

The  *'  Fiona "  literature,  put  forth  during  the  last  decade, 
ranges  easily  through  the  domain  of  pure  fantasy,  of  fable  and 
allegory,  of  speculation,  of  aesthetic  discussion,  of  symbolized 
fiction,  and  of  verse.  The  voice  has  spoken  many  tongues,  but 
always  the  accent  of  the  mystic  has  persisted,  has  persisted  and  in- 
creased in  poignancy  and  aloofness;  so  that  in  her  later  work 
it  is  frankly,  and  without  the  palliation  of  pictorial  or  symfc 
setting,  the  speech  and  vision  of  tiie  dreaming  mind  that  is  < 
us.  One  will  miss  the  essential  note  of  this  writing  if  oi 
to  see  in  it,  as  its  prime  possession,  the  confessions  and  aspii! 
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of  A  gpirit  Bwajed,  beyond  any  other  imptilBe,  fay  a  passioiiate 
consciougness  and  a  Bpecial  reTelation  of  all  faeauty.  Beyond  any 
other  writer  whom  one  may  allege  for  the  comparison,  this  writ^ 
has  chosen  to  satiirate  her  work  in  beanty.  The  Bcose  of  it  is,  for 
her,  a  perpetual  touchstone — a  touchstone  for  the  apperception 
of  sheer  natural  presences,  of  dream  and  vision  and  intimation, 
of  that  miraculous  and  supra-sensuous  world  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  essential  mystic  has  its  intensest  life.  One  may  read  her 
own  avowal  in  that  haunting  preface  which  introduces  her  version 
of  the  tale  of  Deirdr^  and  the  Sons  of  Usna: 

"  I  know  jon  wHl  find  a  compelling  beauty  in  these  old  tales  of  the 
Qaeli  a  beau^  of  thought  against  which  to  lay  your  thought,  a  beaatj 
*  .  .  of  detire  against  which  to  lay  your  desire.  For  they  are  more  tlxan 
tales  of  beauty,  than  tales  of  wonder.  Shall  the  day  come  when  tha 
tale  of  Deirdr^  shall  be  no  more  told?  ...  If  so,  it  ts  not  merely  beauti- 
ful children  of  legend  we  thall  lose,  not  the  loTely  raiment,  but  the  very 
beauty  and  lore  themaelTea  .  *  .  the  old  wandering  ecstasy,  the  loai 
upliftednesa/' 

It  is  doubtless  easier  to  make  than  to  establish  so  deliberate  a 
claim  for  any  writer  as  I  have  made  here^  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  establish  it  To  achieve  a  deep  and  continuous  beauty  in  any 
art  would  seem  to  insure  a  fairly  certain  measure  of  recogni- 
tion,— a  recognition  which  the  writing  of  Fiona  Macleod  assured* 
ly  has  not  compelled.  For  the  admittedly  small  body  who  do 
know  and  esteem  it,  that  is  not  a  matter  for  inconsolable  regret; 
perhaps  they  await  the  coming  of  that  "  Spirit  of  Belight  **  which, 
wrote  Alice  Meynell,  "  flits  upon  an  orbit  elliptically  or  parabol- 
ically  or  hyperbolically  curved,  keeping  no  man  knows  what  tryato 
with  time/' 

One  must  not  neglect  to  note  the  authentic  presence  in  tJua 
beaufy  of  what  most  of  us  have  agreed  to  denote,  however  reluc* 
tantly,  as  the  quality  of  Celtic  "  magic  " ;  for  since  that  important 
and  memorable  occasion  when  Matthew  Arnold  used  it,  so  deftly 
and  so  luminously,  to  signalize  the  peculiar  and  excelling  quality 
of  the  Celtic  genius,  we,  a  quarier  of  a  century  later,  have  found 
no  equivalent ;  one  must  still  evoke  it  if  one  would  apply  to  the 
Celtic  genius,  to  Celtic  beauty,  the  ineritable  epithet  One  finds 
this  quality  in  the 

"...  already 

The  eloudy  waters  and  the  glimmering  winda 

Have  oorverad  tliMa'' 
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of  Mr.  Yeats^  no  less  than  in  the 

'^  .  .  fairer  were  her  hands  and  her  fingers  than  the  bloBSonLi  of  thfl 
wood-anemone  amidst  the  spray  of  the  meadow  fountains.  .  •  /' 

adduced  from  the  Welsh  by  Arnold;  and  it  is  movingly  and  per- 
sistently present^  as  I  have  said^  in  the  writing  of  Fiona  Macleod^ 
where  it  is  touched  with  the  profound  and  poignant  nostalgia, 
the  wistful  ecstasy,  of  the  "  Eternal  Dreamer.*'  As  she  herself 
has  said  of  a  certain  group  of  tales  called  by  her  ''Wind  and 
Wave/*  she  has  named  them  so  **  because  through  each  goes  the 
wind  of  the  Gaelic  spirit,  which  everywhere  desires  infinitude, 
but  in  the  penury  of  things  as  they  are  turns  upon  itself,  to  the 
dim  enchantment  of  dreams."    One  may  feel  it  in  her 

"  Dim  face  of  Beauty  haunting  all  the  world.  .  .  ,*"f 

supremely,  perhaps,  in  that  heart-shaking  apostrophe  of  the  deso- 
lated Concobar  to  the  image  of  DeirdrS  dead,  in  her  brief  and 
piercing  drama,  '*  The  House  of  Usna  ** : 

"Heart  of  my  heart,  Deirdrd!  Lore  of  my  love,  desire  of  all  desire — 
can  no  voice  rise  to  those  lips,  red  as  rowans,  in  that  silent  place?  .  .  . 
She  sleeps,  she  sleeps,  she  is  not  deadl  I  will  go  to  the  grian&n,  and 
will  cry  Heart  o'  Beauty,  awake!  It  is  I,  Oonoohar  the  King  I  She 
will  hear,  and  she  will  put  white  hands  through  her  hair,  like  white 
doves  going  into  the  shadow  of  a  wood;  and  I  will  see  her  eyes  like 
stars,  and  her  face  pale  and  wonderful  as  dawn,  and  her  lips  like  twi- 
light water;  and  she  will  sigh,  and  my  heart  will  be  as  wind  fainting 
in  hot  grass,  and  I  will  laugh  because  that  I  am  made  king  of  the 
world  and  as  the  old  gods,  but  greater  than  they,  greater  than  th^, 
greater  than  they!" 

One  would  perform  an  ill  service  to  the  memory  of  such  a 
writer  were  one  to  imply  that  her  concern  with  beauty  is  directed 
solely  toward  mere  surface  loveliness.  She  has  played,  from  the 
first,  "  upon  the  silent  flutes,  upon  the  nerves  wherein  the  soul  sits 
enmeshed.*'  Always  she  has  made  her  command  over  beauty  serve 
the  needs  of  an  exquisite  spiritual  consciousness.  She  has  sensed 
the  profound  and  importunate  reality  of  the  deeper  Beauty.  She 
says  revealingly,  writing  of  "  The  Wind,  Silence,  and  Love  " : 

"  Meanwhile,  they  are  near  and  intimate.  .  .  .  We  cannot  forget  whol- 
ly, nor  cease  to  dream,  nor  be  left  unhoping,  nor  be  without  rest,  nor  go 
darkly  without  torches  and  songs,  if  these  accompany  us;  or  we  them^ 
for  they  go  one  way." 

Lawf«»— 
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The  Irish  policy  of  the  present  Government  is  one  of  ita  most 
interesting  enterprises.  The  Government  came  into  existence 
pledgedj  not  to  Home  Bnle,  but  to  take  a  considerable  step  in  the 
Home  Rule  direction.  The  omens  for  a  strong  and  statesmanlike 
handling  of  Irish  problems  are  more  favorable  to-day  than  at 
any  time  within  my  recollection.  The  Liberals  are  both  sym- 
pathetically inclined  towards  the  Nationalist  view  of  Irish  griev- 
ances, and  at  the  same  time  independent  of  the  Nationalist  vote. 
Whatever  they  concede  in  the  way  of  greater  self-government  will, 
therefore,  be  conceded  voluntarily.  It  will  not  be  wrested  from 
them  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  under  pressure  of  the  merely 
party  view  of  politics.  That  is  one  circumstance  that  tells 
strongly  on  the  side  of  calm  inquiry  and  dispassionate  policy. 
Another  is  the  remarkable  change  that  has  come  over  English 
opinion  within  the  last  few  years.  I  do  not  by  that  mean  to 
imply  that  if  either  of  Mr.  QIadstone's  Home  Hule  bills  were  again 
to  be  submitted  to  the  English  electorate,  a  majority  of  the  people 
would  vote  in  favor  of  it.  I  do  not  think  they  would.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  rouse  the  opinion  and 
passions  of  this  country  over  any  Irish  question  to  that  pitch  of 
rancor  and  blind  ferocity  that  prevailed  two  decades  ago.  It  is 
a  sign  of  the  new  reasonableness  that,  though  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  momentous  extension  of  Irish  control  over  Irish  affairs, 
the  people,  so  far  from  being  alarmed,  so  far  from  heeding  the 
cry  of  the  rock-ribbed  Unionists  to  rally  round  the  flag,  are  await- 
ing the  Government's  proposals  with  almost  as  mnch  apathy  as 
expectancy.  When  you  hear  Irish  affairs  discnssed  at  all  nowa- 
dajs  outside  the  House  of  Commons^  you  hear  them  discussed 
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ratianallj.  That  in  iteelf  ia  an  immenee  gain.  Tha  feara  and 
th8  catchwarda  of  twenty  yeara  ago  have  been  outgrown-  There 
if  a  frank  recogoition  of  the  evilg  which  EngUah  miBgOTemment 
haa  inflicted  upon  Ireland,  There  ii  an  honest  desire  to  make 
reparation.  Hiere  is  an  effort,  almost  pathetic  in  ita  futilitj^ 
to  understand  the  Irish  character.  The  old  contemptuous  bitter- 
ness has  vanished.  The  spirit  in  which  the  country  approaches 
the  Irish  question  has  been  revolutionized. 

Nor,  if  we  look  to  Ireland  herself,  are  the  tokens  less  pro- 
pitious. There  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  crime  and  agita- 
tion. That  great  m^sure  of  appeasement,  the  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1903,  is  slowly  working  its  way  through  to  a  better  order 
of  things.  Not  that  its  operation  is  by  any  means  perfect  The 
Estates  Commissioners  are  not  at  one  as  to  certain  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  that  should  direct  their  administration  of  the 
Act  The  staff  of  inspectors  employed  by  them  is  undermanned. 
If  you  accept  without  a  judicious  reduction  of  at  least  sixty  per 
cent,  all  that  you  hear  from  the  landlord  side,  it  is  also  inef- 
ficiently manned.  There  have  been,  at  any  rate,  great  and  irrita- 
ting delays  in  expandiug  the  Act  till  it  is  capable  of  transacting 
the  vast  amount  of  businesB  created  under  it  The  machinery 
for  working  it,  rather  than  the  Act  itself  or  its  fundamental 
principles,  needs  improvement  At  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
it  will  take  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  before  the  land  of 
Ireland  shall  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors, 
I  imagine  that  Mr.  Bryce,  whose  h^rt  and  intellect  and  energy 
are  wrapped  up  in  the  successful  conduct  of  his  oflBce,  will  find 
speedy  means  to  simplify  and  expedite  the  workings  of  the  Act 
Landlordism  in  Ireland  was  played  out  Everybody  realises  that 
To  facilitate  its  final  extinction,  it  may  be  necessary  in  one  or 
two  particulars  to  amend  the  Act  of  1903.  That  Act  made  dq 
provision  for  the  reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants,  or  for  the 
compulsion  of  refractory  landlords  who  refuse  to  sell.  In  both 
points  it  may  hereafter  be  found  advisable  to  bring  in  new 
legislation.  But  these,  after  all,  are  deteils.  The  grand  fact  re- 
mains that,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  both  landlords  aud  tenants 
have  shown  themselves  more  than  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Act  and  to  combine  in  the  esteblishment  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietorship. The  land-tenure  question  is  settled;  and  to  be  able 
to  say  that  of  Ireland  means  that  its  greatest  source  of  internal 
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strife  is  dammed  at  the  foimtalD^head.  There  are  thoee^  1  know, 
who  still  take  a  gloomy  Tiew  of  the  future;  who  insist  that  th« 
tenajQta  are  paying  too  much  for  their  land;  that  the  Govern- 
ment sooner  or  later  will  be  unable  to  collect  iU  instalments  of 
the  porchaBe  money,  and  that  a  no-rent  campaign  ia  something 
more  than  a  chimera.  There  are  also  those  who  prophesy  that 
the  landlords,  when  once  they  hare  pocketed  their  purchase 
money,  will  make  haste  to  get  out  of  the  country,  and  so  deprive 
it  of  the  advantages  of  a  resident  cultured  class,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve these  forebodings.  Thousands  of  Irish  peasants  purchased 
their  holdings  before  the  Act  of  1903  was  dreamed  of.  In  hardly 
a  single  instance  has  there  been  a  failure  to  remit  punctually  the 
instalments  due  to  the  State,  Peasant  proprietorship  brings  such 
energy  and  enterprise  into  the  cultivation  of  the  land  that  its 
value  and  its  resulting  yield  are  nearly  trebled.  As  for  the  land- 
lords, those  who  were  absentees  before  the  Act  will  continue  to 
live  abroad.  But  those  who  were  residents  before  the  Act,  un- 
less I  am  wholly  mistaken,  will  continue  residents  still-  Why 
should  they  leave  ?  There  are  no  more  delightful  people  on  earth 
to  live  among  than  the  Irish  and  no  more  delightful  country  than 
Ireland.  Living  is  cheap,  and  those  three  props  of  an  aristocracy, 
shooting,  fishing  and  hunting,  are  cheap  and  abundant  also. 
Why  should  they  desert  the  ancestral  house  and  demesne  merely 
because  the  tenanta,  with  whom  they  were  always  at  war,  have 
become  proprietors,  with  whom  they  can  live  at  peace? 

Speculations  such  as  these  may  wait  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  present  situation  is  that  the  passing  of  the  Purchase  Act 
of  1903  has  produced  what  is  known  in  American  politics  as  an 
era  of  good  feeling.  It  does  not,  of  course,  extend  to  all  sections 
and  classes  and  creeds.  But  the  Purchase  Act,  by  uprooting  the 
most  penetrating  cause  of  dissension  in  Ireland,  has  at  once  sup- 
plemented and  been  supplemented  by  those  other  factors  that 
were  gradually  creating  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  good 
will.  Among  those  other  factors,  I  would  give  the  first  place 
to  the  admirable  work  of  industrial  and  agricultural  betterment 
that  ia  being  carried  on  all  over  Ireland  by  the  Department  of 
which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  the  head,  and  by  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Men 
must,  indeed,  be  utterly  under  the  curse  of  politics  when  they 
will  deny  the  necessity,  or  seek  to  impede  the  workings,  of  co- 
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operative  creameriefi^  dairies,  village  banks,  the  development  of 
the  coast  and  inland  fisheries,  the  building  of  a  pier  here  and  a 
breakwater  there,  and  the  thousand  and  one  practical  improve- 
ments that  will  have  to  be  introduced  before  the  peasants  are  able 
to  make  the  most  of  their  new  position,  and  before  Ireland  can 
recover  the  industrial  instinct.  It  is  the  fine  achievement  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  to  have  opened  up,  outside  of  politics  and 
religion,  a  field  of  labor  which  lays  North  and  South,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  Unionist  and  Nationalist,  landlord  and  tenant, 
farmer  and  laborer,  the  town  and  the  coimtry,  under  impartial 
contribution.  This  has  had  already,  is  having  now,  and  in  the 
future  will  have  still  more,  an  immense  and  mellowing  influence. 
It  is  assisted  by  that  disenchantment  with  the  old  type  of  politics 
that  set  in  after  the  catastrophe  of  Pamell's  fall,  and  has  not  been 
lessened  by  the  internal  bickerings  in  the  Nationalist  ranks.  Ire- 
land is  taking  her  politics  quietiy  and  is  interesting  herself  in 
other  things  besides. 

Another  factor  that  will  help  the  present  Government  in  its 
Irish  policy  is  the  growth  of  a  moderate  and  rational  spirit 
among  both  English  and  Irish  Unionists.  To  Lord  Dunraven 
is  chiefly  due  the  credit  for  the  organization  of  this  new  spirit. 
He  has  gathered  around  him  a  considerable  body  of  opinion,  that 
Is  Unionist  in  the  sense  that  it  is  opposed  to  two  separate  legis- 
latures, but  is  Nationalist  in  the  sense  that  it  advocates  a  far 
greater  control  of  Irish  affairs  by  Irishmen.  The  Unionists  who 
agree  with  Lord  Dunraven^s  views  realize  that  Unionism,  as  a 
policy  of  mere  negation,  is  over  and  done  with;  that,  if  it  is  to 
have  any  future  at  all,  it  must  show,  not  only  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  but  also  con- 
structive ability;  and  that  there  are  gross  abuses  and  extrava- 
gances in  Irish  administration  that  can  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
remedied  without  impairing  the  Union  or  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  there  were  more 
than  one  member  in  Mr.  Balf  our^s  Cabinet  who  shared  these  views. 
Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  was  forced  by  the  ex- 
treme Ulsterites  to  resign  office,  simply  because  he  believed,  and 
was  ready  to  act  on  his  belief,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
measure  of  administrative  and  flnancial  devolution.  The  task  of 
the  present  Government  is  to  take  up  Mr.  Wyndham's  policy 
where  he  was  obliged  to  drop  it,  and  to  carry  it  further  than  he 
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would  ever  have  ventured  to.  In  doing  bo,  the  extreme  tJnionistSi 
who  hardly  yet  r^lize  that  the  question  of  whether  EngliahiDen 
or  Irishmen  are  to  govern  Ireland  has  long  ago  been  settled 
against  them,  will  fight  Mr.  Bryce  and  his  colleagues  with  all 
the  old-time  fury.  But  moderate  Unionists,  and  there  are  many 
of  them^  will  sympathize  with  the  Oovemment,  will  support  it, 
or^  at  least,  will  abstain  from  opposing  it  As  for  the  National- 
ists^ without  abating  in  any  way  their  claim  for  a  separate  Parlia- 
menty  they  will  take  what  they  can  get 

The  details  and  even  the  scope  of  the  Governments  Irish  policy 
are  still  an  official  secret  We  only  know  on  the  assurance  of 
the  Under-Secretary,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  that  next  year  is 
to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  those  hopes  which  many  of  the  best 
Irishmen  have  for  long  entertained.  This  oracular  way  of  put- 
ting it  has  whetted  speculation,  and  aroused  a  multitude  of  con- 
jecturesv  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  roughly  speaking,  that  while 
the  Union  remains  untouched,  an  Irish  Council,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  elected  members,  with  a  minority  of  nominated 
members,  will  be  created  to  control  the  administration  of  Irish 
internal  affairs,  and  to  have  the  spending  of  all  the  moneys  raised 
by  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  not  allocated  to  Imperial  purposes; 
and  that  Ireland  will  thus  come  to  occupy,  from  the  financial  and 
administrative  standpoint,  very  much  the  same  position  towards 
the  United  Kingdom  that  the  province  of  Bengal  or  Madras  oc- 
cupies towards  the  Government  of  India,  To  this  general  con- 
trol over  all  local  affairs,  there  is  one  exception  to  be  made — the 
police  will  remain,  as  they  are  now,  an  Imperial  force  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  new  Irish  Council.  At  the  same  time,  they 
will  probably  be  considerably  reduced ;  and  I  imagine  that,  when 
Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  becomes  law,  they  will  stand  at  not  more  than 
seven  thousand.  Otherwise,  Irishmen  will  be  given  virtually 
complete  control  over  their  loc-al  affairs.  If  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment were  to  say  to  the  Irish  Council,  "  About  ten  millions 
are  raised  from  Ireland  by  taxation.  We  keep  two  of  these 
millions  for  Imperial  purposes  and  we  hand  the  remainder  over 
to  you.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges  upon  it  that  will  have  to 
be  met,  but  the  balance  which  we  reckon  to  be  about  four  or  four 
and  a  half  millions  a  year  will  be  placed  unreservedly  at  your 
disposal  for  a  term  of  five  years** — if  the  Imperial  Government 
were  to  say  this  to  the  Irish  Cooneil,  and  were  to  allow  Ireland 
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to  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  savings  might  be  effected  bj  Irish 
administration,  it  would  clearly  be  giving  Irishmen  a  far  more 
extensive  control  over  their  own  affaire  than  they  at  present 
possess;  it  would  stimulate  them  to  an  efficient  and  economical 
administration;  and  it  would  result  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
large  annual  sum  of  money  that  could  be  applied  to  the  task  of 
Irish  development  at  the  discretion  of  the  Irish  Council*  This, 
or  something  like  it,  is  probably  what  the  Government  are  medi- 
tating.  If  at  the  same  time  they  reorganized  the  wretched  sys- 
tem under  which  Ireland  ia  misgoverned  through  forty -five  over- 
lapping, over-manned  Boards  and  Departments,  and  if  they  placed 
Irish  private  Bills  in  Parliament  as  fully  under  the  control  of 
an  Irish  Committee  as  Scotch  Bills  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Scotch  Committee,  they  would,  I  believe,  be  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  that  would  endure 
for  twenty  years.  On  one  point,  at  any  rate,  every  one  eeema 
agreed,  and  that  is  that  "something  must  be  done."  It  is  felt 
on  all  sides  that  Ireland  is  at  a  crisis  of  her  fate,  and  that  now  ia 
the  hour  to  clear  the  ground  for  tbat  steady  constructive  work 
which  can  alone  stop  the  appalling  drain  of  emigration,  and  make 
of  the  country  a  place  in  which  Irishmen  may  live  and  earn  a 
living  wage. 


St.  pETEBSBtrBQ,  Septemher,  1$0S, 
PoLTTiCA-L  and  social  chaos,  without  a  creative  spirit  moving 
over  the  face  of  the  welter,  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  correct  de- 
scription of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Russia,  It  is  utter 
anarchy,  with  no  strong  man,  no  efficacious  social  force,  to  evolve 
order.  The  bomb  and  the  "  Browning  "•  are  the  symbols  of  the 
transitional  state  from  civilization  to  savagery;  "hands  up**  is 
the  war-cry ;  fire  and  blood  are  the  accompaniments  of  the  move- 
ment misnamed  emancipatory.  The  committee  of  the  Moderate 
Liberal  Party  writes: 

"Human  life  is  set  at  naught:  tens,  nay  hundreds,  of  murderB  are 
dftily  committed;  tncendiariam,  rioting,  robbery,  are  eprcadinfip  more 
and  more  throughout  the  country;  the  influence  of  law  and  authority 
U  undermined;  falsehood,  calumny,  deception,  have  blunted  the  moral 
sense;  enmity  and  mutual  hate  have  acquired  such  dimensions  that 
they  merge  into  epidemic  madness.     Parallel  with  the  unavoidable  im* 

*  The  name  of  a  rerolTer  which  the  Ruaaian  rerolutionista  have  adopted. 
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»lAUght  ftgaintt  the  antiquated  politicftl  fabric  gcmB  a  ■tniggla  againrt 
cfveiy  kind  of  political  riffime^  the  combat  for  political  aad 
dTil  liberty  often  takea  a  direction  which  can  lead  only  to  tha 
loia  of  all  liberty^  the  campaign  for  the  eoonomlo  and  cultural  lu- 
teretta  of  the  maasea,  in  the  forma  which  are  now  bdng  imposed^ 
threatens  to  sweep  away  the  remains  of  material  well-being  and  culture 
and  to  ruin  the  nation;  while  the  ■anguinary  methods  of  warfare  are 
poisoning  the  public  conscience,  and  sowing  in  the  souls  of  the  people 
the  seeds  of  future  hatred,  of  future  quarrels  and  riolenoe.  .  ,  .  The 
people  themselTes  can  alone  hatc  our  fatherland  from  destruction;  with- 
out  the  cooperation  of  the  people  no  GoTemmeot  can  tackle  such  a 
problem." 


Hofw  diflScult  the  task  has  became,  only  those  who  h&Te  recently 
travelled  in  the  Empire  can  fully  realize.  A  few  concrete  pic- 
tures^ howerer,  may  enable  the  American  public  to  form  a  more  or 
less  adequate  notion  of  the  difficulty.  The  first  is  a  scene  in  the 
daily  life  of  Warsaw,  where  the  destmctive  forces  are  perhaps 
stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  Bussia,  except  the  Caucasus* 
The  sidewalks  of  eome  streets  are  occupied  by  dragoons,  artillery* 
men,  foot-soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  while  the  public  walks  in 
the  middle  of  the  roads,  where,  in  peaceful  times,  carriages  and 
automobiles  roll.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  doors  and 
gates  are  shut,  theatres  are  empty,  trade  and  commerce  are  stag- 
nant Merchandise  ordered  from  Warsaw  cannot  be  forwarded. 
The  streetKjars  are  daily  held  up  and  the  conductors  forced  to 
hand  oyer  their  takings  to  the  revolutionists.  The  Government 
spirit-shops  are  guarded  by  five  or  six  men,  but  they  might  as  well 
be  protected  by  painted  wooden  soldiers. 

It  is  two  in  the  afternoon.  Along  the  "  ITew  World  '* — one  of 
the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  of  Warsaw  —  the  traffic  is 
brisk.  Hard  by  is  a  Government  spirit-shop.  Facing  it  stands 
the  patrol,  composed  of  four  men  and  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
all  of  them  holding  their  loaded  rifles,  not  on  their  shoulders  nor 
at  their  feet,  but  horizontally.  They  are  ready  to  fire,  to  march, 
to  attack  or  defend  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but,  meanwhile,  every- 
thing is  quiet  around  them.  Suddenly,  however,  a  number  of 
stalwart  young  men  are  in  their  midst,  but  so  suddenly  have  they 
appeared  that  one  might  feel  tempted  to  think  them  an  appari- 
tion from  the  other  world,  were  it  not  that  they  are  armed  with 
Brownings^  one  of  which  is  aimed  at  the  forehead  of  each  soldier. 
''Staad  stiU.    Don't  budge,  or  you  shall  die,^  exclaims  one  of 
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the  youthfl.  And  the  wamore  stand  motionlessp  as  though  a 
Circean  spell  had  bound  them.  Meanwhile,  the  public  is  sidling 
off  quickly,  quietly,  leaving  the  street  almost  deserted.  It  is  not 
wholly  deserted,  however,  for  on  the  opposite  side  stands  a  group 
of  curious,  undaunted  onlookers.  It  needs  courage  thua  to  re- 
main, but  they  evidently  have  it.  And  yet  they  stand  as  thoiigfa 
they  were  ready  to  run  at  any  moment.  Meanwhile,  the  money  in 
the  cash-box  of  the  spirit-shop  is  being  taken,  swiftly  and  silent- 
ly, while  the  servants  of  the  Crown  stsmd  looking  on  with  arms 
raised  on  high,  pale  faces  and  tighUy  pressed  lips.  And  in  the 
street  the  soldiers  are  still  in  the  quasi-cataleptic  pose  which  they 
took  up  when  the  words  of  command  were  first  uttered  by  the 
head  of  the  Browning  gang.  Now  the  plunderers  have  done  their 
work  and  are  leaving  the  shop,  **  Comrades,  that  will  do.  Get 
ready.  We  are  off."  "  All  right,"  is  the  reply.  And  the  money- 
grabbers  have  gone.  "And  now  we  must  be  going,'*  criee  the 
leader  of  the  Brownings.  "  Be  quiet.  Woe  to  you  if  you  budge. 
Hemember."  Thereupon  the  striplings  walk  backwards  five,  six, 
ten,  twelve  paces,  still  keeping  the  revolvers  pointed  at  the 
soldiers;  then  they  turn  swiftly  and  run  like  hares.  But  the 
Tsar's  warriors,  too,  have  recovered  life  and  activity,  as  by  the 
waving  of  a  magician's  wand.  They  level  their  rifles  and  .  .  . 
a  number  of  reports  are  heard  in  quick  succession.  The  smoke- 
cloud  lifts;  and  on  the  ground,  in  various  positions,  lie  the 
corpses  of  the  soldiers.  The  curious  "  onlookers  "  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  are  now  in  full  flight,  and  in  their  hands  are 
sraokiBg  revolvers-  On  the  following  day  the  newspapers  publish 
a  short,  dry  telegram,  headed  *'  Pillage  in  Warsaw," 

The  attitude  of  the  Russian  press  calls  for  comment  One  of 
the  least  respectable  of  the  opposition  organs  called  upon  ita 
readers  to  admire  the  heroism  of  the  assasaina  at  the  Premier's 
house,  and  to  sympathize  with  them  for  the  sufferings  their 
wounds  must  have  caused  them  t  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
most  respected  newspapers,  the  organ  of  Professor  Miliukoff,  pass- 
ing in  review  all  the  measures  which  the  Government  might  take 
in  order  to  repress  such  deeds,  is  criticised  for  having  made  fun 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and  treated  the  matter  flippantly. 
The  "  Novoye  Vremtfa  "  wrote: 

**Jeflter»   desist!      You   are  making  fun  of  W 
ing  at  thtt  thattered  limba  of  the  lifelets  and 
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uid  the  cMldrtxL  It  b  thuB  that  the  orgu^  intpired  bj  tba  pn> 
»r  of  RuMiui  history^  Miliukoff,  derides,  in  the  diecoureeB  of  its 
profeeeional  down,  the  grief  of  Bumia  mourning  for  tlie  rictims  of 
Um  25Ui  of  AugUBi." 

The  blood  bath  in  Warsaw  which  the  rerolutioniBta  caused  a 
few  days  before,  kUling  off  the  policemen  of  that  city  at  the 
Bound  of  a  trumpet,  waa  actually  extolled.    One  journal  wrote: 

'*  Almost  by  the  waving  of  a  magician's  wand,  in  ▼arious  parts  of 
Poland,  wholesale  murders  of  polioe  agenU  were  effected*  It  was  un- 
precedented, grandiose  I  There  is  something  sublime  in  these  migh^ 
deeds  of  red  terror.  There  is  something  magical  in  the  simultaneity 
and  swiftness  with  which  the  police  were  killed  off.  Enormous  hypocrisy 
would  be  neeeeeary  to  stigmatize  with  obloquy  the  martyr  heroes  who 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  holy  act  of  veogiuioe,  heroes  in  whom 
one  thought,  one  sentiment,  is  active — to  be  Tf^inged  upon  the  execu- 
tioners, to  free  the  fatherland  from  the  executioners.'' 

Thoee  are  city  scenes.  The  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  rural 
diatrictSj  unprotected  by  policemen  or  soldiers,  are  equally  di&- 
gustingy  sometimes  far  more  repulsiye*  There  men  and  women 
are  slowly  tortured,  and  little  children  playfully  put  to  death, 
by  beings  who  profess  to  be  promoting  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 
In  Bonhfiky,  a  cashier  waa  taken  and  tortured  until  he  gave  up 
the  money  of  his  employers*  The  revolution  required  it  In  the 
Garvolinsky  District,  the  partisans  of  liberty  attacked  the  house 
of  a  man  named  Bapp,  and  tortured  his  wife  by  burning  the  solea 
of  her  feet  with  candles.  In  the  south  of  Hussia,  there  is  a 
flourishing  district  which  surrounds  the  iron-works  founded  many 
years  ago  by  a  Welshman,  named  Hughes.  On  the  night  of 
August  3l8t»  a  wedding  was  being  celebrated  there,  and,  just 
when  the  dancing  was  in  full  swing,  three  lads  entered  and  one  of 
them  threw  a  bomb  on  the  floor.  The  bride,  her  mother,  brothers, 
uncle,  two  sisters,  eleven  guests  and  a  baby  were  grievoualy 
wounded.  The  bomb-thrower,  himself  wounded,  waa  arrested,  but 
escaped  during  the  night 

The  Empire,  until  recently  one  and  indivisible,  is  at  present 
split  up  into  three  active  forces;  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
Duma  or  parliamentary  opposition  and  the  Revolutionists.  By 
the  surviving  fittest  of  these  three  will  the  destinies  of  the  Bus- 
sian  people  ultimately  be  shaped.  The  fourth  factor,  the  great 
aluggish  ma£8  of  peaaante,  will  at  most  supply  thoee  three  armies 
with  the  needful  recniits,  remaJnipg  itself  inert,  idmoat  indiffer- 
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ent  XJulmppily  all  four  sections  of  the  population  maj  be  truly 
6aid  to  be  tarred  witb  tbe  same  Asiatic  brofih:  that  ia  to  saj, 
mingled  with  their  admirable  qualities  are  grave  drawbacki 
of  a  kind  so  baleful  that  the  good  points  are  thereby  often 
wholly  neutralized.  The  Bussian  **  intellectual,"  for  example, 
ia  enthusiastic  for  liberty  and,  indeed,  for  much  lesaer  boo&it| 
He  can  suffer  ail  kinds  of  hardships  for  it^  he  is  eyen  ready  t0i 
die  for  it;  but  he  will  not  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  it,  nor  use 
without  abusing  the  degree  of  liberty  which  he  has  temporarily 
secured.  Moreover,  the  Eussian  revolutionist  is  eager  to  ruin  the 
country  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  rSgime  of  the  Tsar, 

Of  the  three  forces  mentioned  above,  the  Duma  has 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  It  disappointed  the  most  moderats^ 
hopes.  It  feebly  swerved  from  its  own  standpoint,  served  two 
masters  badly,  and  successively  denied  them  Loth.  For  instance, 
the  parliamentarians  at  first  condemned  Witt^^s  electoral  law, 
which  is  undoubtedly  most  defective  and  unjust,  declaring  in 
advance  that  the  deputies  elected  in  accordance  with  it  would 
not  be  true  repreeentatives  of  the  nation.  But,  when  they  them- 
selves were  returned,  they  forgot  this  decree  of  disqualification, 
and  deemed  themselves  representative  enough  to  dismiss  the  Tsar's 
ministers,  to  pardon  his  would-be  assassins,  to  limit  his  power  in 
every  respect,  to  suspend  or  violate  the  constitution,  to  break  the 
laws  and  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  without  his 
cooperation.  But  they  never  once  tried  to  improve  the  odious 
electoral  law.  That  would  have  been  a  suicidal  act,  and  they 
clung  very  tenaciously  to  life.  Dependent  upon  the  extreme 
element  in  the  country,  they  feared  to  undertake  anything,  how- 
ever patriotic,  just  or  humane,  which  seemed  calculated  to  estrangie 
its  sympathies. 

Writing  of  the  political  parties  which  are  now  being  formed  for 
the  first  time  and  of  the  Russian  intelligent  pubUc,  Prince 
Trubetekoy  sets  forth  his  views  very  sincerely: 

*'  Our  etitir«  social  atmo«phere  is  saturated  through  and  through  with 
flunkeyisnL  The  dtmkey  by  his  very  nature  is  a  chameleon:  ht  eaa 
dye  himself  in  any  hue,  become  a  member  of  any  partj.  Hit  funda* 
mental  property  Is  ubiquity*  During  the  recent  war  he  wrote  patriotie 
tddreesee  together  with  '  genuine  Russian  men,*  but  that  did  not  hinder 
him  from  sneering  and  chuckling  at  our  rererses,  nor  from  sendLn^ 
addresses  of  greeting  to  the  Mikado.  He  played  first  fiddle  ia  all  tli« 
reftfltlofiaiy  undertakinfi  of  the  *  Blaek  Htmdnd«'  y«t  h«  nmt  ftot  ^km 
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Uit  among  the  '  reds '  and  in  the  competition  for  the  prixe  offered  to 
the  moit  thorough  radical,  be  waa  almost  the  winner/' 

So  long  as  society  is  composed  of  gritless  beings  of  this  kind, 
there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  save  the  nation. 

The  revolutionists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  number  only  some 
scores  of  thousands  in  a  nation  of  145,000,000,  owe  their  power- 
ful influence  to  the  definiteness  of  their  aims,  their  selfless  devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  their  heedlessness  of  consequences^  They  pursue 
their  end  perserreringly,  swerving  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left  To  the  principles  which  they  lay  down  they  tenaciously 
cling;  they  recognize  certain  duties  from  the  fulfilment  of  which 
they  never  shrink;  fearing  nothing,  they  can  dare  ail<  But  they 
are  mentally  abnormal.  For  they  mean  to  ruin  Russia  by  way  of 
regenerating  it  They  will  treat  it  as  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
dealt  with  their  father,  cutting  him  in  pieces  and  boiling  him 
in  Medea's  caldron^  whence  he  was  to  emerge  renewed  in  youth 
and  Tigor,  but  did  not  The  Russian  revolution  is  S}Tionymou8 
with  anarchy.  Its  methods  are  inhuman.  Its  agents  are  killing 
off  the  servants  of  the  monarchy,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
OoYemors  of  States  and  petty  policemen.  They  butcher  these 
and  their  famili^  with  perfect  seremty,  sparing  neither  sex  nor 
age.  They  also  take  the  lives  of  bystanders  without  rutii,  muti- 
late or  maim  a  hundred  pasaers-by  in  order  to  blow  up  one  man 
whose  only  offence  is  that  he  wears  the  Tsar's  uniform.  One  day 
on  the  stroke  of  twelve  they  blew  out  the  brains  of  most  of  the 
policemen  on  duty  in  Warsaw.  Every  day  scores  of  constables, 
detectives,  gendarmes,  oflScers  are  being  stabbed,  shot,  blown  up, 
drowned,  hanged  or  burned.  Terror  is  now  seizing  hold  of  these 
obscure  victims.  Military  leaders  affirm  that  the  bravest  army 
will  be  put  to  flight  if  twenty  per  cent  of  its  soldiers  are  dis- 
abled by  an  attack.  The  annihilation  of  a  smaller  percentage  will 
cause  a  similar  panic  in  the  ranks  of  undisciplined  civil  servants. 
The  State  cannot  get  men  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  a  few  dollars 
a  week.  Soon  there  may  be  no  protection  for  the  inhabitants, 
except  that  which  revolutionists,  disguised  as  policemen,  are  will- 
ing to  give.    And  then  ? 

The  Premier  Stolypin  is  one  of  the  sincerest  patriots  that  ever 
held  a  ministerial  portfolio.  His  good  intentions  are  proverbial. 
Moreover,  he  means  what  he  says,  and  his  language  abounds  in 
humanitarian  maxims.    He  would  not  wantonly  hurt  a  fly,  much 
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Ic68  an  anarchist  in  tronble.  Being  a  fanatical  Liberal,  he  will 
eschew  dictatorial  methods  even  though  the  Empire  perish  in 
consequence.  He  worships  legality  and  means  to  win  or  lose  by 
relying  upon  the  respect  for  law  which  he  hopes  to  engraft  on  the 
people.  His  critics  maintain  that  he  might  save  the  lives  of  the 
police  and  of  the  officials  who  are  being  daily  *' potted"  like 
snipe  or  grouse,  if  only  he  would  use  vigorous  methods  or  adopt 
measures  that  are  unpopular.  But  he  nobly  withstands  the  temp- 
tation, and  the  tale  of  victims  waxes  greater  and  greater  every 
day.  He  has  had  human  beasts  treated  like  gentlemen  and 
tried  in  the  fairest  way.  His  maxim  is;  Do  nothing  of  which 
an  English  or  American  statesman  would  be  ashamed.  He  ap- 
peals to  his  agents  to  observe  the  law  strictly,  and  he  exhorts  the 
nation  to  do  the  same.  But  his  words  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  The 
friends  and  defenders  of  the  Monarchy  are  being  killed  off  or 
frightened  away.  The  revolutionists  are  getting  their  own  parti- 
sans appointed  in  their  place.  Many  of  the  trusted  agents  of  the 
Government  are  therefore  allies  of  the  enemy,  ready  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  fortress.    The  end  of  Tsardom  seems  at  hand. 

The  only  crime  punished  under  M.  Stolypin's  regime  is  loyalty 
to  the  Tsar,  fidelity  to  one's  civic  duty.  Policemen,  detectives, 
watchmen,  officers,  civil  servants  are  caught  between  hammer 
and  anvil,  and  annihilated.  The  anarchists  attack  them  with 
bullets,  and  the  Government  protects  them  with  words.  Their 
places  are  being  filled  by  revolutionists,  and  it  is  really  to  these 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  and  to  their  love  of  law  and  order  that 
the  Premier  ia  now  confidently  appealing. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Cabinet  is  utilizing  the  months  that 
must  elapse  before  the  Duma  meets.  Ministers  resemble  well- 
meaning  reformers  who,  during  a  truce  between  two  belligerent 
nations,  should  by  means  of  suasive  humanitarian  discourses  induce 
one  of  them  to  rely  upon  peace  being  concluded  and  to  forego  all 
preparation  for  continuing  the  campaign,  while  the  other  belliger- 
ent was  working  day  and  night  to  renew  the  war.  Truly,  the 
Tsar's  position  is  tragicaL  He  has  received  no  thanks  from  his 
people  for  enormous  concessions,  and  no  help  from  his  Ministers 
for  his  implicit  trust.  But  close  observers  aifirm  that,  of  all  the 
advisers  to  whom  he  has  hearkened  since  the  revolution  began, 
there  has  probably  been  none  so  dangerous  to  him,  his  dynasty 
and  the  cause  of  Russian  monarcliy  a* ""'  '"  **  Stolypin. 


THE  EDITOR'S  DIARY. 


MoiCDAT,  Stpteml^r  $J^,  The  Necessity  of  Woman  SulfrAge. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  would  be  most  effectually  conserved  by  conferring 
upon  women  the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  political  otEce. 
The  claim  of  leaders  of  the  eanBe  that  the  franchise  should  be 
granted  because  of  a  presumed  inherent  right  we  cannot  admit. 
Whether  or  not  in  strict  conformity  with  purely  ethical  considera- 
tions, it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  of  surpassing  moment  that,  since 
the  world  began,  the  possession  of  power  has  depended  upon  abil- 
ity to  acquire  and  hold  it  Practically,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  this  regard^  certainly  since  the  German  barons  took  possession 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine;  and,  theoretically,  custom  of  long 
prevalence  oft^n  confers  authority  equal  to  that  of  written  law, 
Man  himself  is  not  permitted  in  this  country  to  vote  except  in  com- 
pliance with  arbitrary  regulations,  which  universally  disfranchise 
him  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  frequently  during 
his  entire  lifetime. 

Advocates  of  the  change  only  weaken  their  case  by  resting  it 
upon  the  untenable  proposition  that  the  action  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  in  restricting  suffrage  to  their  own  sei  was  im- 
moral. Nor  do  they  strengthen  it  by  insisting  that  the  policy  was 
unwise.  The  women  of  a  century,  or  even  half  a  century,  ago  were 
notoriously  unfitted  for  the  performance  of  political  acts.  They 
possessed  neither  of  the  requisites — education  and  experience. 

But  mighty  progress  began  with  the  recognition  of  mental 
alertness  as  the  chief  ingredient  of  real  attractiveness  in  women 
and  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  aroused 
by  their  acquirement  of  rights  in  property.  To-day  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  average  American 
woman  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  medial  man.  Morally,  it  is 
VOL.  cLXXxnt— NO.  600.  i4 
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admitted,  she  is  his  superior,  and  therein  Uee  the  bafii&  if  tur  con- 
viction that  as  a  matter,  not  of  right,  but  of  policy,  she  should  be 
taken  into  full  political  partnership. 

The  three  evils  moat  menacing  to  the  country  to-day  are  (1) 
debasement  of  moral  standards  in  politics  and  buainesa^  (2) 
absorption  by  a  few,  at  unwarranted  cost  to  the  many,  of  the  com- 
mon wealth,  and  (3)  unreasonable  and  violent  expression  of  re- 
sentment by  the  multitude.  With  each  of  these  perils  the  AmericajQ 
woman  is  quite  as  competent  to  cope  as  the  American  maiL  That 
she  would  be  less  tolerant  of  moral  deficiency  in  a  candidate  for 
public  office  requires  no  demonstration ;  that,  as  a  careful  house- 
holder and  ambitious  mother  constantly  practising  economies  for 
the  advancement  of  her  children,  she  would  take  an  active  part 
in  restraining  monopolies  from  adding  undue  profits  to  the  cost 
of  general  living  seems  evident;  that  her  keen  personal  interest  in 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  homes  and  property  would 
inevitably  constitute  her  a  conservative  balance  againat  the  in- 
creasing horde  of  foreign-bom  voters  may  also,  we  submit,  be 
accepted  as  a  certainty. 

The  time  for  the  effective  use  of  the  once-aound  objection  that 
she  would  not  exercise  the  privilege,  we  believe,  is  past  Until 
recently,  the  necessity  for  woman's  influence  in  politics  has  not 
been  apparent;  it  is  now,  and  it  will  become  increasingly  so 
during  the  next  few  years.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  at  the 
moment  the  average  woman  is  not  adequately  equipped  with  in- 
formation respecting  public  affairs;  but  may  not  this  be  due 
chiefly  to  the  absence  of  occasion  for  its  acquirement?  Moreover, 
is  it  certain  that  she  is  not  even  now  as  well  qualified,  at  least, 
as  the  average  unit  in  the  great  mass  of  American  voters?  And, 
at  the  very  worst,  would  not  her  mere  instinct  afford  a  guide 
wiser  and  safer  than  the  sordid  motives  which  now  actuate  bo 
great  a  proportion  of  the  electorate? 

For  the  purposes,  therefore,  of  purifying  the  ballot,  of  ^* 
tablishing  and  maintaining  lofty  standards  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions required  of  candidates  for  public  office,  of  effecting 
an  evener  distribution  of  earnings,  of  providing  a  heavier  belance 
of  disinterestedness  and  conservatism  against^ 
ism,  we  reiterate  the  expression  of  our  fina^ 
suffrage  has  now  become,  not  only  desirabl 
mount  neceuiiy. 
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Tbmbdat,  S&ptemher  £5.  Of  Sleeping,  Dreaming  &od  Snoring. 

CoNBiDEEiNO  the  fact  that  a  person  living  the  allotted  period 
pABfieB  fullj  twenty  years  in  bed^  it  is  questionable  whether  sleep 
engages  its  just  proportion  of  the  attention  of  mankind.  Attempts 
to  diagnose  sleeps  so  to  speak,  have  been  singularly  futile.  Why 
one  person  finds  it  easy  to  drop  into  normal  unconsciousness  al- 
most at  will,  while  another,  of  apparently  similar  physical  condi- 
tion^ strives  in  vain  for  repose,  is  a  problem  that  still  continues  to 
baffle  scientific  inquiry.  That  sleep  of  itself  is  a  boon  of  inesti- 
mable value  we  all  know,  and  yet  the  precise  duration  producing  the 
greatest  benefit  has  not  been  even  approximately  determined.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  prescription  of  six  hours  for  a  man, 
seven  for  a  woman  and  eight  for  a  fool  has  just  been  formally 
repudiated  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  A  series  of  experiments  upon  representatives  of  the  three 
clamioffl  convinced  the  learned  men  that  the  allowance  in  each  case 
waa  too  small.  Further  than  this,  however,  they  conserva- 
tively forbore  to  commit  themselves.  They  would  not  even  go 
on  record  as  to  the  necessity  of  dividing  humankind  into  classes 
at  alL 

Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  nature  decrees  a  longer  period 
of  unconsciousness  for  the  young  than  for  the  old,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  successful  training  of  the  will  to  in- 
duce longer  periods  of  recuperative  repose  would  not  prolong  life. 
An  experiment  of  one  of  the  British  professors  bears  directly  upon 
this  notion.  He  had  prepared  several  arithmetical  problems, 
equally  difficult  of  solution*  Then  he  arranged  to  be  awakened 
after  having  slept  half  an  hour  at  one  time,  an  hour  at  another,  and 
60  on.  He  found  as  a  result  that  his  mental  condition  was  quite 
as  effective  in  application  to  mathematics  after  sleep  of  half  an 
hour,  as  it  was  after  that  of  several  hours.  But  similar  experi- 
ment, designed  to  test  his  memory,  definitely  established  the  fact 
that  power  of  recollection  grew  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of 
mental  rest  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  pathetic  loss  of  memory 
by  old  people  is  due  to  too  little  sleep.  If  so,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  lemedy  could  be  obtained  through  the  exercise  of  will  power  in 
changing  the  habit  The  familiar  theory  that  one  hour  of  sleep 
before  midnight  is  more  beneficial  than  twice  as  much  after  mid- 
night seems  readily  confirmed  in  practice,  and  yet,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed^  nobody  haa  taken  the  trouble  to  carry  this  idea  to 
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its  logical  conclusion,  and  regularly  retire  at  imk  and  rise  before 
dawn. 

There  certainly  ia  good  reason  to  suspect  that  our  entire  general 
method  of  living,  so  far  as  differentiation  of  waking  and  sleeping 
hours  is  concerned,  is  wrong,  but  it  dote  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
occurred  to  the  learned  men  to  make  the  simple  experiments 
requisite  to  the  acquirement  of  exact  knowledge.  Any  one^  of 
course,  can  do  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  the  individual  result 
of  an  unscientific  test  would  be  far  from  conclusive.  An  effort  by 
one  of  our  own  societies  to  determine  whether  there  may  not  be 
in  tliis  simple  revolution  of  hours  a  universal  panacea  for  Amer- 
ican nerves,  would  seem  to  be  in  order.  We  should  not,  of  course, 
anticipate  any  immediate  effect,  whatever  the  result  of  such  ex- 
perimentation, because  human  nature  is  obstinate,  and  long  even- 
ings by  the  fireside  are  notoriously  agreeable.  One  effect,  generally 
considered  highly  desirable,  we  suspect  would  be  certain.  Almost 
surely  such  sleep  would  be  less  dreamful,  and,  consequently,  accord- 
ing to  both  the  learned  men  and  experience,  more  restful  physically 
and  more  recuperative  mentally.  But  here  again  practice  would 
encounter  the  serious  obstacle  of  disinclination.  Dreaming  either 
by  day  or  by  night  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  luxuries.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  a  physical  necessity,  since  we  all  know  many  persons  who 
never  dream  at  all,  and  yet  continue  to  be  exasperatingly  health- 
ful. But  observation  teaches  us  that  such  persons  invariably  are 
most  uninteresting.  They  may  and  often  do  possess  in  a  notable 
degree  sweetness  of  disposition,  but  they  are  so  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion as  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  fantasies  of  existence. 

We  should,  therefore,  strongly  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
habit  of  dreaming;  not,  however,  to  the  limit  of  demanding  ex- 
pression through  snoring,  which  to  U5  has  ever  seemed  a  repre- 
hensible practice  and  a  just  cause  for  divorce.  Excuse  upon  the 
ground  of  unpreventability  is  absurd.  If  snoring  were  merely 
an  obnoxious  utterance  of  unconscious  emotions,  it  might  be  wo- 
fully  endured,  but  in  fact  it  is  a  purely  physical  manifestation 
of  the  effect  of  excessive  indulgence  in  food  and  drink,  or  of 
ignorance  of  good  form  in  recumbency.  We  may  conclude  gener- 
ally that  '^  early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,"  continues  to  produce  the 
beneficial  effects  accorded  by  tradition  to  the  habit,  and  that  less 
turning  of  night  into  day  would  add  materially  to  fhfi  wtim  ^f 
human  happinesa. 


TBS   SDITOB'8  DIARY, 
Wbdkssdat,  September  M.  Of  Honaa^  In  AdT«rtiil]if ' 

That  adrerUamg  pajB  is  a  fact  now  generally  recc^uized ;  but 
it  is  Btiil  an  open  qxiestian  whether  truthfiil  advertiBementa  pro* 
duce  resxiltfi  equal  to  those  of  annoiinoemente  which^  if  not  quite 
deceitful,  are  neyerthelees  obvious  eiaggerationa  The  first  ex- 
ponent of  paid-for  publicity  on  a  large  scale  was  a  famous  man- 
ager of  circuflCB  to  whom  was  accredited  the  cynical  observation 
that  **  the  American  people  love  to  be  humbugged*"  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  however^  that  the  practice  of  that  able  showman  did 
not  conform  to  his  precept,  and  that  the  continuance  of  his  suc- 
cess was  really  due  to  the  excellence  of  his  productions.  Doubt- 
less, he  was  as  well  aware  of  this  truth  as  anybody  else,  and 
merely  chuckled  over  the  additional  advertising  obtained  at  no 
cost,  through  a  witty  observation  that  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to 
the  American  sense  of  humor.  Second  only  to  the  showman  in 
using  what  seemed  to  be  a  daring  innovation,  was  the  publisher 
of  a  story-paper,  who,  also,  always  gave  more  than  he  promised. 

Not  a  few  ambitious  emulators  of  these  pioneers  mistook  the 
true  cause  of  their  successes  and  endeavored  to  achieve  similar 
benefits  by  mere  pronouncements,  without  regard  to  accuracy.^ 
But  it  did  not  take  long^  for  merchants  especially,  to  discover  that 
lasting  gain  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  and  year  byj 
year  they  have  boeome  more  heedful  of  the  injunction  that,  irre- 
spective of  its  inherent  merit,  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that,  of  those  who  are 
still  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  apparently  mistaken  notion 
that  gross  exaggeration  is  essential  to  attracting  public  attention, 
the  most  conspicuous  are  themBelves  purveyors  of  advertising. 
An  example  before  us  ie  the  prospectus  of  a  comparatively  new 
periodical,  which,  we  are  informed  by  the  enthusiastic  publisher, 
**  is  not  only  an  unprecedented  sucoees,''  but  "  has  at  once  taken 
a  position  in  the  front  line.'*  Curiously  enough,  so  simple  a 
method  as  reducing  its  price  enabled  it  to  immediately  *'  strike 
the  key-note  of  success,"  which  it  is  sure  to  maintain  because 
**  probably  nerer  before  has  there  been  such  a  list  of  prominent 
writers  of  world-wide  reputation  engaged  by  a  single  publisher." 
In  conclusive  confirmation  of  these  broad  assertions,  the  publisher 
submits  the  expert  opinion  of  a  distinguished  statesman — whose 
books,  incidentally,  he  prints — ^to  the  effect  that  "  it  is  by  a  long 
shot  best  of  all  the  August  magazinflB.'' 
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Now,  each  of  these  aesertionB  is  untrne  and  known  to  be  imtnie, 
not  only  by  the  publisher  responsible  for  them,  but  probably  even 
by  the  kindly  disposed  statesman,  and  surely  by  the  experienced 
reader.  If,  by  chance,  there  should  be  a  person  sufiBciently  credulous 
to  make  an  experimental  purchase  only  to  find  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  what,  we  wonder,  is  the  effect  upon  his  mind  anticipated 
by  the  publisher  ?  Probably  that^  while  recognizing  the  artifice,  he 
might  nevertheleaa  be  convinced  that  the  product  was  really  worth 
the  smaller  purchase  price  required  and  that  he  would  continue 
to  be  a  customer*  The  chief  aim,  however,  we  suspect  to  be  to 
get  his  attention  at  all  hazards,  by  whatever  method. 

This  is  only  a  minor  illustration  of  a  practice  which  seems 
reprehensible  and  is  becoming  rather  more  general.  Publishers  of 
books,  for  example,  have  discovered,  or  think  they  have  discovered, 
that  an  effective  inducement  to  a  prospective  purchaser  is  the 
knowledge  that  many  persons  have  bought  and  presumably  read 
with  delight  the  offered  product.  Hence  the  frequency  of  an- 
nouncements to  the  effect  that  so  many  thousands,  or  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  copies  of  a  certain  book,  usually  a  novel,  have  been 
sold  or  at  least  printed.  We  do  not  doubt  that  some  reputable 
houses  are  scrupulously  exact  in  making  such  statements;  but, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  figures  present  a  woful  exaggeration. 
We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
public  to  believe  that  they  are  regarded  seriously,  and  yet  their 
presentation  must  have  some  effect  or  publishers  would  not  persist 
in  the  usage. 

So,  too,  in  respect  to  the  circulation  claimed  for  periodicals. 
False  claims  are  the  rule  rather  than  otherwise.  We  know  a  pub- 
lisher who  refuses  to  make  any  statement  whatever,  simply  because 
he  has  a  prejudice  against  misrepresentation  and  his  chief  com- 
petitor has  not.  He  does  not  consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
challenge  the  assertion  of  another,  even  though  he  knows  it  to 
be  false.  Consequently,  although  certain  that  many  thousand 
more  copies  of  his  periodical  are  sold  than  of  his  competitor's, 
he  is  obliged  to  require  the  prospective  customer  to  convince 
himself  of  the  fact  unaided.  We  doubt  if  he  suffers  material  loss 
of  desirable  trade  by  reason  of  hia  attitude,  and  yet  the  predica- 
ment is  surely  awkward  and  ought  not  to  be.  At  times  we  have 
secretly  hoped  that  some  of  our  professional  reformers  would 
attack  the  problem  and  effect  a  wholesome  change,  but  this  is 
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probably  too  much  to  ask,  or  even  dream  of,  eiDoe  their  own 
vehicles  of  expresBion  are  as  a  rule  the  worst  offenders.  After 
all,  experience  has  convinced  ns  that  the  quality  of  a  publication 
itself  is  usually  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  ita  popularity  among 
people  whose  attention  ia  worth  havings  and  that  heedfulnesa  of 
ezaotitude  in  the  advertising  of  wares  ia,  in  the  long  run,  both 
politic  and  profitable* 


Thttrbdat,  8epttmher  tl.  England,  the  United  SUteg  und  C?uba. 

There  has  just  come  to  light  an  official  letter  addressed  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  when  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  to 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  representative  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  during  the  Civil  War,  which  possesses  a  peculiar  interest 
at  this  time.  It  is  dated  June  30,  1862^  and  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 


*'  I  deaire  now,  through  you^  to  lay  a  word  of  solemn  warning  to  your 
people,  whose  eamett  wcU-wiBher  I  am.  For  eighty-four  years  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  condition  of  internal  peace  and  of  steadily 
growing  prosperity.  For  seventy-six  years  this  peace  and  prosperity 
have  obtained  under  her  own  independent  govemmeDt.  Her  peace, 
prosperity  and  independence  are  now  menaced,  for  of  all  possible  evils 
that  can  befall  the  United  States  the  worst  is  the  evil  of  anarchy  into 
which  civil  war  and  revolutionary  disturbances  will  assuredly  throw 
her.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  armed  revolution  and  outrage,  whoever 
ia  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  condition  of  the  affairs  that  now  ob* 
tains,  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  and  doubly  heavy  is  the  re- 
•ponsiblHty  of  the  man  who,  affecting  to  be  the  especial  champion  of 
United  States  independence,  takes  any  step  which  will  jeopardise  that 
indepeodeDce.  For  there  is  just  one  way  in  which  American  inde- 
pendence can  he  secured,  and  that  is  for  the  American  people  to  show 
their  ability  to  continue  in  their  path  of  peaceful  and  orderly  progress. 
This  nation  asks  nothing  of  the  United  States  save  that  it  shall  continue 
to  develop  as  it  has  developed  during  the  past  eighty-four  years,  that 
it  shall  know  and  practise  the  orderly  liberty  which  will  assuredly  bring 
an  ever-in creasing  measure  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Our  intervention 
in  United  States  affairs  will  only  come  if  the  United  States  beraelf 
thowB  that  she  has  fallen  into  the  insurrectionary  habit,  that  she  lacks 
the  self  restraint  necesaary  to  peaceful  self-government  and  that  her 
contending  factions  have  plunged  the  country  into  anarchy. 

I  solemnly  adjure  all  American  patriots  to  band  together  to  sink 
all  differences  and  persona]  ambitions,  and  to  remember  that  the  only 
way  that  they  can  preserve  the  independence  of  the  republic  ia  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  outside  interference  by  rescuing  it  from  the  anarchy 
of  civil  war.    I  earnestly  hope  that  thia  word  of  adjuration  of  mine,  given 
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in  the  ntimt  of  the  Britiih  people,  the  stancheet  friends  and  weU-wiehere 
of  the  United  States  that  there  are  in  all  the  world,  will  be  taken  ma 
it  is  meant,  will  be  seriously  considered  and  will  be  acted  upon,  and  if 
so  acted  upon  America's  permanent  independence  and  her  permanent 
success  as  a  republic  are  assured." 

The  comnmnication,  although  ostensibly  of  a  personal  nature, 
was  apparently  intended  for  President  Lincoln  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Bun,  but  it  never  reached  him.  Whether  it  was  suppressed 
by  Mr.  Adams  or,  as  some  believe,  by  Queen  Victoria  before  it 
could  be  despatched  to  the  embassy  is  undetermined.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  a  spurious  composition  altogether,  though  there  seem  to 
be  internal  evidences  of  genuineness.  Speculation  upon  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  letter  had  reached  President  Lincoln 
would  now,  of  course,  be  idle ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
consequences  would  have  been  far-reaching.  Its  singular  interest 
at  this  time  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  more  precise  statement  of  our 
attitude  towards  Cuba  could  not  be  penned.  It  is  even  more  ex- 
act, though  less  explicit,  than  President  Boosevelf  s  warning 
through  the  Cuban  minister  to  President  Palma. 


FsmAT,  Beptemher  t8.  Of  Editors  and  their  Critics. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  unappreciated  genius  speak  up, 
especially  with  sarcastic  reference  to  the  "intellectual  preten- 
sions ''  of  editors  of  magazines  whose  business  it  is  to  choose  from 
many  stories  submitted  a  few  for  publication.  Formerly,  disap- 
pointed authors  were  prone  to  accuse  these  unfortunate  judges  of 
forming  a  ring  around  personal  favorites;  but  gradually  this  ac- 
cusation has  yielded  to  recognition  of  the  inevitable  effect  of 
keener  competition.  It  is  found  necessary  now,  therefore,  to  con- 
vict the  entire  body  of  incompetency,  and  mere  numerical  en- 
largement has  made  this  almost  as  difficult  as  to  indict  a  whole 
people.  Still,  it  may  be  done,  if  an  anonymous  correspondent  of 
a  conspicuous  newspaper  be  believed  and  his  deduction  be  ac- 
cepted. 

It  seems  that  a  casual  discussion  with  a  "  non-literary  friend  *' 
led  to  the  making  of  a  test — "  one  perhaps  of  questionable  pro- 
priety, but  nevertheless  a  test,  and  a  relentless  one,"  namely: 
"  One  of  Kipling's  most  popular  short  stories  was  selected.  The 
environment  of  the  tale  was  English,  but  as  the  story  depended 
little  on  local  color  the  scene  was  easily  transferred  to  America. 
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An  entire  change  of  names  of  charactera  waa  aceompliahed  after 
•onsiderable  mental  effort  Aside  from  thlB^  I  give  my  word  of 
honor  not  a  paragraph,  a  line,  a  word  or  a  pimctnation  waa 
changed."  The  manuscript  so  prepared  was  typewritten  and  sent 
to  sixteen  periodicals,  comprising,  of  the  first  claas^  "  Harper's/' 
"  The  Century,''  and  **  Scribner's."  Each  of  the  sixteen  editors  de- 
clined the  story,  with  the  stereotyped  form  of  thanks.  "  Finally, 
to  make  the  position  of  the  nndiscerning  publishers  superlatively 
ridiculous,  the  manuscript  waa  forwarded  to  Kipling's  original 
publishers  of  the  story.  After  an  interval  of  about  sev^i  weeks 
we  received  a  letter  containing  a  check  and  acceptance.  The 
check  was  returned  by  us,  with  the  explanation  that  the  story 
was  to  be  amplified  into  a  novel,  and  in  due  time  we  received  our 
manuscript  back.  This  experience  is  as  true  as  the  result  was 
preposterous,  and  is  a  commentary  and  a  reflection  on  somebod/a 
intellectual  pretensions — upon  whose  we  will  leave  it  for  the  pub- 
lic to  decide." 

To  the  writer,  and  doubtless  to  his  non-literary  friend,  the  re- 
sult of  this  stupid  fraud  seems  conclusive.  Really,  it  is  scarce- 
ly even  indicative  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
reasons  why  each  of  the  sixteen  editors  returned  the  manuscript, 
but  we  do  happen  to  know  the  cause  of  two  rejections.  It  wag 
sufilcient  for  one  editor,  for  example,  to  recall  that  he  had  de- 
clined the  story  when  submitted  originally  by  Mr.  Kipling's 
representative.  To  another  it  was  a  matter  of  weary  routine. 
Each  month  brings  to  his  desk  bo  many  meritorious  stones  and 
articles  which,  on  the  presumption  that  they  have  been  forgotten, 
some  witless  investigator,  prying  into  the  ways  of  the  literary 
world,  has  doctored  in  a  similar  manner,  that  long  ago  he  ceased 
to  rebuke  or  invite  any  controversy  whatsoever  with  the  dishonest 
sender. 

If  the  equally  censurable  maker  of  this  ^'  test  '*  gave  his  tnie 
name,  he  may  rest  assured  that  it  has  found  its  proper  place  upon 
more  than  one  well-laden  blacklist  He,  however,  was  probably 
more  cautious  than  his  prototype  who  called  in  person  upon  a 
certain  editor  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  '*  of  the  name  of  William 
Dean  Howells,  and,  producing  a  poem  and  courteous  note  of 
declination,  indignantly  demanded  an  explanation.  ''Do  you 
mean  to  intimate  that  this  is  not  a  good  poem?'^  he  challenged* 
"By  no  means,**  hastily  remonstrated  Mr.  Howells;  "I  think  it 
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is  very  good  indeei"  "  Then  why  *' — in  a  somewhat  mollified 
tone — '*do  you  decline  it?  I  consider  it  the  best  I  have  ever 
written/*  **Ab,  well/*  eaid  Mr.  Uowelk,  "after  all,  we  have 
very  few  differences  of  opinion.  Do  you  know/*  he  added  in  hia 
gentlest  voice,  "  I  have  long  regarded  it  as  the  best  that  Tennyson 
has  ever  written/^ 

But  it  was  the  purpose  of  our  smacking  inquirer  *'  to  make  the 
position  of  the  undiscerning  publishers  superlatively  ridiculous,*' 
and  he  flatters  himself  that  he  succeeded  when  he  won  acceptance 
and  a  check  from  the  publishers  of  the  original  story  by  Kipling. 
He  may,  therefore,  be  justified  in  claiming  that  he  has  brought  "  a 
reflection  upon  the  intellectual  pretensiona  **  of  one  out  of  sixteen 
editors  by  demonstrating  his  ignorance  or  lapse  of  memory. 
Further  than  that  he  seems  only  to  have  convicted  himself  and  hia 
non-literary  friend  of  moral  perversion  in  having  practised  gross 
deception^  to  the  possible  injury  of  an  innocent  person,  and  of 
pitiful  cowardice  in  hiding  behind  anonymity. 


S4TT7BDAT,  September  29.  Should  Waiters  Wear  Beards? 

Word  comes  from  Rome  to  the  effect  that  the  Waiters*  Union 
of  the  Eternal  City  has  decreed  that  hereafter  each  member  shall 
wear  a  beard.  The  brief  news  paragraph  bearing  this  interesting 
information  does  not  contain  the  various  "  whereases  **  which  un* 
doubtedly  preceded  and  stated  the  reasons  for  the  resolution,  but 
undoubtedly  the  action  was  a  revolt  against  the  indication  of 
servitude.  In  taking  this  view  the  waiters  had  a  precedent  of 
long  standing,  since,  according  to  Tacitus,  even  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans regarded  a  clean-shaven  face  as  a  sign  of  menial  occupation. 

In  the  eyes  of  our  Biblical  forebears,  the  beard  was  almost 
sacred,  and  it  was  so  universally  worn  that  the  great  lawgiver,  in- 
stead of  proscribing  the  use  of  the  razor,  forbade  the  chosen  people 
to  "  mar  *'  so  much  as  the  "  corners  of  their  beards.**  Also  when 
Hanun  wished  to  humiliate  David's  messengers,  he  shaved  one 
side  of  their  faces,  and  when  they  returned  to  their  master  they 
were  obliged  to  become  social  recluses  until  their  hair  should  grow 
again.  In  more  modem  times  customs  have  varied  widely.  The 
fantastic  trimming  into  formal  shapes  corresponding  to  old- 
fashioned  box-hedges  began  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  has 
continued  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  present  day.  In 
England  now  a  gentleman  is  supposed  to  wear  a  mustache,  and 
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until  comparatiTely  recently  the  growth  of  one  was  the  first  ambi- 
tion of  the  youth  of  this  country-  It  is  hardly  ten  years  since  the 
American  usage  changed^  but  the  revolution  was  so  complete, 
when  it  did  arrive,  that  nowadays  young  men  are  almost  invariably 
clean-shaven^  and  their  elders  are  gradually  yielding  to  the 
new  fashion. 

Why  the  absence  of  a  beard  was  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  a 
aign  of  servitude  is  not  recorded^  but  in  recent  times  the  custom, 
as  applied  especially  to  waiters,  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in 
regard  for  neat  and  cleanly  appearance.  Mere  contemplation  of 
flowing  beards  in  proximity  to  plates  of  soup  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate sufficient  ground  for  the  present  arrangement  to  justify 
its  continuance.  Hairdressers  have  certain,  though  unsatisfying, 
excuse  for  utilizing  their  beards  as  convenient  receptacles  for  their 
various  combs,  but  a  waiter  has  no  such  practical  extenuation. 
In  fact,  the  modem  germ  theory  alone  probably  would  suiffice  to 
deprive  him  of  the  privilege.  Moreover,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
in  this  country  the  clean-shaven  face  is  no  longer  a  sign  of  servi- 
tude, but  rather  an  evidence  of  freedom  from  blemish.  There  is 
also  a  growing  indisposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  actually 
serve  to  resent  the  recognized  signs  of  their  occupation. 

We  question  whether  ever  again  the  beard  or  must^iche  will  be- 
come popular.  After  all,  women  make  fashions  for  men  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  and  the  ticklishness  inseparable  from  a  growth  of 
wiry  hair  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lips,  we  are  informed,  has  become 
in  their  view  obnoxious.  If  it  be  true,  then,  as  we  suspect  it  is, 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  American  men  is  to  gratify  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  idealize,  no  general  response  to  the  movement 
inaugurated  in  the  Eternal  City  need  be  anticipated  here. 


MoifDAT,  OeU^er  1,  The  Hearst  Force  in  the  Scales. 

"On  one  side  is  a  statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for 
vested  rights,  strict  observance  of  public  faith ;  on  the  other  is  a 
demagogue,  ranting  about  the  tyranny  of  the  capitalists  and  usur- 
ers, and  asking  why  anybody  should  be  permitted  to  drink  cham- 
pagne and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while  thousands  of  honest  folk 
are  in  want  of  necessaries/*  These  are  not  our  words  depicting 
the  present  political  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  they  ap- 
pear in  a  letter  addressed  to  an  American  in  1857  by  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay,  and  were  meant  to  be  prophetic  of  a  condi- 
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tion  Biiie^  in  the  judgment  of  the  famous  ossaykty  t»  Ariie 
in  this  country.  Foreseeing  periods  of  industrial  depreasioa  ami, 
general  adversity,  he  searchingly  inquired: 

"Through  such  seaaonB  the  United  States  will  have  to  pais  in  ike 
course  of  the  next  century,  if  not  of  this.  How  will  you  pass  througb 
themT  I  heartily  wish  you  good  deliyerance;  but  my  reason  and  my 
wishes  are  at  war,  and  I  cannot  help  for^x>ding  the  worst.  It  is  quits 
plain  that  your  government  will  nerer  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed 
and  discontented  majority.  For,  with  you,  the  majority  is  the  gorem- 
ment,  and  has  the  rich,  who  are  always  in  the  minority,  absolutely  at 
its  mercy.  The  day  will  come  when,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  none  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast^  or 
expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  Legislature.  Is 
it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  a  Legislature  will  be  chosen?  .... 
Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred  by  a  workman 
who  hears  his  children  cry  for  bread  T 

"I  seriously  apprehend  you  will,  in  some  such  season  of  adyersity 
as  I  haye  described,  do  things  that  will  prevent  prosperity  from  return- 
ing; that  you  will  act  like  people  who  should,  in  a  season  of  scarcity, 
devour  all  the  seed-corn,  and  thus  make  the  next  year  not  one  of 
scarcity,  but  of  absolute  famine. 

"There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation.  The  spoliation  wHl  increase  the 
distress.  The  distress  will  produce  fresh  spoliation.  There  is  nothing 
to  stop  you.  Your  constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.  As  I  said 
before,  when  a  society  has  entered  on  its  downward  progress^  either 
civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some  Cesar  or  Napoleon 
will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand  or  your  republic 
will  be  as  fearfully  plimdered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  fifth." 

Undoubtedly,  our  present  plight  is  that  set  down  with  notable 
precision  by  the  historian  in  the  opening  sentence.  We  have  on 
the  one  side  the  "  statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested 
rights,  strict  observance  of  public  faith,*'  and  on  the  other  the 
ranting  demagogue  appealing  to  envy.  There  is  no  question  of 
principle  such  as  is  usually  involved  in  political  controversies,  no 
issue  in  respect  to  public  policy  or  methods  of  governance,  no  call 
for  wise  determination  of  disputed  theories — only  the  ferocious 
onslaught  of  a  mob  foreseen  by  Macaulay  as  constituting  the  final 
issue  of  popular  government.  The  ordeal  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  was 
inevitable  and  may  be  undergone  with  at  least  the  comforting  re- 
flection that  a  time  more  favorable  in  the  eyes  of  believers  in 
democracy  could  not  have  been  chosen. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  one  cause  of  the 
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uprising  is  uneiampled  prosperity  rather  than  the  adversity  an- 
ticipated by  the  historian.  The  people  are  not  in  the  position  of 
their  prototypes,  notably  in  France,  who  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
therefore  everything  to  gain.  General  contentment,  in  fact,  would 
prevail  but  for  the  foment-ation  of  a  covetous  spirit  by  an  evil 
force,  whose  progress  has  been  accelerated  by  the  stupidity  charac- 
teristic  of  greed  and  manifest  in  ostentation.  Deprived  of  the 
solid  foundation  of  an  almost  universal  revolt  againet  the  exercise 
of  monopoly  privilege  for  private  profit,  the  present  appeal  to 
paasion  would  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  Bribery,  coercion, 
effrontery,  intrigue,  deceit^  braggadocio  and  brutality  are  effective 
weapons,  but  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  plunge  a  great  ci^ 
into  political  chaos  and  effect  the  assassination  of  a  time>honored 
National  organizati6n.  Not  the  depraved  alone  have  abetted  the 
malign  influence;  only  last  year  thousands  of  good  citizens  lent 
furtive  aid  at  the  polls  in  order  to  emphasize  their  demand  for 
reform  of  present  practices. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  determining  element  will  go  no  further 
along  the  hateful  road.  The  nauseating  effect  of  mere  contempla- 
tion of  association  with  the  creatures  branded  by  each  other  as 
** thugs,'*  ''criminals,'*  "blackmailers,*'  ** brothel-keepers "  and 
"thieves,'*  who  kissed  the  rod  at  Buffalo,  should  prove  an  ade- 
quate deterrent.  Even  so,  if  the  Republican  party  had  failed  to 
place  in  nomination  a  genuine  refonner,  of  personal  independence, 
recognized  probity,  proven  capacity  and  utter  fearlessness,  the 
doubt  and  the  menace  would  have  remained.  Fortunately,  leader- 
ship prevailed  over  bossism.  Honest  men  need  no  longer  feel  the 
necessity  of  using  an  evil  force  as  a  club^  and  the  issue  is  clearly 
drawn  between  honor  and  ignominy,  between  credit  and  disgrace. 


TnssoAT,  Ociohw  f .  Kefomt  of  &  Grent  OommonwealtlL 

It  is  refreshing,  indeed,  to  turn  from  enforced  consideration  of 
the  wretched  political  conditions  of  New  York  to  appreciation 
of  the  vivid  account  of  the  redemption  of  Pennsylvania  related  in 
this  Rfview  by  Mr.  Wayne  Mac  Veagh.  The  Quaker  State  and, 
more  poignantly,  the  Quaker  City,  have  been  so  long  associated  in 
our  minds  with  all  that  is  sordid  and  corrupt  that  expectation  or 
even  hope  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  seemed  chimerical.  But 
now  we  are  gladdened  by  the  testimony  of  this  veteran  observor 
that  delireraiLoe  has  been  achievBd*    It  wis  a  feat  mMd»  poidUf 
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only  by  the  passing  away  of  the  master  mindB  of  political  depntT- 
ity  that  dominated  the  great  commonwealth  for  so  many  years. 
Even  more  gratifying  than  the  realization  itself  is  the  method  of 
accomplishmeDt.  There  was  no  resort  to  demagogic  appeals,  no 
pandering  to  vicious  passions,  no  general  excoriation  of  all  pci^ 
Bons  in  authority.  The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  were  arotised  by 
disinterested,  patriotic  men  and  a  fearless,  yet  self-respecting, 
press  to  an  unhappy  sense  of  their  deplorable  political  state, 
and  forthwith  they  set  to  work,  soberly  and  discriminatingly, 
but  sternly  and  unremittingly,  to  eflPectnate  a  remedy.  We 
were  aware  that  they  were  making  progress;  but  we  had 
no  comprehension  of  the  completeness  of  their  success  until 
Mr.  Mac  Veagh  set  down  the  notable  results.  It  is  fitting  that 
he,  the  first  citizai  of  the  State  and  the  most  courageous  and 
efficient  of  public  servants,  whether  in  oflScial  position  or  in  pri- 
vate life,  should  have  been  the  one  to  make  the  record.  There  is 
a  touch  of  pathos  in  his  closing  reference  to  the  fact  that  **  these 
great  reformer  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  many  of  the 
veteran  fighters  in  the  cause  of  honest  politics  " ;  but  to  him,  the 
leader  of  the  righteous  movement,  we  know  that  the  consumma- 
tion  is  in  very  truth  full  recompense.  Well  may  his  neighbors  and 
helpers  join  with  this  honored  man,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  years, 
in  **  reverently  thanking  Gtod"  not  only  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, but  also  for  the  truly  American  way  in  which  the  good 
work  was  done. 


Wedihsdat,  October  S,       ConventiQna.1  or  UnconTentionftl  Morftlitj* 
Wb  have  received  the  following  interesting  letter: 

"To  THB  EBiToa  OF  * The  North  AMxaiCAjf  Rivikw*! 

" Bir, — I  have  just  read  jqux  comment  upon  my  review  of  'Helena 
Richie/ 

*'  There  is  a  point  that  I  am  obliged  to  reply  to,  and  beg  you  to  give 
me  space  to  do  so.  You  say;  *  That  resttve  Bpirite  should  chafe  at  the 
coDTentional  morality  we  can  understand  because  there  are  and  In  the 
nature  of  things  can  be  no  other  morals.  To  advocate  unoonventionality 
in  morals  is  to  uphold  immorality  itself.'  I  know  that  in  making 
that  statement  you  are  radically  mistaken.  My  Lord  and  Master,  and 
yours,  was  Himself  crucified  because  of  uncouTentional  morality. 
During  His  mission,  He  constantly  said  to  the  people,  '  It  has  been 
said  unto  you/  or  *you  hare  heard/  or  'you  ha^e  been  taught/  whieh 
is  equivalent  to  '  conventional  morality  says/ — but  '  I  say  unto  yon/  anl 
tbaa  H^  gave   a  differcat   and  a  higher   oommand.     Again  Hie  eaid. 
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Except  your  righieoUioesB  exceed  tlie  rigbteouflneM  of  the  Bcribet  and 
the  Pbarisecs   [the  convent ioniil  folk  of  that  day],  ye  ahall  in  do  wiM 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/     Ills  ideal  of  morality  was  so  far 
above  conventional   morality   that  even  now,  after  two  thousand   years 
(and  some  strides  have  been  made  in  that  time),  it  is  still  looked  upon 
as  theoretically  beautiful  but  practically  impossible.     I  can  myself  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  unconventional  than  a  consistent  Christian*     How 
many  of  us,  for  exampUp  live  up  to  the  injunction  given  to  the  young 
man    in    the    episode   you    quote    in    your    Diary    for    September    21st, 
that  we   sell    all    that   we   have  and   give   to   the    poor,   and   yet   that 
was   definitely   the   Christian    injunction    U   we    wished    to    be   perfect* 
How  many  of  ub  avoid  riches  that  we  may  be  more  nearly  within  reach 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  T     It  would  be  most  unconventional  to  do  so. 
We  are  not,  even,  like  the  young  man  in  the  Oospel,  for  his  *  heart  was 
heavy/  while  most  of  us  conventionally   rejoice  in   such   riches  as  we 
can  acrmpe  together.     Whereas  Christ  told  us   (and  I  speak  of  Him  as 
tlie  Head  and  Fountain  of  morality)   that  His  call  was  to  such  as  felt 
the  burden  of  sin;   that   His  disciples  should  be  known   as  bearing  a 
cross  and  as  despised  and  rejected  of  men.     But  surely  it  is  unconven- 
tional to  be  despifled  and  rejected!     Christ  Himself  ate  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  defended  His  disciples  for  not 
fasting,  sanctified  sorrow  and  repentance  and  forgiveness  {none  of  these 
are    oonventional    virtues! ),    although,    for    that    matter,    long    before 
Christ's  coming,  it  was  authoritatively  said:    *  Because  thou  hast  rent 
thy  clothes  and  wept  before  Me,  I  also  have  heard  thee»  saith  the  Lord.' 
"It  WES  on   account  of  unconventional   morality   that   Socrates  waa 
invited  to  drink  hemlock*     *  I  do  nothing/  he  said,  *  but  go  about  ex- 
horting you  to  virtue,*  but  the  habit  was  so  unconventional  as  to  be 
highly  annoying  to  the  good  Athenians,  who  did  not  care  any  more  than 
people  do  to-day    for  too  many  searching  questions  into  the  nature  of 
true  goodness. 

"  St.  Francis  of  Asslsi  was  converted  In  so  unconventional  a  way  aa 
to  bring  down  upon  his  head  the  curses  of  his  father,  the  reproaches  of 
his  mother  and  a  stoning  by  bis  townspeople,  but  he  continued  through- 
out  his  whole  career  an  unremitting  battle  against  the  conventional 
morality  of  his  day.  It  was  for  unconventional  ideals  or  truths  that 
Bmno,  Oalileo,  8ayonarola  all  suffered,  but  once  one  begins  to  name 
the  great  unconventional  folk  we  are  encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
netsea,  and  I  think  you  must  see  that  as  there  is  a  step  below  conven- 
tfonality,  which  Is  lawlessness,  so  also  there  are  many  steps  above  it, 
and  that  to  advocate  unconventlonality  is  not  to  uphold  immorality* 
Discontent  may  mean  a  desire  for  higher  things  as  well  as  a  desire  for 
lower. 

'*  As  to  '  Helena  Bicbie/  it  la  difficult  to  know  the  exact  meed  of  praise 
to  give  a  new  book  by  a  popular  author >  T  see  one  critical  journal  prt>- 
daims  this  novel  a  perfect  book/  I  should  be  oonsdentlously  unable 
to  say  that  of  any  book  that  I  recall  on  the  spur  of  the  instant,  exoepi 
tlia  Gotpal  of  Bt  Jolui,  bat  I  think,  wboi  I  my  ft  book  la  reftdabla  and 
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pleftA&ntp  I  mean  m  much  aa  the  writer  who  BiLid  it  wa 
If,  hawever,  twenty-flve  years  from  now  Mrs.  Del&nd* 
ranks,  aa  you  auggest,  with  Hawthorne'a  *  Scarlet  I 
profen  a  Tery  ludiaceming  critie. 

*'  I  did  not  aay  thai  the  leading  back  of  a  bruiaei 
by  the  hand  of  a  little  child  *  waa  not  deep  enough 
impresaion/  I  said  (K.  A.  K,  p.  550)  that  it  was 
felt  to  make  a  serioud  impreBsion  —  my  whole  plea 
there  ie  sin  and  suffering  and  anguUh  in  the  world 
leat  we  take  them  too  lightly.  I  found  myself  Bome 
at  bay,  that  I  had  been  able  to  read  the  book,  dealing 
BO  aeriouB  a  phase  of  evil,  onoe  to  myself  and  once  a 
cheerfulness  and  even  some  merriment.  I  was  atnicli 
one  could  not  have  read  '  Anna  Kar^nina '  and  ca 
•cathed.  Aristotle  has  told  us  that  the  function  of  tl 
the  emotions  by  depicting  sceuea  of  terror  and  pitji* 
to  me  too  lightly  done  to  effect  this.  But  I  am  1 
prove  my  estimate  of  any  given  book  just.  The  dif 
is  very  likely  a  difference  in  the  habitual  use  of  word 
very  much  concerned  to  refute  your  statement 
conventionality  is  an  appeal  for  immorality. 

I  am,  sir, 
Louia 

«  September  the  fSrd,  tSOBJ* 
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Mark  Twain. 

For  information  regarding  this  distinguished  contributor, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  body  of  the  Review,  which 
during  the  coming  year,  will  contain  chapters  selected  from 
his  Autobiography. 

Wharton  Barker 

is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  commercial  union  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  1878,  he 
was  apiK)inted  financial  agent  in  the  I/nited  States  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  in  recognition  of  his  serviws  in 
that  capacity  he  was  made  Knight  of  St.  Stanislaus,  by 
Alexander  II.  He  was  called  to  Russia  to  advisi*  on  the 
development  of  coal-mines  north  of  the  Azof,  and  in  188T 
he  obtained  from  China  valuable  railroad,  telegraph  and 
telephone  concessions.  In  1900  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Anti- Fusion  Populists. 

Ernest  E.  Williams, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  is  one  of  the  lx?st  knoim  of  Flnglish 
writers  on  economics.  He  has  published  '*  Made  in  Ger- 
many/' "  The*  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard,"  "  Marching 
Backward,"  '*  The  ImiHTial  Heritage,"  '^  The  Case  for  Pro- 
tection," -'An  Kxile  in  Bohemia''  and  "The  Tariff  Dic- 
tionarv." 

Hannis  Taylor, 

who  is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  living  autboriti<*s  on  constitutional  history  and  eon- 
stitutional  law,  was  born  in  New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  in 
1851.  Having  graduated  at  the  University  of  liis  native 
State,  ho  w;i>  admitted  to  the  bar  and  achieved  great  distinc- 


lion  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  appointetl 
Minister  to  Spain  by  President  Cleveland  in  1893.  The 
wide  literary  fame  <j:ained  for  Mr.  Taylor  by  his  great  work 
on  *^  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  F]nglish  Constitution  " 
was  materially  enhanced  by  his  treatise  on  "  International 
Public  Law/'  which  has  been  declared  by  a  high  authority 
to  be  "  the  most  exhaustive  work  of  its  kind  issued  in  this 
irountry  since  Dana's  Wheaton."  In  recognition  of  the 
service  which  he  had  rendered  to  literature  and  learning  by 
the  publication  of  these  works,  the  Universities  of  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh  simultaneously  conferred  upon  Mr.  Taylor 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  recently  published  a 
tbird  treatise,  of  a  like  scholarly  and  comprehensive  charac- 
ter, on  the  *'  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of  the  Unite<l 
States  Sui)reme  Court/'  upon  which  the  Justices  of  that 
court  have  put  the  imprimatur  of  their  high  approval  and 
commendation.  ^Ir.  Taylor  rei)resented  the  United  States 
before  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission. 
TiiK  Kkv.  Dk.  James  L.  Hakton, 

Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Middlebury  College  in  1881,  and  from  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  in  1885.  Jn  the  latter  year  he  went 
as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  Turkey.  He  was 
a  j)rofessor  in  the  ^lission  Theological  Seminary  at  Har- 
])oot  from  1888  to  1892,  and  ])resident  of  the  Euphrates 
College  at  Harpoot  in  1893.  Jle  went  as  chairman  of  the 
deputation  to  Japan  in  1895,  and  to  India  and  Ceylon  in 
1901. 

OlTO    XoKDKNSK.IOLb. 

t]»(»  celohratiMl  Polar  explorer,  lias  long  taken  a  special 
interest  in  prohlciiis  connected  willi  the  .\ntarctic  region 
i)\'  the  i:lnl)c.  and  he  was  j)ut  in  cliargc  of  the  expedition 
wliich  left  Sweden  in  HMU  to  cooj)erat<\  with  similar  ex- 
peditions st'iit  out  l)y  other  Kuro|)can  nations,  in  gathering 
•  xact  infonnation  al>out  Antarctica. 
M\|{V   K.  FoiM) 

wa-^  horn  in  New  llanij)s]iire  and  ha>  ^pent  most  of  her 
life  in  Now  York.  She  has  ])ul)lishe(l  a  hook  of  transla- 
tions  from    tile    Frencli    of    i.ndovic    llalew    entitled    '*  Au- 


tuinn  MaiKouvn's,"  and  she  collal)oratc(l  with  her  brother. 
James  L.  Ford,  in  editing  a  eol lection  of  poems  called 
*'  h^verv  Dav  in  tlie  Year."  She  has  contributed  to  several 
New  York  |)a|)ers  and  periodicals,  and  she  has  written  liter- 
ary and  critical  articles  for  the  literary  mafi^azines. 

KaxKsT  Croshv 

was  l>orn  and  educated  in  New  York.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Ass<»nd)Iy  in  188T.  in  188J),  he 
was  nominate<l  by  President  Harrison,  and  appoint(»d  by 
the  Khedive,  jud*rc  of  the  international  court  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt.  This  |»osition  he  resigned  in  1894,  and  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  on  his  way  liome  visiting  Count 
Tolstoy  in  Russia.  Tender  the  influence  of  Tolstoy's  writ- 
ings, he  has  since  devoted  attention  to  social  rt»forni.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Social  Reform  Club,  and  he 
is  I^resident  of  the  Xew  York  Anti-lmj)erialist  Ix'ague. 
Among  other  books  he  has  written  "  Plain  Talk  in  Psjilm 
and  Parable/-  ''  Swords  and  Plowshares."  **  Tolstoy  and  his 
Messiige,-'  '*  Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster "  and  *'  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  Non-Resident  an<l  Abolitionist." 

Lorisi:  Collier  Willcox 

was  l)orn  in  (^hicago.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  was  educated  in  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. r^t<T.  she  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Leipzig,  and  for  two  years  in  Birmingham,  England. 
She  has  lived  in  \'irginia  since  1S8T,  and  has  Ikhmi  a  c(m- 
tributor  to  "Hast  and  West,"  ''The  (1iap  -  Book,"  *' Tlie 
Century."  "The  Outlook,"  "  Poet- Lore."  *' The  Times- 
I)enio(*rat  "  <d*  New  Orleans,  "The  Boston  Transcript"  and 
"  The  Evening  Post  "  of  New  York.  For  several  years,  she 
li;is  heeii  a  reader  ami  a<lvis<T  of  one  of  the  leading  pub- 
li>iniig  houses,  and  lias  reirnlarly  contrilnited  e<litoriaIs  to 
"  Harper's   Weekly." 

iir(  iiAi:i)  Lk  (t.\LLii:\\i: 

is  a  native  o\'  Liverpool,  England.  He  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  Si  ven  years,  but  abandoned  business  for  literature. 
For  <ome  time  be  has  resided  in  tbe  Fnited  States,  devoting 
liiinself  to  journalism  and  literary  work.  Among  the  works 
which  bear  bi<  name  an*  "  Painted  Sbadows."  "Odes  from 
the  Divan  of   Hafi/,"  "An   Old  Countrv  Housi^*,'"  "  Parseus 


and    Andromeda,"    "Sleeping    Beauty/'    "The    Life    Ro- 
mantic," *'  Rudyard   Kipling,   A    Criticism "  and  "  George 
Meredith." 
Frederick  Trevor  H'.ll 

is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  was  bom  in  Brooklyn 
in  18G6,  educated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1887  and  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1889.  With  S.  P.  Griffin  he  wrote  "  Miniatures  of 
Balzac,"  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  novels,  includ- 
ing "  The  Minority,"  "  The  Web  "  and  "  The  Accomplice." 

I.    H.    FiNLEY, 

President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  was  l>orn 
at  Grand  Ridge.  Illinois.  Having  graduated  at  Knox  Col- 
lege in  1887,  he  studied  for  two  years  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  was  then  called  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York,  and  founded 
and  edited  the  "  State  Charities  Record  "  and  "  The  Chari- 
ties RevicAv  of  New  York."  From  1892  to  1899  he  was 
President  of  Knox  College,  and  after  a  short  period,  during 
which  he  edited  "Harper's  Weekly"  and  "  McClure's  Maga- 
zine," he  became  Professor  of  Politics  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  retained  that  chair  until,  in  1903,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  post  which  he  now  fills  with  great  efficiency  and  dis- 
tinction. President  Finley  has  been  a  welcome  contributor 
to  magazines  and  reviews,  and  he  is  co-author  (with  Pro- 
fessor Richard  T.  Ely)  of  a  work  entitled  "Taxation  in 
American  States  and  Cities." 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.-IV.* 

BY   MARK  TWAIN. 


Prefatobt  Note. — Mr.  Clemens  began  to  write  his  autobiography 
many  years  ago,  and  he  continues  to  add  to  it  day  by  day.  It  was  his 
original  intention  to  permit  no  publication  of  his  memoirs  until  after 
his  death ;  but,  after  leaving  "  Pier  No.  70,"  he  concluded  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  might  now  suitably  be  given  to  the  public.  It  is  that 
portion,  garnered  from  the  quarter-million  of  words  already  written, 
which  will  appear  in  this  Review  during  the  coming  year.  No  part  of 
the  autobiography  will  be  published  in  book  form  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  author. — Editoe  N.  A.  R. 

When  Susy  was  thirteen,  and  was  a  slender  little  maid  with 
plaited  tails  of  copper-tinged  brown  hair  down  her  back,  and  was 
perhaps  the  busiest  bee  in  the  household  hive,  by  reason  of  the 
manifold  studies,  health  exercises  and  recreations  she  had  to 
attend  to,  she  secretly,  and  of  her  own  motion,  and  out  of  love, 
added  another  task  to  her  labors — the  writing  of  a  biography  of 
me.  She  did  this  work  in  her  bedroom  at  night,  and  kept  her 
record  hidden.  After  a  little,  the  mother  discovered  it  and  filched 
it,  and  let  me  see  it;  then  told  Susy  what  she  had  done,  and  how 
pleased  I  was,  and  how  proud.    I  remember  that  time  with  a  deep 
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pleasure.  I  had  had  compliments  before^  but  none  that  touched 
me  like  this;  none  that  could  approach  it  for  value  in  my  eyes. 
It  has  kept  that  place  always  since.  I  have  had  no  complimait, 
no  praise,  no  tribute  from  any  source,  that  was  so  precious  to  me  as 
this  one  was  and  still  is.  As  I  read  it  now,  after  all  these  many 
years,  it  is  still  a  king's  message  to  me,  and  brings  me  the  same 
dear  surprise  it  brought  me  then — ^with  the  pathos  added,  of  the 
thought  that  the  eager  and  hasty  hand  that  sketched  it  and 
scrawled  it  will  not  touch  mine  again — and  I  feel  as  the  humble 
and  unexpectant  must  feel  when  their  eyes  fall  upon  the  edict 
that  raises  them  to  the  ranks  of  the  noble. 

Yesterday  while  I  was  rummaging  in  a  pile  of  ancient  note- 
books of  mine  which  I  had  not  seen  for  years,  I  came  across  a 
reference  to  that  biography.  It  is  quite  evident  that  several  times, 
at  breakfast  and  dinner,  in  those  long-past  days,  I  was  posing  for 
the  biography.  In  fact,  I  clearly  remember  that  I  was  doing 
that — and  I  also  remember  that  Susy  detected  it.  I  remember 
saying  a  very  smart  thing,  with  a  good  deal  of  an  air,  at  the 
breakfast  -  table  one  morning,  and  that  Susy  observed  to  her 
mother  privately,  a  little  later,  that  papa  was  doing  that  for  the 
biography. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  change  any  line  or  word  in  Susy's 
sketch  of  me,  but  will  introduce  passages  from  it  now  and  then 
just  as  they  came  in  their  quaint  simplicity  out  of  her  honest 
heart,  which  was  the  beautiful  heart  of  a  child.  What  comes 
from  that  source  has  a  charm  and  grace  of  its  own  which  may 
transgress  all  the  recognized  laws  of  literature,  if  it  choose,  and 
yet  be  literature  still,  and  worthy  of  hospitality.  I  shall  print 
the  whole  of  this  little  biography,  before  I  have  done  with  it — 
every  word,  every  sentence. 

The  spelling  is  frequently  desperate,  but  it  was  Susy's,  and  it 
shall  stand.  I  love  it,  and  cannot  profane  it.  To  me,  it  is  gold. 
To  correct  it  would  alloy  it,  not  refine  it  It  would  spoil  it.  It 
would  take  from  it  its  freedom  and  flexibility  and  make  it  stiff 
and  formal.  Even  when  it  is  most  extravagant  I  am  not  shocked. 
It  is  Susy's  spelling,  and  she  was  doing  the  best  she  could — and 
nothing  could  better  it  for  me.  .  .  . 

Susy  began  the  biography  in  1885,  when  I  was  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  my  age,  and  she  just  entering  the  fourteenth  of  hers.  She 
begins  in  this  way: 
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Wc  arft  a  werj  happy  family,  Wa  conaiit  of  P»pa»  Mamma,  Jeaa, 
Clara  nod  me.  It  is  papa  I  am  writing  about,  and  I  thall  have  no 
trouble  jit  not  knowing  what  to  tay  about  him»  at  he  it  a  rery  lirikiug 
cliara^ter. 

But  wait  a  minute — I  will  return  to  Susy  presently. 
In  the  matter  of  slavish  imitation,  man  is  the  monkey's  supe- 
rior all  the  time.  The  average  man  is  destitute  of  independence  of 
opinion.  He  is  not  interested  in  contriving  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
by  study  and  reflection,  but  is  only  anxious  to  find  out  what  his 
neighbor's  opinion  is  and  slavishly  adopt  it.  A  generation  ago, 
I  found  out  that  the  latest  review  of  a  book  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
just  a  reflection  of  the  earliest  review  of  it;  that  whatever  the 
first  reviewer  found  to  praise  or  censure  in  the  book  would  be 
repeated  in  the  latest  reviewer  s  report^  with  nothing  fresh  added. 
Therefore  more  than  once  I  took  the  precaution  of  sending  my 
book,  in  manuscript,  to  Mr,  Howells,  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
*'  Atlantic  Monthly,"  so  that  he  could  prepare  a  review  of  it  at 
leisure.  I  knew  he  would  say  the  truth  about  the  book — I  also 
knew  that  he  would  find  more  merit  than  dement  in  it,  because 
I  already  knew  that  that  was  the  condition  of  the  book.  I  allowed 
no  copy  of  it  to  go  out  to  the  press  until  after  Mr.  Howells's 
notice  of  it  had  appeared.  That  book  was  always  safe-  There 
wasn't  a  man  behind  a  pen  in  all  America  that  had  the  courage  to 
find  anything  in  the  book  which  Mr.  Howells  had  not  founds 
there  wasn't  a  man  behind  a  pen  in  America  that  had  spirit  enough 
to  say  a  brave  and  original  thing  about  the  book  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  believe  that  the  trade  of  critic,  in  literature,  muaic,  and  the 
drama,  is  the  moat  degraded  of  all  trades,  and  that  it  has  no  real 
value — certainly  no  large  value.  When  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
and  I  were  about  to  bring  out  "The  Gilded  Age,"  the  editor  of 
the  "  Daily  Graphic  "  persuaded  me  to  let  him  have  an  advance 
copy,  he  giving  me  his  word  of  honor  that  no  notice  of  it  would 
appear  in  his  paper  until  after  the  *'  Atlantic  Monthly "  notice 
should  have  appeared*  This  reptile  published  a  review  of  the 
hook  within  three  days  afterward.  I  could  not  really  complain, 
because  he  had  only  given  me  his  word  of  honor  as  security;  I 
ought  to  have  required  of  him  something  substantial.  I  believe 
his  notice  did  not  deal  mainly  with  the  merit  of  the  book,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  but  with  my  moral  attitude  toward  the  public.    It ' 
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charged  that  1  had  used  my  reputation  to  play  a  swindle  upon 
the  public ;  that  Mr.  Warner  had  written  as  much  as  half  of  the 
book,  and  that  I  had  used  my  name  to  float  it  and  give  it  cur- 
rency ;  a  currency — so  the  critic  averred — which  it  could  not  have 
acquired  without  my  name,  and  that  this  conduct  of  mine  was  a 
grave  fraud  upon  the  people.  The  "  Graphic  *'  was  not  an  au- 
thority upon  any  subject  whatever.  It  had  a  sort  of  distinction, 
in  that  it  was  the  first  and  only  illustrated  daily  newspaper  that 
the  world  had  seen;  but  it  was  without  character;  it  was  poorly 
and  cheaply  edited;  its  opinion  of  a  book  or  of  any  other  work 
of  art  was  of  no  consequence.  Everybody  knew  this,  yet  all  the 
critics  in  America,  one  after  the  other,  copied  the  "  Graphic's '' 
criticism,  merely  changing  the  phraseology,  and  left  me  under  that 
charge  of  dishonest  conduct.  Even  the  great  Chicago  "  Tribune,*' 
the  most  important  journal  in  the  Middle  West,  was  not  able  to 
invent  anything  fresh,  but  adopted  the  view  of  the  humble  '*  Daily 
Graphic,'*  dishonesty-charge  and  all. 

However,  let  it  go.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  must  have 
Clitics,  and  missionaries,  and  Congressmen,  and  humorists,  and 
we  must  bear  the  burden.  Meantime,  I  seem  to  have  been  drift- 
ing into  criticism  myself.  But  that  is  nothing.  At  the  worst, 
criticism  is  nothing  more  than  a  crime,  and  I  am  not  unused  to 
that. 

.What  I  have  been  travelling  toward  all  this  time  is  this:  the 
first  critic  that  ever  had  occasion  to  describe  my  personal  appear- 
ance littered  his  description  with  foolish  and  inexcusable  errOTs 
whose  aggregate  furnished  the  result  that  I  was  distinctly  and 
distressingly  unhandsome.  That  description  floated  around  the 
country  in  the  papers,  and  was  in  constant  use  and  wear  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  apparently  no 
critic  in  the  country  could  be  found  who  could  look  at  me  and 
have  the  courage  to  take  up  his  pen  and  destroy  that  lie.  That 
lie  began  its  course  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  1864,  and  it  likened 
me  in  personal  appearance  to  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  who  had  been 
out  there  lecturing.  For  twenty-five  years  afterward,  no  critic 
could  furnish  a  description  of  me  without  fetching  in  Nasby  to 
help  out  my  portrait.  I  knew  Nasby  well,  and  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  but  in  my  life  I  have  not  felt  malignant  enough  about 
any  more  than  three  persons  to  charge  those  persons  with  re- 
sembling Nasby.    It  hurts  me  to  the  heart.    I  was  always  hand* 
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S01D&  Anybody  but  a  critic  could  bave  seen  iU  AucI  it  had 
long  been  a  distress  to  my  family  —  inclnding  Snsy  —  that  the 
critics  should  go  on  making  this  wearisomo  raistiike,  year  after 
year,  when  there  was  do  foundation  for  it  Even  when  a  critic 
wanted  to  be  particularly  friendly  and  complimentary  to  me,  he 
didn't  dare  to  go  beyond  my  clothes.  He  never  ventured  beyoud 
that  old  safe  frontier.  When  he  had  finished  with  my  clothes 
he  had  said  all  the  kind  thingB,  Uie  pleaFant  things,  the  compli- 
m^^ntary  things  he  could  risk.    Then  he  dropped  back  on  Nasby, 

Yesterday  1  found  this  clipping  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  thoiw 
ancient  memorandum-books  of  mine.  It  la  of  the  date  of  thirty- 
nine  years  ago,  and  both  the  paper  and  the  ink  are  yellow  with 
the  bitterness  that  I  felt  in  that  old  day  when  I  clipped  it  out 
to  preserve  it  and  brood  over  it,  and  grieve  about  it  I  will  copy 
it  here>  to  wit; 

A  eorr(«poDdent  of  the  Philadelphia  '*  Preis/*  writing  of  one  of 
Schuyler  Colfjut's  reoeptiooB,  «ij»  of  our  Washingion  correspondent; 
"  Ifiirk  Twain,  the  dflicate  hurooritt,  wns  present;  quite  a  Hon,  us  be 
deserres  to  be.  Mjiric  is  a  bachelor,  faultless  in  tatte,  whose  snowy 
vpst  is  su^estire  of  endless  quarrels  with  Washington  washerwomen; 
but  the  heroism  of  ^Cark  is  settled  for  all  time,  for  such  purity  and 
smoothness  were  never  seen  before.  His  lavender  glores  might  have 
been  stolen  from  some  Turkish  harem,  so  delicate  were  they  tn  sixe; 
but  more  likely — anything  else  were  more  likely  than  that.  In  form 
and  feature  he  bears  some  rescmhlsnce  to  the  immortal  Kasby;  but 
tthiUt  Petroleum  is  brunette  to  the  core,  Twain  is  f;olden,  amber-hued, 
melting,  blonde." 

I^et  ns  return  to  Susy*s  biography  now^  and  get  the  opinion  of 
one  who  ig  nnhiai^ed: 

From  Stisy's  Biography, 

Papa*s  appearance  lias  l^>een  described  many  times,  but  very  inoor- 
rectly.  He  baa  beautiful  grny  hair,  not  any  too  tliick  or  any  too  long, 
hut  just  right;  a  Roman  nose,  which  greatly  improves  the  betLUty  of 
his  features;  kind  blue  eyes  and  a  small  mustache.  He  hat  a  wonder- 
fully  shaped  head  and  proaie.  He  has  a  very  good  figure — in  short, 
he  is  an  extrodinarily  fine  looking  man.  All  his  features  are  perfect, 
except  that  he  basnet  extrodlnary  teeth.  His  complexion  is  very  fair, 
and  he  doesn*t  ware  a  beard.  He  is  a  very  good  msn  and  s  rerf  funny 
one.  He  Afu  got  a  temper^  but  we  all  of  us  have  in  this  family.  He 
}b  the  lev i'l test  mnn  \  i*vpr  atiw  or  ever  hope  to  see — and  oh»  so  absent- 
minde<l.  He  doc«  tell  perfectly  delightful  stories,  Clara  and  I  used 
to  sit  on  each  arm  of  hts  chair  and  listen  while  he  told  ua  vtoriee  about 
plctiiff^  on  the  wnTI. 
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!  I  remember  the  story-telling  days  vividly.    They  were  a  diflB- 

!  cult  and  exacting  audience — those  little  creatures. 

» 

Along  one  side  of  the  library,  in  the  Hartford  home,  the 
i  bookshelves  joined  the  mantelpiece — in  fact  there  were  shelves 

!  on  both  sides  of  the  mantelpiece.    On  these  shelves,  and  on  the 

I  mantelpiece,  stood  various  ornaments.    At  one  end  of  the  pro- 

i  cession  was  a  framed  oil-painting  of  a  cat's  head,  at  the  other  end 

I  was  a  head  of  a  beautiful  young  girl,  life-size — called  Enimeline, 

;  because  she  looked  just  about  like  that — an  impressionist  water- 

I  color.    Between  the  one  picture  and  the  other  there  were  twelve 

j  or  fifteen  of  the  bric-i-brac  things  already  mentioned;  also  an 

oil-painting  by  Elihu  Vedder,  "The  Young  Medusa.**     Every 
I  now  and  then  the  children  required  me  to  construct  a  romance — 

i  always  impromptu — ^not  a  moment's  preparation  permitted — ^and 

into  that  romance  I  had  to  get  all  that  bric-i-brac  and  the  three 
;  pictures.    I  had  to  start  always  with  the  cat  and  finish  with  Em- 

meline.  I  was  never  allowed  the  refreshment  of  a  change,  end- 
for-end.  It  was  not  permissible  to  introduce  a  bric-i-brac  orna- 
ment into  the  story  out  of  its  place  in  the  procession. 

These  bric-i-bracs  were  never  allowed  a  peaceful  day,  a  re- 
poseful day,  a  restful  Sabbath.  In  their  lives  there  was  no  Sab- 
bath, in  their  lives  there  was  no  peace;  they  knew  no  existence 
but  a  monotonous  career  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  bric-i-brac  and  tlie  pictures  showed  wear.  It  was 
because  they  had  had  so  many  and  such  tumultuous  adventures  in 
their  romantic  careers. 

As  romancer  to  the  children  I  had  a  hard  time,  even  from  the 
beginning.  If  they  brought  me  a  picture,  in  a  magazine,  and 
required  me  to  build  a  story  to  it,  they  would  cover  the  rest  of 
the  page  with  their  pudgy  hands  to  keep  me  from  stealing  an  idea 
from  it.  The  stories  had  to  come  hot  from  the  bat,  always.  They 
had  to  be  absolutely  original  and  fresh.  Sometimes  the  children 
furnished  me  simply  a  character  or  two,  or  a  dozen,  and  required 
me  to  start  out  at  once  on  that  slim  basis  and  deliver  those  char- 
acters up  to  a  vigorous  and  entertaining  life  of  crime.  If  they 
heard  of  a  new  trade,  or  an  unfamiliar  animal,  or  anything  like 
'■  that,  I  was  pretty  sure  to  have  to  deal  with  those  things  in  the 

next  romance.    Once  Clara  required  me  to  build  a  sudden  tale  out 
of  a  plumber  and  a  "  bawgunstrictor,"  and  I  had  to  do  it.     She 
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didn't  know  what  u  boa-constrictor  was,  until  he  dereloped  in  the 
(tale — then  she  wfts  better  satisiled  with  it  than  even 

From  Susy's  Biography, 

P*ip«*»  favorite  gnmc  h  billiards,  and  wlien  lie  is  Ured  and  wishea 
to  rest  himself  he  atiiy&  up  all  night  and  plays  billiards,  it  ieeiiia  to 
rest  hiB  bead.  lie  smokes  a  great  deal  almoat  inceasantlf.  He  haA 
the  mind  of  an  author  exactly,  aomc  of  the  aimpleai  tliingi  he  cant 
tiDderatand*  Our  burglaj-alarm  la  often  out  of  order,  and  papa  hod 
been  obliged  to  take  the  mahogany* room  off  from  the  alarm  altogether 
or  a  tinie»  because  the  burglar-alarm  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ringing 
'  even  when  the  mahogany-room  wai  closed.  At  lengUi  he  thought  that 
perhaps  the  burglar-alarm  might  b«  in  order,  and  he  decided  to  try  and 
eee;  accordingly  he  put  it  on  and  then  went  down  and  opened  th« 
window  1  consequently  the  alarm  bdl  rang,  it  would  even  if  the  alarm 
had  l>ecn  in  order.  Papa  went  despairingly  upstairs  and  said  to 
mamma,  **  Livy  the  mahogany-room  won't  go  on,  I  have  just  opened 
the  window  to  see/* 

"  Why,  Youth/'  mamma  replied  "  if  you>c  opened  the  window,  why 
of  coarse  the  alarm  will  ring!" 

"  Tliat'o  what  I've  opened  it  for,  why  I  just  went  down  to  aee  if  il 
would  ring!" 

Mamma  tried  to  explain  to  papa  that  when  he  wanted  to  go  and  see 
wheUier  the  alarm  would  ring  while  the  window  waa  closed  he  mustn*t 
go  and  open  the  window — ^but  in  vain,  papa  couldn^t  understand,  and 
got  ver^-  impatient  with  mamma  for  trying  to  make  him  believe  an 
impossible  thing  true. 

Thi^  is  a  frank  biogrtipher,  and  an  honest  one ;  she  uses  no  sand- 
aper  on  me.  I  liave,  to  this  day,  the  same  dull  head  in  the 
matter  of  conundrums  and  perplerities  which  Susy  had  discovered 
in  those  long-gone  days.  Complexities  annoy  roe;  they  irritate 
me;  then  this  progresslvr*  fc<ling  presently  warms  into  anger.  1 
cunnot  get  far  in  the  reading  of  the  commonest  and  simplest  con- 
tract— with  its  "parties  of  the  first  part,*'  and  "parties  of  the 
second  part/'  and  **  parties  of  Uie  third  part," — before  my  tem- 
per ifi  all  gone.  Ashcroft  comes  up  here  ever}'  day  and  pathetically 
tries  to  make  me  understand  the  points  of  the  lawsuit  which  we 
are  conducting  against  Henry  Butters^  Harold  Wheeler,  and  the 
rc^t  of  those  Plaaraon  buccaneers,  but  daily  he  has  to  give  it  up. 
It  ia  pitiful  to  rt,  when  he  bends  his  eamoet  and  appealing  eyes 
Upon  me  and  sa}'s,  after  one  of  his  efforts,  **  Now  you  do  under- 

id  that,  don't  your 

I  iim  always  obliged  to  gay,  "  I  don't,  Ashcroft  I  wish  I 
eould  understand  it,  but  I  don't    Send  for  the  cat" 
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In  the  days  which  Susy  is  talking  about,  a  perplexity  fell  to 
my  lot  one  day.  P.  G.  Whitmore  was  my  business  agent,  and  he 
brought  me  out  from  town  in  his  buggy.  We  drove  by  the  parte- 
cochire  and  toward  the  stable.  Now  Uiis  was  a  single  road,  and 
was  like  a  spoon  whose  handle  stretched  from  the  gate  to  a  great 
round  flower-bed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stable.  At  the  ap- 
proach to  the  flower-bed  the  road  divided  and  circiminavigated  it, 
making  a  loop,  which  I  have  likened  to  the  bowl  of  the  spoon. 
As  we  neared  the  loop,  I  saw  that  Whitmore  was  laying  his  course 
to  port,  (I  was  sitting  on  the  starboard  side — the  side  the  house 
was  on),  and  was  going  to  start  around  that  spoon-bowl  on  that 
left-hand  side.    I  said, 

"DonH  do  that,  Whitmore;  take  the  right-hand  side.  Then  I 
shall  be  next  to  the  house  when  we  get  to  the  door.*' 

He  said,  "  That  will  not  happen  in  any  case,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  which  way  I  go  around  this  flower-bed.*' 

I  explained  to  him  that  he  was  an  ass,  but  he  stuck  to  his  propo- 
sition, and  I  said, 

"  Go  on  and  try  it,  and  see.** 

He  went  on  and  tried  it,  and  sure  enough  he  fetched  me  up  at 
the  door  on  the  very  side  that  he  had  said  I  would  be.  I  was  not 
able  to  believe  it  then,  and  I  don*t  believe  it  yet. 

I  said,  "  Whitmore,  that  is  merely  an  accident.  You  can*t  do 
it  again.** 

He  said  he  could — and  he  drove  down  into  the  street,  fetched 
around,  came  back,  and  actually  did  it  again.  I  was  stupefied, 
paralyzed,  petrified,  with  these  strange  results,  but  they  did  not 
convince  me.  I  didn*t  believe  he  could  do  it  another  time,  but  he 
did.  He  said  he  could  do  it  all  day,  and  fetch  up  the  same  way 
every  time.  By  that  time  my  temper  was  gone,  and  I  asked  him 
to  go  home  and  apply  to  the  Asylum  and  I  would  pay  the  ex- 
penses ;  I  didn't  want  to  see  him  any  more  for  a  week. 

I  went  up-stairs  in  a  rage  and  started  to  tell  Livy  about  it, 
expecting  to  get  her  sympathy  for  me  and  to  breed  aversion  in  her 
for  Whitmore;  but  she  merely  burst  into  peal  after  peal  of 
laughter,  as  the  tale  of  my  adventure  went  on,  for  her  head  was 
like  Susy's:  riddle*  and  complexities  had  no  terrors  for  it.  Her 
mind  and  Susy's  were  analytical;  I  have  tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  mine  was  different.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  have  told  that 
buggy  experiment,  hoping  against  hope  that  I  would  some  time 
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or  other  find  somebody  who  wotild  be  ou  m;  aide^  but  it  haa  neYCr 
happened.  And  1  am  never  uble  to  go  glibly  forward  and  etate 
the  circumstancefi  of  that  huggy^s  progress  without  having  to  halt 
and  consider,  and  call  up  in  my  mind  the  spoon-handle,  the  bowl 
of  the  spoon,  the  buggy  and  the  horse,  and  my  position  in  the 
buggy:  and  tlie  minute  I  have  got  that  far  and  try  to  turn  it  to 
the  left  it  goes  to  ruin ;  I  can*t  see  how  it  is  ever  going  to  fetch  me 
out  right  when  we  get  to  the  door.  Susy  is  right  in  her  estimate. 
I  can't  understand  things. 

That  burglar-alarm  which  Susy  mentions  led  a  gay  and  care- 
leee  life,  and  had  no  principlea.  It  was  generally  out  of  order 
at  one  point  or  another;  and  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity, 
because  all  the  windows  and  doors  in  the  house,  from  the  cellar 
up  to  the  top  floor,  were  connected  with  it.  However,  in  its 
seasons  of  being  out  of  order  it  could  trouble  us  for  only  a  very 
little  while:  we  quickly  found  out  that  it  was  fooling  us,  and 
that  it  was  buzzing  its  blood-curdling  alarm  merely  for  its  own 
amusement.  Then  we  would  shut  it  off,  and  send  to  New  York 
for  the  electrician — ^there  not  being  one  in  all  Hartford  in  those 
days.  When  the  repairs  were  finished  we  would  set  the  alarm 
again  and  reestablish  our  confidence  in  it.  It  never  did  any  real 
business  ci^eept  upon  one  single  occasion.  All  the  rest  of  its 
expensive  career  was  frivolous  and  without  purpose-  Just  that 
one  time  it  performed  its  duty,  and  its  whole  duty — ^gravely,  seri- 
ously, admirably.  It  let  fly  about  two  o'clock  one  black  and  dreary 
March  morning,  and  I  turned  out  promptly,  because  I  knew  that 
it  was  not  fooling,  this  time.  The  bath-room  door  was  on  my 
side  of  the  bed-  I  stepped  in  tiiere,  turned  up  the  ga^,  looked  at 
the  annunciator,  and  turned  ofl^  the  alarm — so  far  as  the  door 
indicated  was  eoncemed^ — thus  stopping  the  racket.  Then  I  came 
back  to  bed.    Mr».  Clemens  opened  tJie  debate : 

"  What  was  itr 

"It  wa9  the  cellar  door," 

*'  Was  it  a  burglar,  do  you  think?** 

**  Yes,**  I  said,  "  of  course  it  wa«.  Did  you  suppose  it  was  a 
Sunday-school  superintendent?** 

"  No.    WTiat  do  you  suppose  he  wants?" 

"  I  suppose  he  wants  jewelry,  but  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
house  and  he  thinks  it  is  in  the  cellar.    I  don't  like  to  '  int 

a  burglnr  whom  I  am  not  acquainted  with*  and  who  li  me 
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no  harm^  but  if  he  had  had  common  sagacily  enough  to  inquire^ 
I  could  have  told  him  we  kept  nothing  down  there  but  coal  and 
vegetables.  Still  it  may  be  that  he  f^  acquainted  with  the  place, 
and  that  what  he  really  wants  is  coal  and  vegetables.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  it  is  vegetables  he  is  after/* 

**  Are  you  going  down  to  see  ?** 

**  No;  I  could  not  be  of  any  assistance.    Let  him  select  for  him- 
self; I  don't  know  where  the  things  are.'* 

Then  she  said,  "  But  suppose  he  comes  up  to  the  ground  floor  I** 

'^  That's  all  right.  We  shall  know  it  the  minute  he  opens  a 
door  on  that  floor.    It  will  set  off  the  alarm." 

Just  then  the  terrific  buzzing  broke  out  again.    I  said, 

**He  has  arrived.  I  told  you  he  would.  I  know  all  about 
burglars  and  their  ways.    They  are  systematic  people.'* 

I  went  into  the  bath-room  to  see  if  I  was  right,  and  I  was.  I 
shut  off  the  dining-room  and  stopped  the  buzzing,  and  came  back 
to  bed.    My  wife  said, 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  is  after  now  ?" 

I  said,  '^  I  think  he  has  got  all  the  vegetables  he  wants  and  is 
coming  up  for  napkin-rings  and  odds  and  ends  for  the  wife  and 
children.  They  all  have  families — burglars  have — and  they  are 
always  thoughtful  of  them,  always  take  a  few  necessaries  of  life 
for  themselves,  and  fill  out  with  tokens  of  remembrance  for  the 
family.  In  taking  them  they  do  not  forget  us:  those  very  things 
represent  tokens  of  his  remembrance  of  us,  and  also  of  our  re- 
membrance of  him.  We  never  get  them  again;  the  memory  of 
the  attention  remains  embalmed  in  our  hearts." 

"  Are  you  going  down  to  see  what  it  is  he  wants  now  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  am  no  more  interested  than  I  was  before. 
They  are  experienced  people, — burglars;  they  know  what  they 
want;  I  should  be  no  help  to  him.  I  think  he  is  after  ceramics 
and  bric-i-brac  and  such  things.  If  he  knows  the  house  he  knows 
that  that  is  all  that  he  can  find  on  the  dining-room  floor." 

She  said,  with  a  strong  interest  perceptible  in  her  tone,  "  Sup- 
pose he  comes  up  here  I" 

I  said,  "  It  is  all  right.    He  will  give  us  notice." 

"  What  shall  we  do  then?" 

"  Climb  out  of  the  window." 

She  said,  a  little  restively,  "  Well,  what  is  the  use  of  a  burglar- 
alarm  for  us?" 
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"  You  have  seen,  dear  heurt,  that  it  has  been  useful  up  to  the 
prt?8t'nt  moment,  and  I  have  explained  to  you  how  it  will  be  con- 
UnuouBly  useful  after  he  gets  up  here/' 

That  was  the  end  of  it  He  didn't  ring  any  more  alarms. 
Presently  1  said, 

'*  He  is  disappointed,  I  tliink.  He  has  gone  off  with  the  vege- 
tables and  the  bric-^-brac,  and  I  think  he  is  digsatisfied/* 

We  went  to  Bleep,  and  at  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning 
1  was  out,  and  hurrying,  for  I  was  to  take  the  8,29  train  for  New 
York.  I  found  the  gas  burning  brightly — full  head — aU  over  the 
first  floor.  My  new  overcoat  was  gone;  my  old  umbrella  waa 
gone;  my  new  patent-leather  shoes,  which  1  had  never  worn,  were 
gone.  The  large  window  which  opened  into  the  omhra  at  the 
rear  of  the  house  was  standingf  wide,  I  passed  out  through  it 
and  tracked  the  burglar  down  the  hill  through  the  trees;  tracked 
him  without  difficulty,  because  he  had  blazed  his  progress  with 
imitation  silver  napkin-rings,  and  my  umbrella,  and  various  other 
tilings  which  he  had  disapproved  of;  and  I  went  back  in  triumph 
and  proved  to  my  wife  that  he  was  a  disappointed  burglar.  I 
had  suspected  he  would  be,  from  the  start,  and  from  his  not 
coming  up  to  our  floor  to  get  human  beings. 

Things  happened  to  me  that  day  in  New  York,  I  will  tell 
about  them  another  time. 

From  8usy*s  Biography, 

Pap*  liAs  A  peculiar  gait  we  like,  it  seema  juat  to  mte  him,  but  most 
people  do  not;  he  always  walks  up  and  down  the  room  while  thinking 
and  between  each  eoarae  at  ineaU. 

A  lady  distantly  related  to  u&  came  to  visit  us  once  in  those 
days.  She  came  to  stay  a  week,  but  all  our  efforts  to  make  her 
happy  failed,  we  could  not  imagine  why^  and  she  got  up  her 
anchor  and  sailed  the  next  morning.  We  did  much  guessing,  but 
could  not  Bolve  the  myster}.  Later  we  found  out  what  the  trouble 
was.  It  waa  my  tramping  up  and  down  between  the  courses.  She 
conceived  the  idea  that  I  could  not  stand  her  society. 

That  word  "  Youth,"  as  the  reader  hns  perhaps  already  guesaed, 
waa  my  wife's  pet  name  for  me.  It  was  gently  satirical,  but  also 
affectionate.  I  had  certain  mental  and  material  peculiarities  and 
Cfuatomi  proper  to  a  much  younger  person  than  I  waa. 
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From  Svsy's  Biography. 

Papa  IB  Tery  fond  of  animals  particularly  of  cats,  we  had  a  dear 
little  gray  kitten  once  that  he  named  ''Lazy"  (papa  always  wears  gray 
to  match  his  hair  and  eyes)  and  he  would  carry  him  around  on  his 
shoulder,  it  was  a  mighty  pretty  sight  I  the  gray  cat  sound  asleep 
against  papa's  gray  coat  and  hair.  The  names  that  he  has  given  our 
different  cats,  are  realy  remarkably  funny,  they  are  namely  Stray  Kit, 
Abner,  Motley,  Fraeulein,  Lazy,  Bufalo  Bill,  Cleveland,  Sour  Mash, 
and  Pestilence  and  Famine. 

At  one  time  when  the  children  were  small,  we  had  a  very  black 
mother-cat  named  Satan,  and  Satan  had  a  small  black  offspring 
named  Sin.  Pronouns  were  a  difficulty  for  the  children.  Little 
Clara  came  in  one  day,  her  black  eyes  snapping  with  indignation, 
and  said, 

"  Papa,  Satan  ought  to  be  punished.    She  is  out  there  at  the 
greenhouse  and  there  she  stays  and  stays,  and  his  kitten  is  down- 
stairs crying.'^ 
Iji  From  Susy's  Biography, 

:?  Papa  uses  very  strong  language,  but  I  have  an  idea  not  nearly   so 

i  strong  as  when  he  first  maried  mamma.     A  lady  acquaintance  of  hia 

'•}'  is  rather  apt  to  interupt  what  one  is  saying,  and  papa  told  mamma 

;  that  he  thought  he  should  say  to  the  lady's  husband  "  I  am  glad  your 

,|.  wife  wasn't  present  when  the  Deity  said  '  Let  there  be  light' " 

»  It  is  as  I  have  said  before.     This  is  a  frank  historian.     She 

doesn't  cover  up  one's  deficiencies,  but  gives  them  an  equal  show- 
ing with  one's  handsomer  qualities.  Of  course  I  made  the  remark 
which  she  has  quoted — and  even  at  this  distant  day  I  am  still  as 
much  as  half  persuaded  that  if  that  lady  had  been  present  when 
the  Creator  said,  ^'  Let  there  be  light,"  she  would  have  interrupted 
Him  and  we  shouldn't  ever  have  got  it. 

From  Siisy's  Biography, 

Papa  said  the  other  day,  "  I  am  a  mugwump  and  a  mugwump  is  pure 
from  the  marrow  out.  (Papa  knows  that  I  am  writing  this  biography 
of  him,  and  he  said  this  for  it.)  He  doesn't  like  to  go  to  church  at  all, 
why  I  never  understood,  until  just  "now,  he  told  us  the  other  day  that 
he  couldn't  bear  to  hear  any  one  talk  but  himself,  but  that  he  could 
listen  to  himself  talk  for  hours  without  getting  tired,  of  course  he  said 
this  in  joke,  but  I've  no  dought  it  was  founded  on  truth. 

Mark  Twain. 
(To  be  Continued,) 
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Thb  enormity  of  the  extortion  carried  on  by  and  through  our 
railroade  is  hard  to  conceive.  Hidden  by  underhand  practioeB 
that  are  as  reprehensible  as  the  grie?ous  exactions  and  injaaiicee 
60  carefully  concealed  by  them,  the  evils  that  have  grown  up 
around  the  building  and  operation  of  our  railroads  cannot  easily 
be  uncovered.  The  injustice  of  discrimination  in  freight  charges 
and  transportation  service,  the  wrong  of  charging  those  who  are 
outaide  of  the  railroad  cliques  higher  rates  than  those  who  are 
within  them — the  trusts  and  combinea  built  up  on  the  favors 
granted  by  the  railroads — can  readily  be  grasped;  but  the  extent 
to  which  such  discrimination  is  carried,  and  hence  the  magnitude 
of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  public,  it  is  impossible  to  show  in 
all  ita  atrocity,  so  adroitly  are  the  favors  covered.  The  new  law 
will  not  protect  the  people  and  expose  the  trickery  and  dishonesty 
of  the  railroad  managers  and  the  favored  shippers.  It  is  not  the 
purpose^  however,  to  discuss  questiona  which  Congresa  has  been 
driven  to  meet  by  an  indignant  and  galled  public.  But,  if  it  u 
hard  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  injury  done  by  dis- 
crimination in  railroad  charges  and  services,  it  is  much  harder  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  the  systematic  overcapitalization  and 
wrecking  of  our  railroads  that  have  been  carried  on  for  years. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  build  a  railroad  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000  and 
then  capitalize  it  at  $10,000,000;  if  it  is  wrong  to  issue  upon 
auch  a  road  $5,000,000  of  stock  for  which  no  money  is  given  and 
call  it  **  full  paid-up  capital  **;  if  it  is  wrong  to  tax  the  users  of 
our  railroads  to  pay  interest  on  this  fictitious  capital, — then,  bound 
up  with  our  railroad  system  is  grievoue  wrong,  for  after  thi? 
manner  ia  it  capitalised.    This  issue  of  stock — as  bonus  to  bankers 
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who  bought  bonds,  bonus  to  promoters  of  railroad  Unes^  bontlSr 
to  contractors — in  the  early  days  of  railroad-building  did  not  do 
the  harm  that  now  results  from  Buch  stock  is&ues,  because,  in  the 
daya  of  competition  between  railroad  companies,  charges  eould 
not  he  made  which  would  insure  dividends  on  fictitious  capital* 
These  stock  issues  were  for  years  the  counters  used  by  gamblers 
on  the  stock  exchanges — nothing  more.    For  long  years  we  relied 
largely  upon  competition  to  give  our  people  equitable  transporta- 
tion rates.    To  secure  such  rates  through  competition,  many  States 
prohibited  railroads  running  through  their  territory  from  pur- 
chasing, absorbing  or  in  any  way  gaining  the  management  and 
control  of  parallel  and  competing  lines.    But  in  the  direction  of 
securing  equitable  rates,  railroad  competition  has  proven  a  dismal 
faOure.    And  this  is  in  no  way  surprising;  for,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  railroad  carriage  is  monopolistic  rather  than  competitive. 
This  is  because  there  must  be  many  localities  in  which  some  one 
railroad  has  a  monopoly,  and  all  other  places  that  trade  with  lo- 
calities which  are  affected  by  such  monopoly  must  pay,  when 
trading  with  these  localities,  transportation  charges  fiied  by  the 
rules  of  monopoly,  not  of  competition.     The  rules  of  monopolj 
require  not  charges  representing  a  fair  remuneration  for  servic 
rendered — charges  sufficient  to  cover  costs  and  provide  a  fa 
profit — but  charges  as  high  as  they  can  be  made  without  putting  i 
stop  to  the  movement  of  goods. 

Monopoly  recognijses  that  there  is  a  point  above  which  it  can- 
not raise  prices  without  so  discouraging  trade  as  to  defeat  its 
purpose  in  raising  prices — ^namely,  the  swelling  of  profits;  and 
above  this  point  monopoly  will  not  raise  prices  unless  with  som^f 
ulterior  purpose  in  view.  This  point  is  what  is  referred  to  when 
the  fixing  of  rates  at  all  the  traffic  will  bear  is  spoken  of.  "All  the 
traffic  will  bear ''  means  all  that  can  be  charged  without  so  restrict- 
ing the  transportation  of  goods  that  earnings  would  be  cut  down 
by  the  restriction  in  traffic  more  than  they  would  be  swollen  by 
the  increased  charges.  Of  course,  just  what  this  point  is,  is  a 
matter  of  judgment.  My  belief  is  that,  if  railroad  passenger  ratee 
were  cut  in  half,  the  earnings  of  railroads  would  be  incr 
rather  than  diminished,  travel  multipljring  becatise  of  such  d€ 
crease  more  than  twice,  and  enough  over  twice  to  meet  the  addc 
costs  of  transportation.  These  costs  would  be  comparatively  smal 
as  trains  would  run  full  where  they  now  run  but  partially  fille 
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rhile  the  adding  of  each  additional  train  would  reduce  the  aver- 
age co«ts  of  train  -  running,  inaamuch  m  there  would  be  more 
trains  among  which  to  apportion  the  costs  that  are  raore  or  less 
ftxed.  The  greater  the  traffic  that  can  be  put  over  each  track|  the 
fimaller  the  cost  of  tranaportation  per  passenger  and  per  too, 

So  it  is  that  our  railroads  with  a  monopoly  are  prone  to  hold 
up  rates  even  higher  than  it  is  profitable  to  hold  them-  Thug  ia 
trade  hindered;  thus  is  the  accumulation  of  weal^  the  growth 
of  the  nation,  held  in  check. 

It  is  clear  that  the  effort  to  secure  competition  between  rail- 
roads has  failed  to  give  to  our  people  equal  and  fair  rates  and 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  has  failed  because  there  has  been  no 
healthful  competition;  and  it  has  failed  so  signally  that  managers 
of  railroads  demand  that  all  pretence  of  preserving  competition 
be  thrown  over,  asserting  that  it  is  competition — the  possibility 
of  playing  off  one  road  against  another  under  competition — that 
has  resulted  in  the  gross  favoritism  that  has  made  some  shippers 
very  rich  and  well-nigh  ruined  all  others.  This  assertion  might 
carry  some  weight  were  it  not  seen  that  the  railroad  managers 
grow  rich  along  with  the  favored  shippers,  a  fact  that  suggests 
the  conclusion  that  the  cutting  of  rates  is  not  forced  from  the 
railroad  managers  by  threats  upon  the  part  of  the  large  shippers, 
but  is  purchased  from  them  by  the  proffer  of  bribes,  by  the  re- 
turn to  them  of  part  of  the  profit  gained  through  the  favoritism. 

The  failure  of  our  railroads  under  the  present  system  of  man- 
agement to  establish  fair  and  equal  rates  cannot  be  remedied  by 
the  legalizing  of  pooling.  For  ten  years  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  worked,  and  failed,  to  force  the  railroads  to  act 
as  common  carriers.  The  failure  to  enforce  reasonable  rates  has 
at  last  aroused  the  people  to  action  that  led  the  President  to 
demand  of  Congress  a  law  that  would  correct  the  gross  evils 
alluded  to — which  bring  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  buainess, 
disturb  trade,  cause  the  business  of  some  who  are  preferred  to 
prosper  and  the  business  of  others  who  are  discriminated  against 
to  languish^  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  weeding  out  of 
those  not  favored  by  the  railroad  cliques,  a  centralizing  of  trade 
in  fewer  hands,  a  forming  of  gigantic  combinations  which  exer- 
cise a  control  over  the  output  and  marketing  of  goods,  and  thereby 
gaining  monopolistic  control  over  prices  and  the  power  to  exact 
tribute   from    the   eommunitv.      President   Boosevelt   and   the 
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Commission  propose,  as  a  remedy,  to  legalize  pooling  by  rail- 
roads. They  propose  to  give  the  railroads  more  power,  to  permit 
the  railroads  to  consolidate  their  power,  to  put  an  end  to  com- 
petition among  themselves,  to  fix  maximum  rates.  But  this 
is  to  act  on  a  false  conception  of  the  situation  that  actually 
exists.  They  say.  Let  us  have  pooling;  let  the  railroads  be  em- 
powered to  consolidate  their  power.  Do  the  people  understand 
what  railroad  pooling  is,  what  conditions  of  trade,  what  capitali- 
zation of  railroads  it  will  permit?  Pooling  simply  amounts  to 
building  up  a  mighty  monopoly.  It  amounts  to  railroads  running 
between  competitive  points  putting  all  their  earnings  from  cwn- 
petitive  traflSc  into  one  common  pot,  under  an  agreement  that 
such  earnings  shall  be  distributed  among  the  roads  in  accordance 
with  agreed  percentages,  and  regardless  of  the  percentage  of 
traffic  that  each  may  carry.  No  one  who  understands  the  pooling 
system  believes  that  pooling  can  remove  the  cause  of  rate-cutting 
or  establish  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had 
^,,  pooling,  and  it  was  a  failure.    And  the  reason?    It  was  because 

\t^  the  cause  for  secret  rate-cutting  lay  deeper  then,  as  now,  than 

]:j  the  pressure  of  competition,  than  the  ability  of  the  large  shipper 

^H  to  play  one  road  off  against  another  and  get  a  cut  rate  by  declaring 

;!;  that  he  had  been  offered  such  and  such  a  cut  rate  by  some  road, 

i'l  and  that  if  it  was  not  met  he  would  send  his  business  over  such 

road.    It  was  because  the  force  that  led  to  rate-cutting  lay  in  the 
•^  temptation  to  illicit  gain  that  confronted  railroad  managers.  It  was 

because  the  shipper  under  pooling  may  make  advances  to,  or  receive 
advances  from,  unscrupulous  railroad  managers  looking  to  self- 
gain,  with  a  view  to  the  shippers  agreeing  to  pay  back  to  the  rail- 
road managers,  sacrificing  for  money  interests  entrusted  to  them,  a 
part  of  the  difference  between  the  cut  and  the  open  rate.  Pooling 
will  always  be  made  an  engine  for  establishing  a  seesaw  of  specu- 
lations for  the  railroad  cliques.  Ijegalize  pooling,  and  you  con- 
firm the  ability  of  the  money  oligarchy  to  consolidate  their  con- 
trol over  the  railroads.  You  confirm  their  power  to  bankrupt 
railroads  and  individuals,  to  build  up  railroads  and  individuals; 
but  these  evils  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  gross  wrongs 
which  pooling  will  enable  railroad  managers  to  inflict  upon  the 
community  by  fixing  unfair  rates — rates  so  high  that  the  people 
will  be  pauperized  and  wealth  centralized  in  a  few  hands.  Pool- 
ing with  maximum  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission,  under  authority  of  Congress,  will  fasten  upon  our  coun- 
trj  new  and  greater  burdens  than  are  now  impoeed  upon  it  unless 
we  can  at  once  establish  what  is  a  fair  cupUulization  of  our 
railroads.  President  lloos^evelt,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  a  majority  in  Congress  have  already  declared  for 
pooling  of  receipts  of  our  railroads,  and  soon  pooling  will  be 
legalized  unless  public  demand  in  opposition  prerents;  and  this 
public  demand  must  be  inLmediate.  Ad?ocate8  of  pooling  say  it 
failed  twenty  years  since  because  pooling  agreements  were  then 
unenforceable.  They  say,  Legalize  such  agreements  and  make 
them  enforceable  in  law  courts,  and  all  will  be  well.  Shall  we 
follow  this  advice;  shall  we  consolidate  the  power  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  money  cliques  that  has  been  used  to  work  erilF 
To  increase  the  power  of  those  who  have  abused  a  power,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who,  possessing  power  conferred  by 
railroad  monopoly,  have  abused  it,  is  hardly  the  way  to  put  an  end 
to  abuse.    Add  to  such  power,  and  we  add  to  the  abuse. 

Legalize  pooling,  fixing  of  maximum  rates,  consolidation  of 
railroads  and  capitalization  at  the  time  of  consolidation  on  the 
basis  of  earnings  at  that  time,  and  we  open  the  way  to  a  new  issue 
of  capital  stock  on  a  false  basis  and  rob  the  people  of  many  mil* 
lions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  provide  for  the  cliques  in  control 
of  our  railroads  an  easy  way  of  selling  fictitious  capital  stock  to 
the  small  investor  and  so  gathering  into  their  own  pocket  much  of 
the  accumulated  capital  of  the  people. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  overcapitalization  of  our  railroad 
corporations  in  some  detail.  It  is  not  to  the  despoilment  of  the 
consuming  public^  hut  to  that  of  the  investing  public,  that  I 
desire  to  direct  attention  at  this  time.  This  latter  despoilment  is 
effected  through  overcapitalization  and  the  launching  of  watered 
securities  upon  the  market  for  the  invei^ting  pubUc  to  buy;  and,  of 
course,  where  the  public  pays  good  money  for  securities  that 
represent  no  investment  of  capitaU  no  tangible  property,  but  float 
on  wind,  the  public  stands  to  lose,  and  it  must  lose  whenever  a 
riquall  comes  of  suRicient  violence  to  burst  the  bubble. 

When  our  railroads  were  built,  the  manner  of  eapitoliscation, 
Ijorrowed  from  British,  German  and  Ihxtch  financial  negotiators, 
was  to  issue,  through  a  construction  company,  bonds  and  stocks 
of  A  nominal  value,  always  twice  the  actual  capital  invested,  and 
•ell  them^ — the  hond«  often  selling  for  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
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per  cent,  of  their  f  ace^  the  stocks  going  as  a  bonus  to  bankers,  ne- 
gotiators and  projectors  of  the  enterprise^  These  fraudulent 
operations  were  sustained  by  our  courts  and  by  our  most  respected 
lawyers  and  bankers.  So  our  country,  populated  by  an  industrious 
and  careful  people,  was  opened  up  by  railroad  lines.  The  new 
lands,  worked  by  a  people  of  unequalled  productive  power,  were 
made  to  bear  a  burden  too  heavy.  Few  reaped  the  benefits  of  the 
productiveness  of  labor;  the  men  who  were  parties  to  the  fraud 
described — there  were  only  a  few  thousands  in  this  class — ^gathered 
wealth,  and  the  industrious,  poverty.  The  great  majority  of  our 
people  are  now  in  the  dependent  class,  working  for  inadequate 
salaries  and  wages  —  inadequate,  because  their  share  of  the 
products  of  capital  and  labor  joined  together  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  There  should  be  happiness  and  universal  comfort  and  abund- 
ance, but  our  people  find  themselves  discontented  and  under  a 
curse.  Our  people,  blessed  by  nature,  saw  that  they  were  cursed 
by  man,  and  they  have  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  wrongs 
they  suffer,  if  not  yet  awake  to  the  remedy.  This  curse  is  in  the 
shape  of  tolls  exacted  on  interchanges  of  the  products  of  labor 
and  by  those  who  render  nothing  in  return,  largely  by  men  who 
manage  our  railroads.  These  arbitrary  tolls,  being  dexterously 
mixed  up  with  tolls  charged  for  services  actually  rendered,  were 
long  unnoticed.  The  men  to  whom  was  granted  the  right  to  build 
and  operate  the  railroads  of  the  nation  acquired  the  right  to 
charge  such  tolls  for  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  as 
would  recompense  them  for  the  cost  of  building,  keeping  up  and 
operating  the  lines.  When  these  grants  were  made,  no  one  con- 
templated that  the  tolls  charged  would  be  higher  than  was  neoee- 
sary  to  effect  that  purpose.  But  these  rights  have  been  abused  in 
the  most  outrageous  way.  The  railroad  cliques  added  to  their 
legitimate  charges  simply  because  they  had  a  monopoly.  Part  of 
their  charges  was  for  service  rendered,  part  was  toll  exacted  by 
monopoly*  But,  mixed  up  together,  it  was  hard  to  pick  out  what 
were  just  chargea,  what  monopoly  charges.  This  was  made  in- 
creasingly difficult  by  the  wa}^  in  which  the  railroads  kept  their 
capital  accounts.  They  unscrupulously  and  often  fraudulently,  I 
repeat,  watered  their  capital  accounts,  so  that  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  the  railroads  cost  two  times  what  they  actually  cost, 
or  more.  And  so  what  was  an  exorbitant  return  on  the  real  coat 
of  a  raUroad  was  often  made  to  appear  quite  inadequate.    I  wiah 
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to  emphasize  what  I  have  already  said.  Of  course,  those  to  whom 
thia  watered  stock  was  issued  grew  rich,  while  the  industrioug 
claasea,  having  to  pay  a  toll  to  monopoly  on  the  intt'rehauge  of  the 
products  of  their  labor  for  the  products  of  others,  were  deprived 
of  the  full  profits  of  industry.  The  railroads  are  th<*  instrumenta 
of  oppression  and  robbery.  Through  railroads,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  become  concentrated  in  tlie  hands  of  a  few  cliques. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  blighted  the  prosperity  of  an  other- 
wise blessed  people;  they  made  the  curse  that  shut  off  men  from 
the  enjoyment  that  should  have  come  with  the  increased  prodtie- 
tioE  of  our  people. 

Awakening  to  this^  at  last,  the  people  have  resolved  to  break 
the  curse  put  upon  them  by  these  railroad  and  banker  cliques,  and 
they  entered  the  wedge  in  the  last  session  of  Congress — the  Hail- 
road  Rate  Bill  is  this  wedge.  The  bill  is  defective,  but  its  very 
defects  will  not  only  open  wide  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
wrongs  they  suffer  both  through  special  freight  rates  and  special 
service,  but  also  force  them  to  see  the  charges  they  are  mulcted  in 
to  meet  interest  and  dividend  on  water-capital.  And  now  let  ua 
take  up  the  vital  question  of  overcapitalization  of  railroad  cor- 
porations— vital,  because  the  railroads  take  from  the  people  each 
year  for  dividends  on  fictitious  capital  the  great  sum  of  $350,- 
000,000,  a  tax  of  about  four  dollars  upon  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  our  country.  It  is  an  open  secret  among  those  within 
the  railroad  cliques  that  the  masters  propose,  by  means  of  con- 
solidation of  railroad  corporations,  to  increase  further  the  capi- 
talization of  our  railroads  by  some  five  or  sii  billion  dollars,  and  so 
filch  from  the  people  an  additional  $300,000,000  per  annum. 
Thwe  masters  go  on  the  assumption  that  capitalization  should 
be  fixed  on  earnings,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  proper  and  adequate 
returns  upon  investment  of  actual  capital.  Bates  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  must  be  made  upon  fair  and  reasonable  valuation  of 
railroads.  The  present  capitalization  of  our  railroads  is  in  the 
aggregate  about  $13,800,000,000.  The  cost  of  these  railroads,  with 
all  the  changes  of  line,  roadbed  and  equipment  properly  charge- 
able to  capital  accounts,  does  not  exceed  $6,000,000,000;  so  we 
have  in  the  capitalization  of  our  railroads  almost  $8,000,000»000 
of  fictitious  capital.  This  water-capital  the  railroad  masters  pro- 
pose to  increase  by  further  consolidation  of  companies,  and  in  other 
ways  well  known  to  railroud  lawyers^  by  another  six  billion  dollars. 
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It  would  be  wrong  to  make  such  statements  if  they  were  not 
based  upon  solid  foundations.  But  no  one  competent  to  discuss 
the  subject  can  or  will  question  them.  I  overestimate  cost  when 
I  put  cost  of  our  railroads  at  six  billion  dollars. 

In  an  address  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  January  11th, 
1906,  Professor  William  D.  Marks  said,  in  discussing  "The 
Finance  of  Engineering  Enterprises  ^^ : 

"The  report  of  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  for  June  30, 
1904,  gives  the  total  mileage  of  railway  tracks  in  the  United  States, 
wherever  located  or  however  used,  as  297,073  miles,  and  their  length 
of  roadbed  as  212,243  miles. 

**  Total   capital   stock  issued $6,339,899,329 

"       funded  debt   6,873,225,350 

K 

"a  "      railway  capitel   $13,213,124,679 

'}P  "  The  total  length  of  roadbed  of  a  steam  railway  is  not  a  criterion  of 

its  cost,  for  it  may  have  four  tracks  and  vast  freight-yards  and  stations 
and  miles  of  siding. 

iji*  "It  may  be  built  regardless  of  cost  of  construction,  as  is  the  Penn- 

.  jji  sylvania    low-grade    freight    line    from    Harrisburg    to    Atglen,    where 

Jij  4,000,000  cubic  yards  of   rock  excavation   sometimes   are   required   per 

;,i»T  mile  of  roadbed,  or  it  may  be  built  like  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of 

.,:  miles  of  single  track  stretching  across  the  prairies  of  Mississippi  Valley, 

'^1  which  can  be  best  described  as  two  streaks  of  rust  on  a  mud  bank, 

traversed  by  few  trains. 

"  But  the  total  length  of  single  track,  wherever  located  or  however 

ii,  used,  will  give  us  a  rough  index  to  the  diflference  in  construction  cost 

of  a  four-track,  a  double-track,  and  a  single-track  road,  and  also  amply 

.  '•  cover  the  extra  cost  of  sidings  and  freight-yards. 

"  From  our  figures,  we  find  that  every  mile  of  railway  track  in  this 
United   States   is   capitalized  at  about  $44,480,   whatever  its   real   cost 
may  have  been. 
,1  "To  find  this  real  cost  is  somewhat  difficult. 

"  Suppose  we  take  the  oaths  of  the  railway  officials  to  the  tax-gatherer 
as  to  taxes  and  reported  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  June  30, 
1904: 

Ad  Valorem  r<M?c«,  June  SO,  1904. 

"  On  values  of  real  estate  and  personal  property $43,410,020 

"         "       stocks,  bonds,  earnings,  etc 6,305,807 

"        "      property  not  used  in  operation 1,324,808 

"  Total    (omitting  special  taxes) $51,040,635 
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'*  ]>«lftwttre,  HiiiuLs  Maryland^  MinjicsoU  and  VennoDt  are  Uie  onlf 
6UU«  Dot  aeceptmg  the  ba^is  of  ad  vaJorem  taxaiioti  aa  their  priDcipal 
factor  in  levying  taatc*. 

^*Ooe  Jiar  cenL  ia  certainly  as  low  an  average  tax  rate  lor  State  or 
cotuity  taxes  as  can  be  reekuuvd  ufion  and  will  fix  a  ma  &i  in  urn  valun- 
Hon  of  |5,1U4,003»5<K),  or  about  |17,52U  ATern^  value  of  total  construe* 
tion  property  and  equipment  per  mile  of  single  track  wherever  built  in 
thill  United  States. 

•♦  Perhaps  this  ia  not  convincing.  Perhaps  it  will  prove  more  oon- 
tinciog  to  select  an  average  State^  such  as  Indisna,  and  give  the  tax 
valuation  of  its  State  Commissioners  for  1904  uiKin  all  its  steam  rail* 
ways. 

'*  We  find  retttms  of  track^e  and  values  as  follows: 


'Main    track    ., 
Second   main   track.  . 
Side  tracks    . 

"Total  of  all  trock*. 


(4J3O.55  miles 

2.840J7      *• 


10,192.41 


"  And  we  hare  as  their  lax  valuation  ui>on  all  tracks^  tolling  stock 
tnid  improvements  upon  right  of  way  $165,S03»3C7,  or  $16,274  per  mile 
of  track. 

**  A  careful  study  of  the  details  of  the  Report  of  tlie  Tax  Cominissiouer 
of  Indiana  for  \9Q4  will  prove  convincing  ae  to  its  fairness  in  stating 
thi»  truth  concerning  the  true  cost  of  Indiana  railways* 

"If  we  take  Indiana  as  an  average  railway  Stat^  we  obtain  for 
21»7.07a  miles  of  single  track  $4,S34^66e,002  as  the  toUl  cost  of  all  the 
rnilways  of  the  United  States. 

**  Without  going  into  the  details  here,  a  moat  liberal  and  careful  an- 
alysis of  the  excellent  Report  of  the  Massacliusetts  State  Railroad  Gom- 
rni^sioners  for  1903  would  appear  to  prove  the  averaga  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  a  mile  of  single  track  to  lie  less  than  126,000* 
In  Maasachusetts  the  ear  equipment  is  very  large  ($10,000  per  mile) 
because  the  manufacturers  are  many  snd  the  population  dense,  so  Wf 
ean  regard  this  figure  aa  a  maximum  average  cost  per  mile  of  single 
track  for  every  State. 

**  Perhaps  a  detailed  estimate  of  i?oftt  of  s  single-trock  railway  will 
make  its  cost  clearer  and  pMU  more  convincing, 

•*  Ws  will  at  first  omit  the  extra  costs  of  urban  right  of  way,  of  loqg 
bridges,  of  heavy  rock  cuts,  and  of  extraordinary  tunnels  and  excavations. 
We  will,  however,  allow  an  average  of  10,000  cubic  yards  excavation  at 
35  cents*  or  $3,500  per  mile.  If  excavation  and  embankment  are  balaoced 
in  each  mile  we  have  10^  ctiblc  feet  per  foot  of  track,  or  an  average  cut 
or  fill  sixtteo  feet  wide  and  six  and  a  half  feet  deep,  which  of  ooona 
you  will  rft<ognir.c  aa  aa  excessive  allowanoGr 
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Estimate  of  Cost  of  One  MUe  Single  Track  to  the  Top  of  the  Bail. 

"  Preliminary  legal  expenses  and  right  of  way $700 

Suryeyors    $100 

Grading    3,600 

Ties,  2,640,  at  60c 1,320 

Rails,  70  lbs.,  at  $30  (118  tons) 3,640 

Joints  and  bolts,  362  at  $2 704 

Spikes,  four  per  tie,  6V^XVu>  6,280  lbs.,  at  4c 211 

Switch   irons    160 

Road  ballast,  10  ft.X2  in.  (60c.  per  cu.  yd.) 062 

Fendng-wire  with  posts 480 

Crossings    20 

Labor  laying  track 1,000 

11,677 

Architectural  work — stations,  shops  and  houses 1,600 

Extraordinary  expenses — ^bridges,  tunnels,  etc 2,000 

"Total   for   construction  of  one  mile $16,877 

Equipment  from  State  tax  Gomm.  Indiana 1,781 

"Total  cost  of  construction  and   equipment $17,658 

"The  item  $1,781  is  obtained  by  diriding  the  assessed  ralue  of  all 
rolling  stock  on  Indiana  railways  by  their  total  of  single  track  10,192 
miles.  The  items  of  $1,600  and  $2,000  cannot  be  verified  as  completely 
as  others,  but  they  are  ample,  and  the  majority  of  our  nearly  300,000 
miles  of  single  track  has  never  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of  this 
$3,600  item. 

"  We  have  endeavored  to  get  at  the  real  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  average  railways,  and  reached  the  following  results: 

(1)  From  the  taxes  sworn  to  by  railway  officials $17,260  per  mile 

(2)  From  the  Report  of  the  Indiana  Tax  Ck)m 16,274    "      " 

(3)  From  a  careful  and  overloaded  estimate 17,668    *'      " 

"  Before  this  I  have  stated  to  you  that  Massachusetts  with  its  hilly 

and  rocky  topography  might  average  a  cost  of  somewhere  near  $26,000 
per  mile  of  single  track,  and  now  you  also  see  that  $17,600  per  mile 
cost  is  a  high  average  estimate  for  the  vast  network  of  railways  that 
covers  the  Southern  States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  $44,480  per 
mile  is  the  average  capitalization  found.    This  is  divided  up  as  follows: 

Funded  debt  per  mile $23,137 

Capital  stock  "       "      21,341 


$44,478 

"Comparing  these  figures  with  the  average  cost  of  construction  and 

equipment,  $17,600,  we  find  that  about  76%  of  the  par  value  of  our 

railways'  funded  debt  has  been  utilized  for  their  creation  and  that  the 

sale  of  stock  has  not  been  required  at  all. 

"Remember,  I  am  dealing  with  averages.     Fortunately  there  are  ex- 
ceptional railways  in  which  both  bonds  and  stocks  have  been  paid  for 
and  the  money  legitimately  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  them,  but 
they  are  few. 
"On  the  average  the  capital  stock  of  our  railways  has  no  more  real 
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basis  as  a  token  of  labor  or  of  exinUng  property  thun  a  counterfeit  bank- 
DoU^  and  the  pur  mlue  of  our  bonds  is  greAter  th&n  ibe  ca«h  cost  of 
our  railways  by  about  33%. 

**  You  ask  how  can  this  have  come  aboutt  I  answer:  There  is  no  more 
facile  inatrument  for  the  cunning  man  than  a  corporation  allowed  to 
work  in  secret. 

"  When  an  average  railway  Is  built,  &  construction  company  is  gener- 
ally formed,  which  agrees  to  build  it  for  its  securities,  and  doing  to 
reeeires  them,  and  placing  the  bonds,  through  dealers  in  sj^urities,  re- 
serves all  or  a  [Kirtion  of  the  stock  for  itself. 

*'  The  actual  cost  spent  on  a  railway  appears  to  average  7(S%  of  the 
value  of  the  bonds^  the  remaining  2A%  goes  as  profit  to  the  bond  broker 
and  his  allies  in  the  construction  company,  unless  the  bonds  are  sold 
below  par,  say  at  90%»  and  then  the  profit  is  reduced  to  14%  cash  &nd 
the  speculative  proflt  which  may  he  obtained  from  the  sale  of  as  much 
stock  as  they  may  be  able  to  retain  for  themselTes. 

**  If  we  are  extremely  liberal  with  these  railways  we  might  allow 
f20.n00  per  mile  of  single  track,  and  then  it  would  appear  as  if  86% 
of  the  par  of  the  bond  issue,  |23,137,  has  been  appropriated  for  eon- 
stniction  and  equipment 

"Careful  appraisements  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  existing  rail- 
ways have  been  mado  by  the  State  of  Tejcas,  in  1895.  The  best  and  most 
careful  engineers,  valuing  the  Texas  railways  mile  by  mile,  obtained  an 
average  of  $18,000  per  mile  of  roadbed  for  all  construction,  equipments 
and  investment 

"  It  would  have  been  clearer  and  fairer  if  they  had  given  the  cost  per 
mile  of  single  track,  wherever  laid  or  however  used,  for  their  railways, 
which  is  much  lee^. 

"  Usually  after  a  few  years  of  operation  a  railway  is  consolidated 
with  or  purchased  by  some  larger  system  of  railways  and  on  thia  ac- 
count a  new  issue  of  securities  is  usually  born  and  sold. 

"  Of  course  there  are  many  other  causes  of  the  existing  status  of  our 
railways,  but  I  have  given  you  the  usual  method  of  inflation  and  the 
main  cause  of  their  enormous  overcapitalization/* 

Railroad  companies  have  for  years  robbed  the  public  by  over- 
charging for  railroad  eemeea  to  render  their  watered  eecnritiea 
Yaluable  and  saleable  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  When  an  angry 
public  forces  upon  railroad  managers  a  reduction  of  passenger 
and  freight  charges,  as  surely  the  public  will,  the  innocent  pur- 
chasers will  lose  all  or  the  major  part  of  their  investment 
Oreat  bankers  and  brokers,  trusted  by  their  clients,  have  led  the 
general  public  to  buy  their  Bccurities  by  stating  that  they  repre* 
sent  real  property.  When  traveller  and  shipper  get  their  rights, 
the  owner  of  securities  muflt  suffer,  and  many  of  them  will  beliervc 
they  have  been  swindled.    They  will  receive  no  more  consideration 
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from  an  outraged  people  than  does  the  man  who  buys  stolen  goods 
at  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 

The  railroad  question  has  become  the  paramount  issue  before 
the  people,  for  the  activities  of  the  country  are  controlled  by  the 
railroads,  now  a  great  part  of  our  national  life,  for  the  United 
States  is  practically  a  railroad  country.  The  railroads,  though 
chartered  and  created  by  the  State  to  serve  the  people,  to  serve 
all  men  without  preference  or  prejudice,  without  overcharge  for 
services  rendered,  do  not  do  so.  The  creator  has  became  the 
servant;  the  railroad  is  now  the  master,  the  citizen  the  servant. 

The  gross  abuses  shippers  suffer  from  discrimination,  from 
special  rates  and  privileges,  from  special  service  and  rebates,  may 
be  removed  by  the  Eate  Bill  just  passed  by  Congress;  but  the 
people,  as  a  mass,  will  suffer  from  overcharge  for  transportation 
W|i  — ^to  pay  interest  on  fictitious  capital,  to  pay  interest  on  securities, 

mostly  stocks,  for  which  no  money  was  given,  no  labor  expended 
— until  the  water  is  squeezed  out.  Bemember  that  these  overcharges 
— the  $350,000,000  taken  each  year  from  the  people  for  interest  on 
|tjjj  fictitious  capital — are  often  the  profits  of  the  agricultural  and 

■■:^^  industrial  operations  that  produce  the  articles  for  transportation. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  wealth  produced  by  the  many,  and  that  should 
be  of  right  accumulated  by  the  many,  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
few;  thus  it  is  that  one  per  cent,  of  our  people  have  come  to  own 
as  much  property  as  the  remaining  ninety-nine.  We  have  now  in 
all  States  an  outcry  against  "  graft '^  of  all  kinds,  but  that  is 
only  an  outcry  against  petty  larceny.  This  "  great  moral  awaken- 
ing,''  this  true  and  rightful  indignation,  will  do  very  little  to  stop 
the  grand  larceny  perpetrated  by  the  railroad  corporations.  We 
must  put  an  end  to  the  aggressions  of  concentrated  capital  through 
overcapitalization  of  railroad  corporations,  and  stop  charges  to 
pay  interest  on  seven  or  eight  billions  of  dollars  of  fictitious  capital. 
What  annual  charge  for  transportation  the  people  at  large 
should  pay,  so  that  those  men  and  women  who  have  innocently 
invested  their  money  in  fictitious  bonds  and  stocks  may  be  least 
injured,  is  a  question  of  ethics  hard  to  answer. 

That  our  people  may  enjoy  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  must  sooner  or 
later  nationalize  our  railroads.  But  at  this  time  all  we  can  hope 
to  secure  is  a  fair  basis  of  charges  and  no  discrimination. 

Wharton  Barker. 
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HOW   LONDON   LOSES  BY  MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. 


BY  ERXE8T  E.  WILLIAMS. 


Fifteen  years  ago  (and  a  year  or  two  more)  some  young  men 
were  travelling  sedulously  around  London — to  Radical  Clubs,  to 
Nonconformist  Debating  Societies,  to  Trade-Union  gatherings,  to 
the  parks  on  Sunday  afternoons;  they  were  not  particular,  so  long 
as  they  could  get  an  audience — preaching  the  gospel  of  Socialism. 
They  were  well-educated  young  men,  for  the  most  part,  pure  from 
venal  influences  and  unmistakably  in  earnest  They  called  them- 
selves ** Fabians ^^;  Mr.  John  Morley  called  them  "dreamers  of 
dreams*';  Social  Democrats  derided  them  as  "milk-and-water 
Socialists,*'  and  sometimes,  as  a  facetious  synonym,  "gas  and  water 
Socialists."  That  was  because  these  dreamers  were  really  prac- 
tical and  wide-awake  persons,  with  the  middle-class  man's  dislike 
for  high-sounding  theories  and  gory  revolution,  and  the  English- 
man's attachment  to  parochialism. 

They  dreamed  and  preached  to  a  purpose.  They  interpreted 
Socialism,  not  much  in  terms  of  cosmopolitan  revolt,  but  in  the 
narrower  terms  of  municipalism.  The  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  is  wrong,  said  these  young  men  in  common 
with  CoUectivists  the  world  over.  But,  they  added,  get  rid  of  this 
private  ownership  by  the  most  practical  means  to  your  hand; 
make  your  municipality  buy  the  gas  and  the  water,  the  tramways 
and  the  docks;  let  it  invade  the  province  of  trade  and  start 
municipal  coal  depots  and  municipal  bakeries;  and  let  it  run  these 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  There  will  be 
better  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor  for  the  workers  engaged 
in  them;  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  public  will  be  lowered, 
and  the  remaining  profits,  they  explained,  instead  of  going  into 
the  pockets  of  "divvy-hunters,"  could  be  returned  to  the  com- 
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munity  in  the  form  of  beautiful  open  spaces,  old-age  pensions, 
or  any  other  instalment  of  the  millennium  which  might  please 
the  communal  fancy. 

The  democratic  public  of  London  listened  delightedly.  It  was 
not  interested  in  the  cost  of  these  experiments,  for  most  of  them 
did  not,  directly,  contribute  to  the  local  taxes;  besides,  these 
mimicipal  undertakings  were  to  pay  their  way  handsomely,  and, 
in  spite  of  higher  wages  and  lower  prices,  be  more  profitable  than 
when  subjected  to  the  wasteful  influences  of  private  competition. 
The  democratic  public  looked  with  imconcem  upon  the  prospective 
crushing  out  of  profit-making  enterprises;  for  but  few  of  them 
were  capitalists.  It  hailed  the  prospect  of  free  libraries  and  other 
luxuries,  of  free  food  for  the  school  children,  of  living  in  good  and 
cheap  houses  owned  by  the  municipality;  the  working-men  saw 
visions  of  indefinitely  increased  wages  and  diminished  hours  of  toil 
and  the  imquestioned  sovereignty  of  the  Trade-Union. 

Into  this  fertile  soil  a  Conservative  Government,  unwitting  of 
the  consequences  (that  is  characteristic  of  Conservative  Govem- 
ij  ments),  had  planted  a  thing  called  the  "County  Council*^ — a 

j^;  body  endowed  with  large  and  elastic  powers  of  local  administra- 

i  tion  over  that  great  wilderness  of  streets  which  is  now  the  County 

5!  of  London.    The  Council  was  set  up  in  1889;  in  March,  1892, 

it  went  to  the  polls  for  reelection.    An  astonishing  electoral  re- 
V  suit  followed.     The  Progressive  Party — for  so  the  democratic 

I  contestants  were  called — swept  Ijondon;  and  the  more  advanced, 

in  a  municipalizing  direction,  the  candidate's  programme  was, 
.  i  the  bigger  was  his  majority.    The  policy  of  Fabians,  out  of  which 

:■'  the  Fabian  Society  had  made  its  motto,  that  **  for  the  right  mo- 

ment you  must  wait,  and  wait  most  patiently,  but  when  the  right 
moment  comes  you  must  strike,  and  strike  hard,^^  was  recalled  in 
exultation.     The  overwhelming  Progressive  majority  met  at  the 
;,  Council's  offices  at  Spring  Gardens  in  a  state  bordering  on  de- 

;'  lirious  ecstasy.    It  soon  turned  its  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of 

realizing  its  programme.  With  a  superabundance  of  youthful 
energy  it  broke  out  forthwith,  through  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee, in  a  multitude  of  directions  towards  the  realization  of  the 
advanced  municipal  programme. 

The  Council,  as  it  was  then  and  has  for  the  most  part  been 

I'  since  constituted,  has,  to  quote  from  one  of  its  critics,  a  very' 

simple  creed  and  a  definite  policy,  both  of  which  may  be  summed 
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up  in  the  motto,  "  Never  miss  a  chance  to  boss  somebody/'  Bat 
that  sort  of  simplicity  ha^.  obviongily,  endless  ramifications  in 
practice,  and  to  deal  with  all  the  ramifications  of  County  Council 
activity  would  need  more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal  here.  We 
must  leave  aside  its  intolerant  interference  with  a  hundred  things 
which  it  waa  never  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Parliament  which 
established  the  County  Council  that  it  should  concern  itself  with; 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  more  particularly  our  sub- 
ject^ — illustrations  of  the  Conncil's  efforts  in  municipal  ownership. 

But  just  a  word  or  two^  first,  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the 
expensiveness  of  the  new  raunieipalism.  The  central  body  which 
has  control  of  London^a  affairs  before  the  County  Council  waa 
brought  into  existence  was  called  the  *'*  iletropolitan  Board  of 
Works/'  In  1888,  the  last  year  of  the  labors  of  this  body,  its  ex- 
penditure upon  "  establishment " — that  is,  salaries,  oflQce  expenses, 
pensions  and  so  on — was  under  £40,000 ;  and  the  Board  of  Works 
was  commonly  denounced  as  an  extravagant  institution.  In  the 
year  ended  March  last,  the  London  County  Council  spent  upon  es- 
tablishment close  upon  £285,000.  The  expenses  for  inquiriea,  and 
so  forth,  of  the  Couneirs  various  committees  amounted  last  year 
to  £109,000;  the  old  Board  of  Works  got  through  that  department 
of  its  activities  for  less  than  £5,000  a  year.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  various  services  of  an  administrative  kind  which  the  Council 
performs — sewerage,  fire  bri;;a(le,  etc, — the  expenditure  upon  like 
services  by  the  old  authority  was  £354,000  a  year;  the  new 
anthority  last  year  spent  £7r»0,000^  in  addition  to  £156,000  upon 
services  which  have  been  added  to  the  Couneirs  functions  since 
the  old  Board  of  Works  days.  The  debt  has  more  than  doubled. 
It  was  seventeen  millions,  sterling*  in  1886;  it  had  risen  to 
thirty-six  millions  sterling  in  1D06.  London  has  grown  in  the 
past  sixteen  years,  but  not  at  that  paccw 

Now  as  to  the  Council's  trading  enterprises.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  at  present  ia  the  tramway  service.  Until  the 
liOndon  County  Council  got  to  work,  such  tramways  as  London 
poeseBeed  were  in  the  hands  of  private  conjpanies,  which  worked 
under  charters  obtained  from  the  Legislature*  But  in  theae 
charters,  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  power  to  purchase  the  under- 
takings was  given  to  the  local  authority,  and  the  County  Council, 
as  the  local  authority,  loet  no  time  in  setting  about  the  purchase. 
The  purchajses  have  bad  to  be  made  in  piecei^  a  length  here  and  a 
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length  there,  in  diflEerent  years;  according  to  the  latest  available 
report  of  the  Council  about  ninety-eight  miles  of  tramways  had 
been  bought  up  to  March,  1905,  and  further  purchases  were  in  con- 
templation. The  purchase  -  money  of  these  ninety  -  eight  miles 
amounted  to  over  two  millions,  sterling,  but  another  million  may 
be  added  for  other  expenditure  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
tramways.  But  these  acquisitions  of  lines  hitherto  under  private 
enterprise  have  gone  only  a  small  way  towards  slaking  the  am- 
bitions of  the  Council.  That  body  is  now  building  or  projecting 
tramways  in  every  direction  throughout  its  area;  to  choke  out 
such  private  enterprise  as  existed  was  merely  a  preliminary  clear- 
ing of  the  ground.  The  only  bar  to  the  CounciPs  traction  aspira- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  the  county  boundary.  It  cannot  travel  be- 
yond that  boundary;  but  it  is  showing  its  unsatisfied  yearnings  by 
building  or  projecting  new  lines  right  up  to  the  boundary. 

The  statement  that  the  boundary  is  the  only  bar  should,  how- 
ever, be  qualified.  There  are  one  or  two  other  obstacles.  The 
law  is  one.  Some  little  while  ago,  the  Council  started  an  omnibus 
service,  in  competition  with  the  privately  owned  omnibuses.  The 
owners  of  the  latter  took  the  Council  into  the  Courts,  and  there 
it  was  explained  to  the  enthusiastic  municipalizers  that,  when  Par- 
liament gave  them  authority  to  run  tramways,  it  meant  tramways 
and  not  omnibuses.  So  the  horses  and  vehicles  had  to  be  sold — 
of  course  at  a  loss  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  Council  has  experienced  another  check  to  its  tramway 
ambitions,  which  is  worth  noting  because  it  explains  an  important 
item  in  London  County  Council  finance.  In  addition  to  the 
County  Council,  London  has  a  number  of  Borough  Councils — 
bodies  which  control  the  more  particularly  local  affairs  of  the 
twenty-eight  districts  into  which  the  metropolis  is  divided.  When 
the  County  Council  is  about  the  starting  of  a  new  tramway,  it 
induces  the  Borough  Council  to  pay  a  third  of  the  cost,  on  the 
ground  of  improving  the  Borough  Council's  road  over  which  the 
tramway  will  run.  A  company  putting  down  a  tramway  could  not 
get  a  Borough  Council  to  pay  a  third  of  the  cost;  yet  this  mightily 
convenient  arrangement  does  exist  to  enable  the  amateurs  of  the 
County  Council  to  show  a  profit  on  their  undertaking. 

And  they  have  become  so  enamored  of  this  simple  expedient  for 
showing  a  small  capital  cost,  and  consequently  enlarged  profits, 
that  they  have  pursued  it  still  further.    They  not  only  get  rid  of 
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a  third  of  the  coat  of  a  tramway  by  transferring  it  to  the  Borough 
Council,  but  they  gel  rid  of  another  third  by  charging  it  to  Street 
Improvements,  the  Tramway  Department  itself  thus  paying  only 
one-third  of  the  cos^t  of  its  undertakings.  It  is  easy  enough  under 
this  arrangement  to  delude  the  citizens  into  the  belief  that  the 
County  Council  is  spending  its  money  wisely  and  well,  making  0 
splendid  success  of  the  municipal  trading  business  I 

The  wonder  is,  rather,  that  the  County  Council  cannot  show 
better  profits;  for,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  curious  financial 
method^  it  affects  another  dodge  of  bad  finance,  but  one  common 
to  municipal  trading;  it  does  not  allow  adequate  sums,  in  ita 
annual  accounts,  for  depreciation  of  plant  The  depreciation  is 
about  £35,000  a  year  upon  lines  capitalized  at  £2,670,000 — equiva- 
lent to  less  than  1^  per  cent.,  which  any  one  can  see  ia  an  absurd- 
ly inadequate  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  tramway  plant. 
Further,  having  the  security  of  London  at  ita  back,  the  Council 
haa  been  able  to  borrow  the  money  for  ita  tramways  at  rates  which 
private  undertakings  can  only  regard,  with  envy,  afar  off — some* 
thing  under,  or  about,  3  per  cent.  Even  so,  the  profits  are  tiny. 
For  the  year  ended  March  of  last  year  they  amounted  to  £7,084, 
after  allowing  the  above-mentioned  ridiculously  small  sum  for 
depreciation.  The  year  before  there  was  a  deficit,  and  so  there 
would  have  been  last  year  but  for  the  rental  received  in  respect  to 
Home  of  the  tramways  whch  the  Council  has  bought,  but  has  leased 
to  the  selling  company  instead  of  working  them  itself-  Doubtless, 
the  Council  will  make  a  better  showing  in  future  years,  and  that 
is  not  saying  much;  it  could  hardly  avoid  doing  so;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  municipal  ownership  of  London's  tramways  is  a 
most  expensive  failure.  The  failure  is  partly  the  result  of  mis* 
management,  such  as  the  adoption  of  the  conduit  system  in  un- 
suitable places,  partly  the  arithmetical  effect  of  reducing  fares  to 
a  non^paying  basis  and  raising  wages  and  decreasing  hours  of 
labor,  with  the  same  disregard  of  the  balance-sheet.  The  mis- 
management is  the  result  of  putting  an  industry  under  the  con- 
trol of  men  who  know  nothing  about  it;  the  low  fares  were  a 
bribe  to  the  democratic  voters ;  the  increased  wages  and  reduced 
hours  of  work  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  open  cringing 
of  the  Council  to  the  trade-unions,  though  an  equally  good  ex- 
planation may  be  found  in  the  growing  thousands  of  the  Council's 
rmplnyces,  who  are  voters  as  well  as  servants.    The  explanations 
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are  various;  the  main  fact  is  simple;  the  municipal  ownership  of 
London's  tramways  is  a  costly  failure. 

The  tramways  have  occupied  so  much  space  that  there  is  little 
room  left  for  the  other  socialistic  instalments  of  the  milienniiiTn 
in  London.  But  a  paragraph  must  be  spared  for  the  Thames  steam- 
boat service.  For  one  reason  or  another,  climatic  mainly,  steam- 
boats on  the  Thames  have  not  been  a  success  even  imder  private 
management  It  was  thus  extremely  unlikely  that  they  would 
prove  aught  but  a  dire  failure  in  municipal  hands.  This  consid- 
eration did  not  deter  the  London  County  Council  municipalizers^ 
under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Bums,  from  en- 
gaging in  the  attempt.  At  first.  Parliament  refused  them  a 
charter,  but  eventually,  succumbing  to  a  powerfully  worked  agi- 
tation, the  Council  was  given  its  franchise,  and  the  public  its 
opportunity  of  travelling  up  and  down  the  river  in  municipal 
steamboats.  The  service  began  in  June  of  last  year,  and  was 
chiefly  remarkable  at  first  for  the  incompetence  with  which  it  was 
handled.  The  record  in  the  Council's  minutes  of  many  subsequent 
dismissals  confirms  the  public  observation  of  this  aspect  of 
municipal  service,  and  gives  color  to  the  report  that  the  insurance 
companies  had  refused  to  continue  to  insure  the  boats  save  at 
higj^r  rates.  Naturally,  however,  as  time  has  gone  on,  improve- 
ments have  been  eflEected  on  the  technical  side,  but  with  regard  to 
the  financial  side  of  the  venture  the  experiment  has  been  indeed  a 
disastrous  one.  At  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  the  chairman  of 
the  Rivers  Committee  of  the  Council  estimated  the  annual  ex- 
penditure at  £98,960;  as  to  the  receipts,  he  went  into  the  most 
extraordinary  comparisons  with  railway  and  omnibus  traffic,  yet 
out  of  these  calculations,  inapplicable  for  comparison  though 
they  were,  he  evolved  the  remarkable  result  that  the  receipts 
would  also  just  come  to  £98,960.  Alas  for  the  gentleman's  sta- 
tistics !  The  receipts,  as  the  weather  cooled  oflE  with  the  approach 
of  autumn,  went  tumbling  down,  until,  by  the  end  of  November, 
they  had  got  down  to  £100  per  week.  There  was  an  angry  agita- 
tion for  the  stoppage  of  the  service  during  the  winter;  but,  with 
obdurate  pigheadedness,  the  Council  refused  to  do  more  than 
curtail  the  service,  leaving  to  Londoners  the  deplorable  spectacle 
of  absolutely  empty  boats  following  one  another  under  the  river's 
bridges.  The  Council's  own  estimate  made  last  December  was  to 
the  effect  that,  during  the  winter,  it  would  be  spending  over 
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£13  for  every  £1  received.  Truly,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Rivers 
CamEnittee  had  said,  but  with  a  ditlerent  meaningj  the  municipal 
steamboat  service  wm  "  fraught  with  startling  possibilities/' 

A  word  now  as  to  the  Councirs  notorious  **  Works  Department " 
— ^by  which  ie  meant  a  branch  of  the  Councirs  service  which  per- 
forms labor  direct,  instead  of  through  an  outside  contractor. 
Such  a  department  is  important  in  the  eyes  of  Socialists  as  a 
step  along  the  road  to  the  abolition  of  private  emploj^nent  To 
the  County  Council  "  boss/'  it  is  useful  as  a  means  of  patronage 
and  vote-securing.  To  tlie  ratepaying  public,  the  attraction  held 
out  was  that  money  would  be  saved  which  would  otherwise  go  into 
the  pockets  of  wicked  contractors.  Up  to  the  autumn  of  1902, 
the  Council  admitted  a  loss  on  its  Works  Department  of  £71,505. 
It  has  since  showed  a  profit  of  some  thousands,  reducing  this 
lo?a,  but  the  figures  are  not  material  because  Uiere  is  every  rea- 
son  to  think  that  the  Council's  figures  are  *'  faked.'*  Such  profit 
balances  as  have  been  presented  lately  represent  simply  the  dif- 
ference between  the  estimate  of  the  Council's  architect  of  what 
the  work  should  cost  and  what  it  actually  does  cost;  and  proof 
has  been  given  that  the  estimates  often  grossly  exceed  a  fair  allow- 
ance, Tims  it  has  been  shown  that,  while  a  Government  office 
paya  to  contractors  £19  2s.  per  rod  of  bricki^'ork,  the  Works  De- 
partment of  the  County  Council  allows  £28  per  rod  for  a  cheaper 
kind  of  work.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves,  therefore,  about 
profits  estimated  in  this  fashion.  WHicn  it  has  suited  its  con- 
venience, however, — that  is,  when  it  was  trying  to  get  work  which 
had  to  be  put  out  to  open  contract — the  Department  hae  managed 
to  reduce  its  estimate  below  the  lowest  contractor  s  tendf^r.  It  did 
this  once  in  the  case  of  an  asylum  which  the  Council  wanted.  The 
lowest  contractors  tender  was  £296»575;  the  Works  Department 
got  the  contract  away  from  him  by  undertaking  to  do  the  work 
for  £284,445;  the  actual  expenditure  by  the  Department  waa 
£330,500.  Any  one  in  danger  of  being  captivated  by  municipal- 
ism  should  study  those  figures.  Here  is  another  little  example. 
The  Works  Department  set  out  to  lay  a  sewer  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £47,683.  Tlie  actual  cost  was  higher  by  £16,714— equal 
to  33  per  cent. — and  the  caui*e  of  the  increase  was  malingering  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  They  were  working  for  a  popular 
body,  their  own  delc*^atc<l  servants.  This  particular  job,  however, 
waa  too  nmch  even  for  the  CounciL    All  thp  men  eugagoA  in  flu* 
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work  were  discharged.  But  the  object-lesson  remains, 
the  inherent  badness  of  the  system.  It  was  publicly  alle 
or  five  years  ago  *hat,  whereas  the  average  number  c 
laid  by  a  bricklayer  is  1,000  a  day  (some  lay  a  good  man; 
the  bricklayers  employed  by  the  Works  Department  of  1 
don  County  Council  lay  at  the  most  only  330  a  day.  The 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  was  forced  to  institui 
vestigation  into  this  charge.  Its  report  so  nearly  amoui 
confession  that  the  charge  was  true  that  one  of  the  Coun< 
champions  in  the  press  admitted  as  much. 

The  County  Council  has  not  been  deterred  from  its  pi 
Collectivism  by  the  unfortunate  results  which  have  atte 
experiments  up  to  date.  It  proposes  now  to  supply  electi 
to  the  whole  of  London,  and  last  year  it  fought,  vicioi 
successfully,  the  attempt  of  a  company  to  get  a  chartei 
supply  of  cheap  electric  power  to  the  metropolis ;  for  the 
Council  wants  a  monopoly.  It  brought  forward  its  owi 
this  year  (which  has  been  denounced  in  the  Council  Chi 
a  "mad  one**),  but  Parliament  has  arrested  it,  so  no 
discussion  of  it  is  necessary  here.  One  more  case  of  m 
ownership  in  London  may  be  cited  as  a  concluding  illu 
The  Council  has  recently  taken  to  the  manufacture  of  bi 
gentleman  who  is  himself  one  of  the  Progressive  membei 
Council  has  described  the  Council's  brick-field  as  an  unf 
experiment,  and  has  declared  that,  in  the  majority  of  c 
bricks  are  unfit  for  use  in  the  building  of  houses.  Th( 
difficult,  the  situation  of  the  brick-field  very  wet,  and  1 
bad  for  the  bricks.  Yet  the  Council,  which  is  rightly  th 
of  the  **  jerry  builder,"  has  sold  these  bricks  for  the  ere 
cottages.  The  mania  of  the  Council  for  undertaking 
enterprises  is  insatiable ;  it  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  1 
all  part  of  the  CoUectivist  policy  inaugurated  with  the 
of  Municipal  Socialism  thirteen  years  ago.  The  Council 
being  the  universal  employer,  intrudes  into  every  possible 
of  industry,  crushes  out  private  enterprise,  and  relentlesslj 
it  to  destruction,  whenever  it  can.  Meanwhile,  an  enom 
increasing  debt  is  being  laid  upon  London,  the  opportu 
private  enterprise  are  curtailed,  and  the  local  taxes  go  uj 
every  year  in  order  to  pay  for  the  municipalizers*  costly 

Ernest  E.  Wili 


IS  COLONIZATION   A   CRIME  f 

BY   HANN18  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 


In  a  brilliant  address  delivered  at  the  August  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  took  as  his 
theme  "Two  Periods  in  the  History  of  the  Supreme  Court*' — 
the  period  of  national  stability,  extending  from  the  foundation  of 
the  (Jovemment  to  the  Civil  War,  and  the  period  of  national  en- 
largement, extending  from  the  close  of  that  war  to  the  present 
time.  From  the  press  reports  it  appears  that  the  most  striking 
portion  of  the  address  was  that  which  referred  to  the  recent  In- 
sular Cases,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  national  Govcfm- 
ment  has  the  power  to  acquire  and  hold,  free  from  Constitutional 
limitations,  and  subject  to  Congressional  control,  territory  outside 
the  limits  of  the  organized  States.    Said  Justice  Brewer: 

"  Now,  I  submit  thia  inquiry.  Did  the  candid,  intelligent  men  who 
drafted  this  Constitution  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  having  just 
finished  a  seven  years'  war  to  free  themselves  from  colonial  subjection 
to  Great  Britain,  intend  to  vest  in  the  Government  they  were  creating 
the  power  to  hold  other  territory  in  like  colonial  subjection?  I  can 
but  look  upon  it  as  an  imputation  upon  either  the  integrity  or  the 
intelligence  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  this  nation  should 
establish  for  other  lands  the  same  colonial  subjection  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  which  had  been  waged  such  an  earnest  and  exhausting 
war." 

No  student  of  current  events  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
Justice  Brewer  is  a  powerful  exponent  of  the  views  of  a  large  and 
growing  element,  composed  of  leaders  in  both  of  the  great  political 
parties,  who  are  resolved  to  teach  the  rising  generation  that  our 
entire  scheme  of  colonial  expansion  and  government  is  a  new- 
fangled usurpation  of  political  power,  which  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  never  contemplated,  and  for  which  the  Constitution 
do«i  not  provide.    So  aggressive  is  this  element  becoming,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  people  of  this  cotin- 
tiy  must  definitely  pass  upon  its  contentions  before  it  can  be  said 
that  our  present  policy  of  maintaining  territorial  governments  in 
distant  dependencies  is  a  settled  element  in  our  national  life. 
Those  who  assail  the  advance  which  has  so  far  been  made  rest 
their  case  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  two  entirely  arbitrary  and 
untenable  assumptions :  first,  that,  as  a  matter  of  manifest  justice, 
residents  of  Territories  which  are  in  a  state  of  transition  ^re 
entitled  to  all  the  Constitutional  rights  guaranteed  to  citizens  of 
fully  organized  States;  second,  that,  as  a  matter  of  manifest  his- 
torical fact,  the  founders  of  the  Bepublic  intended  to  establish 
that  condition  of  things.  Such  is  the  novel  theory  intended  to 
be  expressed  by  those  who  have  recently  raised  the  strange  and 
meaningless  cry  that  the  "  Constitution  follows  the  flag/'  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  demonstrate  that  the  assumptions 
upon  which  that  theory  rests  are  very  recent  inventions,  and  that 
they  have  no  support  whatever  either  in  the  general  history  of  the 
world,  or  in  the  special  Constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Those  who  are  striving  to  make  our  present  efforts  at  coloniza- 
tion odious  must  admit  that,  in  the  past  history  of  the  world, 
colonization  has  been  the  most  potent  instrument  in  widening  the 
limits  of  civilization.  By  that  means  the  Oreeks  extended  their 
brilliant  life  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Sicily,  and  by  that  means  Eome  drew  the  British  Isles  within  the 
domain  of  history.  And,  when  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
no  longer  marked  the  limits  of  the  maritime  world,  when  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  passed  from  the  Italian  seaports  to  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  they,  in  their. turn, 
by  means  of  colonization,  added  a  new  world  to  the  old.  .The 
entire  process  is  one  of  reproduction.  The  colony  is  planted  in 
foreign  parts  under  the  patronage  of  the  mother  state,  and  when 
it  ripens  it  falls  off  and  starts  a  new  life  for  itself  under  the  rule 
of  Turgot,  who  said :  "  Colonies  are  like  fruits,  which  cling  to 
the  tree  only  till  they  ripen.*'  In  the  colonization  of  this  hemi- 
sphere the  theory  was  that  the  emigrants  took  the  mother  state 
with  them  on  their  backs.  "  The  notion  was,  where  Englishmen 
arc,  there  is  England;  where  Frenchmen  are,  there  is  France; 
and  so  the  possessions  of  France  in  North  America  were  called 
New  France,  and  one  froup  at  Itast  of  tk«  Englitk  possessions 
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N«w  England.''  And  yet,  during  th«  entire  procoasp  the  claim 
was  never  made^  either  in  the  ancient,  mediaeval  or  modern  world, 
that  colonists  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  mother  etate  from  which  thej  came.  The  most-favored  mem- 
bert  of  the  Athenian  Alliance  or  Empire,  even  Chios  or  Mitvlenc, 
could  not  have  a  voice  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Confederacyi 
aa  Greek  exclusivenes§  rejected  to  the  last  the  idea  of  a  fusion  of 
any  large  number  of  cities  into  a  single  body  with  equal  rights 
common  to  all.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the 
founders  of  this  Kepublic  ever  intended  to  depart  from  the  world*8 
past  experience,  so  far  as  the  government  of  territory  outside  the 
limita  of  organized  States  is  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  mo«t  conclusive  record  evidence  made  by  themselves  that  their 
purpose  was  to  acquire  such  territory,  to  hold  and  govern  it  free 
from  the  Constitutional  limitations  of  the  mother  state,  and  sub- 
ject alone  to  Congressional  control.  The  fact  is  that  this  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  very  few  vital  questions  upon  which  the 
extremes  represented  on  the  one  hand  by  Jefferson  and  on  the 
other  by  Marshall  fully  agreed.  And  even  when,  at  a  later  day, 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  made  vital  the  question  of  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  Gouverneur  Morris,  who 
more  than  any  other  man  gave  literary  form  to  the  Constitution, 
in  a  letter  to  Henry  Livingstone  said:  "X  always  thought  that, 
when  we  would  acquire  Canada  and  Louisiana,  it  would  be  proper 
to  govern  them  as  provinces  and  allow  them  no  voice  in  our 
councils.** 

Jefferson  was  entirely  in  accord  with  Gouverneur  Morris  on 
that  all-important  subject.  With  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  warm  upon  his  lips,  he  had  no  more  inclination  to 
extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  even  to  his  brethren 
settled  in  outlying  territories  or  colonies  than  Pericles  had  to 
extend  the  constitution  of  Athens  to  Chios  or  Mitylena  It  never 
occurred  to  either  that  the  principles  of  human  right  demanded  or 
justified  such  an  extension.  The  signing  of  the  first  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  embodied  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  States  for  adoption  in  November, 
1777,  was  not  completed  until  March  let,  1781,  when  Maryland 
finally  gave  it  her  adhesion.  The  long  delay  arose  out  of  the  re- 
fusal of  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  to  enter  into  the 
Confederation  until  the  controversy  was  settled  as  to  the  ultimate 
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ownership  of  the  great  Western  Territory,  of  whicK  Prance  had 
been  dispossessed.  Although  deserted  by  her  allies,  Maryland 
refused  to  abandon  her  contention : 

"  That  a  country  unsettled  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  claimed 
by  the  British  crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested 
from  that  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen 
states,  should  be  considered  as  common  property,  subject  to  be  par^ 
celled  out  by  Congress,  into  free,  conyenient  and  independent  goTem- 
ments,  in  auch  manner  and  at  auoh  ivmes  as  the  wiadom  of  that  A«- 
aemhly  shall  hereafter  direct." 

In  that  way,  the  new  nationality  became  the  sovereign  possessor 
of  the  whole  Northwestern  Territory — ^the  area  of  the  great  States 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  excepting 
the  Connecticut  reserve,  which,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, it  had  no  express  right  either  to  hold  or  govern.  Notwith- 
standing that  fact.  Congress,  acting  under  authority  clearly  im- 
plied, boldly  entered  upon  the  creation  of  that  scheme  of  terri- 
torial government  which  was  embodied  in  the  Ordinance  of  1784 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  In  describ- 
ing that  famous  enactment,  the  eminent  American  historian.  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  McMaster,  said  not  long  ago : 

"  It  was  our  first  effort  at  colonial  government,  our  first  attempt  to 
rule  a  community  not  fit  to  become  a  State  and  enter  the  Union;  and 
by  it  a  new  political  institution,  the  Territory,  was  created  in  two 
grades.  At  the  head  of  the  committee  which  reported  the  ordinance 
was  the  apostle  of  liberty,  the  father  of  American  democracy,  the  man 
who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  one  member  more  than 
another  of  that  committee  was  bound  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration,  and  seek  to  establish  a  gorernment  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  them,  that  member  was  Jefferson.  If  any  one  man  more 
than  another  could  be  pardoned  for  attempting  to  carry  the  self- 
evident  truth  to  an  extreme,  Jefferson  was  that  man.  Yet  not  for  a 
moment  was  he  led  astray  by  the  ideals  he  had  announced  to  the 
world  as  the  true  basis  of  democratic  government.  He  and  his  fellow 
members  knew  well  that  no  popular  government  can  stand  long,  or 
accomplish  much  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  which  is  not  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  wants,  conditions  and  intelligence  of  the  people  who 
are  to  live  under  it.  The  plan  presented  and  adopted,  therefore,  did 
not  contain  one  vestige  of  self-government  till  there  were  fire  thousand 
free  white  males  living  in  the  Territory,  and  this  in  spitfe  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  would  be  citizens  from  the  seaboard 
States  and  well  accustomed  to  self-government,  .  .  .  The  clear  dis- 
tinctions between  a  State  and  a  Territory,  thus  drawn  at  the  very  out- 
set of  our  career,  and  the  principles  then  established. — that  Congress 
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woA  iree  to  ^vern  Uie  di^pendencied  of  Ihr*  l*nit4^1  8tatM  in  lucli  ji 
miui&er  m  It  i&w  flt;  that  tJie  governtneDt  it  gTAoted  need  not  be 
republican*  even  in  form;  that  men  might  be  taxed  without  iiiiy  repre- 
ientJiUon  in  the  taxing  body,  stripped  nb&oUitely  of  the  franchise,  and 
ruled  by  oflicialt  not  of  their  own  choice,— have  never  been  departed 
from,  and  have  often  been  signally  confirmed/' 

After  the  division  of  the  Tjouisiana  purchase,  a  part,  correspond- 
ing very  nearly  to  the  present  State  of  Louisiana,  was  named  the 
"  Territory  of  Orleans.''  To  the  new  Territor)'  thus  formed  an 
oligarchal  form  of  government  was  given  by  Congress^  but  little 
in  advance  of  that  devised  in  the  first  instance  by  Jefferson  for 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  Even  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was 
conceded  with  a  serious  restriction. 

When,  for  a  second  time,  our  domain  was  expanded  by  the 
acquisition  of  Florida,  Congress,  ignoring  the  idea  that  the 
Constitutional  guarantees  should  be  extended  to  a  Territory,  gave 
to  the  new  possession  in  1822  substantially  the  same  form  of 
government  provided  for  Orleans  in  1804.  The  time  had  now 
come  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  speaking 
through  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  to  determine  whether  or  no  the 
colonial  or  territorial  system  devised  by  Jefferson  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Territories  beyond  the  limits  of  the  organized  States 
vested  in  their  inhabitants  the  right  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
stitutional guarantees  provided  for  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  precise  question  was  whether  the  tenure  of  the  Territorial 
judges*  elected  for  fonr  years,  was  regulated  by  the  clause  which 
provides  that  "  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts 
shall  hold  their  officer  during  good  behavior/^  At  last  Marshall 
and  JeiTerson  were  at  one.  The  former,  witli  the  concurrence  of 
all  his  associates,  declared  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
question  had  no  application  to  a  Territory  whatever.    He  said: 

"Theiie  courta,  then,  [Territ4>iial  courts]  are  not  Conttitutional 
courta  in  uhich  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on 
the  General  Government  can  t>e  deposited.  They  are  incapable  of  re- 
eeiring  it,  Tliey  are  losrislative  courts,  created  in  virtue  of  the  genernl 
right  of  aoTereignty  which  exist*  in  the  Government,  or  in  virtue 
of  that  clause  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

When,  for  a  third  time,  our  domain  was  widened  by  the  acquisi- 
tion, in  1848,  under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  of  a  vast 
region  inhabited  by  people  of  mixed  races^  with  laws  and  customs 
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unlike  our  own,  the  problem  of  Territorial  goverament 
entangled  with  an  effort  to  extend  the  limits  within  which  slaver}' 
could  be  maintained.    In  the  course  of  a  debate  that  ensued  on 
amendment  to  a  certain  bill  offering  to  extend  the  Constitutic 
and  certain  lawB  of  the  United  States  oyer  the  proposed  Terri- 
tories of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  a  scene  occurred  of  which  Mr, 
Burton  gives  us  the  following  description; 

**  The    nOTelty    and    strangeness    of    this   proposition    called    up    Mr. 

Webster^  who  repulsed  as  an  absurdity  and  as  an  impoasibilitj  the 
scheme  of  extending  the  Constitution  to  the  Territoriea,  declaring  that 
instrument  to  have  been  made  for  States,  not  Territories;  that  Cod^^m 
governed  the  Territories  independently  of  the  Constitution  and  in- 
compatibly with  it;  that  no  part  of  it  went  to  a  Territory  but  what 
Congress  chose  to  send/'  ■ 

In  1879,  in  the  case  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Brunswick  vs~ 
County  of  Yankton,  100  U,  S.,  129,  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  declared  that:  M 

"The   Territories   are  but  political    subdivisions  of  the  ouUying    do- 
minion of  the  United  States.     Tliey  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
General    Government   that    counties    do    to    States,    and    Congresa    may 
legislate  for  them  as  States  do  for  their  respective  municipal   organisa- 
tions.    Tbe  organic  law  of  a  Territory  takes  the  place  of  a  constitution, 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  a  local  government.     It  is  obligatory  on  andj 
binds  the  Territorial  authorities;  but  Congress  is  supreme,  and,  for  thi 
purpose    of    this    department    of    its    governmental    authority,    has    a! 
powers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  emoepi  BU€h  (n  have 
esepressly,  or  hy  implication,  reserved  in  the  prohihUiOns  of  the   €01^ 
etiiution," 

In  the  case  of  Doi^Ties  vs.  Bidwell,  182  U.  S*,  244,  the  Supreme 

Court,  speaking  through  the  weighty  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown^ 
simply  reiterated  that  historic  and  unassailable  doctrine,  wheii^J 
it  said :  ^M 

"  That  the  power  over  the  territories  is  vested   in   Congress   without 
limitation,  and  that  this  power  has  been  considered  the  foundation  uponj 
which    the   Territorial    governments    rest,    was   also    asserted   by    Chief-T 
Justice  Marshall  in  McCnIloch  V9*  Maryland.  ...  To  sustain  the  jud^l 
ment  in  the  case  under  consideration,  it  by  no  means  becomes  necesaarj' 
to   show   that  none  of   the   articlea   of   the   Constitution   apply   to    the 
island  of  Porto   Rico.     There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  such   pro* 
hibitions  as  go  to  the  Ttrj  root  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  act  at  all, 
irrespective  of  time  or  place,  and  such  as  are  operative  only  Hhrou^li* 
out  the  United  States'  or  among  the  several  States.     Thus,  when  the 
Constitution  declares  that '  no  bill  of  attainder  or  e9  poH  facto  1 
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be  pAtsed,'  and  that  *  do  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
Stat«a/  It  goea  to  the  competency  of  CongreaB  to  pau  a  bill  of  that 
deacription.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  finally  decided  by  the  American 
people  ae  to  the  itatua  of  these  ialands  and  their  inhabitanta, — whether 
they  thall  be  introduced  into  the  sisterhood  of  States  or  be  permitted 
to  form  independent  governments^ — it  does  not  follow  that»  in  the 
mean  time,  awaiting  that  decision,  the  people  are  in  the  matter  of 
persona]  rights  unprotected  by  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  and 
subject  to  the  merely  arbitrary  control  of  Congress.  Even  if  regarded 
as  aliens,  they  are  entitled,  under  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
to  be  protected  in  life,  liberly  and  property." 

In  the  light  of  that  splendid  and  humane  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  our  colonial  or  territorial  syetem  which  Jefferson  devised,  and 
which  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Marshall  and  Webster  approved,  how 
can  any  one  suggest  that  it  is  an  imputation  upon  either  the  in- 
tegrity or  intelligence  of  the  fathers  of  the  Bepublic  to  assume 
that  they  intended  that  we  should  perpetuate  it  as  a  part  of  our 
inevitable  and  irresistible  growth?  Those  who  are  attempting 
to  maintain  that  this  nation  is  a  sterile  mionster,  incapable  of  re- 
producing itself  after  the  manner  of  all  other  civilizing  nations, 
cannot  venture  to  appeal  either  to  the  past  history  of  colonizationi 
in  general  or  to  its  special  history  as  involved  with  our  own. 

Encouraged  and  sustained  as  we  are  by  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  precept  and  example  of  the  fathers,  why  should  we 
shrink  from  the  might}-  part  we  are  predestined  to  play  in  that 
Pacific  world  which  is  to  offer  an  almost  boundless  domain  for 
|Our  commercial  activity?  As  early  m  1852,  William  H.  Seward, 
Btanding  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  swept  the  horizon  of 
the  fnture,  when  in  these  bold  and  prophetic  words  he  said: 
**  Henceforth,  European  commerce,  European  politics,  European 
thought  and  European  connections,  although  actually  becoming 
more  intimate,  will,  nevertheleefi,  relatively  sink  in  importance; 
while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ita  shores,  its  islands  and  the  vast  region 
beyond  will  become  the  chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  world's  great 
hereafter.*'  At  that  time,  I^ouisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  California  were  the  only  States  west  of  the  Mississippi ; 
California  was  then  but  a  string  of  mining-ramps,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco a'  crude  frontier  tovm;  west  of  the  Mississippi  there  were 
then  bilt  eighty  miles  of  railway  and  no  telegraph  lines;  steam- 
ehips  were  still  a  curiosity  in  many  parts  of  the  Pacific ;  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  the  Pacific  states  of  South  America^  which 
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had  emerged  successfully  from  their  wars  of  independence  with 
Spain^  were  still  hampered  by  internal  dissensions;  Hawaii  was 
little  known  except  as  the  place  where  Captain  Cook  was  killed; 
the  Australian  colonies  were  just  entering  upon  their  career  so 
rich  with  promise  of  wealth  and  commerce;  China  had  been  re- 
.cently  forced  at  the  cannon's  mouth  to  open  a  few  of  her  ports  to 
foreign  trade;  Japan  was  still  a  sealed  mystery;  Alaska  and  the 
Siberian  coast  of  Asia^  except  for  the  adventurous  fur-traders, 
were  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  seal  and  the  Eskimo. 
Since  then,  what  a  mighty  transformation!  Mr.  Seward  could 
hardly  have  dreamed  that  his  prophecy  was  so  soon  to  be  fulfilled. 
By  a  master-stroke  of  statesmanship  he  led  the  way  for  us  by 
purchasing  Alaska  for  a  song.  Then  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed,  and  soon  the  Philippines  came  through  a  process  of 
causation  which  swept  Cuba  away  from  Spain,  in  order  that  she 
might  become  the  fortress  without  which,  as  Captain  Mahan  says, 
we  cannot  defend  the  Panama  Canal.  The  piercing  of  the  Isth- 
mus is  the  only  problem  that  remains,  and  who  can  doubt  that  onr 
indomitable  and  far-sighted  President  will  make  it  possible  for 
that  dream  to  be  realized?  When  our  ships  of  commerce  carry 
the  flag  through  the  new  waterway  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
the  Pacific,  it  will  be  followed  by  one  of  the  three  great  navies  of 
the  world,  an  institution  far  more  potent  in  foreign  parts  than 
the  Constitution.  The  Southern  States  bordering  upon  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which  are  now  entering  upon  a  career  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  will  be  benefited  by  the  change  far  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Union.  Certainly,  their  citizens  should  not 
join  in  the  cry  against  a  natural  and  inevitable  process  of  expan- 
sion because  it  involves  the  application  to  dependencies  in  the 
Pacific  of  a  system  of  territorial  or  colonial  government  by.  Con- 
gress which  was  devised  by  Jefferson  and  approved  by  Marshall. 

Hannis  Taylor. 


ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS    OF   AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS:  AN  INTERPRETATION^ 

BY  THE   REV,  JAMBB  L.  BAHTON,  DJ>. 


At  Williamstown,  Maesachtisetts^  has  just  been  celebrated 
the  centonnial  of  a  mission  prayer-meeting  held  during  a  seyere 
sliower  of  rain  under  the  lee  of  a  haystack  near  that  town.  To 
this  remarkable  meeting,  at  which  there  were  present  only  five 
college  students^  is  attributed  the  beginning  of  movements  which 
eventuated  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  four  years  later.  These  young 
men  have  become  well-known  historical  personages,  and  the  noted 
meeting-place  is  marked  by  a  marble  monument  suitably  inscribed 
and  bearing  the  name  of  the  five  participants. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  these  young  men  had  courage  and 
vision  in  advance  of  their  generation  and  persistence  to  adhere  to 
their  position  in  the  face  of  ridicule,  indifference  and  open  oppo- 
sition, it  is  well  known  that  modem  foreign  missions  had  already 
received  their  birth  in  England  and  were  there  well  under  way. 
These  five  men,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  James  Richards,  Francis  L. 
Robbing,  Harvey  Loomia  and  Byram  Green,  were  sensitive  to  the 
religious  influences  of  the  hour  and  ready  to  respond  to  them, 

In  1792»  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England  was  or- 
ganized through  the  exertions  of  the  well-known  William  Carey, 
This  was  quickly  fallowed  by  the  formation  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1795,  and  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  1799.  The  formation  of  these  societies  and  the  work  of  the 
early  missionaries  they  sent  out  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
movement  was  a  new  one  that  called  out  many  leading  articles 
in  all  of  the  religious  magazine?  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic* 

At  the  same  time  in  America  itself  there  had  been  for  many 
years  a  movement,  more  or  leea  marked,  toward  a  systematic 
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effort  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians^  and  for  the  religiouB  cul- 
tivation of  white  people  dwelling  in  remote  colonies — ^^  to  Chris- 
tianize the  heathen  in  North  America/^  as  one  constitution  puts 
it.  The  General  Congregational  Association  of  Connecticut  in 
1774  voted  to  send  missionaries  to  new  settlements  of  the  West 
and  Northwest  Other  associations  followed  in  the  same  line^ 
and  missionaries  were  sent  into  Maine^  New  Hampshire^  Yermonty 
Ohio  and  New  York^  as  well  as  into  other  places.  In  1806^  the 
strain  of  the  Bevolutionary  War  was  off^  and  for  nearly  a  gen- 
eration the  colonists  had  been  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
arts  of  peace  and  to  the  pursuits  of  education  and  religion.  The 
"  New  York  Theological  Magazine  **  began  publication  in  1795, 
followed  five  years  later  by  the  "  New  York  Missionary  Magazine 
and  Repository  of  Intelligence/'  and  also  the  Connecticut  '^  Evan- 
gelical Magazine/'  with  the  ''Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine'' 
three  years  later.  The  rapid  increase  of  religious  and  missionary 
magazines  reveals  the  fact  that  both  religion  and  missions  were 
attracting  the  attention  of  intelligent  people. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  little  thought  was  given  to  an  attempt 
to  Christianize  remote  nations.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  organization 
of  a  home  missionary  society  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  giving 
as  its  object,  "  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen  as  well  as  other  people  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
earth.''  And  yet  no  one  seemed  to  take  seriously  the  "in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  "  of  these  constitutions. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conditions  occurred  the  so-called  "hay- 
stack prayer-meeting."  This  was  a  most  informal  affair,  in.  which, 
as  reported  by  one  of  the  number,  general  conversation  had  a 
large  place.  The  subject  of  the  conversation  was  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  American  Christians,  and  especially  of  the  five  men 
in  that  meeting,  to  Christianize  "  dark  and  heathen  lands,"  One 
of  the  number  thought  the  movement  ill-advised,  and  opposed  it 
The  four  were  united  against  him ;  and,  in  response  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  task  was  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by  so  feeble  a 
force,  they  uttered  the  declaration  that  has  rung  down  the  cen- 
tury, "  We  can,  if  we  will."  They  then  joined  in  prayer  for  the 
success  of  their  object,  and  the  haystack  prayer-meeting  passed 
into  history.  These  men  did  not  let  the  question  rest  with  a 
prayer-meeting,  but  organized  a  student  society  with  this  mis- 
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Bionary  object  in  view.  When  gome  of  them  a  little  later  went  to 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminar}^  this  society  was  transferred 
thither  and  enlarged.  The  one  supreme  object  was  not  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of,  nor  did  they  relax  their  efforts.  As  a  result, 
in  the  spring  of  1810,  the  General  Congregational  Association  of 
Masaachusetta  organized  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Misaions,  with  John  Treadwell,  Governor  of  Connec- 
ticnt,  as  its  president.  This  was  the  first  foreign  Missionary  Board 
formed  upon  the  American  continent.  It  was  not  denominational ; 
andy  for  more  than  a  generation,  it  was  the  agent  of  various  de- 
nominations  for  the  conduct  of  their  missionary  operations. 

What  waa  the  effect  of  the  organization  of  this  missionary 
Board?  In  seeking  for  the  reply  to  this  question,  one  would 
naturally  look  to  the  countries  to  which  the  missionaries  went 
But,  in  fact,  the  first  and  most  marked  effect  was  upon  the 
people  of  New  England^  and  not  upon  the  heathen.  The  American 
colonists  had  a  hard  time,  physically  and  politically.  It  required 
all  of  the  hardihood  and  perseverance  of  their  stem  natures  to 
meet  these  conditions  and  maintain  educational  institutions  for 
their  children  and  support  the  church.  They  entertained  little 
thought  of  foreign  countries,  except  the  dread  of  foreign  oppres- 
sion and  the  endeavor  to  avoid  entangling  foreign  alliances.  If 
foreign  countries  would  not  disturb  them,  there  was  no  purpose 
upon  their  part  to  interfere  with  any  country  across  the  seas. 
They  saw  little  or  nothing  in  the  nations  abroad  which  commanded 
their  attention.  There  was  real  danger  that  America  might  be- 
come so  exclusive  that  Americans  would  repudiate  any  responsi- 
bility for  all  except  America,  and  decline  to  seek  knowledge  re- 
garding any  other  country  or  people.  It  required  a  purely  relig- 
ions impulse  to  arrest  attention,  turn  it  from  local  and  personal 
affairs  and  fix  it  upon  remote  and  hitherto  unknown  lands. 

As  soon  as  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  organized,  in  1810,  and  the  first  company  of  mis- 
sionaries was  sent  out  in  1813,  the  religious  magazine  were  re- 
plete with  articles  upon  or  about  the  countries  and  people  to  which 
the  missionary  had  gone.  They  also  published  extensive  state- 
ments from  the  missionariea  regarding  the  religious  customs  and 
characteristics  of  the  people  and  countries  where  they  were  lo- 
cated* The  entire  country  was  set  to  studying  Eastern  geography. 
The  missionary  magacinea  published  new  and  original  mapo.    As 
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the  reports  and  letters  of  American  missionaries  w6re  carefully 
and  systematically  followed^  countries  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted hardly  in  name  began  to  have  a  specific  and  well-defined 
existence  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  Thus  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Burmah,  Ceylon,  India,  Syria,  Turkey,  within  a  single  genera- 
tion, became  to  a  great  number  of  people  who  were  interested  in 
the  new  mission  movement  almost  as  familiar  as  much  of  our 
own  outlying  frontier  territory. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  this  new  educational  awa- 
kening, take  the  Levant.  Except  Palestine,  little  was  known  of 
the  religions  or  the  customs  of  the  people  who  occupied  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Koordistan,  Persia  and  Syria. 
There  were  no  general  and  reliable  maps  of  the  country,  no  books 
of  travel  available  for  the  ordinary  reader.  The  American  Board 
sent  missionaries  to  that  country  in  1819.  They  were  'assigned 
to  coast  regions,  like  Smyrna,  Beirut,  Salonica  and  Constanti- 
nople, with  Jerusalem  the  most  interior  point.  The  missionaries 
began  explorations  at  once.  The  mountains  of  Lebanon  were  soon 
penetrated,  and  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  with  other  tribes  and 
races,  studied  and  written  up.  Messrs.  Eli  Smith  and  H.  G.  0. 
Dwight  started  from  Constantinople  in  1830,  and  spent  more  than 
a  year  upon  a  journey  overland  across  the  entire  length  of  Asia 
Minor,  through  Armenia  and  Koordistan  into  Persia  and  back 
again.  They  were  keen  and  accurate  observers,  and  made  a  minute 
report  concerning  every  phase  of  their  observations.  The  results 
of  their  observations  they  wrote  in  two  volumes,  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  so  eager  were  the  people  of  this  country 
for  the  new  knowledge  thus  brought  to  them. 

At  about  the  same  time.  Dr.  Asahel  Grant,  a  medical  missionary 
of  the  American  Board,  went  to  the  mountains  of  Koordistan  be- 
tween eastern  Turkey  and  Persia,  journeying  south  into  Mesopo- 
tamia. For  years  he  lived  in  that  region,  travelling  back  and 
forth  among  those  wild  tribes  of  Koords,  accepting  the  hospitality 
of  their  chiefs  and  gathering  information  for  the  outside  world. 
Mr.  Sohultz,  a  scientist,  the  only  man  who  had  ever  attempted 
to  penetrates  that  region,  had  a  f^w  years  before  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  rashness  by  the  loss  of  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  suspicious 
Koordish  chief.  Dr.  Grant  kept  a  careful  record  of  all  of  his  ex- 
perieoces  and  observations;  and  to-day  his  journals  contain  the 
most  accurate  ifind  tnistworthy  reports  we  possess  regarding  that 
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wild  and  iBteresting  people.  Dr,  Grant  waa  &  direct  contributor 
to  the  general  education  of  the  English  reading  world,  and  the 
world  was  not  glow  to  apprfniate  the  fact  Not  long  »ince,  the 
writer  inquired  in  the  Britigh  Mtigeum  for  the  best  book  or  books 
upon  the  Koordg>  and  he  was  hande*!  the  journals  of  Dr.  Grant 
with  the  remark,  "  That  is  the  best  thing  we  know.'* 

What  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  Koordistan  and  Persia  did  for  broadening  the  intel- 
lectual horizon  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  England, 
other  missionaries  of  this  Board  and  other  similar  Boards  in 
India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  China,  Africa  and  tbe  Pacific  islands 
also  accomplished  for  their  region.  Not  only  were  the  reports 
of  these  missionaries  printed  in  religious  and  missionary  maga* 
zines,  but  scientific  journals  also  yied  with  each  other  in  securing 
articles  that  were  so  original,  entertaining  and  instructive.  The 
American  Oriental  Society  depended  upon  the  missionaries  for 
its  most  valuable  raateriaL  Of  the  691  pages  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Journals  of  this  Society,  153  pages  were  written  by  five 
different  missionaries.  In  the  second  volume,  eight  missionaries 
filled  134  of  its  342  pages.  Considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  contents  of  the  Journal,  for  many  years,  was  furnished 
by  foreign  missionaries. 

What  was  true  in  this  one  instance  was  equally  true  in  many 
directions.  Missionary  magazines  like  the  "  Missionary  Herald  *' 
liad  a  wide  circulation,  and  were  filled  with  articles  and  reports 
of  personal  investigations  made  in  remote  and  unknown  parts  of 
the  world.  Permanent  works  were  prepared  and  issued^  like  "  The 
I^and  and  the  Book,"  by  William  li.  Thompson,  forty  years  a  mia- 
sionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Syria,  This  masterly  work  has 
undoubtedly  done  more  to  introduce  the  EngUsh*apeaking  world 
to  the  people  and  country  of  Syria  than  any  other.  Even  to  the 
present  time,  this  book  remaina  a  classic  and  is  sold  in  a  variet)-  of 
editions  with  many  illustrationa.  China  waa  introduced  to  the 
Weatem  world  by  the  massive  and  classic  work,  ''The  Middle 
Kingdom,**  written  by  S.  Wells  Williams,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board.  Time  haa  not  impaired  the  value  of  this  mas* 
tefly  work;  and  acbolars  to-day  turn  to  it  for  aocurate  informa- 
tion regarding  the  religion^  life  and  government  of  the  Chinese, 

Thata  iJurtuiOM,  which  might  be  indefinitely  inultip]ie<^.  are 
f^ufikient  to  show  that«  while  the  movement  inaugumted  at  Will- 
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iamBtown  in  1806  through  a  prayer-meeting  was  in  the  nmids  of 
the  participants  purely  religious,  nevertheless,  in  actual  fact,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  educational  movements  for  the 
English-speaking  world  that  have  ever  been  set  in  motion. 

Incidentally,  tliis  new  Diovement,  which  i|i  the  minds  and  pur- 
poses of  its  originators  was  purely  religious,  had  a  large  value  to 
Americans  commercially.  It  is  time  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
purpose  of  those  five  young  men  at  Williamstown,  neither  has  it 
been  the  purpose  of  tlieir  successors  nor  of  the  Board  that  sent 
them  out,  to  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recogni2ed  that  as  rapidly  as  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  East  were  known  to  the  merchant 
classes  in  the  West,  trade  opportunities  were  eagerly  noted  and 
seized.  The  missionaries'  articles  and  reports  necessarily  con- 
tained much  that  attracted  ih^  attention  of  the  traders  of  the 
West.  The  misaionaries  were  always  in  advance  of  the  consul  or 
diplomatic  agent.  They  blazed  the  way  and  demonstrated  by 
their  own  continued  residence  in  countries  like  Turkey,  Persia, 
China,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Africa,  that  residence  in  these 
countries  was  safe  for  an  American.  Then  followed  the  pioneer 
of  commerce  and  trade,  the  American  consul.  However  much 
the  miaaionarieB  may  have  wished  to  have  the  facta  otherwise,  it 
is  true  that  the  consul  came.  Thus  American  products  in  a  Ta 
riety  of  forms  and  in  astonishing  quantities  found  their  way  into 
the  East  through  doors  opened  directly  by  the  modem  missionary 
movement  These  products  consist  of  school,  hospital  and  print- 
ing-house supplies,  machinery,  agricultural  implements  and  tools 
of  many  varieties,  musical  instruments,  kerosene-oil,  watches  and 
clocks,  books,  foodstuffs,  cloths,  etc.  A  missionary  set  up  the 
first  electric  telegraph  instrument  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  to- 
day there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  wire  in  operation.  The  re- 
ligiouB  service  held  at  WilHarastown  one  hundred  years  ago  inau- 
gurated a  movement  which  has  accomplished  more  for  American 
trade  and  commerce  than  is  often  accredited  to  it  All  that  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions  has  cost  from  that  day  to  this  has  been 
returned  manjrfold  in  profits  accruing  from  trade  with  the  E!ast 
growing  out  of  the  plan  and  puipose  to  evangelize  the  worid. 

The  advantages  above  mentioned  accrued  to  this  country,  al- 
though the  effort  sprang  from  purely  alfanigtic  motive^  There 
have  come,  however,  to  the  countriea 
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sionaries  ^tered  and  where  the;  labored  for  the  Christianizaiioo 
of  the  people,  advantages  of  which  the  originators  of  the  move- 
ment never  dreamed.  It  ig  possible  to  mention  but  a  few  of  theBe, 
and  that  with  greaicat  brevity;  but  the  few  will  suffice  to  show 
something  of  the  ixnpoft  and  wide  sweep  of  the  movement  called 
"foreign  missions/*  hitherto  thought  by  many  to  be  a  plan  only 
for  converting  individuals  and  securing  their  baptism. 

The  introduction  of  modem  education  into  the  East  and  the 
Far  East  must  be  credited  to  the  foreign  missionaries.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1820  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description  here.  The  people  were  not  cannibals,  but  they 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  sav- 
agery. Missionaries  set  up  there  the  first  printing-presses,  opened 
the  first  schools  and  inaugurated  and  conducted  general  educa* 
tional  institutions  for  two  generations.  To-day  the  islands  pos- 
sess collegiate  and  theological  institutions  and  a  modem  school 
pyslem,  directed  by  the  descendants  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
enlightened  children  of  native  leaders.  China  knew  no  learning 
except  that  which  centres  in  the  classics  of  Confucius,  and  all 
Western  education  was  considered  beneath  their  contempt.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  missionaries  gave  time,  strength  and  talent 
to  the  preparation  and  production  of  modern  text-books  and  in 
conducting  schools  for  the  training  of  Chinese  young  men  and 
women.  Missionary  educators  were  repeatedly  called  by  the  Grov- 
enunent  to  take  charge  of  national  institutions.  The  popularity 
of  modem  learning  rapidly  increased,  until,  in  October,  1905,  by 
imperial  decree.  Western  learning  was  made  the  basis  of  the  civil- 
service  examination  throughout  the  Empire. 

At  the  opening  of  the  last  century,  in  India  there  was  hardly 
a  trace  of  anything  in  education  that  could  be  called  modem. 
India's  millions  not  only  were  not  educated,  but  they  had  little 
desire  for  leaming.  Gradually,  schools  were  established  by  the 
missionaries  and  the  principles  of  modem  education  were  taught^ 
As  the  influence  of  the  British  Govemment  increased,  the  officials, 
perceiying  the  supreme  value  of  the  educational  work  the  mission- 
aries were  doing,  began  to  subsidize  their  schools.  This  Govern- 
ment subsidy  has  increased  until,  at  the  present  time,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  given  annually  for  the  support  of 
educational  institutions,  recognised  to  be  of  high  grade  and  un- 
der the  control  of  missionaries.    The  nniversi^  system  of  India 
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IS  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  missionary  educational  system,  and 
is  made  up  very  largely  of  the  combination  of  missionary  col- 
leges. These  universities  are  examining  bodies  and  not  teaching 
institutions.  Students  in  mission  and  private  colleges  that  come 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  university  receive  their  degrees  at  the 
hands  of  that  body.  Eemove  from  India  to-day  the  institutions 
established  by  missionaries,  and  the  live  Indian  universities  would 
be  forced  to  reduce  greatly  their  operations  or  go  out  of  existence. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  marked  illustrations  of  the  influence  of 
modem  education  upon  a  country  and  the  races  that  inhabit  it  is 
that  of  Turkey  and  the  Levant  In  1820,  the  doors  of  that  coun- 
try were  practically  closed  to  all  that  was  modem  in  the  way  of 
schools  or  teaching.  While  the  Mohammedans  were  slow  to 
arouse  themselves  to  seize  the  new  privileges  oflEered  them,  this 
was  not  true  of  the  Greeks,  Syrians  and  Armenians.  Soon  the 
Turkish  Government  took  alarin  at  the  rapid  progress  the  cause 
of  education  was  making  in  the  Empire  and  strenuous  but  un- 
successful endeavors  were  made  to  check  it  From  the  Bosphorus 
on  the  west  to  Persia  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  north  to  Egypt  on  the  south,  modern  colleges  for  both 
sexes  have  been  established  and  are  to-day  crowded  with  eager 
and  able  students.  Robert  College  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut  stand  out  as  examples  of 
many  more  that  might  be  named.  Students  from  these  dozen  or 
more  institutions  are  to-day  taking  post-graduate  work  in  our  best 
Universities.  Missionaries  have  carried  into  every  country  they 
have  entered  the  modem  school  of  every  form  and  grade.  Through 
these,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  modem  education  has  been  intro- 
duced into  every  Asiatic  country ;  and  in  some  of  them,  like  Japan 
and  China,  it  has  resulted  in  completely  transforming  the  na- 
tional educational  system.  We  do  not  claim  that  missionaries 
have  done  all  this.    We  do  claim  that  they  were  the  pioneers. 

The  missionary  movement  has  introduced  into  the  East  the 
modern  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  As  early  as  1834,  the 
American  Board  appointed  a  missionary  to  China,  Peter  Parker, 
M.D.,  who  at  Canton  in  1836  had  acquired  a  wide  reputation 
among  the  Chinese  for  his  unusual  skill.  Gradually  the  Chinese 
came  to  recognize  the  value  of  modem  medicine,  and  occasionally 
in  recent  years  missionary  physicians  have  been  put  in  charge  of 
Oovemment  hospitals  cr  hospitals  erected  by  influential  officials. 
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The  mifisionariee  have  opened  medical  schools  m  the  Enipire 
equipped  with  modern  appliances;  and  to-diiy  hundreds  of  edu* 
cated  Chinese  youth  are  preparing  themaehes  for  competent  med- 
ical service  to  their  own  jjeople.  Many  other*  are  studying  in  the 
medical  schools  of  Europe,  and  the  ITnited  States  and  Japan. 
Japan  quickly  pasaed  from  the  traditional  form  of  treating  die- 
eases  to  the  modern  method. 

Similar  progress  has  been  made  in  India,  Africa  and  Turkey, 
aB  well  as  in  other  countries.  Go  where  you  will  in  any  city  of 
importance  in  Asia,  and  tliere  you  will  find  the  moilem  hospital 
for  both  men  and  women,  in  which  American,  British  and  native 
physicians  practice  side  by  side.  Most  of  these  are  missionary 
hospitals.  In  connection  with  not  a  few  of  them  are  medical 
schools  of  high  grade.  This  modem  medical  movement  is  rapidly 
crowding  back  into  oblivion  the  ancient  and  cruel  medicine  men 
and  women,  and  substituting  in  their  places  the  educated  native 
physician,  trained  in  all  that  is  best  in  modern  medical  methods 
In  this  movement  the  foreign  missionaries  were  the  pioneers. 

Tlie  migsionaries  have  carried  into  the  East  the  roost  colossal 
social  reform  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Within  the  first  half 
century  of  modem  migsions,  thousands  of  educated  Christian  fam- 
ilies established  themselves  in  remote,  but  strategic,  centres  of 
Asia,  Alrica  and  the  islands  of  the  Sea.  They  took  up  their 
residence  in  those  places,  not  for  a  brief  period,  preparatory  to  a 
return  to  the  home  land,  but  they  settled  down  among  a  strange, 
rude  and  often  savage  people  for  a  lifework.  There  they  estab- 
lished  their  home.  There  were  their  children  bom^  and  in  multi- 
tudes of  instances  there  also  they  were  buried  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  of  the  land.  Through  famine  and  plague  and  m&aaacre 
they  remained.  The  missionarf  s  home  became  a  place  to  which  the 
troubled,  the  perplexed,  the  broken-hearted  went  for  help.  All 
claaaes  found  there  a  common  welcome.  The  influence  of  such  a 
home  widened  and  the  fruits  of  it  began  to  be  manifest  in  trans- 
formed native  homes,  in  an  altered  society,  in  a  new  conception 
of  fraternity.  In  many  instances  the  old  missionary  waa  kid  to 
rest  in  the  soil  his  life  had  hallowed,  by  his  son,  who»  after  secur- 
ing an  education  in  the  home  Innd.  had  gone  out  to  carry  on  to 
completion  the  work  his  father  began. 

Multiply  this  single  experience  by  something  like  6,000,  the 
numl>€r  of  widely  nattered  Htationi*  in  the  East  and  the  Far  East 
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now  occupied  by  European  and  American  missionar 
can  begin  to  conceive  of  the  measureless  social  influ 
work.  Caste  has  been  broken  in  upon;  social  evils 
forms  have  been  made  unpopular,  crowded  out  of  si| 
doned;  the  position  of  women  has  been  lifted  froi 
servant,  or  even  a  slave,  to  that  of  a  friend  and  comp 
home  has  been  discovered  and  glorified.  Men  and 
been  induced  to  combine  in  eflEort  for  the  common  go 
ness  has  been  made  to  appear  mean,  and  the  nobility  o 
others  has  been  given  high  place.  All  this  has  not 
carried  through  to  perfection  by  any  means,  but  the  : 
inaugurated  and  is  progressing.  The  purpose  is,  n 
port  into  the  East  a  European  or  an  American  soc 
cause  to  spring  from  the  soil  of  the  Orient  new  socis 
that  shall  be  in  every  respect  Oriental,  while  preemin 
tian.  This  new  social  force  was  potentially  present 
iamstown  prayer-meeting,  but  no  one  recognized  it. 
The  last  of  these  great  movements  which  I  will  men 
their  origin  at  Williamstown  a  century  ago,  is  that  ! 
truer  sense  of  the  fraternity  and  community  of  int 
all  nations  and  races.  To  Americans  at  the  beginnini 
century  all  Asiatics  were  "  heathen."  The  man  of  tl 
sented  no  attractions  to  the  man  of  the  West,  except  a 
and  as  an  object  for  religious  instruction.  That  the  Oi 
teach  anything  except  evil  to  the  Occidental  never  fo 
entered  the  mind  of  the  American.  Filled  with  th 
modem  missionary  movement  was  inaugurated,  and 
peoples  in  their  true  character  gradually  became  kno 
a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  how  intelligent,  far-sigl 
and  capable  of  great  development  were  many  of  the  Ei 
and  especially  of  some  individuals  in  all  races.  It  vi 
brave  missionary  who  first  advocated  the  new  and  alm< 
doctrine  that,  even  in  the  religions  of  the  East,  there 
customs  and  beliefs  worthy  of  respect  and  reverenc 
imperceptibly  the  feeling  of  contempt  and  pity  for 
was  turned,  in  a  degree,  into  respect  Out  of  this  ( 
viddon  that  the  educated,  upright  Chinese,  Japanese^ 
Indian  is  a  brother  man,  with  whom  conference 
theme,  including  religion,  may  be  profitable  to  all  pa 
seEnse  of  fraternity  was  fostered  more  directly  by  the 
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institutions  established  and  directed  by  Amerieaxi  mlsBionarieg^ 
and  patronized  by  the  brightest  and  most  intelligent  young  men 
and  women  of  the  East.  The  white  teacher  was  forced  into  ad- 
miration for  his  intelligent  pupils*  while  the  students,  who,  it 
may  be,  eatered  the  school  with  little  regard  for  the  pale-faced 
foreigner,  came  to  hold  him  in  high  esteem*  The  intelligence  of 
the  East  was  thus  revealed  to  the  people  of  the  West,  establish- 
ing mutual  respect.  Not  only  were  the  West  and  the  East  united, 
but  different  countries  in  Asia  came  to  know  and  esteem  each 
other  through  the  interrisitation  of  students  at  the  more  recent 
student-federation  gatherings.  The  fraternity  engendered  and 
fostered  by  the  great  student  conventions  in  both  the  East  and 
West  cannot  be  estimated  at  the  present  time. 

Out  of  these  conditions  grew  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
students  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  go  in  person  to  the  new  world, 
and  from  actual  contact  with  the  West  learn  for  themselves.  In 
constantly  increasing  numbers,  students  from  mission  and  na- 
tional colleges  in  the  East  are  coming  to  America  and  Europe  for 
post-graduate  work.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  passing  back  and 
forth  between  institutions  in  their  own  countries.  To-day,  there 
is  hardly  a  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe 
that  has  not  upon  its  rolls  Asiatic  students^  often  of  many  different 
nationalities;  while  there  are  few  great  educational  institutions 
in  the  East  in  which  there  are  not  American  or  European  students. 
In  all  of  these  institutions.  East  and  West,  race  distinctiona  are 
rapidly  disappearing  and  the  student  body,  the  most  democratic 
body  in  the  world,  is  uniting,  all  irrespective  of  race  or  color. 
Those  who  make  up  this  student  body  are  the  men  who  are  to  be 
leaders  in  every  particular  in  their  respective  countries.  They  are 
to  shape  the  intellectual,  commercial,  political,  social  and  moral 
life  of  their  own  countries.  Who  would  undertake  to  estimate 
the  importance,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  peace  of  the  world,  of  this 
mingling  of  students  of  all  nations  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  East  and  West,  their  participation  in  great  world-student 
gatherings,  their  acceptance  of  a  common  basis  for  true  education 
and  common  standards  for  justice  and  morality?  I  venture  the 
statement  that,  for  the  coming  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world, 
this  one  fact  alone  is  worth  more  than  all  of  the  navies  of  all  of 
the  great  Powers* 

Tbeee  are  some  of  the  marked  results  of  the  haystack  movement 
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one  hundred  years  ago.    It  has  been  cnstomary  to  think  tbat  the 
onteome  of  that  historic  prayer-meeting  was  simply  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, which  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  foreign  missionary  boards.    It  has  been  cnstomary  to  enumerate 
the  20  widely  scattered  missions  of  that  Board,  number  its  18 
colleges,  its  14  theological  seminaries,  its  76  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, its  extensive  publication  work  in  26   languages,   its 
nearly  700  churches  and  over  4,000  trained  native  leaders,  and 
many  other  facts  of  this  nature,  and  consider  these  the  sum  total 
of  the  results  of  the  new  movement.    Even  these  wide  results  were 
not  foreseen  by  those  who  were  most  instrumental  in  the  organi- 
zation.   To  them  the  purpose  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  purely  re- 
ligious, and  a  sharp  line  was  drawn  between  "  the  religious  **  and 
"the  secular.**    Little  did  these  five  men  know  that  they  were 
making  plans  that  would  aflfect  the  intellectual  life  of  every  race, 
drawing  the  world  closer  together  with  bonds  created  by  a  conmiu- 
nity  of  interest.    From  no  other  prayer-meeting  of  which  we  have 
any  record  have  come  such  momentous  results. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Africa,  Japan,  China, 
India,  and,  in  fact,  all  Asia,  were  practically  closed  to  the  West 
To-day,  as  the  direct  outgrowth  of  modem  foreign  missions,  every 
important  section  of  Asia  has  been  penetrated  and  has  become  the 
permanent  residence  of  Americans  and  Europeans,  and  about 
these  have  sprung  up  institutions  that  awaken  the  intellects  of  the 
people,  that  tend  to  create  a  safe  and  pure  society  and  to  impart 
high  ideals.  By  mission  presses  alone,  not  less  than  one  million 
pages  of  Christian  and  educational  literature  are  daily  put  forth. 
Millions  of  the  natives  of  these  countries  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
modem  scientific  medical  practice.  There  is  hardly  a  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Far  East  in  which  a  traveller,  if  taken  seriously 
ill,  could  not  receive  the  best  of  medical  and  surgical  care,  either 
in  a  missionary  hospital  or  in  a  hospital  that  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  missionary  operations. 

Savage  lamds  have  yielded  up  their  savagery,  and  in  the  place 
of  violence  and  plunder  one  finds  sobriety,  intelligence  and  x>eaoe. 
In  coimtries  that  were  impenetrable  for  the  boldest  traveller  a 
century  or  less  ago,  a  woman  can  now  travel  alone  in  perfect 
safety.  Western  merchandise  by  great  traiu-lonrla  is  entering  the 
interior  of  the  Par  East,  where  two  irencrations  ago  missionaries 
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cautiously  picked  their  way  on  foot  among  suspicious  and  openly 
uniriendly  peoplea.  Warehouses  for  Western  goods  etand  upon 
ground  made  sacred  by  the  blood  of  murdered  pioneers.  Stone 
churches  and  substantial  school  buildings  in  countless  numbers 
commemorate  countless  martyrdoms.  From  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west  across  Africa  have  the  missionaries  gone,  until 
there  are  few  sections  of  that  so  recently  "  dark  continent "  that 
are  not  now  well  knomi.  It  was  the  missionaries  who  opened  the 
Eastern  world  to  the  West  They  have  battered  down  the  barriers 
which  separated  these  regions,  and  arc  now  demonstrating  the 
solidarity  of  the  rac^  and  the  common  interest  of  all  mankind. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  modem  foreign  missionary  movement 
it  would  haFe  been  impossible  to  bring  together  anywhere  in  the 
world  such  a  gathering  of  students  as  met  at  NaahTille,  Tennessee, 
in  March  of  this  year.  Here  were  assembled  in  a  convention  that 
continued  for  five  days  4,346  delegates,  representing  26  different 
eountriea  and  716  educational  institutions.  Similar  student  con- 
ventions were  held  in  Toronto,  Cleveland  and  other  cities  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  different  cities  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
At  the  present  time,  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  gathering 
of  a  similar  character  in  Japan.  The  entire  student  world  is 
rapidly  federating  upon  the  platform  of  fraternity,  cooperation 
and  a  common  faith  in  man  and  Ood.  This  spirit  is  win- 
ning both  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  to  a  supreme  effort  and 
self  -  forgetful  sacrifice.  It  is  breaking  down  race  prejudice, 
making  impossible  the  perpetuation  of  national  rivalries  and 
jealousies  and  laying  the  foundation  for  international  unity. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  the  direct  outcome  and  result  of  the 
organized  effort  that  began  with  the  haystack  prayer-meeting  in 
Williamstown  in  1806.  Neith^  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
iiioncrs  for  Foreign  Missions,  nor  any  other,  nor  all  other,  mission 
boards,  accomplished  all  this.  But  the  movement  that  began  at  that 
time  has  enlarged  in  a  multitude  of  directions,  appropriating  to 
itself  new  forces  and  instilling  into  old  forces  new  life  and  inspira- 
tion, and  to-day  it  is  putting  its  stamp  upon  every  nation,  and  is 
giving  to  the  world  a  common  conception  of  righteousness,  justice, 
truth  and  civilization.  No  known  standard  can  measure  the  force 
and  value  of  this  century  of  Christian  misaionB,  and  no  intellect 
haa  a  lufficiantly  clear  prophetic  rition  to  foreeafft  its  concluaioiL 
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THE   NEW  ERA   IS  SOriB-POLAR 
EXPLORATIOX. 

BT  OnO  %0MUE%BKJ6LD,  leader  CfW  THE  SVZIHSH 

EXPEDITTOX. 


Hwirrvr,  incemsaiilj,  dnriiig  the  oentmy  just 
iroowMge  of  the  earth  adranoed*    Stq>  bj  stqi,  the 
the  great  continents  hare  been  explored;  and  thoo^ 
one  haa  rea/!;hed  the  North  Pole,  enough  haa  been  done  to 
it  probable  that  the  Arctic  world  haa  now  no  great  cmpiiaes  leC 
,v;  in  atore  for  ua. 

'"I  (*  Bat  the  time  of  the  ^' white  patches"  on  the  map  is  not  jH 

'"'  .^\  paai     In  the  farthest  souths  framed  in  bj  seas  that,  swBfft  h} 

eternal  storms,  seem  to  meet  the  inrader  with  the  hoUofv^Toieed 
threat,  ^'Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  hereP  stzetdeB  an 
w  |.  immense  torritory,  'Hhe  great  white  desert"  of  the  earth.     A 

*  |.  region  almost  as  large  as  North  America  renoAina  mmsited  by 

y  man;  what  we  know  of  the  borders  of  this  mysterious  world  con- 

sists of  a  few  stray  data,  collected  during  tiie  cursory  yisitB  of 
I  sealers,  or  the  rarely  occurring  voyages  of  the  explorers  of  the 

.   '  Houthem  Seas. 

I  have  said  that  the  whole  of  this  region  is  unknown,  but  that 

statement  is  not  quite  accurate.     It  was  unknown  when,  eight 

■"!\ ;  years  ago,  I  cast  longing  looks  from  Cape  Horn,  the  southern- 

v.  most  i)oint  of  the  American  continent,  towards  a  still  farther 

south.    Hince  that  day  much  has  been  changed,  although  the  ex- 

,  tent  of  the  unknown  tracts  has  not  shrunk  in  any  considerable 

meaKure. 

But  an  ago  that  has  done  so  much  towards  the  exploration 

of  other  regions  of  the  globe  could  not  let  such  a  territory, 

an  entire  continent,  remain  unvisited;  and  no  less  than  seven 

'.'^:  ^'  great   Wintering   Expeditions — no   count  being   made    of    the 
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shorter  rieito  of  relief-vesselfi — hare  been  sent  out  to  Antarctica 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  first  two  of  these  expeditions,  one  Belgian  under  de  Ger- 
lache,  and  one  Norwegian-English  under  Borchgrevink,  started 
ere  the  nineteenth  century  closed,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  pioneers  in  the  actual  work  of  investigation.  No  very  great 
knowledge  is  needed  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  Polar  explorers 
in  general,  and  South-Polar  explorers  in  particular,  to  enable 
one  to  understand  that  isolated  expeditions  can  do  but  UtUe  in 
tracts  of  such  vast  extent  as  the  one  in  question,  and  therefore  a 
great  international  collaborative  expedition  was  arranged,  where- 
in, at  first,  England,  Germany  and  Sweden  took  part,  each 
country  sending  out  a  vessel  to  work  within  a  district  lying  south 
of  one  of  the  great  oceans.  England  undertook  to  explore  the 
tract  south  of  the  Pacific,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  lies 
south  of  Australia;  to  Germany  was  allotted  the  district  south  of 
the  Indian  Ocean;  while  the  Swedish  Expedition,  under  my 
leadership,  was  to  explore  the  lands  and  seas  south  of  the  Atlantic 
and  South  America,  The  three  parties  started  towards  the  close 
of  1901;  a  year  later,  we  were  joined  in  our  work  by  a  Scotch 
Expedition,  whose  principal  task  was  to  study  the  seas  forming 
the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 

The  task  of  the  Swedish  Expedition  was  to  investigate  the 
American-Atlantic  division  of  Antarctica.  Unlike  our  English 
and  German  sister  expeditions,  ours  received  no  state  aid,  and  this 
fact  was  to  a  great  extent  the  reason  why  we  could  not  think 
of  procuring  such  an  expensive  equipment  as  theirs.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  not  very  modern  vessel, 
but  the  ship  we  chose,  the  "  Antarctic," — so  named  from  having 
be^a  used  soma  years  previously  in  a  whaling  expedition  to  the  far 
southern  seas — ^was  a  well-known,  first-class  vessel,  that  had  given 
a  good  account  of  itself  in  many  a  bout  with  ice  and  Btorms  in 
Polar  Seas,  It  was  my  intention,  after  I  had  landed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  wintering  amidst  the  ice,  to  send  the  vessel  back  to  South 
Georgia  and  the  extremity  of  South  America,  in  order  to  carry 
out  scientific  work  at  those  places.  In  Dr.  J.  G.  Andersson  X 
found  an  excellent  man  for  the  post  of  leader  of  the  scientific 
work  during  my  absence  from  the  vessel,  whilst  the  command 
of  the  ship  itself  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Larsen,  a  man  who  had 
gained  his  experience  on  whaling  and  sealing  expeditions* 
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We  did  not  leave  Sweden  before  the  16th  of  Oct 
we  caught  sight  of  the  Antarctic  Shetland  Islands 
the  following  January.  After  a  month  devoted 
exploration^  I  landed^  with  five  companions,  on  t 
named  "  Snow  Hill/^  which  was  a  place,  as  the  first 
of  unusually  great  scientific  interest  Our  little 
from  the  shore  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
the  ice-free  seas  to  the  northwards.  But  we  expei 
ings  of  disquietude ;  in  a  year  she  was  to  return  ai 
and  how  much  would  not  each  party,  in  its  own  fi< 
tion,  have  learned  and  gathered  during  that  perio< 
of  us  could  imagine  tiiat  we  should  nevermore 
"Antarctic,"  or  that  twice  twelve  months  should 
greeted  other  human  beings  again ! 

We  had  brought  with  us  the  materials  necessary 
house — which  we  ourselves  put  together — ^with  pi 
lated  to  last  two  years,  in  case  of  need. 

And  now  we  had  to  begin  our  work  in  earnest 
to  learn  to  know  the  wonderful  aspects  of  Nature  t 
us,  and  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  unknown  regio; 
sledge-journeys.  In  lespect  to  the  first  of  these 
be  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  place  more  \ 
than  that  we  had  fixed  upon  as  our  home  and  as  t] 
earliest  labors.  The  present  conditions  of  nature  i 
World  were  imknown,  and  yet  they  must  be  of  tl 
portance,  and  nowhere  could  they  be  better  stu( 
where  we  were;  but  there  was  something  in  ad< 
these  gray  sandstone  rocks,  from  which  storms  h 
the  snow,  formed  a  great  book  in  whose  pages  w 
to  read  a  wonderful  and  hitherto  unknown  story  c 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  here  a  recapit 
scientific  results  obtained;  the  large  work,  which 
ning  to  be  published  at  the  cost  of  the  Swedish  i 
an  account  of  these  matters.  But  we  may,  howevei 
on  one  subject  Perhnps  the  weightiest  result 
of  the  combined  Expeditions  is,  that  the  misty  d] 
times  of  the  existence  of  an  Antarctic  Continen 
ginning  to  assume  fast  form;  but  this  new  wor 
mass  of  ice  and  snow  through  which  project  a  f 
peaks,  and  at  whose  edge  lie  small,  naked  patches 
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it  iioA  uot  aivrays  been  ihuA.  We  have  not  uuly  diocovered  in* 
utunerable  fo66il«  of  the  animal  world  tbat^  in  former  times,  lived 
in  what  is  now  the  Antnrctic  Orean,  bat  we  hare  also  proved  that 
numberless  year&  ago — although  in  what,  in  geological  reapecte^ 
i»  a  late  epoch — there  wati  here  the  ieaeoaet  of  a  land  not  aa  now 
asow-clad,  laahed  by  a  thousand  storms^  and  with  Terdurelesa  rocksi 
but  a  land  clothed  with  luxuriant  forests,  a  land  on  whose  shores 
iired  a  rich  animal  world ;  although  a  remarkable  fact  is  that  thia 
animal  life*  even  then,  conaieted  to  a  great  extent  of  penguina. 
But  these  olden  penguins  were  very  unlike  thoee  of  the  present 
day;  they  were  giantlike  forms  of  more  than  human  size,  and 
they  were,  most  certainly,  among  the  strangest  creatures  that  ever 
lived  on  this  earth. 

What  possibilities  are  not  opened^  by  means  of  these  discoveries, 
in  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world*^  development?  There 
has  thus  been  a  time  when  the  Antarctic  Continent  formed  a 
bridge  linking  the  three  southern  continents,  and»  from  thi§  now 
frozen  land,  America,  Africa  and  Austrulia  probably  received 
much  of  their  now  existing  animal  and  plant  forms,  ere  cold 
and  ice  came  to  kill  all  that  could  not  take  refuge  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea. 

For  the  purposes  of  geographical  exploration,  our  station  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  too  northerly,  but  I  had  hoped  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  northerly  position,  the  winter  would  be 
both  milder  and  lighter,  and  that  we  should  thus  be  enabled 
to  make  longer  expeditions.  In  the^  expectations  I  was  thorough* 
ly  disappointed.  The  unexpectedly  severe  climate  we  encountered 
here  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  our  Ex- 
pedition; amongst  all  Antarctic  territories,  those  landa  south  of 
South  America  appear  to  be  comparatively  the  coldest  and  the 
most  inaccessible.  But  worse  than  the  cold  were  the  terrible 
blizzards,  which  no  words  are  forcible  enough  to  describe.  Dur- 
ing the  first  winter,  we  experienced  theae  fieroe  gales  for  more 
than  half  the  time,  the  storms  lasting  weeks  in  succession,  and 
making  it  a  matter  of  mortal  peril  to  go  out  and  read  off  the 
inttruments.  The  whirling  snow  swept  past  in  clouds  that  made 
it  difficult  to  see  one'ts  hand  when  held  before  one's  eyes,  and 
the  small  grains  of  hard-frozen  snow  struck  the  face  like  needles. 
The  house  shook  aa  though  it  \\vtv  part  of  nn  expreat  train; 
heavy  object*,  such  as  full-packed  cheati*,  were  carried  far  out  on 
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to  the  ice,  and  our  largest  boat  was  blown  away  over  the 
and  smashed  agaiost  the  rocks.     It  was  only   by    creeping^ 
hands  and  knees  that  one  could  move  against  the  wind,  and  0irei 
then  there  was  a  risk  of  being  blown  away  by  sudden  gnsts.    Thi 
with  a  temperature  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  helow  zero,  FJ^ 

Such  being  the  weather,  all  thoughts  of  sledge-joumeys 
of  course,  out  of  the  question ;  but,  when  spring  came  with 
what  quieter  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  I  at  once  started' 
an  expedition.  It  was  early  in  the  spring,  at  the  dose  of  Septem 
ber;  for,  when  summer  came,  our  vessel  was  to  return  too,  one 
therefore  I  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  etartaj 
southwards  with  two  companions  and  five  dogs ;  these  latter  bein| 
all  the  canine  help  available. 

It  was  an  exciting  journey  along  an  unknown  coast,  where  the 
natural  features  were  quite  unlike  those  presented  by  North- 
Polar  tracts.  Unfortunately,  the  storms  and  cold  returned ;  once, 
for  example,  we  had  to  lie  in  our  sleeping-bags  five  dayg  to- 
gether, fearing  every  moment  that  the  tent  would  be  blorwn  away. 
When  the  ice  grew  worse  and  worse,  becoming  full  of  fiasures 
that  formed  bottomless  abysses;  when  our  provisions  began  to 
run  short ;  and  when,  finally,  one  of  my  companions  injured  his 
arm  badly,  we  were  at  length  compelled  to  return,  at  a  paint 
situated  some  200  miles  from  the  wintering-station.  ^m 

The  summer  was  now  at  hand,  but  it  brought  no  warmth  t^^ 
could  melt  the  ice;  and  it  was,  in  reality,  the  coldest  summer  that 
any  human  beings  have  an}"where  experienced,  the  inunediate 
neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole  not  excepted.  Longing  looks 
were  here  of  no  avail,  and  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  pro- 
visions, for  we  had  not  stinted  ourselves  during  the  year — ^in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  our  comrades — ignorant  if  we 
should  ever  be  relieved — we  saw  that  another  long  winter  waa 
approaching,  and  felt  that  the  Antarctic  cold  was  drawing  its 
fetters  closer  and  closer  around  us. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  winter  that  followed,  but  turn  instead 
to  the  moet  wonderful  part  of  the  story  of  our  Expedition.  When 
spring  had  once  more  come — ^in  October,  1903 — I  found  myaelf 
again  on  a  sledge-joumey,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  newly  discovered 
world  of  islands,  channels,  straits  and  fiords.  It  was  a 
day  and  we  went  briskly  onwards,  I  ahead,  half-running,  and 
hind  me  my  comrades  with  the  sledge  and  dogs. 
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Close  in  by  the  shore  I  see  Bome  black  objects^  a  little  taller 
than  they  are  broad,  but  I  suppose  they  are  only  blocks  of  stone. 
Who  can  describe  my  astonishment  when  I  see  that  these  objects 
are  moving !  Can  it  be  any  survivors  of  the  old*time  race  of  pen- 
guins, or — is  it  anything  still  stranger?  Our  sledge  comes  to  a 
standstill ;  with  trembling  hands  I  take  out  my  field-glass  and — 
It  cannot  be  possible^  but  it  is,  it  is  men  I  see  I  Off  we  go  at  a 
run,  the  dogs  following  at  my  heels,  and  my  companions  shouting 
to  me  to  take  out  my  revolver  in  case  of  need. 

For  these  creatnres  did  not  resemble  the  picture  that  we,  two- 
year  prisoners,  could  still  form  of  men  from  the*  world  outside: 
two  coal-black  forms,  with  faces  half  covered  with  clumsy  wooden 
masks  (made,  as  we  afterwards  found,  to  serve  as  snow-glassei? 
to  protect  the  eyes) ;  with  hair  and  beard  in  ragged  masses,  from 
which  hung  long  icicles;  clothes  of  wonderful  cut  and  as  stiff 
as  armor  *  plate.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  skis  they  stood  on, 
I  should  have  taken  them  for  aborigines  of  the  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent, but  who  they  were  I  could  not  guess,  and  the  situation  grew 
no  clearer  when  we  stood  face  to  face,  and  they  asked  me  in 
Swedish  where  the  "  Antarctic  *'  was.  They  were  obliged  to  tell 
me  their  names,  and  they  were  Dr.  Andersson  and  Lieutenant 
Dure,  A  companion  was  busy  cooking  close  inshore,  and  thither 
we  hurried  as  soon  as  we  had  brought  the  dogs  to  their  senses — 
for  the  animals  had  become  wild  with  fear  of  these  black  figiireg 
— and  it  was  then  first  that  we  were  able  to  listen  to  their  long 
and  remarkable  narrative. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  spring — about  a  year  before 
this  meeting,  that  is — and  after  a  winter  rich  in  work  and  in  re- 
iulta,  the  "  Antarctic  "  had  started  southwards,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  fetch  us  off.  But  the  same 
singularly  cold  summer  that  had  occasioned  us  so  much  incon- 
venience soon  began  to  exert  its  direful  influence  on  our  ship  too^ 
for  in  places  where  an  ice-free  sea  was  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
summer  months,  there  now  lay  immense  masses  of  ice^  and  all 
attempts  to  pass  these  barriers  proved  futile.  The  summer  was 
going,  and  it  grew  plain  that,  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  it 
could  only  be  by  means  of  some  extraordinary  effort. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  divide  the  expedition  on  board 
ihe  '*  Antarctic  **  into  two  parties,  both  of  which  ghould  endeavor 
to  force  a  way  to  our  winteri^ng-station^  but  by  different  routes. 
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Dr.  Andersson  and  two  companions  were  to  go 
partly  by  land-joumeys  and  partly  by  crossing  tt 
deavor  to  reach  Snow  Hill  Island  on  foot,  while 
time  the  ship,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lars^ 
to  find  a  way  to  us  through  the  pack-ice  farther  to  tb 
they  hoped  that,  if  everything  went  well,  we  shoi 
united  by  the  close  of  the  sunmier. 

But  this  hope  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  la: 
found  that  it  was  an  impossibility- to  travel  with  thei 
across  the  ice,  which  was  very  loose  in  places,  and  so 
were  obliged  to  return  to  "  Hope  Bay  *' — the  nan 
wards  gave  to  their  starting-point — there  to  await 
the  vessel  which  was  to  call  for  them  there  in  the 
meeting  them  at  the  wintering-station.  A  most  inl 
this  Hope  Bay  was.  Dr.  Andersson  made  impoi 
fossils  there,  whilst  round  about  lived  a  colony  o: 
thousands  of  penguins,  the  most  peculiar  represei 
peculiar  Antarctic  animal  world.  No  description  o 
tracts  would  be  complete  were  nothing  said  of  these 
tures,  which,  with  their  erect  attitude,  their  short  sti 
that  they  use  like  a  pair  of  arms,  and  their  involur 
appearance,  give  the  beholder  an  impression  that 
presence  of  caricatures  of  human  beings.  One  nev 
of  studying  their  life.  And  think  what  memories 
haunt  the  men  who  remember,  as  we  do,  that  ti 
birds  to  thank  for  their  own  lives ! 

Week  after  week  passed,  and  the  three  comrade 
growing  anxiety  for  the  ship  that  was  never  to  comi 
of  those  on  board  we  who  had  just  met  were  all  eqi 
and  that  explains  why  the  first  question  of  our  ne 
rades,  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  a  stone  hut  they 
Bay,  had  been  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  "  Antarcti( 

We  from  the  station  had,  of  course,  no  news  of  th< 
them.  But  if,  eight  months  earlier,  our  longiuj 
northwards  over  the  ice  that  covered  the  Erebus  an 
had  been  miraculously  strengthened,  we  should 
ship  no  longer  proudly  battling  with  the  ice,  but  v 
death  and  about  to  sink  into  her  watery  grave.  ' 
ended;  a  storm  that  had  forced  the  ice  landwards  h 
strong  sides;  the  propeller  was  useless,  and  the  mox 
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of  twenty  men  who»  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  had 
striven  their  utmost*  were  of  no  avail.  Tlio  men  have  taken 
the  moBt  essential  necessaries  of  existonec  out  of  the  ship  and 
placed  them  on  a  drifting  tioe;  they  stand  there  silently  and  watch 
for  hours  the  slow  dieappearance  of  their  vessel,  their  home, 
beneath  the  wave*.  With  a  swieh  and  a  rattle,  the  water  and  the 
ice^blocks  rush  orer  the  rail,  the  blue  and  yellow  flag  still  flutter* 
at  the  gaff — the  blue  and  yellow  flag  that  reminds  them  of  a 
native  land  whose  shores*  maybe,  their  eyes  shall  never  more  be- 
hold. Now  the  flag  disappears  beneath  the  waters;  the  bowsprit 
goes;  the  last  mast-top — and  the  ice-clad  ocean  lies  there  as  free 
of  sail  as  before  earth's  pigmies  sent  their  spies  hitherwards. 

And  whither  shall  these  men  turn  their  steps  in  such  an  hour? 
But  he  who  should  lose  hope,  even  when  everything  is  hopeless, 
ought  never  to  venture  on  a  journey  to  the  Pole.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  extraordinary  labor — Death  in  a  thousand  forms  attend- 
ing  their  erery  step,  and  watching  them  with  unwinking  eyes 
through  all  the  weary  days  and  nights — they  reached  a  gloomy, 
volcanic  isle  called  Paulet  Island;  they  reached  land,  but  with  only 
the  remains  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  wintering  at  auch 
a  place.  Autumn  was  already  come,  with  storms  and  a  tempera- 
ture sinking  to  0**  F. ;  the  penguins  and  the  seals  were  preparing 
to  leave  the  neighborhood.  To  send  information  of  their  where- 
abouts to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  remaining  divisions  of  the 
Expedition  was,  at  the  moment,  an  impossibility.  But  they  did 
not  lose  heart,  even  now,  when  it  had  become  a  question  of  forcing 
Nature,  for  the  first  time  in  these  icy,  inhospitable  regions,  to 
supply  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  during  the  coming  winter. 

Now,  afterwards,  when  we  know  their  varied  fortunes,  it  seems 
a  mott  wonderful  story,  that  of  how  these  two  parties — ^the  three 
men  tt  Hope  Bay»  and  Ctiptain  Larsen  with  his  companions  on 
Paulet  Island — succeeded  in  providing  themselves  with  food  dur- 
ing this  Inr  '  nly  winter.  Both  parties  were  most  im- 
perft'Ctly  »''i  .  .  n,  using  most  skilfully  all  the  possibilities 
that  presented  themselves,  built  their  stone  hut,  and  supported 
life  chiefly  on  seal  meat  and  penguin  meat,  which  they  cooked 
by  means  of  blublier-stoves.  Food  and  firing ! — only  an  Es- 
quimaux am  rightly  understand  what  these  two  words  meant  for 
our  poor  adventurers.  There  waa  not  much  difficulty  as  regards 
food,  for  they  h«d  slwa^^  the  siore  of  tough,  old.  frozen  and  not 
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very  palatable  penguin  meat,  which  they  had  obtained  by  killizig 
the  birds  in  the  autumn;  but  firing  could  only  be  supplied  by  the 
seals^  and  these  animals  were  not  so  plentifuL  What  a  watch 
was  kept  for  them  on  sunshiny  days!  With  what  rapture  did 
they  not  see  on  the  ice  the  dark  mass  that  must  be  a  living  crea- 
ture 1 

There  was  no  question  of  huntings  for  these  animals  have  never 
learned  to  know  their  meet  dangerous  enemy,  and  they  do  not  fly 
when  a  human  being  approaches  them.    A  blow  on  the  head  with 
the  sharp  hack  and  the  colossus  lies  there  quivering,  dead.    The 
J-I  warm  blood  is  drunk  with  eagerness,  although  the  greater  part 

■  ™  is  saved  in  order  to  make  blood-pancakes  of  it.    Were  the  supply 

of  seal  plentiful,  many  of  the  men  would  willingly  eat  the 
delicious  blubber,  fried  as  though  it  were  bacon,  but  there  must  be 
1*9  no  thought  of  this.    The  meat  is  taken  home,  and  little  of  the 

>  -|  animal  is  it  that  is  left  unused.    And  when  in  the  evening  there 

y,  is  brought  in  a  dish  of  fresh  seal-liver  and  kidneys,  fried  in 

j '  ^  blubber,  each  one  feels  the  occasion  to  be  one  of  no  little  solemnity, 

•V  ^  and  the  man  who  can  produce  an  old  ship^s  biscuit,  saved  from 

^^  •  '  breakfast-time,  to  eat  with  the  brown,  fat  soup  which,  on  alter- 

^  j.';i  nate  days  of  the  week,  is  called,  and  is  intended  for,  tea  or 

coffee,  that  man  could  certainly  not  seem  more  contented  were  he 
sitting  down  to  supper  at  a  first-class  restaurant  in  New  York. 
f^'  Still,  it  really  was  not  very  often  that  a  man  felt  thus  supreme- 

ly contented.    There  were  ihree  things  they  missed  most  of  all: 
.   I  sugar,  salt  and  tobacco.    Of  course  food  can  be  prepared  with  sea- 

{  I  water,  but  unfortunately,  the  process  entails  most  unpleasant  con- 

sequences for  the  first  few  weeks,  or  until  the  stomach  has  grown 
accustomed  to  the  new  method  of  preparation.     And  the  poor 
fellows  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  tobacco  the 
at?  whole  day  long,  in  one  form  or  other,  had  now  a  very  bad  time  of 

.  J'.'  it    The  most  horrible  substitutes  were  used  to  replace  the  beloved 

?  ,  weed;  best  of  these  were  coffee  groimds  and  tea  leaves  many 

times  boiled.    A  few  grains  of  snuflE  added  greatly  to  the  flavor 
.  V  of  both  of  these  "mixtures,^*  whilst  one  confirmed  tobacco-chewer 

'  •  waited  with  joyous  and  patient  expectancy  for  the  promised 

.^**  bowl  of  a  wooden  pipe  that  showed  signs  of  being  soon  unfit  for 

^  i  its  original  use. 

a/.  How  often  did  not  our  friends  express  their  regrets  that  the  sea- 

*r^f  son  prevented  them  from  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  greatest 
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delicacy  these  regions  afford — ^penguin  eggs.  How  they  longed 
for  the  approach  of  spring,  when  they  would  be  able  to  eat  their 
fill  of  such  delicious  food!  It  was  a  great  day  when  the  first 
penguins  came,  bringing  the  company  good,  fresh  meat  and  the 
promise  of  eggR,  These  made  their  appearance  at  last — it  was  in 
November — and  no  words  can  describe  how  greedily  they  were 
devoured.  A  score  of  them,  large  as  goose  eggs,  was  the  average 
number  to  a  meal  per  man;  one  seaman  ate  thirty-sLi,  or  ten 
pounds'  weight,  of  them  at  one  time! 

But  this  happy  time  was  not  to  last  long,  for  when  it  came, 
help  too  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  egg-supply  that  had  been 
collected,  the  meal  and  the  vegetables  and  the  preserved  foods 
tlmt,  in  the  days  of  greatest  need,  had  been  saved  against  a  time 
that  threatened  to  be  still  gloomier  and  more  full  of  want,  all 
these  supplies  were  never  to  he  used.  They  still  lie  there,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  tho^  who  in  future  days  may  tread  in  our 
footsteps.  The  reader*  perhaps,  already  knows  how  the  Expedi- 
tion ended,  but  for  those  who  shared  the  adventures  of  these 
wonderful  days  new  memories  continually  arise,  new  impressions 
are  formed,  new  views  are  gained  by  every  description  given. 

Spring  came  early  that  year,  and  on  Paulet  Island  measures 
were  soon  taken  for  making  clear  the  best  boat,  for  the  intention 
was  to  send  out  a  party,  as  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up,  in  order  to 
communicate  with  the  parties  at  the  other  stations.  Larsen  him- 
self was  to  lead  this  diflBeult  and  dangerous  expedition,  and  five 
chosen  men  were  to  accompany  him.  The  boat  was  dragged  across 
the  ice,  and  the  journey  was  continued  amidst  colossal,  drifting 
floes  that  threatened  every  moment  to  smash  the  boat  as  though  it 
were  an  egg-shell;  whilst  one  most  adventurous  night  was  spent 
on  a  little  floe  that  the  violence  of  a  hurricane  was  gradually 
rendering  the  prey  of  the  waves.  Thus  was  the  journey  continued 
for  a  week,  the  voyage  often  interrupted  for  many  hours  at  a  time 
by  storms.  During  the  intervals  of  comparative  calm,  all  on 
board  worked  with  unflagging  energy  in  order  to  reach  the  goal 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But  to  what  end  ?  thonght  they. 
They  could  bring  us  nothing  but  sorrowful  news,  news  of  a  ves- 
sel lost  with  precious  collections  on  board;  news  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  crew;  news  that  could  give  us  no  gleam  of  hope.  And 
we  who  had  been  hoping  for  the  return  of  the  "  Antarctic  '*  should 
now  bt  filled  with  despair,  for  what  time  might  not  pass  ere  any- 
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body  thought  of  sending  U3  relief  I  But,  in  dpite  of  theae 
flections,  they  rowed  on,  tired,  worn  out ;  on  the  last  day  thej  rowed 
almost  incessantly  for  two-and-twenty  hours.  Wa^  it  a  presentinaeDt 
that  wondrous  events  were  about  to  happen  that  urged  them  on? 

They  are  obliged  to  traverse  the  last  stretch  of  ice  on  foot_ 
Midnight  is  approaching,  and  the  dusk  of  the  Antarctic  su 
night  is  falling  over  snow-covered  land  and  ice,  when,  at 
tance,  they  catch  sight  of  the  outline  of  our  build ing^  of 
houfie  whose  skeleton  they  had  helped  to  erect  twenty-one  njoE 
before.    A  pack  of  madly  barking  dogs  rushes  towards  them, 
nothing  can  be  heard  of  the  dwellers  at  the  wintering-statid 
Why  does  no  one  come  to  meet  them?    And  why  is  the  Swe<i| 
Hag  flying  above    the  roof  at  this  hour?    What  news  should 
hear?     So  great  is  the  strain  of  the  moment  that  no  one  dii 
to  knock  at  the  door  and  enter,  but  they  wait  outside  on  the 
to  see  what  the  next  minutes  will  bring  forth. 

Some  one  comes  out  and  looks  with  (questioning  eyes  at  the  i 
figures  below  him ;  he  gives  a  shout ;  rushes  into  their  outstretcl! 
arms;  calls  again,  with  incoherent  voice,  to  us  within  the  hoti 
^*Larsen  is  here!"  and,  to  the  new-found  comrades:  **  Belie 
here;  out  there  lies  an  Argentine  vessel.    By  Christmas  we  si 
be  home  in  Sweden!" — words  that  make  the  newcomers  dc 
whether  their  friend  is  in  his  senses  or  not. 

And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  had  happened  at  Snow 
Island  on  that  memorable  day — the  8  th  of  November,    11 
Three  weeks  had  passed  since  our  return  from  the  journey  v 
we  had  encountered  our  three  sooty,  barbarized  comrades, 
the  nine  of  us  who  were  thu^  united  were  now  awaiting  the 
rival  of  the  "Antarctic"  with  help.     Who  can  picture  our 
light  when»  one  forenoon,  we  caught  sight  of  t^vo  black  gpots  fai 
off  on  the  ice  that  were  rapidly  approaching  us.    "  Men  !  Mer 
was  the  cry,  and  we  rushed  out  in  a  body  to  meet  the  neweomi 
who. of  course, we  thought, must  l)e  comrades  from  the"Antarct 

But  what  a  revulsion  of  feeling  we  ex]ierienced  when,  on  nc 
approach,  we  saw  before  us  two  oiTicers  of  another  nation,  and  w 
they  informed  us  thjit  the  Argentine  Government  had  sent  a  vc 
to  our  rescue.     How  great  was  our  gratitude  towards  the  1« 
that  had  done  so  much  for  us;  how  great  our  joy  to  he  able 
return  to  our  own  country — but  who  shall  measure  the  sorrowsj 
felt  when  we  thouglit  that  not  the  slightest  hope  could  exist 
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ever  again  seeisg  the  comradeB  we  left  on  board  our  vessel.  But 
tliis  was  not  the  moment  for  regrets;  we  should  search  for  the 
"  Antarctic ''  later  oa;  but  now  we  had  to  make  rapid  preparations 
for  leaving  tJbe  place  where,  during  two  long  winters,  we  had 
gathered  such  rich  stores  of  memories.  Now  we  had  to  pack  up 
our  belongings;  now  there  waa  an  end  to  all  our  scientific  labors 
here.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  night  earae  the  flag  above  tlie 
house  was  forgotten-  That  none  of  us  thought  of  sleep  was,  of 
course,  but  natural,  and  it  was  no  great  wonder  that,  for  a  long 
time,  the  noise  made  by  the  dogs  did  not  arouse  interest  enougli 
to  niake  any  one  go  oat  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
But  the  long  silence  that  succeeded  drew  our  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  thus  it  was  that  some  one  went  to  open  the  door  in 
order  to  see  what  had  aroused  the  dogs. 

Then  he  sees  that  group  of  silent  men,  whom  he  cannot  recog- 
nize in  the  darkness.  But  as  he  stares  at  them,  memory  awakens ; 
still,  the  thoughts  recalled  are  so  impossible  that  he  begins  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  eyes.  For  it  is  a  group  of  our  lost  com- 
rades, who  are  returned  from  the  dead;  they  come  nearer;  it  must 
be  reality.  A  shout,  and  he  springs  to  meet  them;  and  the  next 
moment  we  are  all  crowding  around  our  comrades  to  view  the 
miracle;  but  a  long  time  elapses  ere  we  can  understand  how  this 
impossible  meeting  can  be  a  truth. 

This  put  a  period  to  the  difficulties  of  the  approaching  journey. 
Two  days  later,  we  took  the  remainder  of  our  shipwrecked  com- 
rades, who  had  remained  on  Paulet  Island,  on  board  the  Argentine 
vessclt  the  "  Uruguay,"  and  continued  our  journey  northwards, 
our  journey  home. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  little  sketch  of  this  South-Polar 
Expedition,  The  Argentine  vessel  had  not  been  the  only  one 
sent  to  our  rescue,  for  our  own  country  had  fitted  out  a  fiearch* 
expedition,  and  another  started  from  France  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Charcot.  It  is  but  lately  that  this  last-named  expedition 
has  returned,  after  having  spent  a  winter  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
same  stretch  of  land  which  had  been  our  field  of  labor. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  attempt  giving  any  account  of  the 
scientific  results  of  the  recent  journeys  to  the  far-off  soutJiem  seas, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  South-Polar  regions  are  no  longer,  in  this  resi>ect  at  least, 
a  '*  i$fra  incogniicu"  That  part  of  the  international  programme 
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IS  THE  CELTIC  REVIVAL  REALLY 
IRISH  ? 

BY   MARY   K.    FORD. 

The  surprising  discovery,  through  the  death  of  that  hard- 
headed,  canny  Scotch  writer  and  critic,  Mr.  William  Sharp,  that 
he  and  the  supposed  Gaelic  poetess,  Fiona  Macleod,  were  one  and 
the  same  person,  leads  one  to  ask  whether  the  so-called  "Celtic 
Benaissance  ^'  is,  like  the  plaintive  music  of  negro  slavery,  the 
emotional  expression  of  a  suppressed  nationality,  or  merely  a 
modem,  conscious,  and  complex  form  of  writing,  ill-adapted  as  a 
garment  for  the  Irish  sentiment  it  is  meant  to  clothe.  For  to 
many  readers,  and  those  not,  perhaps,  the  least  discriminating, 
the  leaders  of  this  new  movement  are  singularly  devoid  of  those 
qualities  of  simplicity,  humor  and  pathos  which,  inspired  by  the 
love  of  the  Irish  for  their  religion,  their  country  and  their  homes, 
have  hitherto  been  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  litera- 
ture, and  especially  of  its  poetry,  much  of  which  is  in  ballad  form. 
The  intense  love  of  the  Irish  for  their  country,  loved  all  the  better 
for  its  misfortunes,  is  voiced  in  countless  poems,  such  as  "  Who 
Fears  to  Speak  of  '98  ?"  "  The  Shan  Van  Vocht,'*  and  in  none 
more  fervidly  than  in  "The  Wearin'  o'  the  Green,^  which,  al- 
though introduced  to  the  American  public  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  Dion  Boucicault's  dramas,  really  dates  back  to  the  re- 
bellion of  '98. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Moore  stands  at  the  head  of  Irish  poets, 
and  is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  His  Irish 
Melodies,  almost  perfect  of  their  kind,  are,  in  their  lightness  of 
touch,  beauty  of  rhythm  and  felicity  of  expression,  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  what  is  best  in  Irish  verse.  A  celebrated  Englishman 
once  declared  that  the  constancy  of  true  love  had  never  been  better 
defined  than  in  those  lines. 
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.    —  "No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  nercr  forgets, 

>{jp  But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 

Nj  As  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose  I" 

||r:  The  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  **  Believe  Me,  if  All 

Those  Endearing  Young  Charms,''  is  perhaps  the  beet  known  of 
Moore's  songs,  and,  set  to  music  so  suitable  that  the  one  can 
hardly  be  recalled  without  the  other,  still  has  the  power,  a  century 
after  it  was  written,  to  bring  an  Irish  audience  to  its  feet 

Another  form  of  ballad  deals  with  the  simple  events  of  daily 
life,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the  charm  of  humor  and  pathos  is  so 
marked.  "  Father  O'Flynn  "  and  "  Widow  Machree  "  express  the 
more  hilarious  moods  of  the  race,  while  in  "  Soggarth  Aroon  ** 
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I  and  that  beautiful  ballad  of  the  Irish  famine,  ^^Fm  Sitting  on 

1*?!  the  Stile,  Mary,"  written  by  Lady  Dufferin,  the  gifted  grand- 

daughter of  that  most  brilliant  and  topical  of  Irish  authors^ 
Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the 
Irish  poor  are  shown  with  a  tender  simplicity,  so  suited  to  the 
subject  as  to  be  the  perfection  of  style.  A  noted  exception  to  this 
classification  is  the  work  of  that  imhappy  writer,  James  Clarence 
Mangan,  whose  poem  "  The  Nameless  One ''  breathes  a  grief  and 
despair  unlike  the  patient  sorrow  so  often  voiced  in  the  simple 

•  Irish  ballad.  And  yet,  dark  and  bitter  as  had  been  his  experience 
of  life,  the  religious  faith  of  his  race  still  lived,  and  in  his  poem 
"The  One  Mystery"  we  see  that  faith  struggling  with  despair, 
and  finally  asserting  itself  in  the  concluding  words,  "  Endure  and 

)  3  Adore." 

Irish  prose  has  been  more  varied  in  its  form,  embracing  writers 
of  irresistible  humor  (of  whom  Sheridan  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  example),  as  well  as  others  in  whom  the  racial  character- 
istics are  less  marked.  As  Moore  is  the  best  known  among  the 
Irish  poets,  so  Miss  Edgeworth  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  corre- 
spondingly prominent  place  among  Ireland's  prose  writers.  Here 
the  likeness  ceases;  for  Moore,  the  gay  frequenter  of  London 

*  -•  drawing-rooms,  the  singer  of  wine  and  wit,  had  little  in  common 
•'  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  the  didactic  author  of  "Moral  Tales," 

;''l  "The  Parents'  Assistant,"  and  the  originator  (in  the  character 

.  J  of  Laura)  of  the  female  prig  in  literature.    Although  bom  in 

.>^*j  England,  Miss  Edgeworth  lived  all  of  her  life  in  Ireland;  and  it 

is  surprising  that,  with  a  long  list  of  novels  and  tales  to  her  credit. 
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there  should  be  flo  little  humor  in  her  bookB,  though  it  may  have 
once  existed,  only  to  be  crushed  by  her  father's  dominant  influ- 
ence. "  Castle  Kackrent,"  m  it  is  the  best  of  her  shorter  tales,  la 
also  the  most  amusing;  but  Miss  Edgeworth  is  far  more  English 
than  Irish  in  her  style,  Charles  Lever  aod  Samuel  Lover,  both 
typical  Irishmen  in  their  social  quaUiies  and  high  animal  spirits, 
have  infused  into  their  writings  a  dash  and  yerve  which,  although 
slightly  boisterous,  carry  the  reader  along  with  them.  These 
traitft  are  less  marked  in  the  works  of  such  authors  aa  Lady  Mor-> 
gan,  whose  "  Wild  Irish  Girl,**  written  when  she  was  only  twenty- 
three^  made  her  reputation,  and  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  whose  "  Uncle 
Silas  "  could  freeze  the  blood  of  an  older  generation. 

Of  later  Irish  writers  who  have  upheld  the  traditions  of  their 
race  without  allying  themselves  with  any  "movement,"  are  the 
talented  authors  of  that  mo&t  amusing  book  of  sketches,  ''  Some 
Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.  M/*;  Jane  Barlow,  whose  poetry  and 
stories  of  Irish  peasant  life  are  among  the  moet  beautiful  and 
convincing  that  have  been  written;  and  Miss  Eleanor  Alexander, 
the  daughter  of  the  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  whose  "  Lady  Anne's 
Walk,"  a  charming  book  about  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Ar- 
magh, has  the  true  national  blend  of  simplicity  and  humor. 
Father  Sheehan's  delightful  stories  of  clerical  life,  "  Our  New 
Curate"  and  "Luke  Delmege,"  ahow  another  side  of  Irish  life 
ind  emphasize  the  Irish  peasant's  strong  religious  feeling,  hia 
paaaionate  love  for  his  church.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  names 
connected  with  the  Irish  literature  of  the  past  century;  but, 
diverse  as  their  subjects  may  bo,  there  is  a  touch  common  te  them 
all  which  we  characterize  as  "  Irish/*  How  do  the  writers  of  the 
Celtic  Revival  compare  with  them  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  latter,  in  this  country  at  least, 
is  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeate,  who  lectured  here  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Gaelic  Bevival,  and  was  listened  to  with  rapturous  attention  by 
audiences  containing  a  large  percentage  of  people  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Irish  literature,  past  or  present,  but  to  whom  the  lecturer 
and  his  subject  represented  the  latest  intellectual  fad.  And, 
certainly,  Mr.  Yeats  looked  the  inspired  poet,  u&  Paderewski  looks 
the  ideal  musician.  Tall  and  slender,  with  dark  eyes  and  a  lock 
of  hair  falling  over  his  brow,  his  appearance  was  all  that  could  be 
and  his  hearers  succumbed  to  his  charming  personality 
iriently  to  try  and  believe  that  a  play  like  his  '*  Pot  of  Broth  '* 
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(really  a  threadbare  jest  told  in  dialogue  form),  acted  by  un- 
trained Dublin  apprentices,  would  prove  that  realization  of  the 
dream  of  the  "intellectual  drama '^  for  which  culture  has  be^i 
long  athirst. 

Most  of  Mr.  Yeats^s  subjects  are  taken  from  the  old  legends  of 
Ireland,  many  of  them  still  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  word  of  mouth.  How  these  may  sound  when  told  by 
the  light  of  the  peat  fire  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but,  when  read  from 
the  printed  page,  most  of  them  are  extremely  dull.  Let  any  one 
who  desires  an  acquaintance  with  the  interesting  folk-lore  of  Ire- 
land turn  to  Crofton  Croker^s  "Fairy  Legends,^'  written  eighty 
years  ago,  and  see  what  perfect  simplicity  of  treatment  can  do 
with  the  tales  of  the  peasantry.  In  those  pages  he  will  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Teigue  of  the  Lee  (own  brother  to  Tinker  Bell), 
the  Fir  Darrig  and  the  Leprechaun,  and  have  his  flesh  set  creep- 
ing by  the  blood-curdling  story  of  the  Phooka. 

Ireland,  artistically,  is  as  strongly  divided  as  she  is  politically. 
The  writer  once  asked  a  clever  old  Irish  lady  what  was  thought 
of  Mr.  Yeats  in  her  part  of  the  world.  She  replied  without  any 
hesitation :  "  Sure  we  think  he  has  a  slate  off.*' 

A  critic  of  such  views  would  hardly  appreciate  Mr.  Yeats's 
undoubted  beauty  of  phrasing,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
his  prose  and  in  his  dramatic  work.  "  The  Hour-Glass  **  suggests 
the  old  morality  plays,  and  in  it  his  love  of  symbolism  has  full 
play.  His  poetry  is  less  poetical  than  his  prose,  his  sense  of 
rhythm  being  faulty;  and,  like  most  reformers,  be  their  field  of 
action  life  or  literature,  he  is  entirely  without  humor. 

The  imdue  prominence  of  folk-lore  in  modem  literature  is  an- 
other manifestation  of  that  forced  interest  in  Nature  and  her 
works  that  compels  us  to  read,  most  unwillingly,  books  concern- 
ing trees,  plants  and  the  domestic  habits  of  insects.  Lady  Greg- 
ory, another  prominent  writer  of  the  Celtic  Revival,  goes  back 
to  primitive  times,  and  takes  the  old  story  of  Cuchulain  for  her 
'  subject.    As  long  as  a  legend  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  short 

I  story,  it  is  readable,  though  not  always  enjoyable.     Expanded 

*j  into  a  volume  of  350  pages  it  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  from 

\'i  which  no  beauty  of  expression  can  save  it. 

'  ^1  Mr.  George  Russell,  who  writes  over  the  signature  A.  E.,  is 

•  g  *.  another  of  the  group  about  whom  it  is  hard  to  become  enthusi- 

^  astic.    Some  of  his  poetry  is  obscure  as  to  its  meaning,  and  very 
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little  of  it  is  musical,  thougli  it  has  real  poetic  feeling  and  a  dis- 
tinct appreciation  of  the  picturesque  quality  of  words. 

The  verses  of  Ethna  Carbery  (Mrs.  Seumas  Macmanus)  are 
much  more  melodious  than  those  of  the  writers  previously  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  being  full  of  the  poetic  feeling  which  is  common 
to  them  all.  The  frequent  introduction  of  Irish  words  mars  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reader,  not  one  in  a  hundred  having  the  faintest 
idea  as  to  their  sound  or  sense,  a  great  drawback  to  the  pleasure 
of  reading  poetry.  Mrs.  Macmanus  had  a  keen  ear  for  the  music 
of  words,  and  in  her  early  death  Irish  poetry  suffered  a  real  loss. 

The  most  characteristically  Irish  of  these  modem  poets  is  Moira 
O'Neill,  who,  in  her  charming  ballads,  has  all  the  qualities  so 
long  associated  with  her  nationality.  Her  "  Corrymeela '*  has 
been  pronounced  the  finest  type  of  the  modem  Irish  lyric,  a 
judgment  with  which  no  real  lover  of  poetry  will  quarrel,  for  in 
these  six  verses  are  displayed  the  Irish  peasant's  appreciation  of 
nature  and  intense  love  of  home,  with  a  simplicity  and  pathos 
that  go  straight  to  the  heart.  Her  last  volume  is  called  "  Songs 
from  the  Glens  of  Antrim,"  and  it  is  well  named,  for  her  poems 
come  like  a  breath  of  moimtain  air,  after  the  slightly  labored 
style  and  artificial  atmosphere  of  those  who  call  themselves 
"  Symbolists,"  and  of  whom  one  of  our  own  critics  says  that  they 
"  prefer  hallucination  to  fact,  the  sound  of  a  wind  blowing  through 
a  rag  of  tapestry  to  the  human  voice." 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  in  this  short  article  an  exhaustive 
criticism  of  the  many  writers  who  are  connected  with  the  Celtic 
Revival,  or  even  to  inquire  how  many  of  these  ardent  patriots  live 
in  England.  In  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  Gaelic  language, 
they  have  the  sympathy  of  every  one  who  has  witnessed  a  similar 
movement  among  the  Provcngals,  the  Poles,  and  other  submerged 
races.  But,  to  those  who  have  felt  the  charm  of  Irish  literature, 
there  seems  something  strangely  lacking  in  the  work  of  these 
authors,  who,  with  all  their  ability,  their  poetic  feeling,  their 
enthusiasm,  have  failed  to  do  that  which  far  less  pretentious 
writers  of  their  race  have  done — to  touch  the  heart. 

Maby  K.F0RD. 


A  PRECEDENT  FOR  DISARMAMENT. 

A  Suggestion  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

BY  ERNEST   CROSBY. 


Hidden  away  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  is  a  little  document  which  has  attracted  but  small 
attention;  and  yet  its  effect  npon  the  welfare  of  two  nations  has 
been  immense,  while  its  purport  is  altogether  unique.  It  is  an 
"Arrangement*^  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain^ 
bearing  date  April  28th,  1817,  and  signed  by  Bichard  Rush,  act- 
ing as  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of  this  country,  and  Charles 
Bagot,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  The 
entire  contents  of  this  document  could  easily  be  copied  upon  a 
half -sheet  of  paper,  and  it  reads  in  substance  as  follows : 

"The  naval  force  to  be  Inaintained  upon  the  American  LAkes  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  shall  hence- 
forth be  confined  to  the  following  vessels  on  each  side,  that  is: 

"  On  Lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons 
burthen,  and  armed  with  one  eighteen-poimd  cannon; 

"  On  the  Upper  Lakes,  to  two  vessels  (of  the  same  burthen  and  arma- 
ment) ; 

"  On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  to  one  vessel  (of  the  same 
burthen  and  armament)  ; 

"All  other  armed  vessels  in  these  Lakes  shall  be  forthwith  dis- 
mantled, and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  built  or  armed/* 

The  war  of  1812  had  made  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Champlain  the 
scenes  of  bloody  conflicts.  The  people  living  on  the  shores  of 
those  lakes  were  for  the  most  part  connected  by  blood  and  tradi- 
tions, and  the  war  was  in  character  almost  a  civil  war.  It  was 
clearly  desirable  to  prevent  such  conflicts,  if  possible,  in  the 
future;  and  to  some  wise  and  humane  statesman  the  happy  idea 
occurred  of  removing,  or  reducing  to  a  minimum,  the  instruments 
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of  strife,  recognizing  the  fact,  proclaimed  by  Victor  Hugo,  that 
the  chief  cause  of  war  is  to  be  found  in  the  armaments  of  Dations. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  naval  men  desire  naval  war.  They 
would  not  be  worth  their  salt  if  they  did  not  When  the  lawyer 
actually  wishes  for  the  abolition  of  litigation,  when  the  physician 
prays  honestly  for  the  disappearance  of  patients  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  when  any  man  longs  for  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
practise  his  chosen  profession  or  trade,  then,  perhaps,  will  the 
professional  fighter  yearn  for  peace.  But  the  soldier,  qua  soldier, 
ought  to  wish  for  war.  It  is  his  only  raisan  d'etre.  Apparently 
appreciating  this  fact,  the  men  who  drafted  the  agreement  of 
1817  provided  for  the  removal  of  that  incentive  to  war  which  the 
dstenee  and  display  of  a  naval  force  necessarily  involves.  Their 
rgtunent  seems  to  have  been  that  Satan  will  find  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  ships  to  do,  and,  in  consequence,  for  nearly  a  century 
only  four  toy  gunboats  have  been  kept  in  commission  by  either 
country  in  these  waters. 

How  fully  the  result  has  justified  their  action !  We  have  had 
plenty  of  disagreements  with  Canada,  Time  and  again  the  dis- 
putes between  us  have  reached  the  point  of  acerbity  and  irritation. 
It  is  almost  certain  that,  if  we  had  had  our  weapons  handy,  one 
or  other  of  us  would  have  drawn  a  bead  on  the  other.  But,  lucki- 
ly, our  hip  pockets  were  empty,  and  no  damage  was  done.  And 
consider  for  a  moment  how  different  the  aspect  of  the  Great  Lakes 
would  be  to-day  if  this  Arrangement  had  not  been  tigned !  The 
mad  rivalry  of  armaments  would  have  been  reproduced  in  minia- 
ture in  each  of  them.  Manufacturers  and  contractors  would  be 
besieging  Congress  and  Parliament  to  authorize  the  construction, 
now  of  a  floatiDg  battery,  and  now  of  a  battle-ship,  and  each  new 
vessel  on  either  side  would  be  used  as  justification  for  a  similar  one 
on  the  other.  To  withstand  such  navies,  land  defences  would  l>e 
necessary,  and  garrisons  to  man  them.  Every  port — Oswego,  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Duluth,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Kingston, — would 
require  modem  forts  and  ordnance;  immense  expenditure  would 
be  neoeasary  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  continuance  of  peace 
would  be  rendered  precarious.  The  pos^iibility  of  such  a  state  nf 
affairs  has  been  removed  by  the  Arrangement  of  1817,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  example  of  peacefulness  which  it  set  along 
Ute  Lake  frontier  has  had  the  effect  of  making  more  or  less  trivial 
the  preparations  for  war  on  the  rest  of  the  boundary-line.    Has 
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there  been  anything  enervating  or  unmanly  in  all  tliid? 
a!L  No  one  doubta  for  a  moment  the  courage  and  abili^  to  ffgh 
of  the  men  on  both  sides,  but  that  courage  and  ability  have  bee 
released  for  service  in  the  conquests  of  nature  and  industrj 
Such  have  been  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  Arran^meiit  o 
1817,  which  at  the  time  was  not  thought  worthy  of  the  title  o 
"  Treaty  "  and  ia  called  simply  an  "  Arrangement,*'  Mr*  Monro 
was  President  then,  and  his  name  is  associated  with  another  dec 
kration  of  policy;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  poa 
sibilities  in  the  Rush-Bagot  Arrangement  which  may  well  ecllp& 
those  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  a  pity  that  all  our  acts  toward  Canada  have  not  been  m 
graceful  as  our  assent  to  this  Arrangement,  Visit  the  towna  on  th 
north  banlc  of  the  St.  Lawrence  liiver,  look  across  that  easily  be 
ferried  stream,  and  think  of  the  artificial  obstacle  which  our  taril 
has  erected  along  its  course.  We  spend  millions  to  bridge  chasms 
to  tunnel  mountain  ranges,  to  bring  into  nearer  commimic 
widely  separated  points,  and  then,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen^  we 
jure  up  imaginary  impediments  to  intercourse,  which  make 
worst  obstructions  of  n«^ture  seem  like  child's  play.  If  we  conic 
put  the  Atlantic  Ocean  next  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  then  or 
either  bank  pile  up  the  Alps,  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas,  i1 
would  cost  less  to  bring  goods  across  them  from  Canada  into  th< 
United  States  than  it  costs  to-day  to  pa^s  the  in%nsible  fiscal  line, 
When  an  American  first  walks  along  the  great  river  on  Canadian 
soil  and  looks  over  into  his  native  land,  and  thinks  of  the  vaai 
arbitrary  gulf  which  has  been  set  between  them  by  his  own  nntion, 
then  at  last  he  sees  what  a  slap  in  the  face  to  our  neighbors  our 
protective  tariff  is,  and  how  we  have,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  shut  them 
out  in  outer  economic  darkness.  Surely,  from  the  lowest  stand- 
point of  policy,  this  is  a  mistake.  Not  long  ago  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  an  anti-Imperialist  and  free-trader,  wns  by  some  peculiar 
chance  invited  to  address  a  conservative,  Imperialist  and  som^ 
what  Jingo  society  in  a  Canadian  city.  He  presented  hiniaelf  j 
an  ambassador  from  a  minority,  expressed  his  regret  that  so  mi 
of  the  policy  of  his  country  was  unfriendly,  hoped  for  a  ti 
when  the  Canadian,  without  abating  a  jot  of  his  patriotism^  mighf 
feel  as  much  at  home  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  under  ih|| 
Union  Jack,  and  cited  the  Arrangement  of  1817  as  a  conspicii<^^ 
instance  of  neighborlincss,  and  a  good  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
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world.  His  remarks  were  received  with  enthusiasm^  and  he  was 
informed  afterwards  by  a  Canadian  who  was  present  that  a  con- 
firmed follower  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  sat  next  to  him,  said 
as  they  went  out,  "  If  they  all  talked  like  that,  the/d  have  us  in 
no  time !"    Friendliness  is  the  best  policy. 

The  second  Peace  Conference,  called  by  the  Tsar,  is  soon  to 
meet;  and  its  members  will  wish  to  have  something  practical  to 
do.  Statesmen  and  lawyers  are  afraid  of  untried  paths,  and  they 
are  always  searching  for  precedents.  Why  cannot  our  delegation 
carry  wi(li  them  this  precedent  of  1817  which  our  grandfathers 
have  left  to  us,  and  which  has  worked  with  such  entire  success? 
It  is  fittiiig  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  historian  of  the  Naval  War 
of  1812,  should  have  a  hand  in  applying  its  best  lesson.  Even  a 
short  step  in  advance  along  this  line  would  be  a  notable  departure. 
Some  other  sea  can  be  selected  for  the  reduction  of  armaments. 
The  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  the  Japan  Sea,  could  be  made 
the  scenes  of  a  similar  experiment,  which  is  indeed  an  experi- 
ment no  longer.  In  time,  the  principle  could  be  extended  to  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  and  finally  to  navies  as  a  whole.  Nor 
is  there  anything  to  prevent  its  application  to  land  forces.  It 
may  be  easier  to  enforce  such  an  arrangement  in  the  Great  Lakes 
than  in  more  open  seas,  but  the  principle  is  always  the  same. 
Canada  has  natural  access  for  war-vessels  from  the  sea  into  Lake 
Ontario  and  by  canal  into  the  other  Lakes,  but  that  has  not  made 
the  Arrangement  less  fruitful.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  a  pro- 
posed treaty  that  it  may  possibly  be  broken.  If  it  could  not  be 
broken,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  it.  In  this  whole 
matter  of  disarmament,  too,  we  are  in  a  far  better  situation  to  take 
the  initiative  than  any  other  great  Power,  for  we  have  no  mighty 
standing  army  menacing  us  at  our  doors.  With  the  precedent  of 
1817  in  their  hands,  our  delegates  can  with  good  grace  urge  an 
extension  of  the  principle  to  other  international  relations,  and 
thus  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Conference,  and  place  the  world 
under  lasting  obligations  to  them. 

Ernest  Crosby. 


SOME   RECENT  ESSAYS, 


BY   LOUISE   COLLEBB   WILLCOX. 


It  would  seem  to  be  toward  the  familiar  essay  that  one  shoulc 
tiim,  in  these  dajs,  for  that  proper  study  of  mankind,  the  prea 
eiitation  of  personality.  When  all  is  said  and  doae,  one  eomo 
back  to  the  old-time  saw,  that  the  one  perennially  interestiD| 
theme  nnder  the  sun  is  character — man  as  a  pereonality,  a  force 
an  original^  independent,  creative  power,  modifying  conditions 
effecting  environment,  taking  stock  of  the  Tisible,  tangible  uni 
verse,  transforming  the  facts  already  to  hand,  and  out  of  himsel: 
creating  new  facts  and  more  visible  world* 

There  was  a  time  when  characterization  was  the  chief  pre 
occupation  of  the  novel.  From  Sterne  and  Fielding  through  th« 
famous  Victorian  period,  stretching  far  enough  to  cover  the  twc 
great  living  masters  of  the  novel.  Hardy  and  ^leredith,  the  pres- 
entation  of  character,  its  environment,  limit-ations,  growth,  and 
ultimate  reactions  upon  external  facts  and  conditions  made  the 
novel;  and  only  of  recent  date,  and  certainly  of  infarior  import 
and  quality,  is  the  novel  of  plot,  in  which  the  complex  situation 
and  its  solutions  are  the  chief  interest  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
novel  or  tale  is  second  rate  which  we  read  rather  for  the  story 
than  for  its  character,  where  incidents  stand  out,  and  the  force 
of  personality  which  lies  behind  and  projects  all  happening 
lost  sight  of.  Stories  are  mere  illustrations  of  character,  anc 
read  a  story  for  the  story's  sake  is  to  fall  back  into  that  uniiit 
gent  stage  of  existence  which  prefers  pictures  to  t^xt,  which 
in  only  such  rude  and  general  information  as  may  be  convej 
by  illustrations,  and  foregoes  the  subtle  and  nice  distinctions, 
full  and  copious  understanding  of  words.  In  the  end,  the  transitc 
existence  of  the  slightly  built,  episodical  modem  novel  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  our 
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liviDg  maBter,  that  fiction  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  as  it 
offers  u&  philosophy  of  life.  Philosophy  is  most  easily  given  by 
tha  study  of  human  eharaetx?r.  The  developnient  of  soul,  Brown- 
ing said,  was  his  chief  concern,  for  little  else  was  worth  study. 
The  novel  being  for  the  moment  too  slightly  and  superficially 
preoccupied  with  the  infantine,  final  surprises,  the  essay,  st^V'T 
ing  always  after  poctr}-  as  the  chief  concern  of  literature,  h^  ^i. 
the  field  as  the  medium  for  the  portrayal  of  personality. 

The  essay,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account  at  all,  must  deal  in 
intellectual  analysis,  in  nice  distinctions  and  carefully  weighed 
appreciations.  Its  splendid  ancestry  demands  that  a  man  should 
first,  to  some  degree,  discover  himself,  his  real  and  abiding  self. 
and  against  this  background  he  should  set  np  for  consideration 
the  authors^  the  subjects,  the  life,  of  which  he  writes.  It  is  far 
from  necessary  that,  like  Montaigne,  he  should  openly  and  con- 
stantly introduce  himself,  by  name,  anent  each  subject  he  lighte 
upon.  The  eeeays  of  Pater  are  no  less  self-revelations  than  those 
of  Montaigne,  for  every  carefully  drawn  opinion  is  a  publication 
of  the  state  of  soul,  the  level  of  mind  from  which  the  thought 
emerges.  For  this  reason,  those  essays  are  of  highest  value  which 
avoid  current  topics  and  changing,  momentary,  casual  conditions. 
Wherever  the  heart,  by  reason  of  personal  implication,  governs 
the  head,  wherever  the  heat  of  debate  is  kept  alive  by  the  friction 
of  immediate  contact  with  a  subject,  the  author  runs  the  risk  of 
presenting  his  casual  and  momentary  feeling,  rather  tlian  his  ulti- 
mate judgments.  Current  matters  and  living  authors  may  lead 
a  writer  astray  with  vastly  more  ease  than  the  established  far- 
removed  fact  which  he  views  with  impartial  interest. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  no  man  more  than  the  essayist  is  com- 
mitted to  g«ieral  studies  and  broad  vistas.  It  is  against  the  m  t^- 
of  his  general  knowledge  that  we  must  bring  an  author  or  a  work 
to  judgment  If  we  know  only  by  comparison,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  data  against  which  a  man  sets  a  new  object,  Uie  more 
apt  is  he  to  come  at  a  sense  of  relative  values.  So  the  essayist 
is,  by  Uie  nature  of  his  work,  partially  redeemed  from  the  bllghi 
of  modem  scholasticism,  specialization.  Wlien  the  essayist  spocial- 
izes,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  breadth.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  scien- 
tific specialist  upon  a  work  of  literature  that  tells;  still  less  is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  average  man-in -the-street,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  man  of  all-round  parts,  of  general  information  and  wide 
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stady.  Goethe  was  an  ideal  humanist  and 
most  far-seeing  of  critics.  Montaigne,  th' 
iniime,  was  a  man  of  phenomenally  wide 
over  the  list  of  successful  English  essayistSj 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  whose  "  Cedl 
dombtedly  admit  him  to  the  ranks,  Addi 
Haiilitt,  De  Quincey,  Arnold,  Stevenson,  1 
dealing  with  men  of  mde  knowledge  and  vei 
appreciation. 

To  be  sure,  the  main  study  of  the  essayi 
combining  words,  conveying  his  thoughts 
elegance  and  individual  charm ;  but,  aside  f 
the  widest-branching  side  issues  into  life,  tr 
and  metaphysics. 

It  IB  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  style, 
isl  If  the  novelist  can  lean  upon  structure 
poet  can  trust  to  subject-matter  to  trim  fi 
to  the  scholar,  learning  can  replace  chaiB 
away  from  the  necessity  for  beauty,  not  01 
hie  sentence  cadence.  I  came  recently  up( 
well-known  American  writer  upon  a  subje 
to  me,  and  yet  found  myself  overwhelnied 
pression  in  the  reading.  That  the  result  \ 
subject-matter  was  evident;  and,  after  som 
ing  tlie  trouble,  I  found  that  for  twenty-sei 
author  had  not  altered  the  order  of  his  deni 
periods  were  practically  of  uniform  length. 

We  have  had  three  essayists  in  the  past  ^ 
excel  in  this  matter  of  fine  style :  Pater,  wl 
ness  of  color  it  is  difficult  to  find  duplicate< 
prose  before  or  since,  unless  it  be  in  that  oJ 
or  Jeremy  Taylor;  Arnold,  with  his  ^| 
precision  of  statement;  and  Stevenson,  ml 
signer  and  artificer,  taking  us  ever  at  unawa 
cranks  and  turns  of  fancy,  his  delightful, 
ment,  and  his  talent  for  finding  new  settinj 

It  is  the  white*light  prose  of  Newmai^d 
reminded  by  A.  C.  Benson's  style  in  "  ^H 
dow,"  **  I  find  myself  every  year  desiring  n 
of  lucidity  and  purity  (Newman's)  mor 
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me  that  the  only  function  of  a  writ<^r  is  to  cxj)pe*58  obscure,  difficult 
and  subtle  thougbtti  easily/'  he  writes  in  "  The  Upton  Letters." 
What  a  man  desires,  that  to  ^orne  rleprce  he  attain^*;  as  ihe  old 
maxim  runs :  "  We  are  as  holy  as  we  will  to  be  holy/'  And  so  Mr. 
Benson,  who  aims  in  style  and  matter  at  the  two  highest  reaches, 
Bimplicity  and  sincerity,  hii^  given  us  in  the  past  year,  two  lK>ok8^ 
which  tentatively,  at  least,  we  put  in  the  shelf  with  our  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Epictctua,  St  Augustine,  ]Montaignc  and  Stevenson  to 
return  to  for  counsels  of  fine  living.  The  form  of  his  two  books 
is  that  of  the  personal  confession.  We  get  a  picture  of  a  gentle, 
leisurely  scholar,  surrounded  by  the  best  culture  of  his  day,  dwell- 
ing in  one  of  the  three  moat  beautiful  cities  left  in  the  world, 
looking  out  upon  life  from  his  vine-draped  college  windows  upon 
the  velvety  coll^  courts,  and  dedicating  his  chief  thoughts  to 
the  enlargement  of  spirit  which  grows  out  of  sympathy  and  truth. 
The  subjects  dealt  with  from  the  college  window  are  the  Point  of 
View,  Growing  Older,  Books,  Sociabilities,  Conversation,  Beauty, 
Art,  Authorship,  Habits,  Heligion,  etc — ^in  fact,  life,  regarded  on 
its  different  sides  and  frankly  diacussed.  In  Sociabilities,  the 
author  writes  movingly  of  solitude  and  in  Authorship  of  sincerity, 
that  difficult  accomplishment  of  finding  out  who  and  what  the 
flclf  is  which  seems  to  be  the  motive-power  of  our  bodies,  and  what 
i^  its  relation  to  others  apparently  dwelling  in  like  manner  in 
the  same  worli  "  If  the  dullest  person  in  the  world  would  only 
put  down  sincerely  what  he  or  she  thought  about  his  or  her  life, 
about  work  and  love,  religion  and  emotion,  it  would  be  a  fascina- 
ting document,'^  he  telle  us.  He  himself  is  constantly  trying  to 
break  down  the  barriers  and  tell  us  the  truth  about  himself,  to 
look  into  the  minds  of  other  men  and  to  stretch  sympathy  to  that 
unity  of  soul  which  is  at  the  root  of  so  much  of  the  endeavor  of 
this  twentieth  century.  There  is  a  certain  amusing  anecdote  of 
a  well-known  American  professor  of  philosophy,  who,  composing 
hifi  moet  erudite  book  near  a  window  overlooking  tlie  street,  was 
constantly  distracted  by  a  stone-breaker  at  work  outiiide.  As  long 
as  the  autlior  worked^  forcing  words  to  convey  his  thought,  the 
ttonc-brenkor  con :  '  v  '  '  i,irk  rise  and  fall  upon  the  larger 
^iiones.    But  the  i  i  not  away  with  a  burning  desire 

to  know  how  the  stone-breaker  was  occupying  his  mind  all  day. 
•"Seen  from  a  Coll«f»  Wiadow."  A.  C.  h^nmni  G.  P.  Putnam'*  Son*, 

lioe. 

••Thf  Upton  Lcttcn^*"    A.  €X  Bimioiit  G.  P,  Puiaam'i  Son*,  11M)5- 
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Finally,  he  went  out  and  oflEered  the  conventional  preli 
acquaintance  about  the  weather,  and  then  asked/^And  i 
think  of,  while  you  work  here  all  day  long?''  The  st 
stopped  his  activity,  just  long  enough  to  raise  his  heac 
ciate  the  words,  "  My  work/'  Well,  the  professor  was 
zen  of  the  twentieth  century,  for  his  consciousness  ii 
widest  range  of  abstract  speculations  and  also  the  st 
in  the  street  and  his  occupation,  while  the  stone-bre 
mere  survival  of  some  dark  age  when  the  soul  lool 
further  than  the  stone  it  was  breaking  its  outer  shell 
Mr.  Benson  is  of  this  new  century,  as  large  as  himself 
friends  and  his  critics,  as  wide  as  all  his  knowledge  a] 
pathy.  "I  have  myself,"  he  says,  "an  intense  curi 
other  people's  point  of  view,  what  they  do  when  the] 
and  what  they  think  about."    He  frankly  offers  us  his 

"I  haye  grown  to  belieye  that  the  one  thing  worth  a 
simplicity  of  heart  and  life;   that  one's  relations  with  o 
be  direct  and  not  diplomatic;   that  power  leaves  a  bad 
mouth;    that  meanness,   and   hardness,   and   coldness  are 
sins;  that  conyentionality  is  the  mother  of  all  dreariness;  \ 
exists,  not  in  virtue  of  material  conditions,  but  in  a  joyful 
the  world   is   a  very   interesting  and   beautiful   place;    th 
labor  is  the  secret  of  happiness;   and  many  other  things 
as  I  write  them  down,  to  be  dull  and  trite  commonplaces, 
me  the  bright  jewels  which  I  have  found  beside  the  way." 

This  is  a  clear  and  truthful  offering  of  a  personality 
view,  and  who  loves  the  atmosphere  will  add  this  w 
riches,  will  put  the  book  near  at  hand  to  recur  to  it,  i 
to  an  adjacent  park,  when  his  mind  is  weary  or  his  spi 
to  raise  its  own  curtains  of  hope  and  courage  and  lool 
sunshiny  infinite. 

He  tells  us  further : 

"  As  I  make  my  slow  pilgrimage  through  the  world  a  < 
of  beautiful  mystery  seems  to  gather  and  grow.  I  see  that 
find  the  world  dreary — and  indeed  there  must  be  spaces  < 
for  us  all;  some  find  it  interesting;  some  surprising;  i 
entirely  satisfactory.  ...  I  do  not  know  why  so  much  i 
and  painful  and  sad  is  interwoven  with  our  life  here;  but  I 
to  sec,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  so  interwoven.  All  the  be 
beautiful  fiowers  of  character  and  thought  seem  to  me  to  ! 
the  track  of  suffering;  what  is  most  sorrowful  of  all  m 
mystery  of  death,  the  ceasing  to  be,  the  relinquishing  of  01 
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drcamiy  the  breAking  of  our  dearest  lice,  becomes  more  fioletnn  and 
awt^tnspiring  the  neta^f  wt  tdvAtioe  to  it  .  ,  .  The  only  huppineirt 
wortb  seeking  is  a  bappinew  wbicb  takes  all  these  dark  Ihlngg  into 
account.  look«  them  in  the  face»  reads  the  secret  of  their  dim  eye  and 
set  lipB,  dwells  with  them,  and  learns  to  be  quiet  in  their  presence." 

And  with  one  last  quotation  and  word  of  humble  gratitude  we 
muBt  turn  from  this  author,  who  ie  doing  the  fairost  service  that 
can  be  offered  to  man,  teaching  him  to  recognize  and  to  multiply 
his  best  momentfi,  to  realize  that  the  gratification  of  desire  bears 
no  relation  to  true  happiness,  and  that  tliore  h  nothing  in  the 
whole  universe  to  be  afraid  of  but  8elfi8hne?^: 

"  I  believe  there  is  in  life  a  great  and  guarded  city,  of  which  we  may 
be  worthy  to  be  citixeDS,  We  may,  if  we  are  ble*t,  be  always  of  the 
happy  number,  by  some  Idndly  gift  of  God;  but  we  may  also,  thrmigh 
misadventure  and  pain»  through  errors  and  blunders,  learn  the  way 
thither.  And  sometimes  we  discoTer  the  city  afar  off,  with  her  radiant 
spirea  and  towers,  her  walls  of  strength,  her  gates  of  pearl;  and  there 
may  come  a  day.  too^  when  we  have  found  the  way  thither  and  entered 
in;  happy  if  we  go  no  more  out»  but  happy,  too,  even  if  we  may  oot 
rest  there,  because  we  know  that,  however  far  we  wander,  there  i« 
always  a  hearth  for  us  and  welcoming  smiles.  I  speak  in  a  parable, 
but  thoee  who  are  finding  the  way  will  understand  me.  however  dimly; 
and  those  who  hare  found  the  way.  and  seen  a  little  of  the  gloiy  of  the 
place,  will  smile  at  the  page  and  say:  '  So  he  too  is  of  the  city/ 

*'The  city  is  known  by  many  names  and  wears  difTerent  aspects  to 
different  hearts.  Hut  one  thing  is  certain — that  no  one  who  baa  ever 
entered  there  is  in  any  doubt  again.  He  may  wander  far  from  the 
walls,  he  may  visit  it  but  rnrely;  but  it  stands  there  in  peace  and 
glory,  the  one  true  and  real  thing  for  him  in  mortal  Liiiie  and  in  what^ 
ever  Uea  b^ood.** 

This  description  of  the  mystic  city,  so  eaaily  recognized  by 
those  who  have  e^'en  had  glimpsee  of  it  from  afar,  bringre  us  to  a 
very  difTiTcnt  book  by  a  very  diflFerent  w^iter,^  who  closes  his 
volume  of  essays  on  somewhat  the  same  note: 

*'  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  some  in  the  world  t«vdtty  who  took 
iMick  over  the  long  past  and  watch  the  toiling  of  the  human  race 
towards  peace,  as  tire  traveller  in  the  Alps  mny,  with  a  telescope,  fol- 
low the  mountain-climbers  in  their  slow  ascent  throujrh  the  snows  of 
Mont  Blanc;  or.  again,  they  watch  our  labors  and  palnttaklng  in  the 
vallay  of  the  senses,  and  wonder  at  our  pfroti*sque  industry;  or  took 
upon  the  striving  of  men  to  build  up  a  city  for  the  soul  ainJd  the  un* 
eertointies  of  this  life,  as  men  look  ot  the  play  of  children  who  build 

^''Shelburae  £a«aya.**     Paul  Elmer  More:  G.  P,  Putnam's  Bona,  IfKMk 
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castles  and  domes  in  the  Bands  of  the  Beasbore  and  cry  out  when  tl 
wavee  hare  washed  all  theJr  hopes  away*  I  think  there  &ro  fion 
such  men  in  the  world  to-day,  who  are  absorbed  in  the  fellowship  < 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  and  of  the  no  less  wise  Plato,  \irith  who] 
they  would  retort  npon  the  accusing  adrocates  of  the  present,  *  Do  yo 
think  that  a  spirit  full  of  lofty  tlioughts  and  priTileged  to  conteraplal 
all  time  and  all  existence  can  possibly  attach  any  great  iinportiuioe  I 
this  lifeV  They  lire  in  the  world  of  action,  but  are  not  of  it.  The 
pass  each  other  at  rare  intervals  on  the  thoroughfares  of  life  and  kno' 
each  other  by  a  secret  sign,  and  smile  to  each  other  and  go  on  their  wi 
eomforted  and  in  better  hope^'* 


J 
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So  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More,  too,  is  in  tho  open  secret ;  and,  hi 
quoted  this  final  passage  from  the  third  series  of  his  Shelbi 
EsBaySj  I  have  given  the  most  moving  and  most  eloquent  part  o 
the  volmne.  This  is  a  book  of  literary  criticism,  and  af  his  genera 
literary  doctrine  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  gather  toge&e 
the  fragments  which  seem  to  make  up  the  body  or  general  stti 
tudCj  and  then  to  comment: 

"  I  do  not  lore  thee.  Dr.  Fell, 
Tlie  reaion  why  I  cannot  tell, 
But  thia  I  know  and  know  full  well.  .  ,  ," 

Mr.  More  comes  to  us  with  the  very  highest  recommendaticmi 
of  the  press,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  most  distingaished  posi 
tion  in  American  letters.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  on< 
now  writing  who  gives  evidence  of  a  better  critical  equipment 
than  Mr.  More;  that  he  has  width  of  view,  an  intimate  acqnalxit- 
ance  with  the  beat  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world 
(and  a  very  wide  knowledge  that  is  too !),  that  he  has  foxmed  foi 
himself  a  sound  literary  canon  and  a  sane  philosophy  of  life,  and 
that  he  is  aware  of  his  best  predecessors  and  is  apparently  on  the 
way  to  a  set  of  philosophic  principles  which  should  lead  him  to 
a  high  and  perhaps  influential  place  in  criticism.  Having  thus 
ftrpt  absorbed  such  phrases  as  would  have  been  adequate  for 
Hazlitt  or  an  Arnold, — but  who  would  praise  the  dead  in 
unmeasured  terms! — it  was  distinctly  a  blow  to  ctill  tho  folfi 
ing  opinions  from  the  third  series  of  essays: 

"  For  my  part,  when  it  cornea  to  a  breach  betw<?en  the  por-ncal 
the  proaaic,  I   take  my  place  submiflMvely  with  the  Ifttter.      Tl»f*r^ 
kt  least,  a  humble  safety  in  retaining'  one's  pleasure  in  cert 
of  Import  with  the  vulgnregt  Enjflish  mind;  and,  if  it  were 
to  choose  between  them,  I  would  surrender  the  wind-swept  rhftpeo^iov 
of  BwJnbume  for  the  homely  eonTcrsiition  of  Wlnttier." 


for  a 
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This  is  a  winning  point  of  view  to  the  general^  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  just  such  statements  draw  the  unlettered  to  Mr. 
More,  for  the  sajring  of  that  ancient  Hebrew  poet,  that  "  where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,"  has  ever  been  highly  un- 
popular. It  is  true  that  all  the  English  poets  lapse  from  time  to 
time,  that  Eeats  wrote  that  execrable  stanza  which  begins: 

"  Oh,  oome,  Georgiana,  the  rose  is  full  blown. 
The  riches  of  Flora  are  layishly  strown/' 

that  Tennyson  published, 

"O  liUle  room,  my  heart's  delight," 

and  that  Wordsworth  rhymed, 

"At  this  the  boy  hung  down  his  head 
And  blushed,  nor  made  reply. 
And  five  times  to  the  child  I  said, 
•  Why,  Edward,  teU  me  why  r  " 

But  there  is  a  gulf  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic  between 
the  triteness  of  these  and  the  vulgarity  of  Whitti^s  lines  sug- 
gested by  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'' 

"  Dry  the  tears  for  holy  Era, 
With  the  blessed  angels  leare  her." 

Who  admits  such  lines  as  these  and  does  not  recognize  the  stand- 
ing of  the  poet  who  wrote : 

"  Unto  each  man  his  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown. 
The  just  fate  gives, 
Whoso  takes  the  world's  life  on  him  and  his  own  lays  down 
He,  dying,  so  liyes; 

"  Whoso  bears  the  whole  heaviness  of  the  wronged  world's  weight. 
And  puts  it  by. 
It  is  well  with  him  suffering  though  he  face  man's  fate: 
How  should  he  dieT 

**  Seeing  death  has  no  part  in  him  any  more,  no  power 
Upon  his  head. 
He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour. 
And  is  not  dead — " 

has  himself  taken  his  measure  as  a  critic  of  poetry  and  an- 
nulled his  influence  with  the  reader  more  effectually  than  any 
one  else  could  do  it  for  him. 
The  same  essay  contains  further  matter,  with  which,  if  one 
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*'*^  does  not  agree  with  it,  one  disagrees  so  vehemently  as  to  fed 

discussion  beyond  the  pale.    For  example  when  Mr.  More  says: 

"  Byron  had  written  verse  as  vacillating  and  formless  as  any  of 
Whittier's;  Shelley  had  poured  forth  page  after  page  of  effusive  Taper- 
ings;  Keats  learned  the  lesson  of  self-restraint  almost  too  late;   Words- 

I  worth  indulged  in  platitudes  almost  as  simpering  as  '  holy  Bra.' " 

J  We  are  told  that  Christina  Eossetti  had  "no   guiding  and 

Hi  restraining  artistic  impulse,"  that  Mrs.  Browning's  sonnet: 

"i  "  When  our  two  souls  stand  up  erect  and  strong," 

'i:  "would  fit  perfectly  well  into  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti's  ^ House 

'"  of  Life/  and  that  it  is  distinguished  from  the  sonnets  of  that 

wholly  unrelated  author  by  a  certain  falsetto  in  the  tone'*;  that 
"Thackeray^s  women  are  more  womanly  than  George  Eliofs,** 
that  the  secret  of  Browning's  fame  ^^  is  just  this,  that  he  dresses 
a  worldly  and  easy  philosophy  in  the  forms  of  spiritual  f aith^  and 

■■;.  so  deceives  the  troubled  seekers  after  a  higher  life/' 

All  these  comments  are  noticeable  because  they  vary  so  widely 

}  from  all  received  canons  of  faith;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that 

Mr.  More  has  drawn  attention  to  his  criticism  by  meana  of  a 
mental  quality  which  resembles  in  the  physical  world  the  shrill- 
ness of  the  American  voice.  Again  such  a  sentence  as  ^^The 
passion  of  Mrs.  Browning,  her  attempt  to  control  her  inspiration 
to  the  demands  of  a  shaping  intellect/'  does  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  writer's  fastidiousness.  One  does  not  control  to  something 
else,  and  a  very  obvious  and  slight  inversion  would  have  given  the 
sentence  precision;  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing to  shape  her  inspiration  to  the  demands  of  a  controlling  in- 
tellect. There  is  one  point,  however,  which  we  commend  with 
enthusiasm  in  Mr.  More's  essays,  and  that  is  their  length.  They 
are  long,  and  they  give  evidence  of  mental  concentration,  a  definite 
self-reliance  and  independence  of  judgment  in  a  day  when  criti- 
cism is  ever  apt  to  rely  upon  witticism,  and  brevity  to  verge  upon 
levity.  There  is  none  of  the  light-handed  and  careless  method 
of  Mr.  Chesterton,  for  example,  whose  whole  literary  stock  in 
trade  is  to  say  vehemently  that  things  are  not  as  they  seem,  and 
to  whom  it  is  sufficient  for  anything  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  to 
write  a  whole  essay  to  prove  that  the  truth  is  only  come  at  by 
turning  things  upside  down.  Probably,  the  finest  criticism  is 
the  outgrowth  of  admiration,  reverence  and  interest,  those  frames 
of  mind  which  put  self-interest  to  sle^*"  "'^  ^hat  the  critic,  instead 
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of  giving  UB  himself  and  his  opinioDB^  giyes  us  new  reasons  for 
deeper  insight  and  fuller  appreciation.  It  is,  then^  a  miefoituiie 
that  the  third  series  of  the  ^helburne  Essajs  should  have  lingered 
over  the  nineteenth  century^  the  century  preeminently  of  romantic 
idealism  with  which  Mr.  More  has  such  imperfect  sympathies. 

If  there  is  something  rather  thin  and  arid,  something  of  the 
d^x  sweeps  of  the  thought-emptied  air  of  the  West,  about  Mr. 
More's  essays,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  informal  talks  of  A.  T. 
(^uiUer-Couch,*  for  the  wind  that  blows  in  at  his  Cornish  window 
is  heavy  and  redolent  with  memories  and  associations,  and  once 
more  we  are  led  along  the  paths  of  leisurely  scholarship;  we  feel 
the  very  atmosphere  fraught  wiUi  the  thoughts  and  pulses  of  the 
hearts  now  dust,  adding  to  the  mere  personal  dream  of  life  the 
fulness  of  the  pa^t  and  the  sense  of  the  continuity  of  life  and 
thought  "  Suffer  no  chasm  to  interrupt  this  tradition,  .  •  . 
Continuous  life  ,  •  .  that  is  what  we  want,"  he  quotes  his  friend 
Thomas  Edward  Brown  as  saying  to  the  schoolboys;  and  once 
again,  of  a  long-lived  church,  "  1  postulate  its  continuity/*  It 
is  just  this  continuity  of  literary  interest  that  gives  warmth  and 
color  to  the  COTnish  Window  Essays.  They  are  informal  talks 
labelled  with  the  months  of  the  year,  and  the  writer  ranges  over 
all  sorts  of  topics,  poetry,  philosophy  of  life  and  boating,  where 
he  is  at  his  very  best,  and  politics  and  atiiletics  and  antiqnarian- 
ism  where  he  is  distinctly  less  interesting. 

The  criticism  of  our  day  has  run  to  psychological  analysis  and 
detail.  We  go  so  far  as  to  reconstruct  the  whole  man,  the  relative 
keenness  of  his  senses,  his  tempej-ament,  his  habits,  his  physical 
abilities  and  defects  from  his  works.  The  Bev<  Mr.  Beeching, 
however,  has  edited  in  Canon  Ainger*s  **  Lectures  and  EssayB,"! 
a  writer  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  a  larger  tradition.  Canon 
Ainger^s  volumes  contain  interesting  and  appreciative  talk  upon 
Shakespeare,  Lamb,  Swift,  Cowper,  Burns,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Ten- 
nyson, and  various  lighter  current  topics.  Mr.  Beeching  sums 
up  the  main  point  in  the  essays  when  he  says  in  his  introduction : 

'*  With  all  hi«  ienaiiiveness  to  beauty  of  form  aod  expreaAiaa,  Ainger't 
lQtere»i  in  liierAture  was  in  the  maia  ethical.  He  was  the  product  of 
a  time  when  our  English  poeta  and  imaginatiTe  writers  were  largely 

A-  T,  Qaillrr-Coucb:  E.  P.  Duttoti 
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cancel ned  with  ideas,  and  ivlien  critics  were  largely  occupied 
log  the  ideas  of  their  authors. 

**  It  was  Aingcr's  idea  that  criticism  was  not  to  coruscate  but  t4 
aualyzc:  to  get  down  to  the  truth  about  any  matter,  not  to  mmj  briUisal 
things  for  the  amusement  of  his  audience." 

In  the  matter  of  adding  beauty  by  intimate  knowledge  oJ 
sources  and  origins,  one  can  be  especially  grateful  for  the  easaj 
on  Coleridge's  **  Ode  to  Dejection  "  and  all  the  essays  conoemed 
with  Shakespeare  and  his  Art. 

We  have  learned  to  expect  a  very  well-defined  attitude  of  mind 
and  canon  of  taste  from  Mr.  Arthur  Symons;^  he  has  stood  for 
the  survival  of  that  blossom  of  aGstheticism  which  had  its  golden 
hour  in  the  early  eighties,  when  Swinburne,  Morris  and  Boeeetti 
were  living,  when  Kuskin  was  lecturing  to  working-men,  when 
Burne-Jones  was  painting  and  Oscar  Wilde  posing,  and  the  new 
aesthetic  impulse  was  still  in  full  force.  About  that  time,  too, 
Nichols,  Mackail  and  Beeching  published  that  exquisite  little  vol- 
ume of  young  Oxford  verse,  *^  Love  in  Idleness,"  and  Symoi 
somewhat  belated,  has  clung  to  the  old  tradition  and  dist 
many  of  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  and  absorbed  them  into  his 
ing.  So  in  tlie  volume  of  "  Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse,'*  we  fiod_ 
the  subjects  we  should  naturally  have  looked  for,  Merimee,  G^ 
tier,  De  Quincey,  Hawthorne,  Pater,  Morris,  de  Maupa 
Oscar  Wilde,  d^Annunzio,  Bobert  Bridges,  Ernest  Dowscm, 
There  is  always  danger  in  trying  to  sum  np  a  man's  attit 
towards  life  in  a  sentence  or  paragraph.  Even  the  famous  cone 
sion  to  PateFs  *^  Renaissance,*'  the  wonderfully  eloquent  app 
to  multiply  our  moments  of  keenest  consciouancsa,  would  hardly 
convey  his  whole  philosophy,  but  in  part,  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
mons's  outlook  may  be  given  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  conclusi 

"A  man  who  goes  through  a  day  witiiout  some  fine  emotion 
wasted  his  day,  whatever  he  has  gained  in  it.  «  *  .  The  making  of  one'tf 
life  into  an  art  is,  after  alU  the  first  duty  and  privilege  of  every  tnait. 
It  IB  to  escape  from  material  reality  into  whatever  form  of  ecstasy  is 
our  form  of  spiritual  existence.  There  is  the  choice;  and  our  happine 
our  success  in  life,  will  depend  on  our  choosing  rightly^  each  for  hi 
self,  among  the  forms  in  which  that  choice  will  come  to  us." 

The  essay  on  d'Annmizio  is  one  of  Uie  most  penetrating  in 
book,  and  avoids  the  faults  of  most  of  his  critics,  sinoe  it 

•  *•  Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse."    Arthur  Symona:  E.  P.  Dutton  ft 
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neither  a  panegyric  nor  a  wholesale  denunciation.  The  Latin 
temperament,  its  preoccupation  with  mere  personal  emotion,  its 
utter  lack  of  social  consciousness,  its  passive  habit  of  living  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  perceptions,  and,  above  all,  the  narrow  circle 
of  self  in  wliich  it  turns  and  turns,  iU  hunger  for  mat^al  l)eauty 
and  animal  sensation,  he  analyzes  with  both  sympathy  and  sus- 
picion, ending  on  the  questioning  note  of  Malkrme:  "La  chair 
6$i  Iriste,  helm,  et  fat  lu  torn  les  Hvres/' 

Less  sympathetic  ihau  one  would  have  expected  are  the  essays 
on  Hawthorne,  Stevenson  and  de  Maupassant;  with  all  their  bril- 
liancy the  essays  are  too  lacking  in  substance  and  body  to  last 

A  volume  that  misses  all  the  points  to  be  scored  by  the  literary 
essay  is ''  Personal  Forces  in  Modern  Literature."^  It  is  a  volume 
in  which  the  index  page  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  interesting  and 
best  executed-  The  plan  for  studying  the  influences  of  such  men 
as  Cardinal  Newman  and  James  Martineau  upon  the  moral 
thought  of  the  age,  of  Huxley  upon  the  scientific  thought,  of 
Wordsworth  and  Rossetti  upon  poetry,  of  Dickens  upon  the  novel, 
of  Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey  upon  ranging  and  vagrant  thought,  is 
eminently  satisfactory;  but,  alas  I  the  author  has  stopped  short 
at  the  scheme.  He  reaches  no  conclusions,  and  he  sins  hopelessly 
in  the  matter  of  diction,  paragraphing  and  grammar.  There 
are  sentences  without  verbs,  and  pronouns  hopelessly  wandering 
without  antecedents.  The  poetical  essays  are  interesting  by  rea- 
son of  the  parallel  readings  industriously  gathered  together.  This 
is  a  field  vast  enough  for  many  students  to  tiU,  "  Personal 
Forces''  would  seem  to  be  a  book  without  a  background  of  per- 
sonality projecting  it;  it  fails,  not  only  because  it  is  hastily  and 
carelessly  executed,  but  because  the  author  had  not  an  assured  and 
definite  enough  point  of  view  from  which  to  write. 

Alter  all,  what  a  man  eees  in  the  world  and  in  books  is  what  he 
18 ;  and  we  look  to  ttie  essay  for  the  preeentation  of  his  personality. 
A  man's  actions  and  occupations  are  often  foisted  upon  him  by 
external  circumstances ;  but  when  he  writes  an  essay,  he  offers  us 
his  hours  of  natunil  preference  and  secret  delight^  and  so  we  tuni 
to  the  essay  always  for  pleasure,  for  personal  intercour^  and  for 
edification, 

LOUISB  COLLIini  WiLLCOX, 
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BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNB,  W.  D.   H0WELL8,  FREI 
HILL  AND  JOHN  H.  FINLEY. 


Swinburne's  lyrical  poems.* 
Mr.  Swinburne's  lofty  place  among  English  p 
who  really  know  and  care  about  such  matters  as  gre 
of  course^  been  taken  for  granted  for  almost  as  : 
some  of  us  care  to  acknowledge.  The  "  Poems  an 
which  the  present  Selected  Lyrical  Poems  is  \ 
print,  with  a  few  additions  from  later  volumes,  wa 
1865,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  a  classic  ever  i 
not,  of  course,  been  popular  in  the  common  sense,- 
of  his  contagious  rhythms  have  caught  what  one  ] 
large  ear  of  the  public  through  the  medium  of  coar 
witii  all  due  respect  to  the  vox  pnpuli,  the  great  hej 
reading  public,  and  so  forth,  no  honest  lover  of  litei 
supposed  that  a  poet's  greatness  goes  by  plebiscite. 
is  read  by  the  people.  He  is  imposed  upon  them  b 
or  filters  down  in  a  few  proverbial  catch-words, 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  Tennyson,  he  is  able  to  write 
level  of  thought  and  sentiment.  This,  of  course, 
to  that  Anglo-Saxon  race  which,  paradoxically, 
such  great  poetry,  and  read  so  little  of  it.  Other  ri 
unconscious  of  their  great  poets,  but  even  recognize 
hat  to,  them  in  the  streets;  as  one  can  witness  i 
Christiania,  or  Berlin  or  Paris.  Yet  I  wonder  1: 
Swinburne  has  been  recognized,  as,  all  these  yean 
taken  his  morning  walk  up  Putney  Hill  to  Wimbh 
No  doubt,  he  himself  is  more  than  thankful  that  he 
without  some  poetical  passer-by  chanting  sotto  voc 

*  *'  The  Lyrical  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1906. 
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of  **  Atalanta  in  Calydon'*;  and  yet,  bow  and  again,  such  an  ac- 
cident might  come  as  a  grateful  surprise  to  one  more  great  poet 
born  to  the  inclement  immortality  of  England. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Swinburne  is  known  at  all  to  that  vast  public 
which  never  reads  anything,  but  is  curiously  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  fame  of  writers,  he  stands  with  them,  grotesquely  cari- 
catured, as  the  poet  of  last  and  alliteration.  Even  readers  who 
should  know  better  are  not  seldom  to  be  met,  particularly  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  also  share  so  gross  a  misconception  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  lyric  poet  in  the  English  tongue.  Because, 
indeed^  in  his  youth,  particularly  in  the  first  series  of  "  Poema 
and  Ballads "  now  reprinted,  Mr.  Swinburne  sang  the  "  Lcius 
Veneris'* — though  in  a  manner  entirely  misinterpreted  by  the 
small  libidinousnesj?  of  his  critics;  and  beenuste,  at  times,  his  un- 
equalled gift  of  verbal  music  has  run  riot  in  leaping  cataracts  of 
meaningless  sonority — ^aa  every  great  artist  haa  always  thus  iUus- 
trated  the  defect  of  his  own  special  quality;  an  opinion  has  long 
been  abroad  that  Mr,  Swinburne's^  only  theme  is  **  the  kisses  that 
bum  and  bite,^  and  that,  generally  speaking,  his  poetry  is  a  thing 
of  **  i^ound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

WTiat  a  preposterous  travesty  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  real  achieve- 
ment such  a  rumor  is  no  one  who  has  read  him  need  be  told. 
Eobert  Buchanan,  himself  an  ineffectual  bombastic  imitator  of 
the  very  school  he  arraigned,  started  the  *'  fleshly  '*  misconception 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  work,  in  his  famous  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,'*  the  main  object  of  his  vulgar  attack 
being  the  noble  love-sonnets  of  Rossetti.  That  is  an  old  story 
now.  Buchanan  is  dead,  and  his  works  have  followed  him.  Hir 
name  is  no  longer  on  the  lips  of  men.  But  the  names  he  so  basely 
nudigned  ascend  each  year  more  surely  into  the  serene  ether  of 
the  fixed  st^rs  of  song. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  indeed  sung  nobly,  as  perhaps  haa  never 
been  sung  in  Englisht  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  passion  of 
love,  as  in  certain  unmatched  paaaages  of  "  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  " 
—perhaps  the  greatest  love-poem  in  the  English  language;  but 
he  had  always  snng  its  superb  elemental  ism,  passion  purified  by 
the  very  whitenesa  of  its  own  fire ;  and  it  is  only  those  **^  small  and 
sickly  eyes  that  glare  and  gloat  *'  who  have  read  into  his  cosmic 
ardors  their  own  puny  licentiousness.  Even  in  such  poems  as 
**  Dolores,"  "  Lam  Veneris/*  and  "  Faustine,"  those  poems  which 
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will  usually  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  "  fleshly ''  charge  against 
his  work,  who  that  reads  them  with  a  grown-up  mind,  and  not  as 
schoolboys  read  the  Bible,  but  must  realize  that,  far  from  their 
being  a  glorification  of  the  pride  of  the  eye  and  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  they  are  the  tragic  music  to  the  dust  and  ashes  of  that  De- 
sire which  impiously  assumes  the  name  of  Love  —  an  inspired 
prophecy  against  the  diabolism  of  the  beaul^  of  woman. 

But  it  really  makes  one  angry  that  a  poet  of  such  wide 
range  of  material,  and  of  so  various  an  achievement  in  art^ 
should  be  so  vulgarly  misapprehended.  You  might  as  fairly  pro- 
nounce your  absurd  judgment  on  Shakespeare  from  a  reading  of 
"  Pericles  '^  or  "  Venus  and  Adonis.*'  For  those  who  really  know 
Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry,  those  exuberant  and  brilliant  young 
things  of  his  making  which  I  have  named  are  marvellous  and 
memorable  indeed,  but  they  are  comparatively  forgotten  in  the 
solemn  death-music  of  "The  Garden  of  Proserpine'': 

"Pale,  beyond  porch  and  portal, 
f^l  Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  she  stands 

Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
\" ^  With   cold   immortal   hands;" 

» 
»/;V  in  the  choruses  of  "Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  in  the  glorious  sea- 

\'-  "I  surges  of  "  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  " — for  no  one  has  ever  sung  the 

'  sea,  and  the  gusto  of  the  swimmer,  as  Mr.  Swinburne;  as  in  that 

[   ;;  night  of  storm  when  Iseult  at  Tintagel  interpreted  the  Cornish 

!  -H-  seas  in  terms  of  her  tragic  heart, 

"  And   all   her    soul   was   as   the   breaking   sea 
i  And  all  her  heart  anhungered  as  the  wind;" 

or  that  morning  when  Tristram  stood  by  the  shores  of  Brittany 
'  «  and  cried: 

^  "0   strong  sun!     0  seal 

^''  I  bid  not  you,  divine  things!   comfort  me, 

I  stand  not  up  to  match  you  in  your  sight — 
!  Who  hath  said  ye  have  mercy  toward  us,  ye  who  have  might?" 

And,  again,  who  except  Shelley  has  sung  so  nobly  of  Liberty  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  in  "  Songs  before  Sunrise  " ;  or  who  has  sung  so 

'*  tenderly  of  children  as  the  poet  of  "  The  Century  of  Roundels  *'  ? 

'*  There  is  room  in  even  necessarily  so   exiguous  an  appreciation  of 

Mr.  Swinburne,  for  one  of  these  roundels,  brief  and  delicate  as 
**  a  butterfly :  this  on  a  baby's  feet,  ''  etude  realiste  " — 
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**  A  baby's  feet^  like  Bea-»hella  pink. 

Might  tempt,  sbould  heaven  Bee  meet, 
An  Angera  lipe  to  kiee«  we  think, 
A  baby's  feet 

"  Like  roae>hued   BcaHowers  toward   the   heat, 
They  stretch   and   eprend   nnd   wink 
Their  ten  soft  buda  Ihnt  fMirt  and  meet. 

**  No  flower-bellB  that  expand  and  Bhrink 
Gleam  half  bo  hearenly  aweet 
Ab  thine  on  life's  untrodden  brink 
A  baby's  feet." 

And  yet,  when  a  tnan  has  written  such  thingg  &b  this,  the 
i^orant  populace,  that  has  ever  been  undeserving  of  the  windfalls 
of  the  gods,  dares  to  speak,  not  only  without  knowledge,  but  even 
with  absurd  eondcmnation  of  so  pure  and  so  radiant  a  gift  of 
song.  There  is  nothing  the  world  cares  for  so  much  as  poetry, — 
and  there  is  nothing  for  which  it  is  so  ungratefuL 

Particularly  difficult  for  the  world  to  understand  is  that  sheer 
music  of  wonls  which  seems  to  say  nothing,  and  yet  says  all — 
muMC  such  as  the  music  of  Coleridge  in  *'  Kubla  Khan,'*  music 
fludi  aa  Poe'e;  and,  of  all  poets,  Mr.  Swinburne  illustrates  that 
vanishing-point  where  words  turn,  so  to  say,  into  birds ;  where  the 
Goncretcness  of  language  is  resolved  into  dew  and  the  morning  sky. 
For  sheer  rapture  and  radiance  of  lyrical  passion  he  stands  alone 
in  English  poetry.  Eichard  Le  OiXLiENXE. 


"  XrPPS:  THE  STORY  OP  A  SIMPLE  SOITL/'* 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Welk  is  so  manifold,  and  his  work  in 
such  very  widely  different  sorts,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where 
to  have  him  at  his  best ;  where  to  have  him  at  his  worst  is  no  part 
of  the  inquiry  which  ray  pleasure  in  his  latest  fiction  has  disposed 
me  to  make  very  friendly.  In  fact,  nearly  everything  of  Mr. 
Wells's  which  I  have  read  disposes  me  to  a  friendly  inquiry*  His 
fantastic  romances  have  all  an  air  of  good  faith;  the  illusion  is  ao 
artfully  respected  that  you  are  glad  to  be  in  it;  the  people  are 
so  much  like  your  everj-day  acquaintance  that  you  tcel  tlie  ira- 
posaibilities  in  which  they  figure  to  be  entirely  probable;  if 
tilings  did  not  Iiappen  as  he  says,  that  seems  to  be  a  fault  in  the 

•  •*  Kipps:  the  Story  of  a  Simple  Soul/'  By  H.  O.  WeHs.  New  Yorkj 
Charlee  Seriboer'i  Sons. 
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frame  of  things^  and  no  mistake  on  his  part.  His  ^ 
as  to  our  social  future  are  so  wisely  as  well  as  justly 
am  speaking  humanly^  not  Americanly,  for  he  has 
apparently,  of  the  American  future)  that  they  win  the 
they  convince  the  reason;  and,  when  he  drops  his  pi 
the  abysm  of  the  imknown,  and  draws  it  up  to  find  so 
the  practicability  of  forecasting  the  future  on  the  lei 
affectionately  over  his  shoulder,  eager  to  believe  thai 
it  When  it  comes  to  his  forays  in  the  realm  of  realii 
if  possible,  still  more  cordially  with  him. 

There  are  few  novels  of  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
so  abandonedly  abounded  in  novels,  half  or  one-tent! 
"  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,''  and  I  will  frankly  own  thj 
is  not  80  good,  though  I  found  it,  too,  better  than  \ 
dinous  wash  of  recent  fiction.  Like  the  elder  and  the 
it  deals  with  the  simpler  life,  curiously  streaked  with 
life,  which  would  like  to  be  simple  if  it  knew  how.  I 
Lewisham  was  eager  to  get  on,  educationally,  and  wa 
rid,  but  not  ignobly  glad  to  be  rid,  of  the  past  in  the 
first  love,  Eapps  quite  as  gladly  reverts  to  his  earlies 
to  the  days  before  he  became  a  dry-goods  clerk,  and 
relief  from  the  aesthetically  and  socially  ambitious 
never  more  than  a  polite  Bohemian)  whom  he  has  i 
won,  to  marry  the  little  maid  whom  he  loved  when 
finds  that  he  still  loves  when  she  has  grown  up  a  li 
maid.  A  good  deed  more  of  a  plot  than  I  like  is  nee< 
this  about,  or  rather  employed  to  bring  it  about.  I 
inherit  a  fortune  from  his  grandfather,  who  had  ignc 
the  author's  necessity,  real  or  fancied,  constrained  1 
Eipps  his  money;  and  the  knowledge  of  his  good 
come  to  Kipps  by  one  of  the  most  surprising  chai 
chance  as  art  should  be  charier  of  than  life  is.  The 
make  friends  on  the  borders  of  that  great  world  wl 
mately  finds  he  is  not  fit  for,  and  these  have  to  briuj 
lations  with  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  idolized  af 
when  she  comes  to  idolize  him,  wishes  to  form  him 
image  of  that  world,  so  much  as  she  herself  know 
orieait  him  anew  in  regard  to  his  aspirates,  and  so 
wounds  him  with  her  instruction  that  his  heart  tun 
It  is  very  prettily  imagined  that  she  gets  more  in  love 
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an  he  gets  more  out  of  lore  with  her,  and  the  whole  siiuatioD 
18  very  humorously  conceived.  The  courage  with  which  Mr.  Wells 
lets  his  hero  be  himself  is  meet  uQcommoii ;  less  daring  would  not 
have  been  equal  to  turning  hun  aside  from  the  social  longings 
which  come  to  KJppa  with  his  fine  clothes  and  his  limitless  money. 
At  times  the  humor  mounts  till^  in  the  chapter  of  the  Anagram 
Tea,  it  reaches  its  highest;  but  it  is  never  unkindly,  and  it  touchea 
pathos  in  the  passage  of  Kipps's  ineffectual  stay  in  a  great  Lon- 
don hotel  with  all  its  incidents  of  mortifying  failure  in  the  en- 
deavor to  be  a  man  even  of  the  hotel  world. 

What  is  very  admirable  in  the  author  is  that  he  knows  how  to 
hold  his  hand,  except  at  one  supreme  moment,  where  I  foresee 
that  I  am  going  to  lose  my  patience  with  him,  when  I  come  to  it 
He  does  not  satirize  the  girl  who  has  too  interestedly  accepted  the 
simple  soul,  and  he  does  not  satirize  her  mother  or  her  brother, 
or  her  family  friend,  the  courtly  Coote;  he  lets  them  satirize 
themselves ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  though  he  does  conceal  the  girl's 
interestednees,  he  lets  you  feel  a  little  sorry  for  her  when  Kipps 
quite  ruthlessly,  but  not  malevolently,  jilts  her.  Some  more 
plot  comes  in,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  when  it  is  desirable  to  confront 
Kippa  and  his  earliest  love  with  themselves,  and  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  equal  to  their  sudden  riches.  The  brother  of 
the  jilted  girl  has  to  lose  Kipps's  money  in  a  speculation,  and  they 
have  to  come  down  to  very  small  things,  and  work  slowly  up  from 
the  fear,  for  there  is  never  qnite  the  danger,  of  poverty.  They 
are  entirely  equal  to  that;  but,  in  behalf  of  the  weak-minded 
reader  who  wants  his  endings  very  good  indeed,  and  his  butter  in 
a  lordly  dish,  more  plot  is  used  to  bring  ihe  EJppses  back  to  a  rea- 
soned and  prudent  aflBuence.  A  rather  improbable  young  play- 
wright has  induced  Kipps  to  bny  a  share  in  the  play  which  he  can- 
not get  produced,  and  then  can,  and  b^ns  to  earn  untold  gold 
with  it,  and  faithfully  pays  over  t^  Kipps  his  princely  share. 
But  he  is  a  very  amusing  playwright,  if  not  a  very  probable  one, 
and  it  is  not  he  whom  I  am  to  And  fault  with  in  the  inquiry 
which  I  promised,  or  expected,  to  make  so  wholly  friendly. 

It  is  the  author  whom  I  am  to  find  fault  witli,  and  yet  not  the 
author  either  so  much  as  that  bad  English  school  of  fictional  art, 
whose  teachings  he  ought  to  have  forgotten.  When  it  comes  to 
the  lowest  period  of  the  Kippses'  spiritual  squalor,  when  their 
sufferings  are  too  much  for  their  principles,  and  the  author  con- 
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V  ^  ceives  that  you  are  perhaps  thinkmg  he  is  not  aware  how  much 

^■1  [i  they  are  suffering,  but  is  hard-heartedly  having  fun  with  their 

't'^  -.  misery,  he  comes  forward  and  openly  tells  you  that  he  is  not, 

but  is  really  and  truly  sorry  for  ihenL  No  greater  break  was 
ever  made  by  Thackeray,  of  whom  Mr.  Wells  must  have  learned 
the  bad  business  of  coming  forward  in  person,  and  talking  direct- 
ly to  the  reader.  It  is  the  greater  pity,  because  the  art  of  the 
book  though  at  some  times  less  than  fine,  at  others  is  for  the  most 
'.'I:.  part  so  very  good,  and  needed  so  very  little  this  piece  of  extraor- 

Idinary  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
W.  D.  HOWKULS. 


r 


"WALTER  REBD  AND   YELLOW  FEVBR.'^* 

Peace  is  said  to  have  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,  but 
■  Ij.  it  is  certain  that  the  victors  in  the  war  against  disease  have  not 

Ij  received  the  recognition  accorded  to  military  geniuses.      It  is 

*:*  extremely  doubtful  if  the  average  well-read  man  could,  if  chal- 

'  \  lenged,  name  the  scientists  who  gave  to  suffering  humanity  the 

boon  of  anaesthetics.     Comparatively  few  know  who  discovered 
/  >'  the  means  of  combating  smallpox.    Xot  many  could  unhesitating- 

*ii  ly  tell  whose  researches  revealed  the  antitoxin  which  reduced  the 

diphtheria  death-rate  from  over  fifty  to  less  than  six  per  cent,, 
and  not  every  one  could  instantly  name  the  conqueror  of  hydro- 
phobia, or  even  the  discoverers  of  radium.  It  would,  however,  be 
insulting  to  challenge  any  educated  company  to  name  the  victori- 
ous captains  at  Waterloo,  Sedan,  Gettysburg,  Manila,  Port  Arthur 
or  any  of  a  dozen  other  bloody  battle-fields.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Men  of  science  are  less  in  the  public  eye 
than  military  leaders,  and  they  usually  care  but  little  for  popular 
acclaim.  Moreover,  their  battles  against  death,  fought  in  hospi- 
tals and  laboratories,  lack  the  spectacular  element  which  appeals 
to  the  imagination,  and  the  forces  with  and  against  which  they 
are  struggling  are  not  generally  understood. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  work  of  a  scientist  is  attended  by 
incidents  as  moving  and  dramatic  as  any  recorded  in  military 
history,  and  of  this  character  was  Dr.  Walter  Reed^s  campaign 
against  yellow  fever,  resulting  in  an  epoch-marking  victory  for 

•"Walter  Reed  and  Yellow  Fever."  By  H.  A.  Kelly.  New  York-  Me- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
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medical  science^  and  in  the  practical  eliminaticm  of  a  euppoaedl; 
uaconquerable  foe  to  mankind. 

Starting  with  Oje  unproved  theory  of  Dn  Carlos  Finlaj,  of 
Havana,  that  yellow  fever  was  conveyed  by  some  eort  of  moe- 

.quito»  and  aided  by  certain  valuable  observations  of  Dr.  H.  R. 

rCarter,  of  the  Marine  Hospital^  Dx.  Reed  proceeded  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  He  was  at  that  time  a  United 
States  Army  sui^eon  with  the  rank  of  Major;  and  when»  in  1900, 
he  was  appointed  head  of  a  Commission  sent  to  Cuba  to  study  the 
infectious  diseases  of  that  island^  he  was  peculiarly  well  equipped 
for  his  task.  With  him  were  associated  James  Carroll,  Jesse 
Lazear  and  A.  Agramonte,  all  assistant-surgeons  in  the  army, 
and  after  careful  preliminary  researches  Reed  determined  to  put 
his  conclusions  to  a  test  Obtaining  the  neoeasary  authority  from 
Governor  lieonard  Wood,  the  four  physicians  selected  the  site  for 
a  camp  and  erected  two  buildings — one  as  sanitarily  perfect  as 
poaaiblef  the  other  deficient  in  light  and  air,  and  both  completely 
screened  with  wire  netting.  The  first  of  these  buildings  was  de- 
signed for  subjects  who  would  permit  themselves  to  be  bitten  by 
a  variety  of  mosquito  known  as  stegomyia  fasciata  which  had  pre- 
viously been  fed  upon  the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patients ;  and  the 
other  was  to  be  occupied  by  persons  who  were  to  don  the  clothing  of 
yellow-fever  victims,  sleep  on  infected  beds  with  stained  and  filthy 
blankets  and  linen,  and  otherwise  expose  themselres  to  eontiigion 
from  such  sources.  Before  the  arrangements  were  completed,  Dr. 
Carroll  permitted  himself  to  be  bitten  by  an  infected  mosquito 
and  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  the  fever,  and  Dn  Lazear,  being 
accidentally  bitten^  died  of  the  diseaae. 

Volunteers  from  the  army  were  then  called  upon,  and  the  first 
to  respond  were  privates  John  Kissinger  and  John  Moran,  both 
of  Ohio*  Reed  carefully  explained  to  them  the  risk  they 
were  assuming,  and  informed  them  that,  should  they  sub- 
mit to  the  experiment,  special  funds  had  been  provided  for  their 
compensation.  Both  refused  any  pecuniary  reward  and  de- 
clared themselves  ready  for  the  ordeaL  Such  an  exhibition  of 
moral  counig^^  was  Iwyond  the  exi>erience  of  the  physician.  Draw- 
ing himself  up,  he  saluted  the  intrepid  soldiers,  who  inunedi- 

|tteJy  entered  tlie  mo?iqui(o-rnfc*led  bonj«c.  were  bitten  and  con- 

f  tracttsd  the  disease.  Not  less  courageous  were  Dr.  Cooke  and 
privates  Folk  and  Jemigan,  who  entered  the  infected -clothing 
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house,  unpacked  tightly  closed  boxes  contam: 
pillow-cases  and  blankets,  which  they  handled 
oughly  to  disseminate  the  germs  of  yellow  f eve 
contained  them,  and  then  lived  in  that  vile 
loathsome  surroundings,  for  twenty  days.  Noi 
roes,  however,  contracted  the  fever;  and  thes* 
experiments  demonstrated  that  the  spread  of  the 
solely  by  the  bite  of  stegomyia  mosquitoes  whi 
yellow-fever  patients*  blood. 

Through    this  discovery,   Havana — ^a  forme 
been  practically  freed  of  the  plague,  several  ii 
and  one  serious  outbreak  in  the  United  States  b 
out,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cotmtry 
another  similar  scourge. 

What  this  means  can  be  best  appreciated  by  b 
Professor  Kelly^s  interesting  volume,  "  Walter 
Fever.** 

Designed  primarily  as  a  tribute  to  his  for] 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  author  has  pr^ 
far  more  valuable  than  a  mere  appreciation  of  t 
death  was  hastened  by  his  labors  in  perfecting  ' 
the  most  important  medical  discovery  of  the  age. 
simplicity  and  clearness  he  has  told  the  story  of  t 
war  against  the  most  dreaded  of  diseases,  its  1 
the  South,  the  bravery,  cowardice,  selfishness  ai 
has  disclosed,  and  its  final  conquest  at  the  hand: 
army  surgeon  whose  name  should  be  a  househol 
the  slightest  pretence  at  literary  style,  the  write 
subject  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  dramal 
a  dignified  reserve  and  a  touch  of  authority  whi 
vinces. 

The  book  is  distinctly  a  contribution  to  hij 
bodies  a  story  in  which  every  American  ma] 
with  which  all  should  be  familiar,  for  it  demon 
are  unselfish  men  and  women  working  in  this 
common  good  without  thought  of  private  gain, 
results  are  being  accomplished  by  efforts  of  thii 
which  are  sorely  needed  for  our  instruction  ai 
in  this  day  and  generation. 

Fredkriok 
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**THE   VTCTOUIAN    CHANCELLORS.-** 

Thb  first  volume  embraces  the  lives  of  four  Chancellors: 
Ljmdhurst,  Brougham,  Cottenham  and  Truro.  But  of  the  nearly 
five  hundred  pages  only  seventy-five  are  given  to  Cotteuham  and 
Truro,  and  as  the  Chancellorship  of  Brougliam  ended  before  the 
accesfiion  of  Queen  Victoria,  while  but  one  brief  Chancellorahip 
of  I^rd  Lyndhurst*8  three  lies  in  her  reign^  the  major  part  of 
the  content  of  this  volume  would  seem  at  first,  as  the  author 
frankly  observes,  to  be  "  a  fraud  upon  the  title.'*  The  title  is 
justified,  however,  even  in  this  volume,  by  the  fact  that  both 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  though  bom  in  the  seventies  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  late  in  the  fifties  and  e^irly  in  the  sixties 
of  the  next  century  still  active  and  conspicuous  in  public  life. 
Bagehot,  in  an  article  on  Lyndhurst  written  in  1863,  refers  to  a 
remark  which  the  latter  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  three  years 
earlier,  that  "  he  could  well  remember  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Bevolution  in  1789,"  and  he  himself  adds  that  perhaps 
Lyndhurst  was  the  only  conspicuous  man  in  Europe,  certainly  in 
England,  at  that  time  who  could  say  this.  It  will  help  the 
American  reader  to  realize  the  length  of  the  lives  of  these  two 
Chancellors  if  they  are  measured  by  events  in  our  own  polit- 
ical calendar*  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  bom  three  years  before  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  (in  "the  province  of  MaBsachusetts,"  his 
mothers  father  being  the  consignee  of  the  famous  tea-chests 
which  were  emptied  into  Boston  Harbor),  and  he  was  speaking 
in  Parliament  with  no  sign  of  mental  failure  after  the  outbreak 
of  our  Civil  War,  Lord  Brougham,  bom  two  years  after  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  auooessfully  fought  the  execrated 
Orders  in  Council  (but  too  late  to  avert  the  War  of  1812),  and 
was  still  making  addresees  and  writing  books  years  after 
Preaident  Boosevelt  was  bora.  Yet,  near  as  they  and  their 
distinguished  associates  are  to  our  own  day,  I  venture  to  say 
that  not  one  person  in  thousands  of  the  younger  generation 
living  in  the  land  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  birth  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  bis  ever  having  lived,  that  Lord  Brougham  has 
sou'cely  a  larger  constituency  of  acquaintance,  and  that  the  other 
two  distinguished  occupants  of  the  Woolsack  are  less  widely 
known  than  many  a  police  magistrate  of  to-day. 


•"The  Victorian   Chancellors."     By  J.   B, 
VoL  t.    Bo«U>d:  LitU^  Brown  4  Cow.  IfMMI. 
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Lord  Campbeirs  "Lives  of  the  Chancellors*^ 
of  Lord  Eldon,  but  a  posthumous  volume  includefi 
and  Brougham.  This  work  takes  up  the  story  wl 
bell  stopped  (that  is,  with  Lord  Eldon),  but  mi 
to  being  a  continuation  of  his  classical  series, 
reason  for  including  the  Lives  of  the  two  Chance 
(which  Lord  Campbell  "professed  to  write'*) 
that  has  been  done  the  memory  of  the  one^  and  in 
that  has  been  available  concerning  the  other.  1 
a  clear,  strong  characterization,  but  a  rather  ha: 
which,  however,  the  benign  and  beneficent  qualii 
come  out  rather  more  strongly.  I  can  but  think, '. 
hearing  an  eminent  British  scientist  tell  of  the  e^ 
which  have  come  all  the  coal-tar  products  and 
Mr.  Atlay  has  gotten,  so  far,  only  the  colorless 
of  whose  further  treatment  the  distinct  and  p 
may  yet  be  produced.  There  is  in  Mr.  Atlay^s  vo 
fixing  of  these  characters  in  the  spectrum  of  h: 
this  ought  not  to  be  expected,  but  the  general  : 
competent  to  do  this  for  himself.  And  the  schc 
will  not  be  much  helped  by  this  incomplete  ass* 
already  accessible  to  him. 

But,  though  the  general  reader  will  not  be  abl 
from  a  htmdred  or  more  pages  of  Mr.  Atlay^s  Lif 
hurst,  for  example,  as  clear  an  impression  of  tl 
as  he  might  get  from  Mr.  Bagehot^s  eight  paragi 
Lord  Lyndhurst  really  Was,*'  nor  to  feel  the  exu 
Brougham's  prolific  and  unquiet  genius,  as  he  is 
it  in  twenty  pages  of  Bagehot,  he  will  in  the  iu 
these  Lives,  in  the  varying  views  of  those  whom  t 
in  the  dramatic  settings  and  clashings,  as  gathere 
by  Mr.  Atlay,  come  to  lose  some  of  his  awe  o: 
perhaps  some  of  his  respect  for  it,  to  care  more  f o 
identity  has  been  concealed  beneath  the  wig  an< 
to  know  their  frailties  as  well  as  their  powers,  an 
charitably  of  lesser  men  under  the  temptations  o 

These  Lives  are  in  the  nature  of  Nisi  Pritts  ca 
ter  has  turned  Judge  and  is  sitting  in  circuit.  Ii 
and  charge,  he  has  rehearsed  the  testimony  as  to  t 
liiveS;  but  he  has  left  the  jury  largely  to  its  owi 
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their  justification.     The  whole  interest  of  the  non-profesBlonal 
reftder  in  the  Life  of  Lyndhuret  is  centred  in  the  questian  as  to 
whether  Scrjeant-at-Luw  Copley  (who  later  became  Lord  Lynd- 
hnrat)  was  guilty,  not  of  political  profligacy  and  apostasy,  but  of 
selfieh,  immoral  tergivereation.    To  this  general  non-profeasional 
reader  the  achievement  of  ihe  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  introducing 
Chancery  refonns  (though  the  general  reader's  memory  of  Charles 
Dickena  has  impressed  him»  beyond  effacement,  with  the  misery, 
desolation  and  woe  for  which  the  administration  of  equity  was 
then  responsible)  or  the  learning  which  enabled  the  aged  Lynd- 
hurat  to  "  discuss   Shakespeare   with    Sir   Henry   Holland   and 
Homer  with  OladFtone/*  is  of  little  consequence  and  interest  in 
comparison  with  the  question  of  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the 
man.    The  barrister-judge, after  quoting  the  acrid  criticism  of  Miss 
Martineau  and  the  charge  of  Bagehot  (that  Copley,  in  accepting 
office  and  prospect  of  preferment  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  when 
his  expressed  sentiments  had  before  been  hostile,  instead  of  acting 
contrary  to  his  principles,  had  no  principles  and  '*did  not  care 
to  have  opinions"),  leaves  the  whole  matter  to  the  jury,  with 
the  comment  that  the  "  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  against 
Copley  lies  in  the  allegation  of  treating  politics  as  a  mere  game  in 
which  he  pla3'ed  exclusively  for  his  own  hand/*  quoting  Copley 
himself  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  adding,  as  if  in  extenua- 
tion, that  *'to  this  reproach  lawyer-politicians  must  be  exposed 
so  long  as  the  great  prizes  of  the  profession  are  reached  by  the 
avenue  of  Parliament"    GreviUe  in  his  Journal  speaks  of  Cop- 
ley, though  this  testimony  is  not  cited  by  Mr.  Atlay,  as  "  scarcely 
an  English  gentleman  (for  his  father  was  an  American  painter), 
a  lawyer  of  fortune,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  without  any  fixed  principles  and  only  conspicuous  for 
his  extraordinary  capacity."    And  Bagehot,  though  he  character- 
ises him  as  a  "  great  man,"  adde  that  he  was  "  great  in  power, 
but  not  great  in  the  use  of  power,  a  politician,  not  a  statesman, 
ft  man  of  small  principles  and  few  scruples,  .  .  .  who  played  the 
;  game  of  life  for  low  and  selfish  objects,  and  yet,  by  the  intellectual 
[  power  with  which  he  played,  redeemed  that  game  from  its  in- 
intic  degradation/'    But  Mr,  Atlay  leta  the  '*  noble  Lord  "  go 
dc  into  private  life,  after  laying  down  the  Seals  for  tiie  Uiird 
tet  time,  taking  with  him  *^  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his 
set  without  a  single  exception,''  and  as  going  from  life 
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itself  in  his  ninety-second  year  "  happy,  ...  si 
This  testimony  of  his  peers  and  this  death-bed  i 
favorably  dispose  the  jury  of  a  generation  whicl 
appealed  to  for  leniency  in  its  demands  of  a 
servant 

Mr.  Atlay's  "  Brougham  ^'  is  an  appealing  pei 
his  faults,  and  they  are  not  concealed  by  the 
respect,  fear  or  awe.  The  ambitions  of  Henry 
carried  a  multitude  with  him,  and  so  his  "  retun 
was  an  "unsullied  success^'  free  from  the  coloi 
and  his  preferment  to  the  Woolsack  a  "  necessit; 
had  ample  punishment  in  his  own  lifetime  for  hie 
and  commission,  personal  and  political.  He  pas 
his  fame  and  power  when  he  was  but  half-way  in 
career;  and  more  than  thirty  years  later,  at  one  < 
appearances,  he  was  referred  to  by  the  "buddii 
eral^'  of  that  time  as  "Poor  Old  Brougham *'- 
as  Mr.  Atlay  puts  it  in  summary,  "  had  rescued 
land  from  the  very  jaws  of  destruction,  who  s 
from  the  slave,  who  carried  the  Reform  Bill  in  t 
and  Peers.*'  But,  together  with  this  splendid  c 
Atlay  shows  the  meanness  that  lay  in  some  of  ] 
garity  in  others,  the  pretence  of  his  learning, 
for  the  regaining  of  lost  prestige,  and  his  overac 
speech  for  the  Reform  Bill ;  intimates  that  the  vel 
his  name  is  to  be  his  most  lasting  monument,  a 
chapter  by  informing  the  "general  reader '*  (" 
may  know  it ")  that  Brougham's  "  most  prominei 
his  eye  on  the  corner  of  the  London  Charivari 
where  an  imp  or  an  elf  trails  by  a  string  "  a  maE 
face,  from  which  is  visible  and  distinct  the  prob 
adorned  the  countenance  of  Lord  Brougham.'' 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  chapters  which  mi 
terest  the  readers  of  the  legal  profession,  nor*! 
Mr.  Atlay's  more  kindly  and  appreciative  esl 
Brougham's  services  to  the  cause  of  popular  e 
letters.  Even  these  are  stinted  by  the  criticisr 
thought  that  "  his  efforts  for  popular  objects,  es 
cation,  were  based  on  party  and  personal  groxuK 
vice  of  Mr.  Atlay  that  salt  be  liberally  employed 
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certain  material  of  Brougham's  compiling.  On  the  whole^  the 
reader  is  reluctantly  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  ^^  Broughamania  '^  on  which  Mr.  Atlay  has  so  largely  drawn^ 
and  by  which  he  is  " afraid/'  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "that 
Brougham's  reputation  is  not  enhanced.'' 

Of  the  chapters  on  Cottenham  and  Truro  I  cannot  here  speak 
beyond  saying  that  they  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  profes- 
sional reader.  And  of  the  whole  volume  I  must  add  this  final 
word  that  it  is  deserving  of  a  much  wider  reading  than  it  will 
probably  have  this  side  the  water. 

John  H.  Pinlby. 
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WORLD-POLITICS. 

ROME:   WASHINGTON. 


ROICB,  Si 

**  Ad  major  em  Dei  gloriam"  is  the  inscriptioi 
arms,  dictated  by  St.  Ignatius  himself;  but  not  i 
good  Catholics  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  I 
believe  that  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  has  always  bee 
by  a  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  This  ie 
cult  of  understanding  in  America,  where  the  Jee 
known  as  an  intellectual  Order,  dedicated  aim 
teaching.  They  still  conduct  the  Georgetown 
oldest  of  Catholic  seats  of  learning  in  America,  an 
ing  colleges  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States^  c 
Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  New  Orleans.  Besides,  their  settlement  in  thi 
and  in  Canada  is  connected  with  the  remembranc 
sionary  work,  they  having  been  the  true  pioneer  m 
advanced  into  the  wilderness  with  unshakable  fa 
ligion  and  in  the  triumph  of  civilization.  Even 
pines,  where  such  bitter  hatred  existed  against  the  : 
as  to  render  necessary  the  expulsion  of  the  Doi 
ciscans,  Augustinians  and  BecoUets,  no  compla 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  still  hold  their  ] 

In  Europe  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  an 
interest  aroused  by  the  election  in  Eome  in  these  < 
General,  to  succeed  the  late  Father  Luis  Martin,  ii 
not  by  the  religious  character  of  the  institution 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  but  by  the  political  influent 
exercised  in  all  countries  of  the  old  Continent, 
centuries. 

The  Company  of  Jesus  was  formed  at  a  time  in 
olic  Church  was  going  through  some  of  her  darke 
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in  Germany,  in  England  and  in  France,  80  that  the  audacity,  the 
iron  discipline  and  the  nnscrupulougness  af  action  of  Loyola^s 
followers,  summarized  in  the  principle  that  the  end  juetifies  the 
means,  whs  then  most  acceptable  in  Rome,  which  considered  them 
as  the  best  anchor  of  safety  to  which  recourse  could  be  had.  Paul 
III  and  Julius  III  granted  them  privileges  which  no  body  of  men 
in  the  Catholic  Church  ever  enjoyed  before  or  after.  They  were 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  the  Mendicant  and  Secular  Orders, 
lo  be  ejcempt  from  all  episcopal  and  civil  jurisdiction  and  taxes, 
reco^izing  no  authority  except  that  of  the  Pope,  and  even  that 
through  the  General  of  the  Company.  They  were  permitted  to 
exercise  all  priestly  functions,  having  even  the  power  to  absolve 
from  all  sins  and  ecclesiastical  penalties,  which  even  the  Arch- 
bishops cannot  do  unconditionally;  they  were  allowed  to  acquire 
fhurehes  and  estates  and  ereet  Houses  for  the  Order,  without 
Papal  sanction,  and  they  dispensed  themselves  from  fasting  and 
using  the  breviary,  etc.,  so  that  they  had  a  spiritual  power  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Pope;  hence  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Order,  its  incontestable  successes,  and  the  parallel  growth  of  dis- 
like among  the  other  religious  bodies,  jealous  of  the  immunities 
and  privileges  which  were  denied  to  them.  In  their  condemnation 
it  has  often  been  said  that  the  prophetic  words  attributed  to  their 
tliird  General,  Francis  Borgia,  elected  in  1565,  have  been  fulfilled. 
Speaking  of  the  Order,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed,  he 
said,  **  Like  lambs  we  have  crept  into  power,  like  wolves  have 
we  used  it,  like  dogs  shall  we  be  driven  out^  but  like  eagles  shall 
we  renew  our  youth/'  It  must,  however,  be  said,  without  intend- 
ing to  lessen  the  historical  responsibilities  weighing  on  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  that,  considering  the  times  in  which  they  started 
into  life,  and  the  mission  which  they  Imposed  upon  themselves, 
it  was  for  them  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  keep  out  of 
politics,  if  they  wished  to  make  any  headway;  and,  in  fact,  they 
were  so  mixed  up  in  polities  that  their  fortunes,  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  risen  and  fallen  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  politico-religious  principles  which  they  have  upheld. 

The  volcanic  fluctuations  in  their  history,  down  to  Uie  time 
when  Clement  XIV  was  induced  to  suppress  them  in  1773,  are 
too  well  known  to  be  recorded  here.  What  it  is  interesting  to 
consider,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  the  twenty-fourth 
Oeneral  of  the  Order,  is  their  present  situation  in  Europe,  and 
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especially  in  Italy,  both  with  regard  to  the  Italic 
and  the  Papacy.  At  the  epoch  alluded  to  above,  in 
XIV  issued  his  famous  Bull  of  Suppression,  they  1 
height  of  their  power.  They  numbered  over  2C 
had  churches,  houses,  universities,  colleges,  and  < 
lay  privileges  in  all  countries;  one  of  them,  Fath( 
larmino  of  Montepulciano,  nephew  of  Marcellus  I! 
of  Clement  VIII,  would  have  been  elected  Pope  i 
which  put  Paul  V  (Borghese)  in  the  chair  of  St 
not  absolutely  refused;  another,  John  Casimir, 
Sigismund  III  of  Poland,  finding  himself  heir  to 
allowed  by  both  Pope  and  General  to  leave  the  Or 
become  King,  deserving  from  Alexander  VII  tl 
'^  Orthodox  King."  Independently  of  this,  the  J 
many  PontiflEs  and  Sovereigns  entirely  subservien 
so  that  the  measure  adopted  by  Clement  XIV 
world.  The  Pope  did  not  sign  so  momentous  a  c 
out  many  searchings  of  heart.  He  retired  to  his 
for  three  days  and  nights  was  seen  by  no  one,  wl 
ate  or  slept,  so  great  was  his  indecision.  The  t 
made  glorious  by  a  clear  moon;  and,  as  he  stood 
looking  down  on  the  fotmtains  of  the  Piazza  of  S 
ling  in  the  moonlight,  and  not  a  sign  of  life  anyr? 
three  in  the  morning,  he  came  to  a  sudden  resolui 
ing  to  a  table,  he  seized  document  and  pen,  signing 
the  window  ledge,  as  his  room  was  in  darkness.  One 
he  almost  repented,  and  threw  Bull  and  quill  on 
comer,  not  to  be  tempted  to  touch  them  again,  ai 
riedly  he  slept  like  a  child  for  the  first  time  in 
year  later,  Clement  died,  imder  such  pecxQiar  circ 
the  Jesuits  have  never  been  able  to  free  themselve 
picion  of  having  hastened  his  end. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary 
Order  solemnly  confirmed  by  nineteen  of  Clemei 
ecessors  was  suppressed  and  remained  disbande< 
years,  except  in  Prussia  and  in  Russia,  the  two  c 
in  our  days,  are  most  severe  against  them,  the  f o 
them  without,  however,  allowing  them  to  reestablis 
and  the  latter  never  having  permitted  them  to  n 
covite  Empire  since  they  were  driven  out  of  it 
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In  Austria,  Spain  and  Portugal,  thej  now  flourish  again^  while 
in  France,  Belgium  and  England  their  influence  is  considerably 
augmented.  In  Italy,  they  made  the  nuBtake  of  identifying  too 
much  the  struggle  for  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  country 
with  anti-Catholicism,  perhaps  because  the  movement  which  was 
to  transform  the  ^"geographical  expression^'  into  a  new  Power 
comprised  the  suppression  of  the  Papal  States*  They,  therefore, 
found  themselves  the  allies  and  supporters  of  reaction  and  anti- 
patriotism,  thus  augmenting  the  dislike  which  had  already  accu- 
mulated against  them.  There  was  a  time  in  Italy  when  the  hope 
was  entertained  of  freeing  the  Peninsula  from  foreign  dominion 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Papacy,  and  many  still  remember  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  Pius  IX  when  he  sent  the  Pontifical  troops 
to  fight  the  Austrians.  Even  Garibaldi  then  put  his  sword  at  the 
Pope^s  dispoaaJ,  hut  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  changed  all,  and 
from  that  moment  the  fate  of  the  Temporal  Power  was  decided. 

The  taking  of  Borne,  in  1870,  did  not  discourage  the  Jesuits, 
af»  they  firmly  believed  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be 
permanent,  and  they  used  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  hasten 
the  change.  They  had  insisted  that  Pius  IX,  repeating  what  he 
had  done  twenty-two  years  before,  when  the  Roman  Republic  was 
proclaimed,  should  fly  from  the  Eternal  City,  before  the  entrance 
of  what  they  then  called  the  *'  Piedmontese/*  Their  idea  was  that 
a  Pope  in  exile,  far  from  the  Vatican,  would  gather  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  the  whole  Catholic  world  for  his  restoration.  It  is 
believed  that  they  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opposition  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  maintained  that  such  a 
step  would  be  a  blot  on  the  history  of  the  Papacy. 

They  displayed  great  activity  in  creating*  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  all  possible  difficulties  for  the  new  Kingdom.  The  long 
duration  of  political  brigandage  in  the  south  of  Italy  is  attributed 
to  their  assistaince,  combined  with  that  of  the  dispossessed  Bour- 
bons of  Naples,  while  they  started  that  policy  of  intimate  friend- 
ship  with  France  which  reached  its  culmination  under  Cardinal 
RampoUa,  and  was  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  day  would 
come  in  which  that  country  would  have  her  revanche  against 
Germany,  which,  in  their  mindn,  would  also  mean  the  revanche 
of  the  Papacy,  as  the  loss  of  the  Temporal  Power  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  of  France  in  1870.  At  that  time,  through 
their  influence,  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  kept  the 
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man-of-war  "Orinoque/^  in  the Jiarbor  of  Civita 
disposal  of  the  Pope,  for  a  period  of  four  yean 
14th,  1874.  This,  as  can  be  easily  understood, 
source  of  incidents  and  friction,  which  began  on] 
after  the  entrance  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome; 
going,  French  Ambassador  accredited  to  the  Vatii 
sure  from  the  Jesuits,  had  arranged  that  the  offic 
that  ship  should  on  New  Yearns  Day  come  to  Bome 
homage  to  the  Pontiff.  M.  Poumier,  French  Eepr 
Italian  Government,  who  was  then  only  a  Minij 
yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  prot 
ing  that,  if  the  French  sailors  were  to  come  to  R( 
first  visit  should  be  to  the  King.  Paris  had  to  in 
of  the  Minister,  so  that  the  Ambassador  resign 
poleon  III  died  at  Chiselhurst,  the  Jesuits,  to  pi 
Government,  wished  that  the  Papacy  should  pa 
condolence  as  little  as  possible,  so  they  detainc 
which  Pius  IX  sent  to  Empress  Eugenie,  and  t 
permission  asked  by  Cardinal  Bonaparte  to  assis' 
until  it  was  too  late.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
organizing  in  Bome,  with  disbanded  Pontifical 
ex-Zouaves  from  Italy,  France,  Belgium  and  < 
Bands  for  an  expedition  to  Spain.  In  the  m< 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  arms,  manii 
ners  were  seized.  All  these  incidents  and  many  ot 
seem  insignificant,  created  such  bad  feeling  that 
was  obliged  to  present  a  bill  for  the  suppression 
Corporations,  which  was  approved  and  the  Gener 
Jesuits  was  closed  with  the  others,  their  propert 
public  auction,  notwithstanding  the  ex!bommtmica 
chasers. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  were  transfe 
the  picturesque  village  on  the  slopes  above  Flon 
artistic  memories,  and  from  thence  they  continued 
their  anti-Italian  campaign.  They  hurled  their  t 
Count  Andrassy  when,  in  1873,  he  arranged  thi 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  Vienna,  calling  him  the  " '. 
spirator,'*  and  predicting  his  fall.  They  again  t 
the  seat  of  Catholicism  from  Bome  and  Italy, 
death  of  Pius  IX,  the  Conclave  for  the  election  c 
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was  to  meet  In  the  Congregations  preparatory  to  it  they  in- 
daced  several  Cardinals,  including  Pecci,  afterwards  Leo  Xin, 
Ledochowaki,  afterwards  for  so  many  years  Prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda^ and  Manning  and  Howard,  and  Oreglia — the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  Cardinals  created  by  Piue  IX — to  vote  for  holding 
the  Conclave  outside  the  Peninsula.  Signor  Crispi,  who  was  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  approached  to  leam  from  him  what 
would  be  his  attitude  should  the  Sacred  College  decide  to  leave. 
^  I  shall  have  the  Cardinals  considered  and  treated  throughout 
the  Kingdom  to  the  frontier  as  Princes  of  the  blood,"  answered 
the  Sicilian  politician.  **  And  ehould  they  return?'*  "Ah  I  As 
to  that  I  can  guarantee  nothing/*  he  replied,  with  a  significant 
smile.  The  Cardinals  understood  that  if  the  Holy  See  waa  once 
transferred  from  Italy^  it  would  probably  never  return  again, 
and  they  ended  by  all  agreeing  to  meet  in  Rome. 

Not  having  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Papacy  out  of  Italy,  the 
Jeauits  themselvea  left  the  country  in  1892,  when  their  late 
General  waa  to  be  elected,  and  they  went  to  the  classic  land  of 
their  origin  at  Loyola,  where  all  spoke  of  their  founder.  The 
General  elected  there.  Father  Luis  Martin,  and  his  assistants, 
among  whom  there  was  for  the  first  time  an  American,  Father 
Budolph  Meyer,  of  St  Louis,  Missouri,  had  the  merit  of  under- 
standing that  the  time  had  come  to  change  attitude  and  direction, 
as  the  old  intranaigeance  and  aggressiveness  could  in  no  way  be  to 
their  advantage. 

Fiesole,  notwithstanding  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  its  Etruscan 
remains,  the  inspiring  ruins  of  its  Roman  Capitol,  and  the  traces 
of  great  Florentines  from  Fra  Angelico  to  Brunelleschi,  was  for 
the  leaders  of  tiie  Company  a  kind  of  exile.  They  w*intjed  Home 
with  its  history  and  prestige,  they  wanted  to  sit  next  to  the  Vati- 
can and  not  far  from  their  largest  Church,  the  GesA,  where  the 
remains  of  St.  Ignatius  lie.  Thus  they  did  what  in  no  other 
country  than  Italy  would  be  tolerated.  Although  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  bill  which  suppressed  their  General  House, 
they  gradually  transf erred  themselves  again  to  ihe  Eternal  City, 
without,  however,  officially  announcing  their  removal  or  taking  n 
building  for  themselves,  hut  becoming  the  guests  of  the  Gt*rnmn 
College,  one  of  their  institutions.  The  strong  anti-Italian  feeling 
of  pii*t  time  18  much  modified;  they,  indeed,  to  a  ct^rlain  extent, 
feel  gratitude  at  being  unmolested.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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Italian  Govenunent  closed  not  one  but  both  ey 
glad  to  have  at  its  disposal  sach  a  strong  arm  at 
of  the  bill  of  suppression^  should  the  Jesuits  abu£ 
tacitly  permitted  them. 

Since  their  return  to  Eome  their  programme,  ^ 
will  be  followed  by  the  new  General  also,  has 
in  obtaining  a  complete  supremacy  in  the  Churc 
ing,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  the  saying  that  the 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  is  more  powerful 
Pope,^'  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  e^ 
Pope,''  the  Pontiff  himself. 


WASHmOTOl^ 

During  the  last  thirty  days  political  onlooken 
capital  have  been  preoccupied,  not  with  the  quesrt 
Republicans  will  retain  control  of  the  House  of 
in  the  Sixtieth  Congress — of  this  there  now  seemi 
— ^but,  first,  with  the  intervention  of  the  United 
and  the  possible  effect  of  that  act  on  the  outco: 
Root's  mission  to  South  America,  and,  secondly. 
State  election  in  New  York,  which,  obviously,  w: 
and  important  bearing  on  the  use  that  will  be  mad 
thirty-nine  electoral  votes  in  the  next  Presidential 
is  no  doubt  that  our  interposition  in  Cuba  was  i 
this  year's  sugar  and  tobacco  crops,  upon  whi( 
mainly  rely  for  their  support.  Nevertheless,  it  i 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  Govemmei 
Taft  had  not  only  an  economical,  but  a  politic 
It  was  plain,  indeed,  to  impartial  observers,  foi 
fore  Secretary  Taft  landed  in  Cuba,  that  the  '. 
since  the  accession  of  President  Palma  to  their  j 
nated  the  Havana  Government,  were  unable  to 
rection  started  by  the  Liberals,  their  political  opp 
the  Moderates  maintained  the  contrary,  and  insis 
tervention  was  needless,  we  could  not  have  for 
Cubans  without  exciting  suspicion  and  misgi^ 
Latin  America. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  the  Moderate 
by  their  own  act  from  pretending  that  our  ii 
oncalled  for  and  superfluous.    Since  the  publicaii 
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correspoDdence  between  Progident  Palma  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  with  our  State  Department,  it  has  been  made  clear  that  our 
intervention  was  most  urgently  solicited  by  the  Havana  Gov- 
ernment for  at  least  a  week  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  United 
States  war-ves^l  in  the  harbor  of  Havana*  The  request  was 
baaed  upon  the  frank  admission  of  inability  to  put  down  the 
insurrection,  to  preserve  the  sugar  and  tobacco  crops  from  dev- 
astation and  to  safeguard  the  city  of  Havana  itself  from  attack 
and  spoliation.  Under  the  circumstances^  the  strongest  possible 
case  was  presented  for  interference  under  the  so-called  Piatt 
Amendment  to  the  Cuban  Constitution,  which  made  it,  not  only 
our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  interpoee  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  the  island.  As  the  Liberals,  who  were  arrayed  in 
arms  against  the  Palma  Administration,  had  already  requested 
our  interposition,  we  had  absolutely  no  excuse,  after  receiving 
the  earnest  appeal  from  the  Havana  Government,  for  refusing 
to  act. 

Act,  accordingly,  we  did,  but  with  reluctance  and  the  ut- 
most circumspection.  Thug,  when  our  first  war-Teesel  reached 
Havana,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  pressing  demand  from  Presi- 
dent Palma,  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sailors  had  been 
landed  for  his  personal  protection,  the  guard  was  presently  with- 
drawn by  a  peremptory  order  from  our  Navy  Department  Even 
after  Secretary  Taff s  arrival,  he  spent  many  days  in  efforts  to 
persuade  President  Palma  to  reconsider  his  determination  to 
resign,  and  to  assent  to  some  compromise  with  the  Liberal  in- 
surgents, whereby  a  new  election  might  take  place  under  Palma's 
supervision,  and  thus  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  native 
Government  be  averted.  President  Palma  and  his  fellow  Mod- 
erates, however,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  any  compromise,  having, 
apparently,  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  United  States  would 
use  its  military  and  naval  forces  to  sustain  them  as  constituting 
the  d€  facte  Government,  without  instituting  any  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  equities  of  the  case.  This  Judge  Taft  very 
properly  declined  to  do;  but,  after  an  investigation  which  threw 
a  lurid  light  upon  the  methods  by  which  last  year's  election  in 
Cuba  was  conducted,  expressed  a  willingness  to  uphold  Senor 
Pahna  temporarily  in  the  post  of  Chief  Executive,  provided  he 
would  order  a  new  general  election,  and  abide  by  its  results. 
Freddent  Palma  refused  to  do  this,  and  persisted  in  resigning 
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his  ofiBce.  Yice-President  Capote  and  all  the  n 
Cabinet  followed  Palma's  example^  and^  as  a  que 
be  secured  in  the  Cuban  Congress^  the  Constitutii 
a  successor  in  the  ofiBce  of  insular  Chief  Magi 
possible. 

Cuba  was  thus  left  without  a  Government, 
nothing  left  for  Secretary  Taft  to  do  but  to  pi 
the  head  of  a  provisional  administration.  That  t 
was  to  be  provisional  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
patent  by  the  declaration  that  it  would  only  L 
had  been  restored  throughout  the  island,  and  unt 
should  be  such  that  a  new  and  fair  general  elect 
place.  On  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Liberals  not 
raised,  and  the  Moderates,  as  we  have  said,  were 
remonstrance  by  the  knowledge  that  their  own  i 
of  which  Senor  Palma  was  the  head,  had  repea 
interference. 

There  is  no  room,  then,  for  any  misconstruction 
on  the  part  of  our  Latin- American  neighbors. 

In  the  opinion  of  onlooking  diplomatists  in  Wa 
of  whom,  perhaps,  were  not  overanxious  to  see 
success  Mr.  Root's  mission  to  South  America,  it  wc 
to  exaggerate  the  caution,  wisdom  and  skill  with 
cate  and  diflBcult  problem  presented  by  the  Cuba] 
been  solved  by  the  Eoosevelt  Administration.  In 
ing  the  work  performed  by  Secretary  Root,  our  i 
Cuban  problem  has  confirmed  his  assurances,  ai 
strated  in  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  way  tl 
assertion  that,  in  dealing  with  our  sister  republic 
mated  by  the  purest  and  most  generous  purpos 
henceforth  be  impossible  for  the  most  sceptical  obse 
video,  or  Buenos  Aires,  or  Santiago  de  Chile, 
the  intention  with  which  our  Government  has 
shield  the  Dominican  commonwealth  from  its  foi 
Events  have  enabled  us  to  furnish  in  Cuba  ai 
which  cannot  be  misinterpreted.  In  view  of  it, 
must  recognize  that  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of 
United  States  for  southward  annexation.  If  w< 
Cuba,  where  much  American  capital  is  invested,  a 
we  are  largely  dependent  for  our  supply  of  suga: 
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do  not  want  Santo  Domingo,  much  less  Venezuela  or  Colombia. 
Id  a  word^  we  want  nothing  but  the  good-will  and  trust  of  our 
Latin-American  brethren. 

Mr  Root^told  the  Latin-Americans  the  truth,  and  we  might 
almost  say  thai  the  Cuban  Liberals  deserre  to  be  thanked  for 
giving  u»  an  opportunity  of  proving  it. 

The  intense  interest  felt,  not  only  at  Washington,  but  all  over 
the  Union,  in  the  New  York  State  election,  is  intelligible  enough. 
Not  only  political,  but  social,  issues  of  vital  import  are  involved 
in  it. 

If,  by  any  chance,  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  should 
succeed  in  getting  himself  chosen  Governor,  it  is  obvious  that 
with  his  newspapers  and  with  his  pecuniary  resources,  and  with 
the  prestige  of  success  in  the  Empire  Commonwealth,  he  could 
start  movements  in  the  adjoining  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  which  would  give  him  a  chance  of  adding  in  1908 
their  nineteen  electoral  votes  to  the  thirty-nine  of  New  York* 
In  that  event,  he  would  become  a  formidable  rival  of  William  J. 
Bryan  for  the  Democratic  nomination  two  years  hence,  especially 
as,  in  a  Democratic  National  Convention,  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
are  needed  to  accredit  a  nominee-  That,  under  the  circumstances 
suggested,  Mr.  Hearst  could  muster  a  third  of  the  votes,  we 
probably  may  take  for  granted.  He  managed  to  get  scores  of 
▼otes  even  in  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  when  he  had  nothing 
behind  him  but  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  brazen  assurance. 
With  the  delegations  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
Maaaachusetta  at  his  back — he  is  sure  of  Massachusetts  if  Moran, 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  in  that  State,  should  prove 
more  influential  than  George  Fred  Williams — ^he  would  be  almost 
certain  to  pick  up  many  additional  adherents  in  the  South  and 

W€«t 

These  are  no  shadowy  terrors:  they  are  indubitable  facts; 
and  for  that  reason  the  campaign  in  New  York  is  watched  with 
acute  anxiety.  Not  the  least  nervous  of  the  anxious  observers 
must  be  Prc^dent  Boosevelt  himself.  We  have  the  best  of  rea- 
sons for  asserting  absolute  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
resolve  repeatedly  expressed  by  Mr,  Roosevelt  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date^ or  even  to  accept  a  nomination,  for  another  term.  Yet,  if » 
by  any  chance,  Mr.  Hearst  should  be  chosen  Governor  of  New 
York  this  year,  the  demand  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  renomination 
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at  the  head  of  the  Bepublican  ticket  in  1908  might  prove  irre- 
sistible^ and  he  might  have  to  yield. 

Aside^  however^  from  its  political  aspects,  the  Hearst  move- 
ment, which  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  but  is  active  and  aggressive  in  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia, excites  the  greatest  apprehensions  in  thonghtful  men^ 
)}  who  perceive  its  bearing  upon  our  whole  social  structure.     Al- 

;t  though  Mr.  Hearst  himself  professes  to  be  an  individualist,  and, 

in  some  of  his  speeches,  has  disavowed  any  personal  predilections 
for  Socialism,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  newspapers  are  not  only 
'\^  vociferous  in  their  advocacy  of   Socialistic  demands,   but,    at 

times,  in  their  rabid  denunciation  of  the  accumulations  of  capital 
\^^  by  thrift  and  brains,  stop  but  little  short  of  direct  incitement 

i;  to  predatory  and  homicidal  anarchy.    Day  in  and  day  out,  tiiey 

preach  the  gospel  of  the  discontented.    They  strive  to  array  daas 
against  class,  to  foment  hatred  and  malice;  and,  if  they  could 
'p  have  their  way.  would  make  of  this  happy  land  of  ours  a  hell. 
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Whi?k  the  TTilture  was  substituted  for  the  eagle  as  a  party 
emblem  at  Buffalo^the  Democratic  party  ceaaed  for  the  time  being 
to  exist  in  the  Commonwealth  of  New  York.  An  exact  definition 
of  the  present  situation  would  make  a  direct  isaue  nmnistakable 
between  coDserratism,  represented  by  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, and  radicalism,  as  portrayed  by  the  Hearst  forea  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  comprises  an  obvious  majority  of  voters. 
The  determining  element  is  a  group  of  men  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  from  what  they  regarded 
as  principle,  except  at  times  when  the  leading  candidate  seemed 
tx)  ha^e  repudiated  essential  tenets  of  their  faith.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  if  the  State  is  to  be  saved  from  the  odium  which 
would  attach  to  the  elevation  of  a  political  adventurer  to  ita 
highest  public  position,  these  are  the  citiz^s  who  must  be 
awakened  to  the  necessity,  not  of  negative  inaction,  but  of  posi- 
tive and  earnest  endeavor  to  avert  a  minatory  calamity.  Mere 
denunciation  of  the  force  itself,  or  of  the  force  as  personified  by 
its  candidate,  will  not  suffice.  Appeal  to  the  reasoning  and  moral 
faculties  is  clearly  eeaentiaL  Primarily,  the  partisan  must  be 
convinced  that,  in  this  instance,  he  is  freed  from  even  a  nominal 
obligation  of  allegiance.  In  view  of  the  unprecedented  and 
diameful  exhibition  at  Buffalo,  this  should  not  be  a  difficult  task ; 
and  yet  intelligent  opponents  of  the  malign  influence  now  seek- 
ing to  fasten  itself  officially  upon  the  State  seem  to  regard  mere 
expreesion  of  their  opposition  as  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  situation. 

Such  an  assumption  might  readily  prove^  after  the  event,  to 
have  been  fatal.  Despite  the  notable  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  Republican  control  during  the  past  year,  there  still  re- 
VOL.  cLXxxm.— HO.  601.  59 
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mains  in  the  minds  of  the  element  referred  to  deep  -  seal 
repugnance  to  the  continuance  of  that  party  in  power.  Thi 
disposition  also  of  thousands  of  younger  partisans,  who  recog- 
nize the  advantages  of  compliance  with  so  -  called  "  regular- 
ity "  in  striving  for  political  preferment,  must  be  reckoned  with. 
The  truth,  then,  should  be  made  manifest,  iterated  and  reiterated, 
that  there  is  no  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  and  thAt  there 
should  be  no  Democratic  emblem  upon  the  ballots.  i 

The  demonstration  of  this  fact,  as  we  have  observed,  is  easy^f 
Disregarding  the  necessarily  vague  accusations  of  bribery  on  the" 
part  of  the  Hearst  force  in  Buffalo^  the  facts  relating  to  the  Con- 
vention there  held  are  substantially  as  follows:  After  obtaining 
the  great  Tammany  vote  from  Manhattan  Borough  by  an  unholj 
alliance^   which  was  nevertheless  in  technical  conformity   witl 
party  usage,  the  Hearst  force  in  the  Convention  represented 
total  strength  of  two  hundred  and  ten  votes,  or  sixteen  less  thai 
a  majority.     The  only  method  by  which  the  additional  nnniberl 
could  be  won  over  was  by  unseating  delegates  regularly  elected 
and  by  substituting  contestants.     To  accomplish  this  purpose,  i^M 
was  necessary  to  obtain  control  of  the  committee  on  credentials^^ 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  action  of  the  representative  of  a 
leading  county^  who  suddenly  and  suspiciously  reversed  his  posi^ 
tion,  ignoring  the  instructions  under  which  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Convention.    That  this  conduct  on  his  part  waa 
a  base  betrayal  of  his  constituency  is  obvious;  but  it  did   not 
conflict  with  any  technical  requirement  of  party  regulation.     Sc 
far,  all  essentials  of  regular  procedure  were  compUed  with* 

It  was  in  the  committee  on  credentials  itself  that  the  tachnica 
violation  took  place,     Cont-ests  were  hastily  arranged^  and  by 
majority  of  a  single  vote  were  quickly  determined,  without  rega 
to  evidence,  good  faith  or  precedent.    The  most  flagrant  instanc 
was  that  of  the  Queens  County  delegation,  which  had  been  choeei 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  nearly  five  thousand.    There 
no  complaint  from  the  defeated  candidates  after  tho  primaric 
and  no  claim  has  since  been  made  that  the  election  was  not  con^ 
ducted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.     Tl 
only  pretext  advanced  by  the  contestants  before  the  commit tc 
was  the  assertion  that  police  officers  had  surrounded  the  polls  ii 
such  numbers  as  to  deter  citizens  from  voting.    No  instance  waa| 
given  of  any  person  having  tried  unsuccessfully  for  this,  or  any 
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other,  reason  to  cast  a  ballatr  and  no  heed  wa@  given  to  the  fact 
that  absence  of  the  police  officera  from  the  polls  would  have  been 
a  direct  violation  of  the  statutes.  It  was  an  absolutely  arbitrarv 
proceeding,  conducted  with  fitling  cynicisni  and  utter  contempt  of 
both  law  and  cuatom.  Twelve  delegates  thoa  overwhelmingly 
elected  were  promptly  burred  from  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and 
other  similar  contests  increased  the  total  number  of  votes  trans- 
ferred in  this  despotic  manner  to  fifty-onci  which  waa  considered 
and  proved  to  be  a  safe  margin. 

Such  a  betrayal,  not  only  of  party  usage,  but  of  the  fundamental 
rinciple  of  Democracy  itself,  of  course,  frees  every  partisan  from 
any  obligation  to  recognize  the  action  of  a  Convention  thus 
constituted.  Consider  further  the  facts  that  the  candidate  named 
by  the  usurping  delegates  had  not  only  proven  recreant  to  the 
latest  nominee  of  the  Democratic  national  organization,  but  with- 
in a  year  had  himself  forfeited  all  rights  from  the  view-point  of 
regularity  by  becoming  an  independent  candidate  against  the 
nominee  of  the  party,  and  at  that  moment  was  the  candidate  of 
yet  another  independent  organization,  whose  platform  was  at 
utter  variance  with  Democratic  principles,  and  the  absolute  ex- 
tirpation of  claims  upon  party  fealty  becomes  so  manifest  and 
conclui^ive  that  the  duty  of  a  partisan  respecting  his  organization 
is  to  vote  against  the  candidate,  not  in  spite  of,  but  because  of, 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Democrat, 

If  our  assumption  be  correct  that  the  Republican  and  Radical 
forces  are  so  evenly  divided  as  to  leave  the  real  balance  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  conservative  Democrats*  it  is  clear  that  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  partisan  interpretation  of  the 
actual  facts.  It  remains  only  to  give  it  full  expression,  not  only 
through  the  public  journals,  which  have  united  with  singular 
unanimity  against  the  erponent  of  unrest,  but  by  word  of  mouth 
from  platforms  throughout  the  State.  This  can  only  be  done  at 
meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  conservative  Democrats 
tiiemselves.  Attempts  to  accomplii^h  the  result  in  gatherings 
directed  by  Republican  managers  would  be  certainly  futile  and 
probably  harmful 

While  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  our  mind  that  the  great 
Empire  State  will  submit  to  the  thrmtening  disgrace,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  aurrender  of  a  time-honored  party,  having 
mora  than  seven  hundred  thousand  votes  at  its  dispoaaly  seemed 
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almost  equally  improbable.  All  apprehensions  and  predictt 
of  disastrous  outcome  of  popular  govemment  have  rested  upcoi 
anticipation  of  a  day  when  tJie  forces  of  vice,  envy  and  ignorance 
Bhould  find  themselves  in  a  majority  and  brutally  exercise  their 
power.  We  may  only  hope  and  pray  that,  in  this  definitive  test, 
good  citizenship,  true  Americanism  and  aroused  conscience  will 
set  the  seal  of  righteous  ascendancy  upon  our  most  cherished  in* 
stitution.  But  we  seriously  adjure  our  fellow  citizens  to  let  no 
easy  aflsurance  supplant  grim  determination  and  unremitting  en- 
deavor.   There  is  danger  in  the  air. 


Tuesday,  Ocioher  9. 


The  American  Girl  a  Bore. 
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We  wonder  whetier  the  observation  which  convinced  Mr, 
Howells  that  the  American  woman  talks  with  a  nasal  twang  is 
quite  recent.  Time  was,  perhaps  a  score  of  years  ago,  when  un- 
doubtedly such  an  assertion  would  have  been  capable  of  easy 
demonstration,  especially  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  West 
peopled  from  the  Atlantic  coast;  but,  while  hesitating  to  dispute 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  living  American  student  of  social 
conditions,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  a 
notable  change  in  enunciation  has  been  wrought  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  began  simultaneously  with  the  movement  eastwards 
of  teachers  and  mothers  and  daughters  in  search  of  combined  eda- 
cation  and  recreation,  and  it  has  been  intensified  year  by  year  in 
proportion  to  the  swelling  magnitude  of  that  migration.  In  that 
fashionable  society  whose  god — or  should  we  say  goddess? — i&. 
form,  the  nasal  inflection  haa  been  wholly  obliterated ;  and,  wMlel 
traces  undoubtedly  remain  in  certain  segregated  sections  of  the 
country,  we  seriously  question  whether  anywhere  it  is  now  suffi- J 
ciently  common  to  justify  the  declaration  that  it  is  the  chief  cle-^| 
feet  in  American  young  womanhood.  ^ 

Out  girls  have  not  yet  acquired  the  peculiar  beauty  of  Uie  culti- 
vated English  voice  because  of  a  continuing  disposition  to  speak 
with  the  muscles  of  the  throat  rather  than  of  the  lips;  but  this 
practice  is  very  far  removed  from  the  nasal  method,  and  poe- 
tesses a  distinct  advantage  in  freedom  from  the  English  doll-like 
monotony.  In  common,  we  suspect,  with  Mr.  Howells,  we  find 
little  ihat  is  interesting,  aside  from  her  physical^ 
the  American  girl  of  to-day  between ' 
two.    She  has  failed  to  keep  pace  J 
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Cfta  boy,  whoee  advancement  we  recently  remarked  with  satis- 
f Aciian,  Indeed,  if  the  blunt  truth  be  gpokon,  she  is  an  intolerable 
'^bore,  8elf-€OD8ciau8p  ignorant  and  concerned  chiefly  with  matri- 
monial aspirations.  To  the  Englishman  her  pertness,  which  he 
imagines  to  be  chic,  is  fascinating  and  indicative  of  mental 
brightness,  but  this  effect  is  attributable  largely  to  his  own 
dnlnesa.  It  is  the  clever  management  of  a  limited  number 
of  phrases,  supplemented  by  copious  use  of  what  he  considers  de- 
lightful slang,  not  substance  or  even  measureable  information^ 
that  appeals  to  his  jaded  mentality.  In  point  of  intelligence,  she 
\9,  we  believe,  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  her  English  cousin, 
but  in  the  choice  of  language  she  is  sadly  inferior.  The  use  of 
slang  by  boys  finds  some  excuse  in  unavoidable  association  with 
unrefined  men ;  its  use  by  girls  is  simply  odious  and  a  direct  reflec- 
tion upon  the  attention  and  taste  of  their  mothers.  This  is  easily 
proven  by  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  petted  phrases.  Take, 
for  ejEample,  two  of  the  latest — "  Twenty-three  "  and  ^*  Skidoo/* 
These  have  slightly  different  meanings,  the  exact  interpretation 
of  the  former  being  "  to  the  rear/*  and  of  the  latter  *'  scamper  '* 
or  "  flee  in  haste,"  The  former  had  its  origin  at  the  race-track, 
which  ordinarily  has  only  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  twenty- 
two  horses  standing  side  by  side,  so  that  the  twenty-third  is  neces- 
sarily relegated  to  an  unfavorable  position.  The  use  of  the  coined 
phrase,  therefore,  implies  a  knowledge  of  details  of  professional 
sport,  the  poeseaeion  of  which  by  a  young  girl  is  distinctly  unbe- 
coming. The  second  is  a  mere  substitute  for  "  skedaddle,''  itself 
of  American  origin  and  now  regarded  by  common  assent  as 
egp^ously  vulgar.  Scores  of  like  illustrations  might  be  put  in 
evidence;  but  these  should  suffice  to  convince  a  mother,  teacher 
or  even  a  comparatively  ignorant  girl  herself  of  the  desirability 
of  seeking  the  roots  of  terms  whose  use  she  has  come  to  regard 
a$>  an  evidence  of  smartness. 

The  mother  of  the  present  day,  for  whose  comrade-relationship 
with  her  boys  we  have  profound  admiration,  is  likely  to  be  so  ap- 
prehensive that  her  daughter  may  seem  old-fashioned  and  lack 
tome  of  the  in^nediately  modern  competitive  fascinations  that 
she  unwisely  toleratea  practices  disagreeable  to  herself.  Ap- 
parently, she  haa  yet  to  learn  that,  to  the  intelligent  Ameri- 
esn  of  marriageable  age,  pertne&s  soon  comes  to  be  as  di^ 
tasteful  as  even  priggishnefi&    While,  then,  in  no  sense  deciTing 
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attentiveness  to  the  defect  still  considered  serious 
critic^  we  cannot  conscientiously  forbear  indicatin 
importance  of  whose  elimination  seems  even  more 


Wednbsdat,  October  10.  Are  We  UnoonsciouBly  beoomi 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Puritans  to  instil  int 
their  sons  the  theory  that  striving  for  material  sn 
in  unison  with  the  worship  of  God,  and  almost,  i 
praiseworthy  in  the  eyes,  not  only  of  their  f  elloTi 
Maker.  The  respective  rewards,  almost  equally  de 
estimation,  were  appreciation  of  achievement  in  tl 
satisfactory  abiding-place  in  the  world  to  come.  P 
was  supposed  to  attach  to  the  prosperous  issue  of  ti 
those  bom  with  few  advantages.  The  traditional 
went  forth  and  conquered  the  world  became  an 
and  found  his  way  into  the  songs  of  the  people,  d 
of  the  poet  Lowell,  who  portrayed  in  delicate  ver 
heritage.  Even  to  the  past  generation  the  teac 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  qualil 
American.  Some  who  call  themselves  individual] 
in  advocacy  of  the  familiar  doctrine;  but,  genera 
have  been  left  behind,  and  sometimes  we  wonde: 
people  we  are  not  becoming  unconsciously  socialis 
Take,  as  an  illustration  of  the  present  tendency, 
of  our  very  rich  men  whose  success  would  have  b 
and  admiration  of  the  past  generation.  He  left  ' 
boy  in  the  customary  manner,  wholly  dependent  e^ 
upon  his  personal  exertions.  Good  fortune  did  no 
He  remained  comparatively  indigent  for  many  y( 
a  time,  inherited  mental  capacity  and  developec 
perseverance  wore  away  the  barriers,  and  step  by  st 
until  to-day  he  is  the  active  director  of  the  gre 
successful  business  in  the  world.  Fifty  years  ag 
would  have  been  honored,  his  opinions  heeded 
sought.  His  influence  would  have  been  not  only  gi 
tive,  as  was,  for  example,  Peter  Cooper^s.  Now  it 
a  class  whose  chief  weakness  lies  in  its  financial 
broadly  speaking,  it  is  wholly  negative.  In  recem 
cupying  similar  positions  have  refrained  from  e: 
ment  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
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apparent  unwisdom  of  so  doing;  and,  aJthongh  we  have  imown 
well  this  particular' man  and  obi^ervcd  his  conduct  somewhat  close- 
Ij,  we  cannot  recall  a  single  utterance  from  him  of  the  character 
mentioned  since  he  achieTed  his  preeminence.  We  were  eurprised, 
tlierefore^  to  note  a  departtire  from  his=  lift'lorig  custooi  the  other 
day,  when,  in  a  newspaper  interview,  he  frankly  espoused  the 
cause  of  a  certain  political  candidate  upon  the  g^round  that  the 
opposing  force  Wit9  a  menace  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  The  effect  was  quick  and  inevitable.  Those  in  whose 
favor  he  declared  sighed ;  those  of  whom  he  disapproved  exulted. 
The  former  discreetly  minimized,  the  latter  loudly  magnified, 
the  significance  of  the  utterance;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
conaensus  of  opinion  would  be  that  the  one  acted  wisely  and  the 
other  shrewdly.  And  yet  the  judgment  possesses  great  value  and 
the  personal  interests  represented  thereby  are  quite  in  common 
with  those  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

But  we  hear  some  one  ^ay  that  we  have  not  told  all,  that  there 
must  be  other  reasons  why  advice  from  such  a  source  will  not  be 
h(*eded.  This  very  successful  American  must  be  a  bad  man  per- 
sonally, or  he  must  have  engaged  in  wrongful  practices  in  building 
up  his  business  and  his  fortune.  We  know  of  bnt  few  men,  rich  or 
poor,  to  whose  careers  the  word  "  saintly  "  would  apply  precisely, 
but,  speaking  in  a  comparative  sense,  the  objection  has  no  force  in 
this  case.  This  man  is  not  a  bad  man.  On  the  contrary  there  are 
many  evidences  of  exceptional  goodness.  Like  his  traditional 
prototypes,  he  has  endowed  his  native  town  with  a  lavish  hand 
and  is  known  to  be  an  unostentatious  yet  generous  con- 
tributor to  scores,  even  hundrodi?»  of  commendable  eflforts  on  be- 

If  of  those  who  are  less  fortunate.  The  crowning  manifestation 
his  fidelity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  hie  friends,  though  few 
Ijecause  of  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  are  invariably  loyal.  Tn  the 
conduct  of  his  business  he  has  done  only  those  things  which  others 
have  done  and  only  tJiose  things  that  his  honored  predecessors 
in  the  earlier  period  of  our  national  existence  did.  TTndoubtedly, 
in  dealing  with  unscrupulous  men  he  has,  as  they  say,  fought  the 
devil  with  fire;  but,  in  all  the  torrent  of  abuser  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  him.  there  has  never  been  so  much  as  a  hint  of  dis- 
loyalty to  an  asaociate;  the  l>asis  of  his  achievement  has  been  ex- 
traordinary sagacity.  These  facta  are  well  known,  and  yet,  as 
we  have  observed,  his  puUsc  influence  ia  notoriously  ne^tive. 
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i  There  is  nothing  singular  in  this  American  man's  case;  he  is 

I  '  but  one  of  hundreds  in  like  circumstances  confronted  by  tiie 

WJ'  same  condition.    How  can  the  fact  be  accounted  for,  except  as  an 

j!'!!'  indication  of  an  almost  revolutionary  change  in  our  traditional 

','  '  theory  of  commendable  existence  ?    Can  it  be  possible  that  appreci- 

'   r'  ation  of  individual  achievement  and  acquisition  has  been  supplant- 

ed so  quickly  by  determination  tx>  enforce  a  distribution  of  the  le- 
,  j  suits  of  the  endeavors  of  others  ?  If  so,  surely  the  brink  of  Socialism 

is  not  far  distant^  and  the  subject  is  one  which  should  engage  the 
earnest  attention  of  serious  minds.  Whether  the  plainly  discern- 
able  tendency,  fomented  by  demagogy  and  self-seeking,  prove  to 
be  temporary  or  lasting,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  condition  such  as  confronted  Germany  twenty  years 
ago,  and  is  surely  making  headway  to-day  even  in  consenratiYe 
England.  Unlike  the  Continental  Empire,  we  have  no  autocracy 
with  which  to  combat  heresies ;  but,  unless  the  fathers  and  sons  of 
the  Republic  even  to  the  present  generation  have  been  grievously 
mistaken,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  dead  and  cannot  be  killed. 
The  living  questions  are  whether  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  lie 
dormant  too  long,  and  in  what  way  it  can  be  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  and  solving,  with  wisdom  and  tolerance, 
the  immediate  problems  involved  in  the  guidance  of  a  ;>06terity 
to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  millions. 


Thxtbsdat,  October  11.  Conscience  at  the  Custom  Hoaae. 

What  of  the  American  conscience  of  the  present  day?  Are 
its  warrants  and  inhibitions  the  effect  of  inward  conviction 
denoting  principle  or  only  the  logical  outcome  of  mental  argu- 
ment affected  by  desire  and  convenience?  What  would  be  the 
answer  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  now  arriving  daily 
from  abroad  after  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  conversation 
under  oath  with  the  customs  officers  of  the  Government? 

The  situation  is  one  familiar  to  all  travellers.  We  may  take 
for  granted  that  nine-tenths  of  the  returning  tourists  have  in 
their  trunks  articles  for  their  own  use  and  for  presentation  which 
cost  materially  more  than  the  insignificant  sum  fixed  by  the 
Gtovemment  as  the  total  value  of  purchases  exempt  from  tariff 
duty.  It  is  also  certain  that  not  one-tenth  make  declarstioii  to 
that  effect  A  large  majority  solemnly  affirm,  with  raised  right 
hand  and  with  the  help  of  God,  that  t^      '     '^  no  dutiable  goods 
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concealed  about  their  persons  or  elsewhere.  But  they  have,  they 
know  that  they  have  and  the  customs  officer  knows  that  they  have. 
How,  then,  can  we  reconcile  the  perjury — for  that  is  what  it 
really  is — with  the  further  assertion,  which  we  unhesitatingly 
make^  that  they  are  honest  persons?  The  various  explanations 
and  excuses  of  those  culpable  are  familiar.  One  seriously 
convlncefi  himself  or  herself,  usually  herself,  that  the  purchases, 
whatever  their  cost,  would  not  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
doUare  to  any  one  else,  or  would  not  sell  for  more  at  the  auction 
block.  Not  that  this  consideration  has  any  bearing  upon  the 
matter;  it  is  only  self -con  donation,  but  it  is  preferable  to  frank 
admission  of  fault  Another  finds  excuse  in  the  obnoxious  fea- 
tures of  the  regulations,  and  argues  glibly  that,  since  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  accept  hia  or  her  word  under  oath  in  any  case,  there 
is  no  obligation  to  speak  the  truth,  A  third  takes  exception  to  the 
meannef^  of  the  Uw  itaelf  in  depriving  faithful  and  law-abiding 
citizens  of  some  vague  inalienable  right  But  we  suspect  that 
only  those  whose  moral  sense  has  not  yet  been  blunted  by  fre- 
quent aberrations  find  such  explicit  extenuation  essential  to  free- 
dom from  apprehension  of  annoyance  in  the  hereafter.  Long 
experience  enables  the  customs  officer  to  detect  such  an  one  at  a 
glance.  He  notes  the  heightened  color,  the  twitching  hand,  the 
hesitating  voice  and  the  ill-concealed  movement  of  the  throat, 
suggestive  of  the  resemblance  between  a  conscience  and  the  swal- 
lowed angleworm  of  his  boyhood  that  was  accustomed  to  tickle 
when  it  squirmed,  and  reminiscently,  though  gravely  and  sym- 
pathetically, he  smiles  as  he  affixes  his  signature  to  the  fateful 
document  The  greater  number,  however,  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  they  sin  in  large  company  and  that  a  whole  people  cannot  be 
indicted,  complacently  assure  themselves  that,  while  the  regula- 
tions are  doubtless  e^^ntial  to  the  apprehension  of  wicked  smug- 
glers, the  duties  were  really  meant  to  be  placed  only  upon  articles 
intended  for  sale,  of  which  he — ^generally  he,  in  this  instance — 
haa  none. 

This  is  broad  reasoning  bnt  probably  as  good  as  any,  and« 
frankly  speaking,  the  best  we  ourselves^  after  no  little  searching^ 
have  been  able  to  d^cry.  We  do  not,  of  course,  recommend  its 
adoption  by  God-fearing  people  who  see  wrong  in  granting 
to  conscience  even  so  brief  a  period  of  rest;  we  merely  raoord  the 
facts  as  bearing  gently  though  fixedly  upon  the  inquiry  suggested* 
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Fkioay,  October  12.  Statecraft  and  SeeLD^^. 

A  CENTURY  of  time  has  elapsed  since  Joubert,  writing  of 
Montesquieu^  uttered  his  famous  dictum  that  ^^statesmanship 
cannot  be  taught  by  books/'  but  recognition  of  its  validity  by 
rulers  the  world  over  has  come  at  last  to  the  decisive  advantage, 
we  believe,  of  progressive  civilization.  Simultaneously  with  the 
more  or  less  general  adoption  of  the  "  new  diplomacy  '*  of  open- 
ness and  frankness  inaugurated,  we  flatter  ourselves,  by  an 
American  Secretary  of  State,  has  arisen  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  observation  at  first  hand  by  master  minds.  To  see 
with  their  own  eyes,  to  study  with  their  own  faculties,  to  report 
with  their  own  lips,  a  President  visits  Panama,  one  cabinet 
minister  goes  to  South  America,  another  to  the  Philippines  and 
Cuba,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  Gtermany, 
the  eldest  of  elder  Japanese  statesmen  to  Korea,  the  first  vice- 
roys of  China  to  Europe,  while  at  frequent  intervals  intelligent 
princes  from  far  and  near  land  upon  our  own  hospitable  shores. 
To  the  improved  art  of  statecraft  has  been  added  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  scientific  inquiry,  that  of  accurate  observation  as  a 
preliminary  to  generalization,  thus  rendering  the  inductive 
method  operative  in  the  government  of  nations.  Better  under- 
standing, kindlier  feelings,  greater  tolerance,  wider  vision,  wiser 
action,  all  tending  to  make  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
world,  logically  ensue  and  cannot  fail  to  expand  because  back 
of  all  is  no  mere  chance,  but  a  serious  ethical  purpose  in  process 
of  steady  development.  How  pitiable  in  this  light  seems  the 
dictum  of  Tolstoi  that  "a  virtuous  statesman  is  as  great  an 
inward  contradiction  as  a  moral  prostitute,  an  abstemious  drunk- 
ard or  a  meek  brigand  !" 


Saturday,  October  IS.  Unification  of  Chrietian  Endeavor. 

"From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains,'^  was  once  and,  we  dare 
say,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  continues  to  be  an  inspiring 
hymn.  The  militant  note  in  the  Slav-like  music  admirably  sup- 
plemented the  appeal  of  the  fervid  words  to  that  enthusiasm  in 
a  great  cause  which  is  inherent  in  all  rightly  constituted 
natures.  Probably  no  single  agency  has  contributed  more  to 
the  success  of  the  work  initiated  one  hundred  years  ago  this 
month  by  the  five  young  men  who  engaged  in  prayer  by  the 
celebrated  haj^-stnck  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts.     It   is   a 
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record  af  amazing  achieTement  on  the  part  of  our  foreign  mia- 
aionary  eoeieties  which  is  recited  authoritatively  in  thie  Kettsw 
by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Barton.  The  fact  that  the  annual  revenue  from 
the  churches  for  the  propagation  of  the  GoBpel  in  foreign  londa 
has  grown  to  millionfi  of  dollarg  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  but  is  really  insignificant  in 
impres^ivencss  as  compared  with  the  great  number  of  colleges 
and  schools  now  standing  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  as 
monuments  to  the  triumph  of  an  idea  developed  by  the  energy 
of  faith.  Mighty,  however,  as  has  been  the  educational  phase  of 
the  movement  abroad^  it  has  scarcely  ejcceeded  that  at  home, 
Acquaintunct^  and  understanding  have  obliterated  the  onginal 
notion  that  only  the  followers  of  Christ  are  the  children  of 
God  and  that  all  others  are  heathens.  The  bigot  who  formerly 
bore  the  torch  into  dark  places,  often  because  he  was  incapable 
of  making  a  livelihood  in  an  enlightened  land,  has  been  super* 
seded  by  the  wiser  and  more  tolerant  missionary  teacher  of  tlie 
present  day.  Unsuqiected  truths  have  been  discovered  in  Hin- 
duism and  Confucianism,  and  while  the  existence  of  but  one  liv- 
ing God  is  still  maintained,  the  former  insistence  that  Christi- 
anity is  the  only  faith  capable  of  leading  men  to  Him  has 
gradually  yielded  to  the  effect  of  a  broader  and  saner  compre- 
hension. The  frequent  necessities,  moreover,  of  cooperation  in 
distant  lands,  have  tended  to  eliminate  the  petty  differences  be- 
tween the  various  denominations  at  home,  and  unification  was  nat^ 
urally  recognized  at  the  Centenary  celebration  in  Williamstown 
as  the  most  important  and  immediate  phase  of  further  intelli- 
gent development.  For  ourselves,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
perceive  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  attempting  to  foist  upon 
other  reverent  peoples  our  own  particular  form  of  religion,  but 
if  the  century  of  foreign  missionary  work  just  ended  should 
ultimately,  as  seems  likely  it  may,  result  in  a  union  of  all 
sects  in  one  great,  broad,  tolerant  Christian  society,  the  vast 
expenditure  in  lives,  endeavor  and  money  during  the  past  hun- 
dred years  will  find  ample  justification  in  the  eyes  of  a  far* 
seeing  God  as  well  as  of  discerning  men. 


MoiTDAT.  O<jiob0r  15.  Can  the  Sntmi^  CorduUe  Eodur^T 

Is  the  entente  eordiah  really  anything  more  than  a  refine- 
Hent  of  that  which  we  once  knew  aa  "  armed  neutrality  "?  Lovers 
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of  concord  generally  approved  the  establishment  of  the  present 
»!,  agreeable  relationship  between  France  and  England^  as  not  only 

i:  desirable  in  itself,  but  also  as  indicative  of  the  possibility  of  a 

I  happy   commingling   of   historically   antagonistic    races.      But, 

kjli  pleasant  as  it  seems  and  is,  of  course,  in  an  official  sense^  is  it  a 

>«  fact  that  the  two  peoples  have  come  or  could  come  into  truly  close 

]  communion?    We  wonder.     Of  a  summer  evening,  in  a  famous 

,>'  restaurant  in  Paris,  the  host,  in  conformity  with  his  custom, 

appeared  at  a  certain  hour  and  passed  from  table  to  table, 
shaking  hands  and  conversing  genially  with  his  r^ular  patrons, 
comprising  among  others  a  Russian  duke,  an  Italian  nobleman, 
jv  an  American  journalist  and  two  members  of  the  richest  family 

in  France.  At  a  secluded  table  sat  a  typical  Englishman  of  high 
rank  in  diplomacy.  Before  him  the  host,  still  smiling  at  a  clever 
observation  by  one  of  his  guests,  paused  and  from  a  suitable 
distance  made  his  most  charming  bow.  The  Englishman  accepted 
it  in  profound  silence,  though  with  a  smile  of  blended  tolerance 
and  approval;  and,  returning  into  himself,  resumed  consideration 
of  his  excellent  dinner  and  the  advertisements  in  the  "Times." 
The  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  hosfs  greetings  was  not  due 
to  the  exalted  position  of  this  particular  guest,  since  the  social 
and  diplomatic  rank  of  others  present  affably  treated  was  known 
to  be  quite  as  high.  Nor  did  it  evoke  so  much  as  a  word  or  a  look 
of  comment,  being  regarded  obviously  by  all  present,  bar  one 
amused  onlooker  who  is  now  recording  the  incident,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  explanation  is  simple.  One  participant  in  the 
little  episode  was  French;  the  other  was  English,  neither  Rus- 
sian nor  Italian  nor  even  American;  therefore,  hands  did  not 
touch,  and  geniality  faded  into  grave  though  perfect  courtesy. 
So  it  is,  so  far  as  opportunity  has  enabled  us  to  observe,  in  all 
relationships  between  the  individual  Frenchman  and  the  indi- 
vidual Englishman.  The  oil  and  the  water  may  be  poured 
into  one  basin,  but  they  simply  will  not  and  cannot  mix. 
The  feeling  of  the  French  people  that  the  English  have 
frequently  and  roughly  deprived  them  of  material  posses- 
sions, is  no  less  abiding  than  the  established  belief  of 
the  English  that  the  characteristic  traits  of  all  Frenchmen 
and  most  Frenchwomen  are  flippancy  and  immorality.  Can 
I  an  entente  cordiale,  in  such  circumstances  correctly  defined  as  a 

mere  polite  official  fiction,  endure?    Can  even  apparent  self -in- 
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terert  long  pre^-ail  oyer  the  impulses  of  human  nature  and  the 
dictates  of  habit?  Borrowing  the  delightful  phrase  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  philosophers^  himself  a  Frenchman  of  English  de- 
mxaat,  we  are  "  curiously  doubtful/' 


TUMOJLT,  October  16.  Of  Jupiuieee  Hamor. 

The  preternatural  eolemnity  of  the  Japanese  is  probably  re- 
Rponsible  for  the  original  impression  that  they  lack  that  quality 
80  esaential  to  human  happiness  known  as  the  sense  of  humor, 
and  yet  such  acquaintanceship  as  we  have  made  with  those  who 
have  visited  us  has  surely  tended  to  its  confirmation-  It  is  with 
no  little  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  learn  that  we  have  been 
misled,  and  that  the  Japanese  really  possess  a  subtle  understand- 
ing quite  as  keen  as  that  of  the  fun-loving  folk  of  Cfhina.  Tlie 
discovery  was  made  by  an  American  war  correspondent,  who, 
having  been  politely  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  depicting  scenes 
of  battle,  now  finds  food  for  reflection  in  the  study  of  character. 
We  regret  the  necessity  of  saying  that  the  illustrations  pre- 
sented by  the  discoverer  in  substantiation  of  his  assertion  are 
far  from  convincing.  For  example;  On  a  eertam  day  the  Jap- 
anese adjutant  said  to  the  correspondents,  *'  To-morrow  you  shall 
go  to  the  war  " ;  but  when  the  morrow  came  the  honorable  promise 
had  been  politely  forgotten;  whereupon  the  impatient  foreigners 
appealed  to  the  Baron  General,  chief  of  staff,  who  listened  with 
the  customary  grave  courtesy,  and,  after  due  consideration,  in- 
etrocted  the  interpreter  to  reply  as  follows: 

**  Hia  excellency  the  General  bejb  jou  shall  have  not  looger  cau»e  to 
ntfekt  oomplaiiit  Ycm  make  com|>Iainiiigs  because  one  dny  wc  the  most 
iniwortliy  Japanete  saj  one  thing  and  the  next  day  AoinelhiDg  dtlTerent. 
It  flhall  not  BO  be,  Yetterday  we  tlie  Japanese  say  you  the  honorable 
eofreipoiidentfl  should  *go  to  the  war  tcHmorrow';  we  shall  not  say 
diHerent  to*day.  Ko,  to-day  his  excellency  say  he  wishes  in  name  of 
honorable  GovemiDent  to  repeat  same  thing.  *  To-morrow  you  shall  go 
to  the  war.'"  At  the  door  the  interpreter  stopped  the  corretpondenta 
and  gravely  added ;  *'  His  exceUeney  the  Baron  Qeneral  say  honomble 
foreign  aira  come  to-morrow  we  the  unworthy  Japanese  tell  them  same 
Ihinga.    Always  aame  thing  eYcrj  day,  *  To-morrow  you  ahall  go  to  war/  ** 

The  hit  of  amusement  afforded  by  the  anecdote  is  appreciated, 
but  the  writer  is  under  a  serious  misapprehension  respecting  the 
nature  of  hie  discovery.  This  is  not  humor;  it  is  not  even  irony; 
it  is  characteristic  deceit,  pure  and  simple,  practised  with  avowed 
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hyprocrisy.  Tlie  correspondents  had  come  a  long  distance  at 
great  expense  and  were  received  with  a  simulation  of  excessive 
courtesy^  only  in  the  end  to  meet  with  an  insult  in  the  guise  of  a 
joke.  In  this  country,  where  the  sense  of  humor  is  not  only  de- 
veloped, but  refined,  sarcasm  and  satire  long  ago  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded with  favor;  even  wit  must  be  harmless,  and  mere  smart- 
ness in  evasion  of  a  serious  pledge,  such  as  the  Baron  Gen- 
eral's, would  be  considered  intolerable.  The  true  humorist  is 
patterned  after  the  real  lady,  who,  we  are  informed,  always  re- 
members others  and  never  forgets  herself. 


Wednesday,  October  17.         Of  Woman's  "  Inherent  Right"  to  Vote 

We  have  received  the  following  communication : 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  North  Amerioan  Review'': 

Sib, — Your  declaration  of  your  conyiction  "  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  would  be  most  effectuaUy  conserved  by 
conferring  upon  women  the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  political 
office"  arouses  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  many  thinking  womoi, 
to  whom  the  words  of  a  man,  emancipated  from  the  thought  processes 
of  the  stone  age  in  his  consideration  of  woman's  relation  to  national 
life  to-day,  are  a  rare,  welcome,  inspiring  and  most  heartening  message. 
In  the  name  of  some  of  these  women,  permit  me  to  thank  you. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  question,  however,  your  statement  that  wom^i 
have  no  "inherent  right"  to  the  ballot,  upon  the  ground  that  the  his- 
tory of  my  country  has  taught  me  that  taxation  without  representation 
is  tyranny. 

I  have  just  had  a  conversation  upon  this  vital  subject  with  a  man  of 
material  (not  spiritual)  intelligence  and  wide  information.  Possibly 
his  remarks  and  my  replies  might  serve  some  minor  purpose  in  the  con- 
troversy. 

He  said:  "Women  should  not  have  any  rights.  They  have  too  manv 
privileges." 

I  replied:  "Is  it  wise  to  confuse  rights  with  priyileges?  Privileges 
are  a  mutual  affair  between  men  and  women.  Men  grant  women  many 
privileges,  but  do  not  women  the  same?  What  son  has  a  right,  what 
husband  has  a  right,  to  all  the  priTileges  mothers  and  wives  rejoice  in 
heaping  upon  them?" 

He  said:  "Women  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  capacity  to  use 
the  ballot  advantageously." 

I  replied:  "Leaving  the  question  of  woman's  natural  mental  capacity 
aside,  how  can  you  justly  withhold  the  ballot  from  her  because  of  inca- 
pacity? Education  is  given  always  to  the  ignorant,  the  incapable,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  wise  and  capable.  They  grow  up  to  the  demand 
made  upon  them.  Education  also  is  always  adapted,  slowly  but  in- 
evitably, to  the  needs  of  those  to  be  educated." 
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Ha  said:  **  1  fibould  dblike  to  sev  a  woDian  sitting  u  Judge  in  m 
Court,** 

I  acBwered,  '*  No  woman  will  erer  sit  na  Judge  unless  she  ia  competent, 
Vour  idea  of  women  as  judges  ia  no  lets  anomalous  to  you  than  the 
idea  of  sotmr  men  as  judgoi  would  seem  anomalous  to  anybody.  In< 
competent  men  sre  rarely  made  judges.  Would  incompetent  women  be 
made  so  f    A  well-balanced  mind*  in  min  or  woman,  b  its  own  justiflentiocu" 

He  said:  "Women  do  not  revere  abstract  law.  If  txvo  hundred  men 
told  taj  mothf^r  I  had  kiUed  a  man^  and  I  said,  *  Mother^  I  did  ncit»' 
she  would  betieTc  me." 

I  replied:  "  I  do  not  know  your  mother,  but  it  is  not  impossible  tliat 
with  all  your  love  for  her  you  underestimate  her  character  and  strength 
of  mind.  Mothers  have,  time  out  of  mind^  renounced  their  sons  for 
abstract  principle  and  right  The  soil  of  most  if  not  all  countries  has 
l»een  wet  with  the  blood  of  wumen  who  have  Bacrificed  all  for  their 
idea  of  Right" 

He  said:  "  Women  are  too  mudi  taken  up  with  their  household  aflTairs 
to  vote/* 

I  said:  "  How  much  time  does  it  require  of  yout  Or  of  any  man  of  an 
average  experience?** 

Ue  said ;  "  Wonien  cannot  bear  arniB  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Why.  therefore,  should  they  be  entitled  to  vote!" 

I  replied;  *' If  you  will  look  somewhat  more  deeply,  you  will  per- 
ceive the  fact  that  the  chief  object  of  the  race  ia  its  own  preservation 
and  continuance.  Defence  in  war  is  only  one  element  working  toward 
cueh  continuance  of  the  nation.  The  rearing  of  children  is  the  chief 
element  Victory  in  war,  without  the  constant  production  of  childreti, 
will  not  suffice*  That  the  children  should  be  sustained  and  nourished 
it  equally  important  in  war  and  peace.  This  share  of  the  nation's 
duty  falls  naturally  to  M'omen«  Men,  however,  could  be  trained  to  rear 
and  cherish  children,  and  women  could  be  trained  to  go  to  war.  This 
would  be  obviously  a  waste  of  nature's  endowments  to  each  »ex,  and 
would  be  unwise  and  s  perversion." 

He  said :  "  The  bcarini?  and  rearing  of  children  is  woman's  vocation. 
She  should  do  nothing  that  would  interfere  with  her  life-work." 

1  replied:  **  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  she  never  will — any  more  than 
meo  will  allow  anything  to  prevent  their  providing  for  their  families. 
Do  you  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  nature  is  all  powerful,  and  that 
the  eternal  masculine  and  the  eternal  feminine,  which  have  individually 
survived  the  cataclysms  of  time,  will  still  remain t" 

He  said :  "  Men  respect  women  as  mothers ;  they  may  not  respect  them 
as  voters." 

f  replied :  "  Men  have  always  *  respected  *  women  as  mothers,  even 
when  they  withheld  from  them  up  to  a  very  recent  period  individual 
ownership  of  their  own  property,  or  any  right  to  the  posaeasion  of  their 
own  children.  When  women  are  given  the  normal  rights  of  dtiaenship. 
will  not  respect  thtm  ilbi  lees  at  mothers,  but  the  mora  aa  dtJieos.** 
I  am.  air,  eteu,  Ixhtibb  Momiaif  Siul. 
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Finding  ourselves  in  general  accord  with  the  arguments  used  to 
discomfit  the  man  ill  equipped  with  even  "material  intelli- 
gence,*^ we  are  concerned  only  by  this  one  of  many  remonstrances, 
which  we  had  anticipated  and  have  received,  against  our  denial 
of  woman's  "  inherent  right  '^  to  vote.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
colonists  repudiated  taxation  without  representation,  but  it  is 
also  recorded  that  Great  Britain  obstinately  refused  to  accept 
their  dictum  aa  conclusive  and  compelled  them  to  establish  it 
by  force  of  arms,  thus  confirming  our  assertion,  as  "a  fact  of 
surpassing  moment,*'  that  "  since  the  world  began,  the  possession 
of  power  has  depended  upon  ability  to  acquire  and  hold  if 
The  same  method  might  with  equal  propriety  be  adopted  in  en- 
forcing woman  suffrage,  but  the  physical  strife  involved  would 
be  disagreeable  at  best  and  even  less  promising  of  success  than 
that  of  the  colonists  at  one  time  seemed  to  be. 

Further  study  of  the  history  of  her  country,  moreover,  will 
teach  our  esteemed  correspondent  that,  for  many  years  after 
the  republic  was  established,  women  were  not  permitted  to  own 
property.  We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  their  "right**  to 
vote  was  not  inherent  at  all,  but  became  acquirable  simultane- 
ously with  the  gift  to  her  of  the  privilege  of  property  ownership, 
the  withdrawal  of  which  would,  in  turn,  extinguish  the  basis  of 
the  claim  entirely.  Logically  our  correspondent  succeeds  only 
in  confirming  our  position  and  in  confuting  her  own. 

As  we  observed  previously,  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  only 
weaken  their  case  by  persisting  in  a  purely  academic  discussion 
leading  to  no  practical  accomplishment.  Ethically  they  may 
adduce  a  semblance  of  justification,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
franchise  can  be  obtained  only  by  convincing  those  in  actual 
authority  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  bestowal  of  the  privi- 
lege would  be  advantageous  to  the  country.  Surely  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  devoting  to  resentment  of  a  condition  time  and 
energy  which  might  be  employed  in  compassing  a  remedy. 
Moreover,  if  real  achievement  be  the  true  goal,  existing  circum- 
stances cannot  be  ignored.  A  lawyer  visited  a  man  in  jail, 
listened  to  his  statement  of  the  cause  of  his  incarceration  and 
said  indignantly,  "  This  is  outrageous ;  they  cannot  lock  you  up 
on  such  a  charge  !**  "  But,**  said  the  untutored  man  with  plain- 
tive voice,  "here  I  be  I** 
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